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Ababil, 863. 

Abdul Nabi, the Saint, 855. 

Abdul Kadir Jilani, the Saint, 

12. 
Abohar, Legend of, 763. 
AhstincDce, Rules of, 31 ; From 

fruits, 756. 
Adi Brahma Worship, 431. 
Adjutants, 231, 579. 
Adoption, 1127. 
Advertisement, 711. 
iErolites worshipped, 498, 
Agariya Caste, 212, 215. 
Agastya Muni, 681. 
Agra, Fitch's Account oi; 901. 
Agricultural Ceremonies, 374, 

465, 745i 816, 832 ; Omens, 

376. 
Alakhgir Sect, 168. 
Alligators, Superstition, 877. 
Alloys, 1059. 
Ancestor Worship, 443, 751, 

810,813, 817, 1120. 
Angels buying sweetmeats, 158, 

994. 
Animals, Euphemism r^arding, 

479; Images of, 618, 720; 

Killing of, 914 ; Life, Regard 

for, 201 ; Omens from, 064 ; 

Propitiation for killing, 98 ; 

Respect for, when dead, 105 ; 

Unlucky, 366, 990 5 Worship 

of. 513. 615. 
Aoktaha Bir, Worship of, 308. 
Aphorism, 41a 
Arbitration, 331. 
Arka Shrub, 149. 
Armenians, 388. 
Arora Tribe, 794. 
Art, Indian, 646. 
Ass, Slaughter of, 301. 
Assay of Gold and Silver, 1056. 
Asterisms, 100, 557. 
Athletic Festival, 175. 

B 

Baha Adam, 1 116. 

Babies, Firing of, 753. 

Backbiting, 239. 

Bad Lack, Expiation of, 907. 

Bagar, Proverb, 960 ; Verse, 899. 

Bajga. 555. 773. , 

Baiswar Tribe, 46*1 539» 793. 

881, 882, 945. 
Bangles, Removing, 343. 
Banjara Tribe, 53, 60, 62, 82. 
Barahpatthar, 1177. 
Barat Ceremony, 499. 
Barber and Demons, 650; 

Hind^ 643 ; Oath, 72 ; Song 

of, I26u 
Bari Tribe, I168, I170. 
Barmayan Yogini, 513. 
Baneonest, Cures lor, 31, 353, 

37a,570« 



Basant Ceremony, 535. 

Baudhan, Worship of, 422. 

Bauriya See Bawariya. 

Bawariya Tribe, 387, 456, 461, 
538, S52. 556, 788, 794, 891- 

Bayar Tribe, 954, 1013, 1014, 
1015, 1017, 1018, 1019, 1021, 
1022, 1023, 1025, 1026, 1027, 
1028, 1 171. 

Beans, Impurity of, 237. 

Bears, Superstition, 223. 

Behur Tribe, 69. 

Beliefs, Concision of, 607. 

Bell presented to temple, 23. 

Benares, 493, 962, 963. 

Beohar, Baba, Worship of, 305. 

Betel-chewing, 29. 

Betrothal Ceremony, 981. 

Bezoar, 562. 

Bhagats, 65. 

Bhar Tribe, 61. 

Bhatiyara Tribe, 549. 

Bhil Tribe, 144. 172, I97. 338. 
450, 525, 649. 

Bhoksa Tribe, 391, 395. 

Bhotan, 1036. 

Bhotiya Tribe, 63, 216, 541, 976. 

Bhuiya Tribe, 737, 753. 

Bhuiyar Tribe, 850, 947, 977. 

Bhujwa Tribe, 210. 

Bhumi3ra, Worship of, 9. 

Bhurji Tribe, 609. 

Bibi Kamal, Worship of, 937. 

Bijai Dasmi Ceremony, 973, 
1 109. 

Bijasan Devi, 474* 

Birds, Releasing of, 648. 

Birham DeoU, Worship of, 298. 

Birt-tenure, 442. 

Birth Ceremonies, 38$, 443. 
526, 532, 631, 632, 703, 826, 
1025, 1057, 1058 ; Time of, 
680. 

Birthday Ceremonies, 448. 

Birtiya, Worship of, 300. 

Bisons, Superstition, 225. 

Blackguards, The roll of, 896. 

Blacksmith's Anvil, 566 ; Wan- 
dering, 206, 392, 785. 

Bleeding, 866. 

Blind-manS'Buff, 628. 

Bo Ali Qalandar, the Saint, 
814. 

Bodlas, Miraculous powers of, 

731. 

Body, Part of, offered, 738. 

Boils, Cures for, 140, 326. 

Bones, Dislocation of, 663. 

Book, An old, 595; Sacred, 821. 

Boundaries, Decision of, by 
Goats, I117 ; God of, 418. 

Bow and Arrow, 524. 

Bracelets, 751. 

Brihman, A deified, 1039 ; Ini- 
tiation of, 906, 970 ; Propitia- 
tion of, 74 ; Shrine to, l6l. 

Braj Verse, 274. 



Britbandh Ceremony, 901, 970 
Brumstruph, Miss, Epitaph 

on, 125, 485. 
Budaun, 605. 

Buddha and Rice Cultivation, 
^'35. 
Buddhism, 725, 910, 1048, 1068, 

I no. 
Burha Baba, Worship of, 292, 

nil. 
Burial Ceremonies, 188, 333. 

See Funeral Ceremonies. 
Buried Treasure, 736, 1084. 
Butter-milk, 565. 



CameFs hoof, a Charm, 241. 
Carpenter's green leaf, 194. 
Castes, Connection of, 786 ; Pro- 

verb, 404 ; Rhymes about, 57, 

952. 
Castles in the Air, 348. 
Cats, 122, 255. 
Cattle Charms, 661, 663, 666, 

765 ; Deceased, 178 ; Feasts, 

1114; Tending, 932. 
Caul, 568, 569. 
Cave, 475, 683 ; Cave-Dwellers, 

71 
Centenarians, 177, 181. 
Chamar Tribe, 65, 763, 794. 
Chamelion, 935. 
Chandragupta Coinage, 492. 
Charak Tuja, 139. 
Charms, 929. 

Charnock, Job, 713, 798. 
Char Yar, The. 767. 
Chaumu, Worship of, 422. 
Chaupan Shah Sbahid, 285. 
Chaurasi, 1177. 
Children, Birth of, 781 ; Burial 

of, 188, 332, 750 ; Death of, 

106 ; Games, 1054 ; Naming, 

203, 760 ; Not to be touched, 

534; Spell to save, 676; 

Superstiuon, 701 ; Teething, 

574. 
Chithanya Bfr, 302. 
Cholera Charms, 141, 242, 468, 

734, 1080, 1 143; Early 

notices of, 1175. 
Chouse, Etymology of, 800. 
Christian Missions, 414. 
Chunar Saints, 437. 
Church of St. John, 710. 
Churel, 477. 
Churi Marriage, 749. 
Circumcision of Women, 335. 
Cities, Foundation of, 999; 

Overwhelmed, 1079. 
Clans named from trees, 1164. 
Clothes, Ideas about, 622. 
Coal, use in Ceremonies, 32. 
Cocoanuts, 571, 660. 
Coins, Animals on, 726; Copper, 

491 ; In Kumaon, 1186. 



Corpse, Articles placed with, 

624. 
CoRYATE, Tom, 956, 959, 1103. 
Cotton Picking, 876. 
Counsel of the Old, 360. 
Couvade, 323. 
Cow, Halter, 95 ; Killing, 55 ; 

Luck, 252; Milk, 27, 441, 843. 
Cowries placed in a purse, 1158. 
Crime committed for trifling 

causes, 521. 
Crocodiles, Worship of, 13. 
Crows, 104, 792. 
Customs, Tribal, 838. 

D 

Dagi Customs, 886. 

Daitya, Worship of, 305. 

Dards, 389. 

Daughters, Presents to, 25. 

Days, Lucky and Unlucky, 92, 
778, 926, 928. 

Dead, Consecrated Food, 6ro ; 
Guarding of, 219. 

Deaf and Dumb, 10. 

Dearth, Spells against, 470. 

Death Ceremonies, I2f, 342, 
^33f 794, 829, 846, 850, 852. 
1026, 1065, U24, I135; 
Resuscitation from, 224 ; 
Superstition, 766. 

Deer^s Flesh, 180. 

Deformed Persons, 588. 

Deities of Gonds, 616. 

Demons, 82, 369, 564, 940. 

Desert Ghosts, 768. 

Devanagari, 804. 

Devf, Shrine of, 303. 

Devils, Origin of, 686 j Posses- 
sion, 466. 

Dhandait Dih, Worship of, 145. 

Dharm Sinh, Worship of, 157. 

Dhirodhar Hill, Legend of, 774, 

Dhobis, Song of, 903. 

nilatoriness, Proverb, 131. 

Disease, Demoniacal Theory of, 
363 ; Superstitions, 1078 ; 
Transference, 89, 351, 769; 
Treatment, 467, 987. 

Divination, 94, 809, 1044. 

Doctors, Skit on, 267. 

Dogra, Origin of name, 79. 

Dc^s and Ghosts, 993 ; Wor- 
ship of, 504, 723. 

Donkeys, 934 ; Marriage, 447. 

Door Position of, 367. 

Dore, Song of, 897. 

Dreams, 483. 

Drinking Custom, 626. 

Dues of Village Servants, 324. 

Dumbcow, Etymology, 800. 

Durga Devi, Worship of, 30a 



Earth Goddess, Worship of, 291, 

517,518, 1 1 18. 
Earthquakes, iiS, 591. 
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Eclipses, 103, 286, 675. 
Ecstatics, 1 1 19. 
Ekhathiya Mandir, 1 106. 
Ekka, 800. 
Electro-plating, 1088. 
Elephants, 34, 43°, 5^6, 620. 
Enamel, 1088. 

Enemies, Punishment of, 1083. 
English Words, Corrupted, 276. 
Epidemics, Spells, 669. 
Epitaphs, 124, 125. 
Europeans, Titles of, 263, 895, 

1029, 1 1 74. 
Evil Eye, 90. 

Evil Spirits, Offerings to, 3. 
Exorcism, 809, 854. 
Expiation, Place of, 972. 



Fairies, Land of, 696. 
Fairy Gift Legend, 1070. 
Falling Stars, 356. 
Famine, Spells against, 470. 
Farquhar, John, 260. 
Farid Shakkarganj, 421. 
Faringi, 399. 
Fasting, Rules of, 531. 
Fatima and Bhawani, 307. 
Father-in-law's Monument, 

849. 
Feringhis, Ii73. "7^. 
Fig Trees, Famous, 488, 1031, 
Finding lost articles, 1003. 
Fire, 254, 529. 654 ; Ghostly, 

1 149 ; Sacred, 1 108. 
Fire Drill, The, 327. 
First Cousins, Marriage of, 192, 

824. 
First Fruits, 577. 
Fish, Sacred, 509. 
Fisherman's Superstition, 877. 
Flagellation, 406. 
Flies, Omen, 469. 
Floods, Demon of, 20. 
Folktale, A, 587. 
Food, Abstaining from, 38; 

Customs regarding, 641, 832. 
Forest Deities, 16, 284, 510, 

739« 
Forts built by Demons, 936. 
Fortune-telling, 698. 
Foster-Mothers, 195, 834. 
Freemasons, 655. 
French Tomb, A, 262. 
Frogs, A Folktale, 772. 
Fruits, Abstinence from, 756. 
Funeral Ceremonies, 44, 197, 

332,450* 537—619, 623, 633, 

649. 684, 75o» 758. 764. 

1065 ; Feasts, 796. 

G 

Gadi Dialect, 1030. 
Gaharwar Rajputs, 7a 
Games plaved by Boys, 1063. 
Ganesa, Worship of, 317. 
Gansam Deo, WorsUp of, 2, 

303. 
Garhwal Antiquities, 90a 
Garuda Worship, II2» 373, 

1035. 
Phwi^a Tribe, 45«» 948, 974- 



Ghazi Miyan, Song of, 898. 
Ghentu, the Itch God, 1050. 
GhevaShoe, 183. 
Ghosts, 93, 113, 139, 3"» 353» 

768,856,993, 1146,1156. 
Giant, Shrine of, 18. 
Gillespie, General, 600. 
Gipsies, 547, 548. 
Glass, 528. 
Goats, 102. 
Gold, 915, 919, 1056, 1062, 

1090, 1093, II 69; Coins, 96; 

Washing, 209, 1165; ^^ ^^ 

Teeth. 390, 828. 
Gond Tribe, 459* 524, 616, 621, 

623, 743» 755- 

Gorakhpur, Imambara at, 900, 
1 108. 

Grain measuring, 880, 1034, 
1184; Superstidons regard- 
ing, 1130. 

Groves, Sacred, 1044. 

Guga Pir, 290, 294. 

Gujar Tribe, 55. 

Gulal Bir, Worship of, 1 56. 

Guru Nanak, Legend, 143. 

Gurua Ordeal, 444. 

Gurui Festival, 175, 494. 

H 

Habura Tribe, 463, 540, 551. 

Hackery, 800. 

Hail, Spells against, 81, 383, 
667. 

Hair as an Amulet, 586. 

Halalkhor, 550. 

Halo of Sun and Moon, 347. 

Hand, Giving in Marriage, 851 ; 
The Spread, 42. 

Harvest Ceremony, 234, 428, 
104 1, 1064. 

Hasan Abdal, the Saint, 315. 

Hastings, Warren, 484. 

Hathyar Shahid, 909. 

Haunted Places, 472, 770, II 57. 

Havildar's Guard, 80a 

Hazari Sinh, Worship of, 1 57. 

He-devils, 688. 

Head Hunting, 1070. 

Headless Horseman, The, 233. 

Hearth Worship, 164. 

Henna, Cultivation of, 257. 

Hiccups, 471. 

Hill Worship, 8, 146. 

Hindd Revival, 435 : Sects, 967. 

Hobson-Jobson, 321, 545, 546, 
550, 800, 1033. 

Holi Ceremomr, 247. 

Holidays, 830, 840^ 843, 844, 
1055. 

Horns dedicated, 286, 429. 

Horse disease. Spells against, 
865, 1074, 1082; Hair, 586; 
Worship of, 144, 152. 

Hot Springs, 21. 

Hounds, Indian, 185. 

Houses, Building, 287, 665, 
10005 Ideas regarding, 637, 
744, 879. 

Human Conversation, loi ; Sac- 
rifice, 15, 23, 85, 160, 171, 
291, 3>o, 516, 518,737, 910, 
9". 998, 104*1 1084. 



H-antsmen, Ghostly, 480. 
Husbands not named by Wives, 
318,573,918. 

I 

Idol, Discovery of, 969. 
Image Worship, 10. 
Imambara at Gorakhpur, 968. 
Imam Mahdi, The, 228. 
Imam Zamin Rupee, 695. 
India, Pliny's Account of, 211. 
Indian Art, History of, 646. 
Indigo Superstition, 84. 
Infant Marriage, 24. 
Infanticide, 522. 
Inheritance Customs, 39, 978. 

See Succession. 
Inscriptions, 413. 
Insects, Charms against, 879. 
Iron Smelting, 212 ; Supersti* 

tions regar£ng,84, 1141. 
Irrigation, 489. 



Jackal and Lodha's Wife, 1159. 

Jackals, 371. 

Jahangir, His relation to 

Parsees, 1 1 13. 
Jains, Regard for animal life, 

201. 
Jamal-ud-din Hussain, 604. 
Jambu, the Demon, 822. 
Jaributi, A Charm, 117. 
Jat Tribe, 166, 455, 4SI, 520, 
523, 670, 826, 883, 889, 922. 
1 1 20. 
Jewellery, Murders for, 446. 
'hansi, Title- Deeds, 603. 
ingling Johnny, 809. 
inn. The, 668, 678. 
ogeswar, 500. 
ogi of Behar, 1160 ; PoweK of, 

933- 

Ioke, An Oudh, 697. 
ungle Deities, 510. See Forest 
Deities ; producu used as food, 
1052. 



Kadphises, Coin of, 138. 

Kalapani, 717. 

Kalanga Inscription, 601, 715. 

Kalki Avatar, 776. 

Kana Machi, 628. 

Kankariya Bir, 302. 

Kanphata Jogjis, 544. 

Karn Pichasni Devi, 727. 

Kamiji, Worship of, 299. 

Kayasths, 542. 

Khangars, Song of, 269. 

Kharbar Bir, Worship of^ 14. 

Kharpanch, The, 639. 

Khtrwar Tribe, 830, 861, 887, 
888, 890. 944, 982. 1046, 
1087, 1089. 1091, 1092, 1094, 
1095, 1097, 1163. 

Khasiya Tribe, 1044. 

Khattri Tribe, 949. 

Kbokhar Tribe, 41, 825. 



Khond Tribe, 23, 28, 73, 160, 
171. 322. 34«. 354. 361, 3% 
518, 522, 527, 644, 645, 639, 
1 1 18. 

Khudrau Tree, 5, 613, 

King Pawan, A Folktale, 229. 

Kings of Old, 682. 

Kol Tribe, 91, 782, 79', 795. 
797. 884. 8815. 

Korwa Tribe, 846. 917, 953. 

Kulu Couplets, 1 102. 

Kumaon Folktale, 938. 

Kunbi Etymology, 208. 

Kurmundan, 374. 



Lalita, A Local Deity, il. 
Lamps, Lighted, 240. 
Landlord's Cesses, 325. 
Land Measures, 1104, 1181, 

1182. 
Lead Coins, 411. 
Legend, A Muhammadan, 583. 
Leopards, Superstition, 73, 558. 
Leprosy, 10, 238, 709. 
Uvirate, The, 33, 5°, 449, 45«- 
Lichhavis, Origin of, 584. 
Lightning, 232. 
Liver-Eaters, 88. 
Lizards, 246, 935. 
Local Shrines, 159, 165, 732. 
Locusts, 931. 
Lodha Tribe, 393. 
Long Life, Omeo, 795 ; Spell 

for. III. 
Looking-GIass Superstition, 685. 
Lord's Return, The, 152. 
Lorik, Tale of, 872, 989. 
Love Songs, 270, 272, 716. 
Lucky Days, 357, 857, 928, 94* 

M 

Mad Dog, A, 11 53. 
Madhoji Sindhia, 806. 
Maggots, Cure for, 159. 
Maghs, Superstitions, 856. 
Magic Circle, The, 68. 
Magic Seal of Treasury, 925. 
Magicians, 361. 
Mahabharata Phala, 147. 
Mahabir, 2. 
Mahadeva, Propitiation of, 4171 

811. 
Mahamai, 297. 
Mahamari, Worship of, 165. 
Mahasu Deota, 423, 425, 611. 
Mahra Tribe, 789. 
Majhwar Tribe, 852, 920, I057t 

1069, 1 166. 
Makhdum Alia Sabir, 1045. 
Makhdum Jahaniya Jahangastti 

19- 
Makhdum Sahib, 427. 
Makhdum Shah Ashraf, 807. 
Makutji, Worship of, 434. 
Malignant Deities, Propitiatioe 

of, 733. 
Manasa Dtvi, 971. 
Mangan Diwan, the Saiot, 16^ 
Manners, European, 262. 
Manorial DncS| 187, 189, 196. 
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Manrar Devi, 148. 
Mare Riding, 366. 
Marriage, by Capture, 26, 56, 
172 ; Customs, 2S, 48, 59, 67, 
322, 454, 52s, 536. 541, 551, 
639, 644, 645. 743» 749, 753. 
883, 889, 891, 917, 920, 922, 
949, 974, 975, 976, 977, 982, 
1013, 1014, 1015, 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1021 ; By Proxy, 40, 
341, 438 ; Signs of, 700 ; En- 
gagements, 105 1 ; Infant, 24 ; 
News, 334 ; Relations on, 
833 ; Song, 406, 957. 

Martin, General Clauds, 
1 172. 

Martyrs, Army of, 869. 

Masan, 108, 561, 677. 

Matches, 400. 

Matgair Shrine, 609. 

Matranee, 800. 

Maun Cbaraun, 932. 

Meals, Anglo-Indian, 266 ; As- 
pect at, 328. 

Measures, Rural, 202, 490, 1181 
^ 1 182, 1 183, 1 184, 1 185. 

Medical Treatment, 712, iioa 

Medicine Men, 555. 

Meeting Omens, 235, 236, 4S1, 

939. 
Megasthenes on India, 80. 
Meo Tribe, 53, 207, 457. 79^. 
Merchant's Daughter and the 

Jinn, 924. 
Meteor, Fall of, 673. 
Metals, Ideas about, 761. 
Milk, Unclean, 27, 441. 
Mina Tribe, 453. 
Miracle, A Bengali, 694. 
Miran Sahib, 702, 912. 
Mmors, Ideas about, 1 162. 
Missions, early, 414. 
Mohini, 687. 

Mongols in Kumaon, 213, 214. 
Monkey Catching, 69 ; Killing, 

847. 
Monsha Puja, 1119. 
Monumental Stones, 1105, 1187. 
Moon Folklore, 590, 858; 

Spots on, 87. 
Moonshine, 866. 
Moon Worship, 1046. 
Morning, Signs of, 46. 
Mothers. The right, 812. 
Mountain Deities, 288, 314, 316, 

350.355,358.415, 426, 432, 

433, 614, 770, 1044. 
Mourning Customs, 329, 333, 

3S^» 748. 
Movement of Feet, Hands, &c., 

1152. 
Muhammad, His Supeistitions, 
^ 779. 

Stfnla Afterism, 379. 
Muradi, 719. 
Murders of Children« 446. 

N 

Nagar Deo, Worship of, 420. 

Nagari, 804. 

Mag Panchami, 49$. 

Makti Deirl, Woiship of, 137. 



Names, Unlucky, 318, 364, 580, 

873, 1142, 1145- 
Nat Demons, 359 ; Tribe, 273, 

596,794. 
New Year, 1061, 1123. 
Newar Tribe, 63. 
Newari Song, 133. 
News, Communicating, 835. 
Nomadic Tribes, 51, 1167. 
Nose-boring, 630. 
Nose-rings, 980; Taking off, 

49.741,742. 
Nudity Spells, 1073, 1085, 

I143, 1161. 
Numbers, Lucky, 1008. 



Oaths, 72, 634, 636,643, 754. 
Oceans, The Seven, 576. 
Offerings, Religious, 913. 
Oil-rubbing, 625. 
Oil Woman's Song, 271. 
Omens, 218, 381, 382, 464, 

481, 707, 864, 939, 1009, 

1075. 
Om Sat Nam, 162, 309. 
Opium Cultivation forbidden, 

182. 
Ordeals, 217, 664, 746, 1132. 
Omameot-making, 109, 11 25, 

1131, 1134. 
Observances, Regarding, 1137. 
Owls, 381. 



Pahariya Tribe, 66. 
Palace, A buried, 1004. 
Palasa Tree, 674. 
Palethan Idioms, 134. 
Panchayat, 439, 830, 947, 948, 

1028, 1 138, 1 166. 
Panigrabana, 851. 
Panipat, Sites at, 862. 
Panjtan, The, 733. 
Panka Tribe, 554. 
Parda System, The, 642. 
Park Street, Calcutta, 1099. 
Parsees, 724. 
Patari Caste, 460, 852, 1057, 

1069, 1 166. 
Patna, Fitch's Account of, 722, 
Peacock's feathers, 99 ; Totem, 

171. 
Pelu, Saint, 802. 
Penance, 37. 
Persons who never prosper, 

87a 
Philosopher's Stone, 1071. 
Phulmati Devi, 145. 
Piffeonkimng, 75, 319, 440, 

837, 839. 
Pillar, An ancient, 412. 
Pins at Cross Roads, 652. 
Plr, Exorcism of, 943 ; Worship 

of, 966. 
Plank Seat, 629. 
Plays and Amusements, 916. 
Plough Worship, 374. 
Politeness, Rules of, 848. 
Polyandry, 41, 320, 825, 923, 

II20* 



Pomegranate Superstition, 

"39. 

Pommelo, 800. 

Popular Saying, 268. 

Portuguese, 399, 598, 602, 799, 
1098. 

Possession, 809. 

Posture in Religious Ceremo- 
nies, 43. 

Parsodha Bir, 7. 

Pregnancy, 691. 

Price, Mrs., Inscription, 398. 

Priesthood of Gcnds, 755. 

Princess and Demon Lover, 
762 ; Regaining love of 
Prince, 985. 

Property abandoned in old 

^ age, 1 133- 

Proverbs, 130, 131, 277, 401, 

403. 405. 407, 719, 805, I178, 

1 179, 1 180. 



Rags as Offerings, 302, 506 

592, 10 1 2. 
Rainfall Proverb, 13a 
Rain Measurement, 386. 
Rain Spells, 572, 651, 681, 704, 

874, 1006, 1072, 1 161 ; 

Omens, 1067. 
Raja, Burdwan, 339; Lakhan, 

145, 167 ; Vena, 1076 ; With 

Two Tongues, 1076. 
Rajputs, Character, 77; Oath, 

754- 
Rakhsel Dih, Worship of, 145. 
Rakshabandhan Festival, 173. 
Ram's Horns, 286. 
Rathor Rajputs, 70. 
Rats, Eating of, 64 ; Euphem- 
ism, 97; Understanding 

Speech, 653. 
Reaping Ceremonies, 995. 
Relations, Intercouse between, 

841. 
Re-marriage Charms, lio. 
Respect, Signs of, 530. 
Riddles, 128, 278, 408, 409, 

718. 
Rings, 771. 
River Worship, 138, 142, 497, 

740. 
Rope-riding, 417, 516, 811. 
Roshani Fair, 12. 
Ruby Superstition, 567. 
Rudraksha Berry, 575. 
Rugs, Evil Eye, 9a 
Rupture, Cure for, 82a 
Rustic Measures, 202. 

8 

Sadhs, 790. 
Sadhu, A Bhagat, 6. 
Sahet Mahet, 1066. 
Sain Bhagat, 151. 
Saint, Torture of, 289. 
Saints, Living, 1043. 
Sairi, Worship of, 165. 
Saivite, 502. 
Salagrama Stone, 104a 
Salono Festival, 173. 



Salutation, Rules of, 1136. 
Samanta Raja, Legend, 1 148. 
Samman, Aphorisms of, 127, 

129. 
Samman Burj, 1037. 
Sandais Dih, 145. 
Santal Harvest Ceremony, 

1041. 
Sarrifs, 946. 
Satti, 798 ; Monuments, 282, 

5'4, 730. 
Saura Tribe, 1 121. 
Savant Sinh, Worship of, 157. 
Savaras. See Sauras. 
Saya, 561. 

Sayyad Salar Masand, 503, 819. 
Sayyad, Worship of, 904. 
Scapegoats, 808. 
School-room Rhjmie, 275. 
Scorpion-bite, Charms, 563, 

690,699,991, 1 147. 
Self-sacrifice, 337, 
Serpent Worship, 248, 368, 

616, 905. See Snake Worship. 
Servants' Wages, 894. 
Seven Sisters, The, 800. 
Shadow, Pollution by, 83. 
Shah Abdul Aziz, 780. 
Shah Abul Allah, 1122. 
Shah Abul Razak, 313. 
Shah Kasim Sulaimani, 964, 

1038,1047, 1049, "12. 
Shah Rahma, 296. 
Shah Wilayat, 163. 
Shama, The, 800. 
Shams-i-Tabrez, 859. 
Shaod Mata, looi. 
Shardul Chirya, 659. 
Shashti, Worship of, 612. 
Shaving, 205, 230, 708. 
Shoe Omen, 473. 
Shoemaker's Stone, 566. 
Shohdas, 543. 
Shooldarry, 800. 
Shor, People of, 720. 
Shrine at Ajudhya, 608. 
Silver, Kinds of, 921 ; Comes at 

Fatehpur, 1 107. 
SIMMS, Mr., Elegy on, 486, 594. 
Singhara Nut, 136, 137. 
Sinha, Title of Brihmans, 553, 

784, 787. 951. 
Sleep, Position in, 107, 56a 
Small-pox, 17, 84, 141, 501, 
Snake, 86. 253 ; Charms, 102, 

344. 346, 349, 362, 690 ; 

Respect for, 927, 1002, 1081 ; 

Stone, 579 ; Superstition, 

671, 1002; Worship,: 144, 

290,306, 494, 495, 496, 507, 

971, 1115. 
Sneezing, 245. 350, 25^, 377» 

860,941, 1154. 
Songs, Aboriginal, 801, 953, 

958. 
Soosie, 321. 
Soul, Ideas regarding, 482, 861, 

i(y59. 
Sowing Customs, 984. 
Spells for Famine, 47a 
Spiders, 382. 
Spirits, Ideas segarding, 3, 965 

"44. 
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Spleen, Cure for. 1 140. 

Sport, Superstitions, 221, 223, 

476. 
Spread hand, The, 747. 
Spring, Sacred, 416. 
Sraddha, 230, 627. 
Stammering, Cure for, 478. 
Standing on one Leg, 533. 
Stone Circles, 759. 
Stone Implements, 115. 
Stuart, Gbneral, 261, 599. 
Stumbling, 1152. 
Succession, Rules of, 445, 827, 

923»978, 1 1 26. 
Sugarcane, 487, 679, 868. 
Sugar, Sacred, 154. 
Sun Worship, 153, 728. 
Sunadri Devi, 505. 
Sunar Caste. 950, 1016. 
Swallows, 863. 
Sweepers, 764. 
Sweetmeats, Gods purchasing, 

158. 
Swinging Festival, 511. 



Tailors, Hindii, 643; Oaths, 

72. 
Taimur, Legend of, 689. 
Tank-digging, 732 ; Worship, 

902. 
Tarkari, Meaning of, 597. 
Tasmahbaz Thags, 721. 
Tattooing, 26, 757. 
Teeth, Gold Pins in, 828 ; Ideas 

about, 622 ; Superstition, 670. 



Teetotalism, 193. 

Teignmouth, I/5RD, 397. 

Tejaji Worship, 166. 

Temple built in a night, 992 ; 
Defilement of, 295; Exclusion 
from, 78. 

Thaggi, 35. 

Thags, Appointment of Stran- 
gles, 176 ; Burial of Victims, 
156 ; Caves of EUora, 606 ; 
Contamination, 578 ; Danger 
of Interfering with, 116, 222, 
238 ; Division of Plunder, 45, 
293 ; European Patron of, 
123 ; Female, 179 ; Goat 
SscriBce, 4 ; Initiation, 635 ; 
Kicking Corpses, 186 ; Mys- 
tic Signs, 198 ; Offerings at 
Bindhachal, 304 ; Omens, 
119, 122, 218, 220, 227, 244, 
249. 251, 375» 377. 380. 384. 
580, 582. 585. 589. 651, 656, 
693, 706 ; Persons protected 
from attack, 174 ; Pick-axe 
Fetish, 47 ; Recognition, 190; 
Religion, 307 ; Rules of 
Abstinence, 31, 184; Sacri- 
fices, 4 ; Tapauni, 154 ; Un- 
lucky Days, 559. 

Tharu Tribe, 892. 

Theft Ordeal, 217. 

Thieves' Spells, 108, 677. 

Threshing-floor Ceremonies, 
593, '001. 

Thumb Marks, 452 ; Pointing, 
204, 845. 



Thunderbolts, 115, 378. 
Tiger and Cat, 658 ; Duff, iioi : 
Ghost, 775 ; Killing Cow, 672. 
Tilak, Right of conferring, 520. 
Tiled House, Prejudice against, 

853. 

Tithes, 191. 

Title-Deeds Engraved, 603. 

Tobacco, 29, 193. 

Tombs at Calcutta, 893, 955. 

Toothache Charm, 370. 

Tooth Brush Tree, 283. 

Totemism, 66, 73, 171, 453, 
621, 640. 1148. 

TowNSEND, Mr., Epitaph, 124, 
258. 

Transference of Disease, 89. 

Transmigration, Legend, 692. 

Travellers' Record, 714. 

Tray, Beating of, 1 14. 

Tree, Fallen, 996 ; Marriage, 
891 ; Prejudice against cut- 
ting, 777 ; Sacred, 419, 729. 
818, 929, 930 ; Unlucky, 875 ; 
Worship, 515, 615. 619, 856. 

Tribal Organization, 1060, 1129, 

Turbans, 519. 

Turmeric, 150. 



Vaccination, 228, 776. 
Vaishnava, 76, 502. 
Vessels, Miraculous, 1150. 
Village Gods, 436 : Names, 
803, 961 ; Worship, 812. 



Vishnu, Incarnation, 170. 
Visits of Condolence, 1073. 
Vomiting, Cures for, 243, 10, 

II. 
Vyasu, Worship of, 424. 

w 



Wasp Sting, Cure for, 699: 
Water Demons, 940. 
Weavers, Hindu, 643 ; Oaths, 

72. 
Weights and Measures, 1032. 
Wellesley, Marquis, 396. 
Wells, 986, 1 1 55. 
Where do you go ? 109. 
Whirlwinds, 2^. 
Who should not go together, 

1077. 
Widow Marriage, 33, 50, 199, 

338, 449. 451, 831, 1027. 
Wire-making, 11 28. 
Witchcraft, 88, 91, 345, 354. 

527, 867, 871, 1086. 
Wolf-Children, 58, 979. 
Women, Custom, 340; Exclu- 
sion from Ceremonies, 815; 

Priests, 50S ; Song, 402. 
Work, Abstinence from, 1118. 
Worms, Charm for, 663. 
Worship, Domestic, 914 ; Local, 

823 ; Modes of, 82a 
Wrestlers, 226 
Writing, Kinds of, 30. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The present periodical is intended to be a con- 
tinuation of Panjab Notes 6- Queries, of which four 
volumes were published, between 1883 and 1887, 
under the Editorship of Captain R. C. Temple, 
B. S. C. The publication ceased on his transfer 
to Burma. The title has been for the present 
extended so as to include, roughly speaking, that 
portion of India where the language of the 
people is of the Aryan type. We shall, however, 
insert occasionally notes and queries in connec- 
tion with the Dravidian, Kolarian and Tibeto- 
Burman races. 

In particular attention will be devoted to the 
following subjects :— 

(i). Religion.— Here it is proposed to publish 
notes and queries on all the religions professed 
by the natives of Hindustan, excluding Christi- 
anity. The publication will be, of course, abso- 
lutely unsectarian, and will aim at collecting 
information more particularly on the popular 
faith of the people, the local deities of Hinduism, 
the ascetic and monastic orders, the saints and 
martyrs of Islim, as well as notes on the faith of 
the P^rsi, the Buddhist and the Indian Jew. 

(2). Sociology.— Under this head we shall 
admit all information coming under the general 
head of sociology, — the manners, customs, food, 
dress and social institutions of the people. 

(3). Antiquities and Local History. — This will in- 
clude notes on the ancient buildings and historic 
cal sites of Upper India. We shall particularly 
aim at the formation of lists of antiquities 
which have not as yet come under examination 
by the Archaeological Survey ; and we shall en- 
deavour to record the local legends and traditions 
of the people in which every district abounds, 
many of which are at present hid away in Settle- 
ment Reports, and similar sources of information 
where they are practically inaccessible. 

(4). Folklore, — This section will contain notes 
on the popular superstitions, the worship of ghosts 
and demons, fetishism and totemism, the evil-eye, 
the traditionary remedies for disease, magic and 
witchcraft, and other subjects of a similar nature. 

(5). Ethnography. — Here we shall collect infor- 
mation on the peculiarities of various races ; their 
history, legends and traditions, their social orga- 
nisation and structure. 

(6). Language and Philology, — Under this head 
we shall admit notes on the modern dialects of 
the country; their grammar and vocabulary. 
We hope to obtain in particular information on 
the more obscure dialects, such as the Hindi of 



the Himalayas and Central Indian hills; the 
argot or slang of the criminal classes ; and lists 
of local agricultural and rural terms not found in 
the ordinary dictionaries. We shall publish oc- 
casionally collections of local proverbs, songs and 
riddles, rhymes and catches. 

(7). Anglo-Indian Local History. — Here we shall 
aim at collecting information on the lives of emi- 
nent Anglo-Indians and the earlier settlers ; and 
we shall in particular print some of the more 
curious and interesting monumental inscriptions 
to be found in the old cemeteries of many of our 
cities and cantonments. 

(8). Bibliography. — We shall not only publish 
brief reviews and abstracts of new books and 
other publications dealing with the subjects spe- 
cial to this periodical, but we shall aim at the 
formation by degrees of a complete Bibliography 
of the books and periodicals dealing with them. 

(9). Numismatics. ^This will include notes on 
the ancient and modern coinage of the country, 
dealing especially with those local mints which 
usually escape the notice of the professed numis- 
matist. 

(10). Arts and Manufactures, — Under this head 
we propose to admit notes on the minor local 
industries of Northern India. 

(11). Agriculture, — Here we shall occasionally 
insert notes on the culture of the less known 
agricultural staples. 

We shall, in fact, admit in a brief form any 
available information on the present condition 
and past history of Upper India, provided that 
it is purely unsectarian and inoffensive to any 
class of the community. 

The amount of the unrecorded information on 
the subjects briefly given above is very large. 
Few residents in this country, and in particular 
the large official class, have time and leisure to 
collect information and compile articles and 
papers of the nature of those published in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society or the Indian Anti- 
quary ; but there are few men of culture and ob- 
servation who do not record in their note- books 
the numerous facts of interest which come under 
their notice during tours in the camping season 
and in the course of their daily intercourse with 
the people. All this valuable knowledge is too 
often lost because there is no medium by which 
it can be recorded, and no publication exists 
which aims at bringing into communication the 
scholars and observers who are scattered over the 
country. This want our new periodical will 
attempt to supply. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

1. Gaya— A survival of Buddhism.— Camp- 
ing in Gay^ lately, I have been testing census 
schedules. The great difficulty has been to find 
out the religious sect of each person. The or- 
dinary low caste man is quite unable to tell his 
sect. I solve this by asking :— " What dtoid do you 
most worship ? " Sometimes I have been surprised 
by the answer :— *• Baudhji" This was always from 
a low caste Hind(i. Of course Baudh is the so- 
called Buddha, incarnation of Vishnu ; but I never 
before heard of that incarnation being worshipped 
by Hindis. It is evidently an interesting relic 
of Buddhism, of which Gayd is the original home 
and old stronghold.— G. A. Grierson. 

2. Mirzapur — Popular Religion — Local 
Shrines— Gansam Deo— Mahabir.— At Mdrkun- 
di, north of the Son river, is a rude mud-building, 
about 15 feet square, roofed with a thatch, in very 
bad repair, which is the shrine of the local god 
Gansdm Deo, who is also called Bara Deo. Here all 
castes, even Br&hmans, worship him. His priest 
is a Baiga, selected from the aboriginal tribe of 
Bhuiydrs. Inside the shrine is a small platform, 
about four feet square, and on it are some rude 
earthen vessels with miniature legs like one of 



our round iron cooking pots ; these are known as 
kalsa, and are offered to the deity, not being used 
for any other purpose. They also offer little 
earthen images of horses, which are known as the 
escort (sawdri) of Gansam Deo. A large pif>al tree 
overshadows the shrine, but is said to have no 
connection with it. There is no special direction 
in which this shrine (known as Deothdn) is to be 
built in relation to the village site, and there may 
be more than one in the village. Goats are 
offered there on Tuesdays by the Baiga. He 
cuts off the head outside and brings in the head 
dripping with blood, a few drops of which are 
allowed to fall on the platform. Then the wor- 
shippers cook and eat the meat of the animal 
outside. From the roof of the shrine hangs the 
magic chain (gurda) with which the Baiga beats 
himself in order to excite himself to the necessary 
pitch of ecstacy. When Brdhmans worship they 
make the fire sacrifice {hont). 

Close by is an image of Mah&Mr or Hanum^n, 
the monkey-god, of whom a Brahman is priest. 
His image is fixed under a Bahera tree (Terminals 
Balefica). The image is covered with a little shed, 
and in front is a platform of broken stones. Hii 
image, with its long tail, is smeared with red. The 
village Pandit, a Misr Brahman, does worship 
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here on Tuesdays. He oilers a thick wheat cake 
{rot)t sweets and a fire sacrifice {hom), and he 
receives the ofierings. He seems to have no 
prejudice against the local aboriginal shrine close 
by. Both are ill kept, and the people do not 
seem to care much about either. — W, Crooke, 

3. Santals— Offerings to appease Evil Spi- 
rits.— Such oflferings may often be seen. Sometimes 
they consist of clay images of horses and elephants, 
&c., which are offered on the sylvan shrines ; 
sometimes they are eggs or a handful of grain 
placed on the path as though to bribe the spirit 
not to enter the village, while sometimes they 
are merely wisps of grass which are suspended 
to trees on the confines of the jungle, — {Ball : 
jungle Life in India, p, 235). 

4. Thags— Sacrifice of Goats.— Upon a 
white sheet is placed the consecrated pick-axe 
and knife of the gang with all the spirits brought 
for the feast. Two goats are selected, black and 
perfect in all their parts ; they are bathed, washed 
and made to face the west, and if they shake them- 
selves lustily to shake off the moisture from their 
bodies, they are considered acceptable to Devi. 
Ifoneonly shakes himself, both are accepted. If 
neither does, it is a sign that Devi has rejected 
both, and the party eat the rice and drink the 
spirits, but postpone the sacrifice to another day, 
regarding the feast in the light of a simple meal. 
If the feast take place, the skins, bones and 
offal are thrown into a pit, so that no one but a 
thag may see them. — Illustrations of the History and 
Practices of the Thags : London^ 1837, P* 68, sq, 

5. Khudrau Tree— A Folk Etymology.— 
The Abies Morinda is a sacred tree named Khud- 
row, said to mean ** honey tears," which are resin- 
ous drops which exude from it, and are made 
into cakes and offered. The people connect 
Khudrow with Khuda = ** God " (Miss Gordon Gum- 
ming : From theHebrides to the Himalayas, II, p. 171). 
Can any one give any more information about 
these cakes, and where and to whom are they 
offered ? Is the Abies Morinda everknov/n as Khudrau, 
which would ordinarily mean *• self-sown" or 
*• spontaneous ? " — W, Crooke. 

6. Panjab— Sadhua Bhagat. -— Sadhua 
Bhagat is the patron saint of butchers. Once he 
was going to kill a goat when the animal threat- 
ened that he would revenge himself in another 
birth. This so impressed the butcher that he 
joined the sect of Sidhs, whence his name. 
Another story is that he was a Muhammadan, but 
his name is opposed to this version of his origin. 
His name appears in many local songs. — Chaina 
Mall. 

7. Mirzapur— Local Shrines— Prasodha 
Bir.— In the hamlet of Prasodha, attached to the 



village of Sahaspura, is the shrine of Prasodha Blr, 
" the hero of purity, " who has a wide reputation. 
He has a square masonry shrine facing east, and 
a rude, shapeless image inside, with a number of 
carved stones, which look as if they had been 
taken from an ancient shrine of which only 
one pillar now remains standing close by. This 
pillar is now known RsMahdbir, and is occasionally 
worshipped with flowers and lighted lamps. Pra- 
sodha has no Brahman priest, but is worshipped 
with the fire sacrifice (hom) by any person who 
thinks it worth to come and bring his own Brah- 
man to do the business. Cakes, milk and flowers are 
offered by respectable people. Low castes, like 
Khatiks, off^er a kid or a young ram. Such offer- 
ings remove disease and procure offspring. They 
think that the shrine is in honour of the ghost 
of some eminent person who died here ; but no 
one knows any more about him. Pilgrims have 
come from as far off" as Calcutta and Delhi to 
worship here. One Basant Mall of Chundr, many 
years ago, dug a tank in front of the shrine, but 
the wall and steps have now fallen into ruins. 
The worship of these Birs is very interesting, and 
represents, probably, the most typical and prema- 
ture form of the popular belief. — W, Crooke. 

8. Hill Worship,— At Bindichna I ascend- 
ed a sandstone hill which had been weathered 
and eroded to a most grotesque shape ; but I 
experienced much trouble in inducing the coolies 
who were with me to accompany me to the highest 
peak, which was indeed somewhat difl&cult to 
reach. One man positively refused, the other 
two were trembling violently the whole time, and 
without assistance would certainly have come to 
grief. They excused themselves on the ground 
that they did not know how to climb ; but I be- 
lieve some superstitious fear was really the cause 
of their reluctance. — Ball : Jungle Life in India, 
p. 484, sq. 

9. Muzaffarnagar— Village God— Bhumiya. 

— Bh6miya here is popularly known as the zamin- 
ddr. He is the patron of cultivation and cattle. 
Lamps are lighted at his shrine and Brdhmans are 
fed. The village sweeper beats a drum at his 
shrine on Sundays, and gets petty dues of grain. — 
W. Crooke. 

10. Bombay — Image Worship — Leprosy- 
Deaf and Dumb. — In every Hindu family idols 
are daily worshipped. After they are washed a 
mark is made on their foreheads with a pigment 
composed of sandal-wood : a pinch of rice is applied 
over the mark, and flowers are heaped on the head 
of the idol. Care is taken in the choice of flowers 
for particular deities. On the head of Shambhu 
should be placed the leaves and flowers of the 
bel tree, leaves and flowers of the tulsi on that 
of Ganpati Durwa. Red coloured and sweet- 
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smelling flowers are alone used as offerings to the 
goddesses. Roses are preferred for this purpose. 
The Shastras also enjoin similar care in the case 
of the sandal-wood mark. Only a white sandal- 
wood mark should be made on the foreheads of 
Shambhu and Vishnu. Red sandal-wood is 
used for Ganpati and the other female deities. 
Deviation from these rules is threatened with the 
visitation of black or white leprosy. Only full- 
blown flowers, not buds, should be used in these 
oflferings. If buds are used, the worshipper's 
next child will be deaf and dumb.— R, Jagandthju 

11. Muzaffarnagar— Local Goddess— Lali- 

ta. — Another well-known local goddess is Lalita. 
She is the sister of Kali. She brings bad dreams, 
and appears at night in all sorts of terrible forms. 
Her speciality is her long teeth, and she has 
sometimes a curious way of blowing up or inflat- 
ing the bodies of people who do not respect 
her, to twice their natural size. — W. Croohe. 

12. Panjab— Saint Abdul Qadir Jilani— 
The Roshani Fair at Ludhiana.— This fair is 
very similar to the Chirdghan fair at Lahore. 
It is held in an open piece of ground near the 
fort at Ludhidna, where there is a shrine of the 
saint. He is said to have left his tooth-brush 
here, which grew into a nim tree. The fair is 
held partly on the nth day of Rahi-us-sdni (yih 
March), and is attended by thousands of Hindu 
and Muhammadan villagers who visit the shrine 
of the Pir S^hib, and light lamps at his tomb. 
Women, who desire male offspring, make offer- 
ings at the tomb. Some Jats believe that taking 
their cattle to the shrine secures them from dis- 
ease and death. The fair lasts for three or four 
days, and the villagers move about both by day 
and night, singing all sorts of rural songs.— CAama 
Mall. 

13. Crocodiles— Put in Tanks— Worship- 
ped.— ** Hindus sometimes put crocodiles, which 
are objects of veneration, with some classes at 
least, into tanks — an attention which the croco- 
diles reciprocate by preying, when they get the 
chance, on their benefactors* persons or on their 
flocks and herds. — {Ball : Jungle Life in India, 
p. 26). Query, — What tribes worship crocodiles, 
and how are they worshipped ? 

14. Mirzapur— Village Shrines — Kharbar 
Bir,— In the village of Bhuili is the shrine of 
Kharbar Bir, the hero of noise. No one can tell 
anything of him. He is worshipped with offer- 
ings of earthen pots {kalsa), flowers and eatables. 
There is no day fixed for the worship. Part of 
the offerings are eaten then and there by the 
worshippers, and the rest given to the person in 
charge of the shrine, who is an aboriginal Bay^r. 
He also gets at harvest {deo/tdri), which should be 
I j sers of grain per cultivator; but it is sometimes 



more and sometimes less. Off'erings are made 
when there is any trouble, disease, &c.— W^. Crooke, 

15. Vizagapatam— Human Sacrifice. — Of 
the hill tribe Kuddlu, there are said to be two 
distinct classes, the Kotia Kudljlu and Jathapu 
Kuddlu. The former is that which was in the 
habit of off'ering human sacrifices to the god 
called Jankari with a view to secure good crops. 
This ceremony is generally performed on the 
Sunday either preceding or following the Pongal 
feast. The victim was seldom carried by force, 
but procured by purchase ; and there was a fixed 
price for each person, which consisted of forty 
articles, such as a bullock, a male buff^alo, a cow, 
a goat, a piece of cloth, a silk cloth, a brass pot, 
a large plate, a bunch of plantains, &c. The 
man who was destined for the sacrifice was imme- 
diately carried before the god, and a small quan- 
tity of rice, coloured with saff'ron, was put upon his 
head. The influence of this was said to prevent 
his attempting to escape, even though set at liber- 
ty. It would appear, however, that from the mo- 
ment of his seizure till he is sacrificed he was 
kept in a continual state of stupefaction or in- 
toxication. He was allowed to wander about the 
village, to eat and drink anything he might take 
a fancy to, and even to have connection with any 
of the women whom he might meet. On the 
morning set apart for the sacrifice, he was carried 
before the idol in a state of intoxication. One of 
the villagers officiated as a priest, cut a small hole 
in the stomach of the victim, and with the blood 
that flowed from the wound the idol was besmear- 
ed. Then the crowds from the neighbouring vil- 
lages rushed forward, and he was literally cut in 
pieces. Each person who was so fortunate as to 
secure it, carried away a morsel of the flesh and 
presented it to the idol at his own village. A 
sacrifice was never off"ered in any village oftener 
than once in twelve years, nor was there ever more 
than one victim. This, however, was not the case 
of Bastar, where twenty persons have frequently 
been sacrificed at a time. — Selections^ Governrneni of 
India, No, V.— Human Sacrifice and Infanticide, p. 10). 

16. Sport— Superstition about Forest Deity. 

—I had several beats here in the afternoon, in one 
of which two bears, a hyaena and several deer were 
seen ; but I did not get a shot at them. The peo- 
ple were very sad at this result, and attributed it 
to the deity who presided over the forest. It was 
hinted to me, as it had been under similar cir- 
cumstances in Singbh(jm, that he might be induc- 
ed to withdraw his protection were I to present 
the local priest with some sweetmeats. — (Bali: 
Jungle Life in India, p. 508). 

17. MuzaflFarnagar— Small-pox Worship. — 
In the Muzaffarnagar District is a shrine known as 
that of "the white small-pox mother {Ujali Mdtd)" 

They say that about twenty years ago one Ldla 
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Siirajbhdn alias Hardu^ri Mai, a mahdjan, got small- 
pox. The goddess appeared to him and told him 
to build a shrine to her, which he did. People 
come from all the neighbourhood to visit the 
shrine between the months of Chait and Asdrh. 
They offer lumps of coarse sugar {hheli) and various 
kinds of cakes, such as kachauris and pHris, When 
children get small-pox or scrofulous neck swell- 
ings, their parents pour water on the shrine and 
offer flowers, milk and Ganges water. The origi- 
nal shrine of this Mati is said to be at Riewaid, 
in Dehra-Dun, sxiahos from Hardwdr. There is a 
great fair there every year between the months of 
Chait and As^rh, when thousands of animals and 
large sums of money are offered. People come 
from all parts of the country and make vows to 
procure children. When a child is born they 
take it there and offer up whatever they may 
have vowed. Tlie lowest offering is five pice 
(known as panji panj ss five) Every offering should 
be in fives as this is sawaya or propitious. The 
priest is a Gus&in Mahant Balwant Gir. — 
W. Oooke. 

x8. A mritsar— Shrine of a Giant.— In the 
village of Kastewdl is a shrine to a giant, erected 
near a well, in which the giant, named Jamn6 
Shah, is confined. He is allowed to leave his well 
only on one night in the year (13th of the month 
Jeth). On his return all the village lamps are ex- 
tinguished. The sound of the rattling of his 
chains is heard, and a noise like the bubbling of 
a kuqqah, A very bad smell also pervades the 
place on these occasions. — Ghuldm Hmain. 

19. Makhdum Shah Jahaniya Jahangasbt 
— ThcSaint. — Thisubiquitous saint iasaid to have 
taken up his quarters for some time at Bhuili, in 
the Mirzapur District, where he inhabited one of 
the old Buddhist caves there which have been 
described by General Cunningham {Archaoloqical 
Reports, XI, 130). The d(K»rway of the chief cave 
is very small ; but even now it is said to extend 
itself wide enough to admit the largest tray of 
offerings ; and though the room is only 9ft. 7in. 
long by 7ft. gin. wide, no matter how great the 
throng of votaries may be, it always stretches 
itself to admit them. — W. Crooks. 

20. Panjab— Propitiation of the Demon of 
the Floods. — When a village is in danger from the 
overflow of a neighbouring river, an ofiering is 
made of a cocoanut and a rupee by the headman. 
He places the offering in his right hand and 
stands in the water. When the flood rises high 
enough to wash the offering out of his hand, it is 
believed that the waters will recede. Some peo- 
ple throw seven handsful of boiled wheat and 
sugar into thestream, and distribute theremainder 
among the persons present. Some take a male 
buffalo, a horse or a ram, and after boring the 
right ear of the animal, throw it in and leave it to 



the mercy of the river. If a horse is used, it 
should be saddled before#it is thrown into the 
water. — Chaina Mall. 

[These sacrifices to flood -demons are very commoD, and more 
instances would be intere»ting.] 

ai. Hot Springs— Ceremony-— Barrenness. 

— Mr. Ball (JungU Life in India, p. 531) says of a 
hot spring in Orissa : — •* Annually at a particular 
festival the spring is visited by numbers of peo- 
ple, and I was informed that scrambles for betel- 
nuts thrown by priests into the mud, through 
which the overflow water of the basin trickles, 
are a leading feature. The scramblers are princi- 
pally barren women, and those among them who 
succeed in finding a betel-nut will, it is believed, 
have their desire for children gratified ere long.*' 

aa. Bell presented to a Benares Tem- 
ple.— Who was the European Magistrate of Mirza- 
pur who presented a bell to the Durgd temple at 
Benares (Mr. Sherring : Sacred City of the Hindus^ 
p. 165). Is there any inscription on the bell ?— 
W. Crooke. 

23. Khonds — Human Sacrifice, — The victim 
had always to be purcliased. Criminals or pri- 
soners captured in war were not considered 
fitting subjects. The price was paid indiffer- 
ently in brass utensils, cattle or corn. The edni 
or priest (who might be of any caste) officiated 
at the sacrifice, but he performed the p&ja (an 
offering of incense, flowers, Sec), to the idol 
through the medium of the TUmba, a Khond child 
under seven years of age. This child was fed 
and clothed at the public expense, ate with no 
other person, and was subjected to no act deem- 
ed impure. For a month previous to the sacri- 
fice there was much dancing, festing, and intoxi- 
cation round the victim (meriah), who was 
adorned with garlands, &c., and on the day 
before the performance of the barbarous rite» 
was stupefied with toddy and made to sit, 
or if necessary bound, at the foot of a post on 
which was the efligy of a peacock represent- 
ing the earth Deity. The assembled multitude 
then danced around to music, and addressing 
the Earth said : — ** O God, we offer the sacri- 
fice to you ; give us good crops, seasons and 
health." After which they addressed the vic- 
tim :— •• We bought you with a price, and did not 
seize you. Now we sacrifice you according to 
custom and no sin rests on us." On the following 
day the victim being again intoxicated and 
anointed with oil, each individual present touched 
the anointed part and wiped the oil on his own 
head. They all then proceeded in procession 
^round the village and its boundaries, preceded 
by music, bearing the victim and a pole on 
which was attached a tuft of peacock's feathers. 
— 'C/f i/fwan Sacrifice and Itifanticide : Rec^rds^ 
GovemmiHt oflndia^ No. V).^{Jo be continued). 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

24. Infant Marriage— Early notice of. — 
Pliny {Nat, Hist,, VII, 2) says of the Calingoe of 
India that the women conceive at five years of 
age and do not live beyond their eighth year. — 
W. Crooks. 

25. Panjab— Presents, &c., to Daughters. 

— Among high caste Hindis, such as Brahmans, 
Chhattris and Khittris, a daughter invariably 
receives a present on festivals and other joyous 
occasions. Such people, as far as they can, will 
never use anything belonging to their daughters, 
and will not even drink water in the town or 
village where she has been married. An elder 
brother going to visit his married sister will not 
receive food or water from her. If he does not 
bring them with him, he must pay for them in 
addition to the customary present, which he is 
bound to make to her. — Chaifta Mall, 

[This is clearly a survival of marriage by capture, of which 
it would be interesting to collect other instances. ~Ed.] 



26. Gorakhpur— Tattooing,— Every one 
maintains that they make no distinction in the 
forms to be tattooed on women of diflferent castes or 
tribes. The professional tattooers say that their 
clients select any pattern which pleases them. I 
enquired particularly about animals, and if there 
was any tribe that objected to any particular 
animal, or had any particular tattoo. But all 
maintain that there is nothing of the sort: that 
there must have been at one time, I feel sure. 
Natives say that tattooing is the only form of 
ornament that goes down to the grave with one. 
Also, that food cooked by a woman, who has not 
some form of tattooing on the arms, is unlucky 
{manhiis), A girl is tattooed immediately after 
marriage. — PV. Cockburn, 

[The customs and ideas which regulate tattooing well 
deserve enquiry.— Ed.] 

27. Cow's Milk unclean.—" One custom of 
the Hos is, to the best of my belief, quite unique 
in India. It is that they regard cow's milk as 
unclean and unfit for human consumption. The 
cows in some parts of the Kolchdn are used for 
ploughing, and where they are not in charge of 
Hind6 herds, are never milked." (Ball : Jungle 
Life in India, p. 165). Query,— Does this custom 
prevail anywhere else in India ? 



28. Khonds— Marriage Rules.— The Khond 
bridegroom everywhere gives a consideration for 
his wife to her father, which is called saddi, in 
contradistinction to the price which is paid for a 
woman of any other race, who, as a wife, becomes 
property. Should a woman quit her husband at 



any time, he is entitled to the re-payment of this 
consideration, deducting the nuptial expenses 
which the father has incurred : while, should shq 
become the wife of another, the father has a 
right to recover the same amount from him, 
Women have a right to quit their husbands at 
pleasure, with the sole distinction that they 
cannot leave them when pregnant, nor one year 
after the birth of a child. And, upon the other 
hand, no man, who is without a wife, can refuse 
to receive any woman who chooses to enter his 
house to become, in that capacity, its mistress. 
And the women of Pandakol, for example, exep 
cise this right of change, on an average, four or 
five times in their lives ; some twice as often, but 
very few not at all. And to do so is a very easy 
process. In some parts of the country, in a 
village containing a hundred men, not above 
twenty, or at most thirty women, are to be found, 
so there is always abundant room for choice: 
while should the repugnance of the person pre- 
ferred be extreme, or should there be any tem- 
porary' difficulty, his tribe must receive the seeker 
of his bed until it is overcome, or she would 
pass on heaping shame upon her rejectors, de- 
claring of them "that such people had once lived, 
but had ceased to exist, and deep disgrace would 
attach to them. '* — Selections, Government of India, 
V, Human Sacrifice and Infanticide, p. 46. 



29. Betel-chev^ing and tobacco-smoking.— 

Professor Huxley (Critiques and Addresses, ^. 137) 
suggests ** that such strange customs as betel- 
chewing and tobacco-smoking may afford valu- 
able ethnological hints." It might be worth 
enquiring whether there are any caste or tribal 
rules regarding these habits. 



30. Writing— Madras.— In Telugu countries 
three kinds of hands are mentioned in writing.— 
Gajalipi, meaning ** elephant's-hand ;" Asvalipi, 
»• horse's-hand,*' and Markatalipi, "monkey's-hand." 
The former, Gajalipi, is applied to a flowing, 
round and legible hand, where every letter is large 
and beautiful. The Asvalipi is applied to writing 
which is not bold and round, but small and hud* 
died together irregularly. Markatalipi, "monkey's- 
hand, " is applied to the most illegible writing, 
the words being grouped together in masses. 
For this last reason this is also called GobisH, 
meaning chain (hand), in which the letters, ap- 
pearing with no space between, resemble a long 
and dragging chain. It would be interesting to 
know if any similar classification prevails in 
Northern India. 



31. Thags— Rules of abstinence.— During 
the first seven days of an expedition the families 
of those engaged in one expedition admit, or 
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should admit, no visits from the families of Thags 
who are absent on another expedition, lest the 
travellers destined for the one should go over to 
the other gang : neither should they eat anything 
that has belonged to the families of such other 
Thags. The Thags engaged ought not, till the 
seventh day, to dress any food in ghi^ nor eat 
any animal food except fish. But abstinence 
alone is not sufficient to propitiate the favour of 
the goddess : habits of neatness and cleanliness 
must be, for the time, observed, and the indul- 
gence of benevolent feelings is a deadly ofience. 
At this period the Thags must not shave, nor allow 
their clothes to be washed by a dhobi, nor give 
in charity. Even charity to the brute creation 
is suspended, for it is forbidden to bestow any 
food upon a dog, cat or jackal. None of the 
party must bathe nor eat sugar ; except what the 
leader may have brought with him when setting 
out. Formerly they never ate any salt or tur- 
meric, but this regulation is obsolete. After 
this preparatory mortification they, on the seventh 
day, indulge in a good meal ; but it is necessary 
that greens of some sort should be a component 
part of it. During the whole time the expedition 
lasts, if within one year, they must take no milk 
nor clean their teeth with a brush. — {lUustraiion of 
th$ History and Practices of Thags, p. 90). 

3a. Coal' Use in Religious Ceremonies.— Is 
coal used in any Hindu ceremony ? Mr. Ball 
(JuMgk Life in India, p. 5i3> gives a case of a 
priest bringing a lump for use in his " religious 
ceremonies.*' 

33^ RajpuUna— Widow Marriage— Levi- 
rate. — Among the Jdts as among the G6jars, Milis 
and all the tribes of Merwdrd widow marriage is 
the rule and is called ndtha. A man cannot marry 
his younger brother's widow, but may that of his 
elder brother. The younger brother has the 
first claim on the widow's hand ; but if he does 
not marry her, any one in the got may do so. 
No feast to the brotherhood is given in ndtha, 
and consequently this species of marriage is much 
less expensive than the other. No disability of 
any kind attaches to the children of a ndtha 
marriage : young widows are married ofi' by their 
husband's relations, who take from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 150 from the second husband. Formerly 
the widows were not allowed much choice as to 
whom they should marry, and were generally 
given to the highest bidder ; and in the early 
accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatised 
as revolting under the name of sale of women. 
As a matter of fact, grown-up widows can now 
choose for themselves, though when they do the 
Panchayat generally order a certain sum to be 
paid to the deceased husband's relations.— (fl^*- 
fniana Casettur, /, p. 80), 



34. Pliny'saccountof Elephan ts in 
India. — The elephants of smaller growth, which 
the Indians call bastards (nothoi) are emploved 
by them in ploughing. — {^Nat, Hist,, VIII, p. i). 

Were elephants ever employed in plough- 
ing ? Can the word *• nothoi " be a corrupton of 
n6tas=undergrown ? 

35. Thaggi. — A young man was found 
strangled in Jaunpur. A lota string was round 
his neck. This was not thaggi, because these 
assassins never use a lota string and never leave the 
instrument of strangulation on the victim, and 
try to conceal the body or deface the features 
with fire. It was suspected to be a zananah case, 
and a wealthy landowner of Oudh, who had 
been encamped near, was suspected. The crime 
was never detected,— Report, Inspector-General of 
Police, N.'W. Provinces, 1867, p. 109. 

36. Rajputana— Custom of exogamy- 
Marriage by capture.— The custom is very 
widespread and well known all over Asia ; but 
the Muhammadan law (of which the peculiar 
efiect is to break up the old tables of prohibited 
degrees) has so very largely obliterated it that 
we now rarely find it so well exemplified as in 
Rajputina, where we can trace it directly and 
palpably tothe assumption that the whole of a 
great clan scattered over half-a-dozen parts of a 
large country are kinsfolk, and that marriage 
between such kinsfolk is incest. Thus, while all 
inheritance, political and proprietary, goes through 
males exclusively ; and while the mere bearing 
of the same clan name is a complete bar to 
matrimony ; on the other hand, relationship 
through females gives no kind of claim whatever 
to inherit, and is no sort of bar to a marriage, 
except only that a man does not marry into his 
mothers family. His maternal aunt, for instance, 
he could not marry : his maternal cousin he 
could. Here, as wherever exogamy prevails, 
marriage by abduction of the bride flourishes 
universally in form wherever it has decayed in 
fact : and the ceremony may be witnessed in 
great perfection at any marriage in high life, 
when the bridegroom arrives with his wedding 
band of armed kinsmen, who clash their arms 
and rush in with a shout upon the bride's party. 
It can be easily understood that exogamy has 
always operated to stimulate jealousies and heart- 
burnings between clans, and to make the taking 
of a wife a still more troublesome and perilous 
business than in civilised life ; for it leaves the 
supply of wives in the hands of a neighbouring 
clan, always jealous and often at open feud, 
who may suddenly refuse to give their daughters, 
as in the famous story of the war between Israel 
and Benjamin. Disputes over brides and l)etro- 
thals have been important in R&jptit history. 
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Socially, the custom makes marriage difficult by 
narrowing the field of selection ; for a man cannot 
go very far among strange tribes to seek his wife, 
nor a father to seek a husband, so that a poor 
man often does not marry at all, while a rich man 
of high birth is besieged with applications for his 
band, in order that the stigma of an unmarried 
daughter may at least be formally removed. To 
this state of things may be traced in some degree 
the varietv of heirs in Rajputdna, and it has a 
direct tendency to encourage polygamy and in- 
fanticide. — Rajfutdna GazetUett I» p. 68, sq. 

37. Penance— Parallel between Hindu and 
Jewish usage. — The Tews in their period of pen- 
ance used to throw all leaven out of their houses 
(Exodus XII, 15—20 ; XIII, 7). Manu says (VI, 
15) : — "Let him cast away in the mouth of Aswina 
the food of sages which he had before laid up, 
and his vesture then become old, and his herbs, 
roots and fruits."— W^. Crooke. 

38. Injunctions as to abstaining from cer- 
tain kinds of food ^chiefly vegetable) on cer- 
tain days of the lunar fortnight— Eastern 
Bengal.— Eating kumrd^ a kind of gourd, on the 
fifsi day of a lunar fortnight will be followed by 
loss of money. 

Eating brihatS, or brinjal, on the second, brings 
privation of food. Enemies multiply from eating 
patol, a kind of cucumber (TrichosanihiS diaca), on 
the third. 

If a man eats miUd, or radish, on the fourth, his 
wealth decreases. A man gets a bad reputation 
who eats the bit fruit on the fifth. He will be 
re-born in the brute creation if he eats the leaves 
of the nim tree on the sixth. 

His constitution will be shattered if he eats the 
fruit of the toddy-palm on the seventh. 

Eating cocoanut on the eighth renders a man 
ignorant. 

Eating the aldbUt or bottle-gourd, on the ninth 
is as bad as eating beef. 

So also eating the kalamhit a kind of pot-herb 
(Convolvulus repens) on the tenth is as bad as eating 
beef. 

The guilt of mortal sin is incurred by eating 
kidney beans (sime^) on the eleventh. 

By eating the punisdh (Basella alba ? ) on the 
twelfth a man incurs the guilt of killing a 
Br&hm&n. 

If a man eats brinjal on the thirteenth his 
children are sure to die. 

Perpetual illness will be the consequence of 
eating the pulse known as kaldi on the fourteenth. 

And, finally, if a man eat flesh on the mw ov full 
moon, all his sins will be published to the world. — 
Rdj Mohan Chakravarti c Gayd. 



39. Merwara—Gujars— Custom of inherit* 
ance, — The Giijars in Merwara have adopted a 
custom of inheritance from the Mers, by which 
the property is divided according to wives, and not 
according to sons. — Rojputana Gazettur, /, p. 80). 

Can any one give instances of this practice 
among other branches of the Giijars or other 
allied tribes 7 

40. Marriage by proxy.— Malhar R&o Hoi- 
kar married a girl of the Sirwi tribe— half-caste 
Rajputs. The sword of the Mahratta ruler, with 
his handkerchief bound about it, represented the 
prince, and to that the girl was united. — Sir J. 
Malcolm : Memoirs of Central India^ II ^ p. 158. 

41. Polyandry practised by Khokhars of 
Panjab.— Ghulim B^sit {Tdrikh-i'mamdlik-i-Hind 
Dowson's Elliot, VIII, 202) says that the Panjib 
Khokhars practice polyandry. Is this still the 
case ? I can find no reference to it in Ibbetson'i 
Fanjab Ethnography.-^W. Crooke. 

4a. The spread hand. — The spread hand 
designates the Shiah, and holding up three fingers 
only the Sunni. In villages the spread hand is 
marked on the walls where Shiahs live during 
Muharram. — {Observations on the Musalmdns of 
India. By Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali, I, p. 36). 

[The spread hand is certainly not a symbol special to Mo* 
hammadans. Is the above statement correct ? — £d.] 

43. Posture in Religious Ceremonies- 
Eastern Bengal. — In performing a religious 
ceremony a Hindu should not sit with his face 
either to the west or to the sonth.^Rdj Mohan 
Chakravarti : Gayd, 

44. Panjab— Funeral ceremonies.— Some 
Hindus perform their own funeral ceremonies 
(kriya karm) during their lives in order to pre- 
vent themselves becoming evil spirits (bhiU) adftei 
death.— CAatfM Mall. 

45. Thags— Division of plunder.^Tbi 
leader's share was one-tenth. If the nature of the 
property does not admit of decimation, one anna 
in the rupee is assessed on its value for the bene* 
fit of the leader. After this deduction and th« 
payment of a small extra allowance to the Strang- 
lers, grave-choosers, diggers and other officers, 
the remainder is divided by lot, called in the Thag 
dialect hauri phenhua mdma or ddlna. It is usual 
to make three allotments of the spoil, and to 
divide the gang into three equal parties. A 
cowrie is then given to each party by whom it is 
marked. The cowries are then placed in the 
hands of a man who is kept ignorant of th« 
parties to whom they respectively belong, and th« 
final decision is made by placing one of the cowriei 
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upon each parcel of the plunder. The party 
then take possession of the shares thus consigned 
to them, and divide the produce among the in- 
dividuals. — Illustrations of the History and Practices 
of ike Thags : London , 1837, p. 16. 

46. Nepal — Beginning of morning.— The 
day begins when the tiles on a man's house can be 
counted, or when the hair on the back of a man's 
hand can be counted against the sky. — {Dr. 
Wright: History 0/ Nepal , p. 299). 

47. Thags— The pick-axe fetish. —When 
the sacred pick-axe is prepared it is entrusted to 
a member of the gang selected for his shrewdness, 
caution and sobriety. When in camp it is de- 
posited in the earth, under the special protection 
of the goddess. When buried it is always placed 
with the point towards the direction in which 
the party intend to proceed, and they have the 
fullest confidence that if another course is to be 
preferred, the point will be found to have veered 
round so as to indicate the better way. Certain 
classes of the Thags when halting throw their 
instruments into a well, and the received belief 
is that when wanted it will come up of itself if 
summoned in due form. When the pick-axe is 
buried no foot must touch the earth which 
covers it, nor must it at any time be approached 
by an unclean animal, or any object which bears 
contamination. After each time that it has been 
used for the preparation of a grave it must be 
submitted to the purification of a bath. If the 
pick-axe fall from the hand of the man who bears 
it dismay spreads through the gang. This may 
indicate the death of the bearer of the sacred 
weapon, or some dreaful reverse to the f(»rtunes of 
the gang. The bearer is immediately deprived 
of his office, and the enterprise on hand is aban- 
doned. The gang which suffers this misfortune 
is excommunicated from the society of all faithful 
Thags. The most sacred oaths are taken on the 
pick-axe, or a piece of cloth is folded in its shape 
and oaths are administered on it. After the 
administration of the oath the person sworn 
drinks water in which this representative of the 
sacred implement has been washed.— lllustvat ions 
of the History and Practices of the Thags : London, 
1837, P- 49. sq- 

48. Rajputana— Marriage customs of the 
Bhils. — Bhll children are not betrothed by their 
parents in childhood, A Bhil girl is often unmar- 
ried up to the age of 20 or 25. Her father can take 
no steps of his own accord for his daughter's 
marriage. Were he to do so, suspicion would be 
aroused that there was something wrong with the 
girl. His friends can take steps on his behalf, but 
he himself must wait for a proposal from the 
father of some eligible lad, which he can entertain 
or not as he pleases. Should he accept the pro- 
posal, the girl's father, having provided himself 



with a couple of earthen pots of liquor, will return 
to complete the ceremony of the sa^an or betrothal, 
sitting down under some large tree or other cool 
spot in the village. The girl's father and his 
friends join them, and the question of the amount 
of money to be paid by the father of the lad to 
the father of the girl is there and then disposed 
of. The amount varies, according to the means 
and status of the parties concerned, from Rs. 
30 to Rs. 60. When this is settled, the father of 
the boy makes a cup of leaves of the dhdk tree, 
and placing it on the top of the vessel of water, 
puts inside it two annas worth of copper coin. 
The girl's brother, or some other boy among her 
relations, then takes the coin and turns the cup 
of leaves upside down. The betrothal is then 
complete, and nothing remains but to drink the 
liquor, which is done on the spot. The girl's 
father then kills a goat and gives a feast to his 
future son-in-law and his father, after which the 
latter returns hoxne.^ Rajputdna Gazetteer, /, p. 
117,5^. 

49. Muhammadans— Taking off the nose- 
ring. — A Muhammadan married woman never 
takes off her nose-ring (nath) except during Mu- 
harram. — (Mrs. Mir Hasan AH: Observations on the 
Musalmdns of India, /, p. 103). 

50. Bhils— Widow-marriage — Levirate. — 

The day after the funeral the relatives of the de- 
ceased give a feast to the village, each relation 
providing something towards this feast— one rice, 
another ghi, and so forth. The honour of provid- 
ing a buffalo belongs to the deceased's son-in-law, 
and failing him, the brother-in-law or the brother. 
The deceased's widow, if young, is now asked 
by all the relations whether she wishes to 
remain in her late husband's house or to 
be married again — a ceremony called Ndtra. 
If she, as she generally does, wishes to be mar- 
ried again, she replies that she will return to her 
father's house. If the deceased has a younger 
brother, he will at once step forward and assert 
that he will not allow her to go away to any other 
man's house, and going up to her he throws his 
cloak over the widow, who thus becomes his wife, 
and is takeo away by him to his house then and 
there. Eight days afterwards, when she is suppos- 
ed to. have done mourning for her late husband, 
her new husband supplies her with a set of arm- 
lets in the place of those given by her former lord, 
which are taken off. The Ndtra is then complete. 
The younger brother is not, however, compelled to 
keep his brother's widow should he not wish to 
do so ; but it is such a point of honour that a boy- 
even will claim and exercise the right. Should 
the deceased have no younger brother, then the 
widow is taken away by her father or relations 
eight days after the Kdta.—'Rajpntdna Gazetteer, 
I, p. 120. 
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51. Nomadic Tribes in India.— Megas- 
thenes places among the Nomads of India a people 
whoarecalled Scyritse. These people have merely 
holes in their faces instead of nostrils, and flexible 
feet like the body of the serpent— (P/i>y : Nat. 
Hist.t Vll, p. 2). Can any one identify these 
people ?— W. Crookc. 

52. Bhandara — Banjaras. — The carrying 
trade of the country is in the hands of Banjdras. 
With their pack-bullocks they penetrate wilder- 
nesses and perform long journeys impracticable 
for any other mode of transit. The Musalman 
section are known as Multanis, and the Hindu as 
Mathuris: Br^hmans, Kunbis, Rdjputs andall the 
stronger classes are found among them. The 
Mathuris generally transplant their own goods — 
often salt ventures — from place to place ; while the 
Multdnis and Lohdnas, under which lower castes, 
Dhers and others, are enrolled, are usually carriers 
of the property of others. They all dwell in 
separate communities {tditda), and under leaders 
(ndik). They have not the best reputation. The 
roving life they lead gives them opportunities 
of cattle-lifting, which they avail themselves of. — 
Settlement Report, p. 74. 



53. Bhartpur— Meos. — The Meos have a 
mixture of Hindu and Musalman customs. They 
practice circumcision, marriage by nikdh, burial of 
the dead. They make pilgrimages to the tomb of 
Masaud at Bahraich in Oudh, and consider the 
p%tb taken on his banner most binding. They 
also make pilgrimages to shrines in India ; 
but never perform Hajj. Among Hindu cus- 
toms they observe the Holi and Diwili. Their 
marriages never take place in the same got, 
and their daughters cannot inherit. They call 
their children indiscriminately by both Musalman 
and Hindu names. They are almost entirely 
uneducated, but have bards and musicians, to 
whom they make large presents. Songs called 
ratwai on pastoral and agricultural subjects are 
common. The dialect is harsh and unpolish- 
ed, so that no difference can be made when ad- 
dressing a male or female, or with respect to social 
distinctions. They are given to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, and are very superstitious and 
have great faith in omens. The only approach 
to caste among them is that the descendants of 
Lai Sing (who became a faqir and is said to 
have performed miracles) call themselves Sddh, 
cook within enclosure {chauka), and keep their 
food and water separate from the other Meos, 
but intermarry and adopt the other manners 
and customs of the ivibe.-- Rajpittdna Gazetteer, 
I, p. 166. 



54. A Raja with two tongues.— The king 
of a place called Ruam in Singhbhtim is spid to 
have had two torgues {do Jib). Mr. Ball jungle 
Life in India, p. 169) takes this to mean that the 
Kols were Nagas or of the serpent race ; and the 
legend is said not to be uncommon among the 
Kols. Can any other examples be produced ?— 
W. Cvooke. 



55. Bhartpur— Khar! Gujars— Cow-kill- 

ing.— The Khari Gtijars of Bhartpur are in- 
ferior to the Laur, being principally engaged in 
making butter and ghi, which their women sell, 
and which is looked upon by the Laur as derog- 
atory. They have a curious custom of making 
a cow of cowdung, covering it with cotton, and 
then going through the process of killing it, 
which, on account of the general veneration for 
the cow among Hindus, causes them to be further 
despised by the L.^iyxr. ^RajpHtana Gaxetteer, I, 
p. 162. 

[Does this custom prevail elsewhere, and what is the meinine 
of it ?— Ed.] ^ 

xu5^« Hos— Marriage by capture.— Among 
the Hos after three days of married life it is the 
correct thing for the bride to leave her husband 
and for the husband to carry her home again 
while she strenuously objects with kicking, scream- 
ing and biting. " This performance, which I have 
once witnessed, should be enacted as though 
there were no shamming about iV— (Ball : Jungle 
Life in India, p. 479). 

57. Panjabi rhyme about castes.— 
Tin zit ujjal kahiye— Brdhman, Chhattri, 

Vais ! 
Tin zdt'aghori— Kdyath, Kaldl, Kori : 
Tfn zit satyandsi— Ahir, Gadariya, Pdsi. 
Three castes are good— Brdh mans, Kshat- 

riyas, Vaisyas : 
Three impure— the K^yath. Kal^I, Kori : 
Three are wretches- the Ahfr, Gadariya. 

Pdsi.— CAfliVw Mall. 



58. Woirchildren — It would be interesting 
to collect well-authenticated accounts of children 
said to have been carried off and nourished by 
wolves. Several instances are given by Mr. Ball. 
—Jungle Life in India, p. 454, $q. 

59. Panjab— Marriage Customs— Khattris. 
— Among the Arora Khattris the original or dirty 
clothes of the bride and bridegroom are retained 
in the house until the marriage ceremony is 
finished, and then given to the family barber.— 
Ckaina Mall. 
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6o. Banjara Language.— Mr. Ball (JnngU 
Life in India,p. 516) says he was "informed by a 
Russian Prince, who travelled in India in 
18741 that one of his companions, a Hungarian 
nobleman, found himself able to converse with the 
Banjiras of Central India in consequence of bis 
knowledge of the Zingari language." 

6i. Allahabad— Aboriginal Tribes— Bhars. 
—The aboriginal inhabitants were Bhars. Traces 
of their occupation are still extant in the shape of 
numerous Bkaradih or Bhar fort». In 1839 there 
were three Bhar communities in Khairagarh, 
which still exist : with this exception, the race is 
extinct. The Bhars were subjugated and expelled 
by the R4jp(its, who, in their turn, gave way before 
the Muhammadans.~F. W. Porter : Allahabad 
Settlement Report, p. 49. 

62. Banjaras— Treatment of Husbands. — 
The Diwdn of Kudibuga told me that the strong- 
minded Bhanjdra women are in the habit of 
inflicting severe chastisement on their husbands 
with very large sticks (bari, hari Idihi). A similar 
custom prevails in the Nicobar Islands.— (£a// ; 
jfungU Life in India, p. 517). 

63. Nepal— Bhotiy as and Newars — Mode 
of distinguishing. — The Bhotiy^s always carry 
loads on their back, supported by a strap across 
the forehead. The Newars invariably carry theirs 
in baskets with a pole across the shoulder. — 
(Dr, D. Wright: History of Nepal, p. 27). 

64. Castes who eat rats— Mirzapur.^The 
Luniyas, Binds and Kewats of Mirzapur eat rats 
and mice. When the rice is cut they mark down 
their holes in the ground, and after smoking them 
out they dig out the animals with their grain- 
stores. Rats and mice are cut up and boiled 
with turmeric and other spices.— H^. Crooie. 

65* Bhagat— Chamar Syces.— There is a 
class of Chamar syces (sais) known as Bhagat. 
They appear to be vegetarians and carry out their 
dead to burial with drumming and joyful songs, 
of which the burden is •* Sai / Sati " Vegetarians 
usually wear a red bead round their necks to 
mark their vow. Query.^Can any one give in* 
formation about them, or supply the words of 
their death-song ?— W^. CrooAe. 

66. Pahariya aborigines— Totemism. — The 
chief distinction between the Keriyas and Pahd- 
riyas is that the Keriyas do not eat the flesh of 
sheep, and may not even use a woollen rug. — 
{Ball : jungle Life in India, p. 89). 

(This is evidently totemistic, and it would be very interest- 
ing to collect instances of similar practices in other tribes— En.] 



67. Panjab— Baniya Caste— Marriage Cus- 
toms of. — Some time before his marriage pro- 
cession starts, the bridegroom is requested to ride 
a short distance on an ass. After that he rides a 
mare. The reason assigned for this observance 
is that the ass is the Great mother's animal 
or horse (Mdta ka ghora), and that the respect paid 
to the animal propitiates this deity who, when 
thus honoured, sees that the marriage ceremony 
is successfully performed. They are quite sensible 
of the dishonour which follows riding on an ass, 
but the fear of the deity compells them to follow 
the practice. — Chaina Mall. 



68. Magic Circle — Mode of recovering 

debts.— They have the following rule about 
debts : — ♦• If a debtor shall have been several times 
asked by his creditor for payment, and shall 
have put him off from day to day with promises, 
then if the creditor can once meet the debtor 
and succeed in drawing a circle round him, the 
latter must not pass out ofthis circle until he shall 
have satisfied the claim or given security for its 
discharge. If he in any other case presume to 
pass the circle he is punished with death as 
a transgressor against right and justice." — {YuW$ 
Marco Polo, II, p. 279). 

[Can any one quote instances of this practice in modern 
days? In the Eastern districts of the N.-W. P., gururu 
means a circle drawn on the ground, in which a man who takes 
an oath stands, or from which he takes the thing claimed.— £d.] 



69. Aboriginal Tribes — Behurs — Men* 

keys. — They are without fixed homes, and 
travel from jungle to jungle, no man knowing 
whence they come or whither they go. Their 
chief employment seems to be catching monkeys, 
which furnish them with a staple article of 
diet. The method of capture is popularly sup- 
posed to have an element of magic in it. A net 
is first placed in position, and the monkeys, on 
being driven from tree to tree, are finally stated 
to take headers into it under the influence of the 
spells. Becoming entangled, they are then beat- 
en to death with dubs.— (£a// : Jun^ Life in India^ 
p. 148). 



70. Allahabad— Rajputs— Rathors—Gahar- 
wars.— The Rdthors were the earliest Rdjp6t im- 
migrants, and were in possession of the Dudb 
tracts at the invasion of Shah&b-ud-din in ii93t 
A. D. They were then expelled, and retreated 
south-east into Khairagarh, the greater part of 
which pargana, and a portion of Arail, is held by 
the Gaharw&rs, a branch of the Rdthor family. — 
(F. W. Porter : Allahabad Sittlement Report^ p. 49). 
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71. Indian Cave-dwellers.— It would be in- 
teresting to collect instances of tribes still living 
in caves. Mr. Ball (Jungle Life in India, p. 588) . 
gives an instance of some people who live in 
caves on the Under river. " At Solon, in the 
Himalayas below Simla, there is a colony of peo- 
ple also living in caves, who, I was told, call 
themselves Knnjwas, a name which is applied to 
the Khonds of Kalahundi." These people de- 
serve investigation. 



7a. Panjab— Hindu Weavers, Tailors, 
Barbers— Oaths.— The Panjab weaver, when a 
Hindtj, calls himself the descendant oiKabir (Kabir- 
bansi)^ and the tailors take the title of Ndndevi or 
descendants of the famous ascetic NdndevorNdna. 
They will never take a false oath by the names of 
their supposed ancestors* and even when they are 
in the right, will seldom venture to swear by them. 
They are offended at the ordinary titles of Juldha 
or DarBi. In the same way Hindii barbers call 
themselves the descendants of Sain bhagat, and 
take the title of Sain bhagti, and resent being call- 
ed Ndt. The name of their supposed ancestor is 
also with them a very powerful form of oath.— 
Chaina Mall. 

73. Khonds — Leopards — Totemism. — A 

number of Khond coolies accompanied the camp 
to show the road and carry odd parcels. Not 
one of them, however, could be induced to carry 
a basket containing the skin of a young leopard. 
This, as far as I could make out, was because the 
animal was the totem or sacred beast of the 
tribe.— (J^otf •* Jungle Life in India, p. 6oo). 



74. Panjab— Propitiation of Brahmans— 
Chabeni parlok. — It is a common belief that the 
food, &c., given to Brahmans in this life will be 
the food of the deceased in the next world. 
Hence such gifts are known as chabeni parlok or 
the parched grain of the next world.— CAoiiia Mall. 



75. Panjab— Killing a pigeon.— Among the 
Kheshgi Pathdns of Qasiir it is considered un- 
lawful to kill a pigeon.— GAtf^m Husain. 

[Why if this ? U it their tribal totem ?— Ed J 



76. Panjab— Vaishnavi Sect.— The Vaish- 
navis in Hiss&r are so particular about their food 
that it is said they will not eat bread made from 
corn carried by the first of a string of one hun- 
dred camels if the last in the line be drivefn by a 
Musalmftn.— GAwMiyi Husam. 



77. Rajputs— Character of.— The following, 
an extraordinary case illustrating the R£jp(it 
character, is taken from the reports of the Niza- 
mat Adalat (5th December, 1853). — Harirdm, a 
young man, son of the village zeminddr, taking 
with him hired labourers, went to the field of 
Sdwant, with the avowed intention of cutting the 
crop. S^want and his two sons Anantr^m and 
Hulisi, then attacked and killed Harir^m. The 
father and two sons then returned to the village 
where Anantrdm, after stunning his own wife with 
several severe club blows on the head, attacked 
and killed his own daughter three years old. The 
third act was the assault and slaughter on the 
road to the zeminddr's house of Amra, servant of 
Harir&m, who was going along unarmed. The 
three then came to the zeminddr's house, mur- 
dered the mother of Harir^m, and cut a little 
girl three years' old in the face with a sword. The 
father then said : — ** Having done for all, we must 
as Rdjpijts now die ourselves," and then and there 
despatched his son Anantrdm by two sword* 
wounds on the neck, nearly decapitating him. 
He next called on his son Hulisi to come for- 
ward. This man, craven according to the dread- 
ful standard of courage here exhibited, swore a 
solemn oath that he would die after kilHng his 
father, who then, failing in an attempt to stab 
himself, was put to death by the prisoner Hulisi, 
using the sword with both hands and almost 
severing his head from the body. The prisoner 
then throwing away his sword and resuming his 
axe fled, and was shortly arrested. 



78. Exclusion from Hindu Temples.-^ 
Can any one give a list of the castes which are 
permanently or occasionally excluded from Hinda 
temples ? — W. Crooke. 



79. Dogras— Origin of the name.— The 
settlers on the hills that edge the Panjab, at all 
events those of them who have retained their 
Hind(i faith, bear the name Dogra, while the 
country they inhabit is called Diigar. The ori- 
gin of the name is this. Near Jammu are two 
holy lakes — Sarofn Sar and Mdnsar : from there 
the country round was called in Sanskrit Doigarta- 
desa, or the country of the two hollows.^ Hence 
the name D6gar.— (F. Drew : Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories, p. 43, sq.) 



8o. Megasthenes on India.— Megasthenes 
places among the Nomads of India a people who 
are called Scyritae. These have merely holes in 
their faces instead of nostrils, and flexible feet like 
the body of the serpent.— (P/iiiy .- Nat. Histf 
Vn., p. 2), Who were these people ? 
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81. Naini-Tal— Hail superstition.— A heavy 
storm came up about 10 o'clock. I had been 
talking to the mdli in the morning. He had 
transplanted into the garden some pot plants and 
said he thought the season for hail had passed. 
About I o'clock hail came on, and I ran out into 
the verandah to look at the hail, and to see if it was 
very bad. I saw the mdli dive into the kitchen 
and come out with the cook's chopper with 
which he made strokes on the ground outside in 
thehaih I thought he was killing some insect— 
a scorpion or perhaps a snake. Then he de- 
posited the chopper, blade uppermost, on the 
ground, and came over to speak to me. We de- 
plored the hail, and I asked why he had taken 
out the chopper. He replied, if you brought out 
the Aa/yaV (implements) that the hail would pass 
over. As he was speaking the hail changed to 
heavy rain as if to corroborate his statement. A 
curious bit of superstition to come across by 
chance, and I am writing it down at once, i a. m., 
May 25, 1889. — Marion Rivett-Carnac. 

82. Bhandara — A fort occupied by a demon. 
—The flat-topped eminence known as Partip- 
garh is said to have been occupied by a demon. 
From this vantage ground (the height of the hill 
and the singularity of its shape make it a pro- 
minent feature in the landscape) he was ac- 
customed to scan what happened in the country 
below ; and any ill-fated beings forced to pass 
that way were sure to be swallowed up by this 
monster. At last there came a sainted man who 
took up his abode at the foot of the hill on 
which tlie bluff rock of Partdpgarh stands. Soon 
the demon, aware of his presence, came to make 
a meal of him. A frightful battle ensued. At the 
end of the seventh day the demon was vanquish- 
ed, and the victorious man of God erected a 
** house of victory " in commemoration of the 
event. This he made over to the Gond Rdja, 
who took care in future to be himself the master of 
such an important position. — Settlement Report, 
P' 52. 

83. Shadow— Pollution by.— How far and 
among what castes is the idea prevalent now-a- 
days that if the shadow of a low caste person falls 
on food it cannot be eaten ? — W. Crooke, 

84. Indigo— Small-pox— Iron.— Mr. Ball 
(jungle Life in India^ p. 499), states that the late 
R^ja of Vizianagram •* countenanced a supersti- 
tious belief to the effect that the growth of indigo 
or the employment of iron in the construction of 
building, &c., in his territory would be inevitably 
followed by epidemics of small-pox and other 
diseases." Query. ^hx^ such ideas general ? 



85. Bhandara— The Lanji Fort— Human 
Sacrifices.— The story runs that one of the Gond 
Rajas of Garh Mandla in an excursion had his 
attention first called to the place by seeing a 
hare, when chased by his dogs, turn and pursue 
them. It struck him that there must be much 
virtue in a place that gave a timid hare such 
courage, and under the idea that men born and 
nurtured in the same place might similarly be 
imbued with capacity for great deeds, he deter- 
mined to erect a fort. While engaged in the 
excavation a spirit appeared, who declared her- 
self to be the goddess Lanjkoi, a name of Devi, 
and she promised to constitute herself the 
protectrix of the fort provided a human sacrifice 
was partly offered at her shrine. It was conse- 
quently named after her, and a temple erected in 
her honor.— Settlement Report, p. 51. 

[This legend of the hare and dogs is told of Agra and various 
other great forts.— Ed.] 



86. A Wonderful Snake.— Mr. Molte 
(quoted by Ball— /w«^/^ Life in India, p. 490, sq.) 
who visited Sambalpur in 1766, writes :— *♦ On my 
return from this place (the Ebe river) I paid a visit 
to the Naik Bans (sic), the great snake worshipped 
by the Mountainous Rdjas, which they say is coeval 
with the world, and which at his decease will be 
at its end. His habitation was a cavern at the 
foot of a rock, at the opening of which was a 
plain of 400 yards surrounded by a moat. I 
understood he came out once a week, against 
which time such as make religious vows carry 
pigs and fowls, and picquet them on the plain. 
About nine in the morning his appearance was 
announced to me. I stood on the banks of the 
moat opposite the plain. He was unwieldy, 
thicker in proportion to his length than snakes 
usually are, and seemed of that species the Per- 
sians called ajdha. There was a kid and some 
fowls picqueted for him. He took the kid in his 
mouth and was sometime squeezing his throat to 
force it down, while he threw about his tail with 
much activity. He then rolled along to the moat 
where he drank and wallowed in the mud. He 
returned to his cavern. Mr. Raby and I crossed 
the water in the afternoon, and supposed, from 
his print in the mud, his diameter to be upwards 
of two feet." 



87. Panjab— The Spots on the Moon -A 
legend. — The moon becameenan[ioured of Ahalya, 
wife of Gautam Rishi, and taking the form of her 
husband, visited her in the absence of her husband. 
Gautam returned, and finding the pair together 
cursed his wife, so that she turned into a stone : 
then he threw his shoe at the moon \vhich struck 
him and left the black mark which remains even 
to this day. — Chaina Hall. 
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88. Panjab— Witches— Liver- eaters (Jigar- 
khor). — When a witch succeeds in taking out 
a man's liver she will not eat it for two and a 
half days. If after eating it she is put under the 
influence of an exorcisor she can be forced to 
take the liver of some animal and put it back to 
replace that taken from her original victim. — Ghu- 
Idm Husain : Kasur. 

89. Mirzapur— Transference of disease.— 
One mode of transferring disease is to fill a pot 
with flowers and rice, and bury it in a pathway 
with a flat stone to cover it. Whoever touches this 
is supposed to contract the disease from which 
the patient is suffering. This is known as chalan- 
wa because it is supposed to make the disease 
"move on" {fhaldna).^W. Crooke. 



90. Syria — Evil-eye —Rugs. — Most of the 
Syrian rugs are made with a small square of some 
decided colour, generally blue upon a black 
ground, placed in a very conspicuous place intend- 
ed to ward off •• the evil-eye." — {Repoft of Consul 
Bessenger, United States Consul at Beirut, quoted 
in Journal of Society of Arts, 24th October, 1890J. 

[This idea prevails in many Indian trades, such as chintz 
printing. It does not appear to have been noted in connection 
with carpet making. Can any one give instances ? — Ed.] 



91. Kols— Witchcraft. — The Lurka Kols 
gave but short shrift to any one who was ascertain- 
ed by their Sokhas or witch-finders to be the author 
of any injurious magic. And indeed it is said 
that whole families were disposed of by being 
hacked to pieces like venomous reptiles, since it 
was supposed that the black art was hereditary, 
and that it was advisable to scotch the brood. 
The practice is by no means extinct, as the follow- 
ing story, which was told me by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Haz&ribdgh, who tried the case, will 
serve amply to illustrate. A Kol, losing some of 
his cattle by disease, employed the witch-finder 
to discover the author of the mischief. After 
the usual incantations (as described by Colonel 
Dalton, in his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 199), 
a certain old woman was pointed out. On being 
charged with the offence she admitted that she 
was guilty of having •* eaten " the cattle. She 
was, however, forgiven, but warned against caus- 
ing any further injury. After a time the man's 
eldest son died, and the woman was charged with 
having ** eaten " him. Again she admitted the 
charge, but this time added, ** I was not alone in 
doing 80, but was aided by three sisters." All the 
women of the village and neighbourhood having 
been assembled, they were made to sit down in a 
circle, and the old woman walking round, dropped 
fragments of cloth behind each of the three whom 



she accused. These were then made to stand forth, 
and they likewise admitted that they had shared in 
devouring the young man. The father then, ad- 
dressing the first old woman, said: — ** I forgive you 
for eating my cattle, but this I cannot forgive." 
Arming himself with a sword he caused the four 
women to carry the bier on which his son was laid 
down to the river side, and then proceeded to kill 
and cut ofi the heads of the women one after an- 
other, none of them seeking safety in flight, 
though the last took temporary refuge under 
the bier. Having accomplished the quadruple 
murder, the man forthwith delivered himself up to 
justice, and in his subsequent trial detailed with 
full minutia all the circumstances, of which the 
above is but a brief sketch. Sentence of execu- 
tion was passed upon him as he all through ex- 
pected it would be.-:-(Ba// ; Jungle Life in India, 
p. 115.5^.) 

[Many similar cases are given io Dr. Chevers' Indium 
Medical Juriipt udettce.^Eh.l 



92. Panjab— Lucky and unlucky days for 
wearing new clothes.— 

Budh, Biphai, Shukrbdr, 

Vapra pahni tin bdr, 

Atkai charai Aitwdr : 

Bdqi sdrl ndqis bdr : 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday are lucky 
for wearinc: new clothes; failing these comes 
Sunday. The remaining days are all unlucky. — 
Chaina Mall. 

93* Ghosts— Power of crossing water. — Is 
there any prevalent belief that ghosts or evil 
spirits generally cannot cross running or still 
water ?— H^. Crooke. 



94. Sambalpur — Divination. » Near one 
village on the riverside I passed an encampment of 
gipsy-like people, the men having beards, who 
called themselves Talingas. One of the women 
of the party seated on the ground was swaying 
her body about, and with her hair all streaming 
appeared to be working herself into a state of 
frenzy, probably for the purpose of performing 
some divination. A man accompanied or en- 
couraged her gesticulations by playing on the 
tom-tom. — (Ball : Jungle Life in India, p. 489). 



95. Cow's halter— Superstition regarding. 
^Villagers in various parts of the country have 
superstitions about a cow*s halter (pagha). In some 
places people will not step over one, or use it for 
other purposes like ordinary ropes. Can any one 
give more details ?— (F. Crooke. 
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96. Pnglish Gold Coins— Theory regard- 
ing. — Ferrier (Caravan Journey, p. 149) says that 
at Herat the people imagined English gold coins 
to be only iron, placed in devil's water from some 
well or spring. Does this idea still prevail any- 
where? — W. Crooke. 

97. Panjab. — Euphemism as applied to 
rats. — It is a common popular belief that if you 
do not abuse your house rats they will not injure 
your goods. — Chaina Mall. 

[The whole subject of euphemism is very interesting, and it 
would be worth collecting instances where euphemistic or 
honourable titles are applied to dangerous animals, &c.— £d.] 

98. Propitiation for the killing of animals. — 
What are the exact rules current among various 
classes of Hindiis and Jains regarding the pro- 
pitiation which is necessary for the killing ol an 
animal ? — W. Crooke, 

99. Panjab— Peacock's feathers— A Charm 
against snake-bite. — It is a safeguard against 
snake-bite to smoke one of the blue tail feathers 
of a peacock in a tobacco pipe. — Ghuldm Husain : 
Kasur. 

100. Allahabad— Asterisms.— The natives 
assert that if a drop of rain fall in the kirtika 
asterism there will be no crop of the judr (millet), 
as they say that rain in kirtika brings insects (kira) : 
hence the name of the asterism.— F. W, Porter: 
Allahabad Settlement Report, p. 25. 

[This rural etymology is of course nonsense. The name 
of the asterism is krittika, from Sanskrit krit—\o cut: ^/ra— an 
insect, is Sanskrit i&//a.~£D.] 

loi. Human conversation— Animals under- 
standing. — Are there any animals who are popu- 
larly supposed to be able to understand the con- 
versation of human beings? — W. Crooke. 



102. Panjab— Snake-bite —Goats — Snake- 
stone. — When a goat kills a snake it eats it and 
then ruminates, after which it spits out a bead 
imanka) which, when applied to a snake-bite, 
absorbs the poison and swells. If it is then put 
into milk and squeezed the poison drips out of it 
like blood, and the bitten person is cured. If it is 
not put into milk it will burst in pieces. — Ghuldm 
Husain : Kasur. 

103. Panjab— Observances at an eclipses- 
Hindus bathe during an eclipse at some sacred 
stream in order to make themselves pure enough 
to be able to repeat the spells {tnantra) which are 
enjoined on such occasions in order to relieve the 
Sun or Moon from the persecutions of Rahu and 
Ketu, the eclipse demons. —CAaimi Mali. 



104. Panjab— Crows picking up handker- 
chief. — If a crow picks up a woman's handker- 
chief and then drops it, she will at once give it to 
a beggar. — Ghuldm Husain : Kasur, 

105. Respect paid to dead animals.— Is 
there any animal except a tiger to which, when it 
is dead, it is usual to make a saldm ? — W, Crooke. 

106. Panjab— Muhammadans—De^th of 
young children. — Punjdbi Muhammadans be- 
lieve that children who die young will act as 
advocates for their parents at the day of judg- 
ment.— Ghuldm Husain : Kasur, 

107. Panjab— Position in sleep— Godlings 
and manes. — Illiterate Hind(js believe that sleep- 
ing with the feet to the North is an insult to the 
godlings (deota) Sind the manes ipitr), as they reside 
in that quarter. In the same way it is inadvis- 
able to sleep with the feet towards the Ganges as 
this is an insult to the sacred stream. Literate 
Hindus have the same belief on the ground that 
the attractive influence of the North is dangerous 
if the feet be in that direction during sleep. — 
Chaina Mall. 

108. Panjab— Masan— A Thief's Spell.— It 

is believed that when thieves enter a house they 
throw masin or the ashes of a cremation-place 
on the sleeping inmates, which makes them un- 
conscious while the thieves rob the house.^Ghuldm 
Husain : Kasur. 

log. Where do you go ?— Calling a man back 
who is about starting to go to some other place, or 
asking him where do you go ? are supposed to be 
very bad omens to the party who starts to go. So 
these questions are generally avoided ; and if they 
cannot but be put, it is managed in a very cun- 
ning way. Instead of asking where do you go ? one 
would say, I suppose you are likely to be at Tanjore 
to-morrow by this time ? He would reply, No, at 
Trichinopoly, by which the questioner is to un- 
derstand that he is to go there. Similarly when 
any more information is to be given to the party 
who h?s already started and who is still in sight, 
another runs after him in hot haste, and after join- 
ing him relates to him what he wanted to relate. 

In the same way it is considered equally 
ominous to say I too shall dLCCompsLuy.^ Pandit 
Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

no. Panjab — Charms on re-marriage.— If a 
man has lost two or three wives in succession, he 
gets a woman to catch a bird and adopt as her 
daughter. He then marries the bird, and imme- 
diately pays over the marriage-dower to the 
woman that adopted his bird-wife, which he 
divorces. After this he can get himself married 
to another woman, and she will probably live. — 
Ghuldm Husain : Kasur, 
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m. How to live till your eye-brow turns 
out grey. — Vegetarians, as almost all South In- 
dian Br^hmans are, hate to touch anything in 
which even an insect is found dead. Ghi espe- 
cially is greatly molested by ants, and several ants 
also die in it. To produce no nausea in the minds 
of the inmates of the house who take that ghi after 
removing the ants, the old grandmother of the 
house always comes out with a recommendation 
that those who eat of anything in which ants have 
died, and those who unconsciously eat ants, live to 
a very great age till their brow turns grey. 
Curiously enough, this belief reigns among the 
illiterate throughout the whole of South India. — 
Pandit NaUsa Sastri, 



112. Panjab — The Bird Garuda. — The 
Garuda bird (the Adjutant Crane) is Vishnu's 
vehicle, and Hindus, if they want to be lucky, 
should manage to see one on the day of the 
Dasahra.— G W^w Husain : Kasur, 



113. Panjab— Propitiation of Ghosts of 
dead relations.— If you happen to see the ghosts 
of any of your dead relations, it is advisable to 
give alms in their names : otherwise they will do 
their utmost to make you join their company. — 
Chaina MalL 



114. Panjab— Beating a brass tray.— Pan- 
jdbl Muhammadans have a prejudice against 
beating a brass tray (thdli), as it is supposed to 
disturb the dead who awake, supposing the day of 
judgment has arrived. — Ghuldm Husain : Kasur, 



115. Stone Implements— Thunderbolts. — 
It is a common belief that stone-arrows, &c., are 
found in places where thunderbolts have fallen. 
— Mr. Ball (Jungle Life in India, p. 473) gives an 
instance. The same belief is current in Europe. 



116. Thags— Danger of interfering with 
them. — The Rdja of Kandal, ninety kos east 
from Haidarabad, arrested all the Thags in 
his dominions. For three successive nights the 
voice of Devi was heard from the top of every 
temple in the capital, warning the Rdja to release 
them. The whole town heard her, and urged the 
Rfija to comply. He was obstinate, and the 
third night the bed on which he and his Rdni 
were sleeping, was taken up by Devi and dashed 
violently on the ground. They were dreadfully 
bruised, and had they not released the Thags 
they would certainly have been killed next night. 
— Illustrations of the History and Practices of the 
Thags, p. 103. 



117. Panjab— The Jaributi Charm.— There 
is a hill near Pathdnkot called Dh^ngir, where the 
herb known as jaributi grows. Jogis collect it 
and mix it up with the ashes of an unmarried 
Hindu. People buy this substance and contrive 
if they can to have it administered to their ene- 
mies. Any one who eats it becomes entranced. 
The effect of it can only be removed by a series 
of incantations carried out by another Jogi. — 
Ghuldm Husain : Kasur, 



118. Earth-Quakes— Earth-quakes (bhU- 
kampa) are supposed to occur in this most sinful 
age of Kali (Kaliyug) from the earth not being 
able to bear the sins.^Pandit Natesa Sastri: 
Madras. 



119. Thags— Omens— Deer.— If a single 
small deer crosses the road from right to left, it 
threatens evil : if from left to right, it promises 
good. A herd of small deer at all times and 
under all circumstances promises a meeting with 
other Thags, and is considered good. The 
Deccan Thags consider the crossing of a single 
deer either from left to right or from right to left 
a bad omen. — Illustrations of the History and Practices 
of the Thags, p. 84. 



120. Rupture— Cure for. — Does the idea 
prevail anywhere in India that passing a person 
through a cleft in the trunk of a tree cures rup- 
ture ? There is a reference to this idea in 
White's Selborne.--W. Crooke. 



121. Panjab— Death-custom.— It is a com- 
mon practice to put into the mouth of a corpse 
the pancharatna or five jewels— gold, silver, copper, 
coral and pewter. The leaves of the tulsi 
(sweet basil) and Ganges water are put into the 
mouth of a dying man, and the former into the 
ears and nostrils also. These are said to be 
off'erings to Yama, God of Death, who, on receiv- 
ing them, shows mercy to the soul of the 
deceased.— C/raiwa MalL 



122. Thags— Omens-Cats. — The sound of 
cats fighting, if heard in the first watch of the night, 
is propitious. It is called Kdli hi mauj, or the 
roaring wave of K61i,.if heard after the first watch, 
and threatens evil ; but this may be averted in the 
morning by gargling the mouth with sour milk 
and then squirting it out. Cats fighting during 
the day is very bad : worst of all if, while fighting, 
they fall from a height. This necessitates a sacri- 
fice. —Illustrations of the History and Practices of Thags, 
p. 85. 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 



123. Thags— A European patron of theirs.— Makay 
Sahib at Kytah is a great friend of Moti, the Thag, and 
it was from him he obtained the English pass which 
Umrao showed to the horsemen when we were appre- 
hended at DtkhoisL^ I/iusfra/tons of History and Prac* 
tices of Thags, p. 376. 

Query. — Can any one give any information about this 
"Makay Sdhib?" 



124. An Anglo-Indian Epitaph.— Can any one give 
any information about the following epitaph, which is 
said to exist on a stone recently found in the old settle- 
ment graveyard (St. John's) in Calcutta P—CA'b/^f and 
Queries, I, 466, 13th June, 1874). Whatever may be its 
origin the ballad is too good to be lost. 

" Here lies the body of Joseph Townsend, 

Pilot of the Ganges : 

Skilful and industrious, 

A kind father and useful friend, 

Who departed this life, on the 26th June 1738. 

Aged 81 years. 

I've slipped my cable messmates^ 
Tm dropping down with tide ; 
I have my sailing orders, 
While ye at anchor ride. 

But never on fair June morning 
Have I put out to sea, 
With clearer conscience or better hope. 
Or heart more light and free. 

An Ashburnham ! A Fair£uc ! 

Hark how the corslets ring I 

Why are the Blacksmiths out to-day 

Beating those men at the spring ? 

Ho Willie, Rob, and Cuddie ! 

Bring out your boats amain ! 

There's a great red pool to swim them o'er, 

Yonder in Deadman's lane. 

Nay, do not cry sweet Katie, 
Only a month afloat, 
And then the ring and the parson. 
At Fairlight Church my doat ! 

The flower-strewn path — the Press gang ! 

No, I shall never see, 

Her little grave where the daisies wave. 

In the breeze on Fairlight lee. 

Shoulder to shoulder Joe my boy ! 

Into the crowd like a wedge ! 

Out with your hangers messmates 1 

But do not strike with the edge ! 

Cries Chamoch— " Scatter the faggots I 
Double that Brdhman in two ! 
The tall, pale widow is mine Joe ! 
The little brown girl's for you ! 

Young Joe (you're nearly sixty). 
Why IS your hide so dark ? 
Katie was fair with soft blue eyes. 
Who blackened your's ? Why, hark 1 

The morning gun 1 No, steady I 

The arquebuse to me I 

Tve sounded the Dutch High Admiral's heart, 

As my lead hath sounded the sea. 



Sounding, sounding the Ganges, 
Floatiag down with the tide ; 
Moor me close by Chamoch, 
Next to my nut-brown bride. 

My blessing to Katie at Fairlight, 

Holwell, my thanks to you ! 

Steady ! we steer for heaven, 

Through the scud drifts cold and blue I 
X25. An Anglo-Indian Epitaph — In the old cemetery 
at Tambalganj (Tumbullganj), near Chunar, is the follow- 
ing inscription in memory of Mary Brumstruph, died in 
1800, aged 20:— 

How loved, how valued, now avails thee not : 

To whom related or by whom begot : 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee : 

' Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be. 



PHILOLOGY. 

136. The Song of the Barber— Hamirpur.— 
Sab se ndi bard khilM, 

Lekar sili naharani, cAMrd kari tayydr chhurdnfi, 
Chotipakar sabon ko mUndd, baghiu, mochk aur ddrM. 
Gold phirvd sir men rakhkar kalam nukUi kdrki, 
MUnd npind kar pet chaldvai, kheti kari na bdri, 
Peti bdghal dabdkar lotd hdth liyi rujgdri. 

Of all men the barber is the greatest trickster. With 
his whetstone, nail-parer and razor he gets ready his 
tool bundle. He catches people by the top knots and 
clean shaves them—armpit, moustache and beard. Leav- 
ing a round tonsure on the head he points oflf the side- 
locks. By clean shaving he fills his belly : neither field 
nor garden has he. With his bundle under his arm and 
his brass waterpot in his hand he gets his living. — F. A. 
Stnith (/. A. S. B., 1876). 

137. Aphorism attributed to Samman, the Saint.— 

Samman — Sdnsa na karo, 
Sir par hai Sain, 
Jo kuchh likhd lildt men, 
Pahunchegd ydkin, 
Saith Samman, do not fear : the Lord is on thy head : 
whatever is written on thy forehead, will reach thee here. 

128. Panjab— A Hindi Riddle.— 
Ndri sepaida nahin, 
Bdyu dekh manjhdi, 
Aisi parabal bastu hai^ 
Ravi dekh barhjdi. 

Not bom of a woman : withers at the sight of wind : 
a very powerful thing which increases at the sight of the 
sun. 

Answers — Pasfna : perspiration. — Chaina Mall, 



129. An Aphorism of the Saint Samman.— 
Samman aisi prit kar, 
Jaisd lohd kdtk. 
IVoh kdti, wok le tair^^ 
YeM bardn ki bdt. 
Samman, let your friendship be as iron for wood — the 
first cuts the second, and the second makes the first float 
—such is the principle of great people.— C&oiira MalL 
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130. A Proverb wi^h reference to the rainfall in 
different months —Eastern Bengal. — 

/adi barsh^ Grdn^^ 
Chind kdun dwigun/y 
Jadi barshi Paush^, 
Kari bekdy tushS 
Jodi barshd Mdgher skd ski, 
Dhanya rdjd puny a disi. 

With rainfall in the month ol Agrahayana (November- 
December) the crop of chind and kdun will be two-fold. 
In the month of /'af/j^ (December- January) (grain will 
be so scarce that) cowries will be given in exchange even 
for chaff. If at the end of Magh (January-February), 
happy is the King and holy his dominions.-— ^4/* Mohan 
Chakravarti : Gayd, 



131. Proverb— Dilatoriness 

Mochi U Ul, koH ki hdl 

The shoemaker's "to-morrow," the weaver's "pre- 
sently." — Chaina Mali, 



13a. The Lay of the Lord's Return.— In the following 
verses the desolate condition of a good wife, during the 
absence of her husband, is figuratively and pathetically 
described : — 

I. 

Chandr badan / Mirg lochanl 

Aur kamar lachdki kes / 
Tor angfid men do kanwald fihali 

Kyun dharl tu maile bhes f 

II. 

A(r lagiyih kanwald / 

Bajrpare yih kes / 
Sichan wdld ghar nakin 

Chhdy rdhd pardes, 

IIL 

Anandraheyih kanwdld / 

Suchit rake yih kes / 
Sichan wdld hat khard 

Dhare bairdgi bhes ! 

I. (He.) 

O lovely form ! O fawn-like eyes ! 

O slender waist 'neath tresses bent ! 
O lotus orbs which bloom and rise ! 

What doest thou with garments rent ? 

II. (She.) 

May fire these twin-blossoms bum ! 
^ By lightning scathed these tresses be I 
In vain my tearful eyes I turn. 
My love— he comes not back to me. 

III. (He.) 

O tresses wave ! O blossoms rise ! 

Unharm'd by fire of heav'n or earth ! 
Behold thy love in strange disguise ! 

Come back to prove thy sterling worth. 

C. 7. Sibold: Mirxapur, 



133. A Ncwari Song from Nepal. — 

Sakhi prabha juna gana jilu mani; 

Sakya Hula yd mani Iribhubanayd dham\ 

Sansara sa madu vati gydni. 

Wasaya juydvd rdni dukhije garbhini, 

Jipapiya ^ana prdna lent. 

Wasayd r&pa khani soso kiki mana want 

Apsard gana napa choni, 

Shdka nika agydnX **a sala kisi ranga muna 

Barkha sa thuguli kha ka na, 
O friend ! my husband never thinks of me : Sakya 
dynasty jewel, master of the three worlds, in the world 
there is none equal to him in enlightenment. Being his 
Rdni I unhappy am pregnant. My life, sinful as I am, 
will never last. His shape will charm the heavenly 
beauties, who will be happy in his society. I the ignorant 
author, having put together horse ( 7), elephant (8) and 
color (5), in this year, this song made known — (Chrono- 
gram N. S., s^7=A. D. 1467).— Z?r. Wright: History of 
Nepdl, p. 307. 

134. Palethan Idioms. — 

(a), Palethan pakdnd=^to contrive 2L person's ruin 
(b). „ «//^4//f4= to beat severely. 
Mirza Rafi-ufl-daula, in satirizing a miset, puts these 
words in the butler's mouth:— 

Ndnbd kojodekhUn bharke nasar 
Mujh se kahtd hai woh ^dikhar^ 
. Jdke mushrif ke ghar lagdiingd^ 
Aur palethan terd pakdHngd. 

If I look steadily at the baker the blockhead says : — 
" I will bribe the kitchen accountant and ruin you." 

Main terd aisd palethan nikdlUngd 
Ki tH 'umar bharydd rakhega. 

I will beat thee so severely that thou wilt remember 
it all thy \\ie\on%,— Chaina Mall, 



AGRICULTURE. 

135- Buddha and Rice Cultivation.— The importance 
of rice cultivation to the Sala^as is evident from the name 
of the Buddha's father "pure rice." Probably also from 
the seemingly fictitious names of his fou** brothers : 
" clear rice," "strong rice," " white rice " and " im- 
measurable r\ze:'^Oldenburg : Life of Buddha^ 97 Note. 

136- The Singhara Nut—Traba bispinosa. — This must 
have been something like the nut used by the Thracians. 
Thraces qui ad sttymon habitant equos foliis iribuli 
sagin^nt : ip^i nucleos vescunt panem fa denies ^ree- 
dulcem.'-Pliny : Nat, Hist XXII, p. 12. 

137. The Singhara Nut—Traba bispinosa.— This fami- 
liar Indian water-nut is widely distributed. The name 
of the African lake Tanganyika means the habitat of 
the singhara nyiX.— Academy, \6thfune, 1877. 



NUMISMATICS. 

138. Pice of King Kadphises.—The pice of King Kad- 
phises are popularly known as teni mtii patsd or dead 
bantam pice. What is the origin of the name?— 
rv, Lrooke, 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

139. Mirzapur— Local Shrines— Nakti Devi. 
—At Chopan, on the River Son^ is the shrine 
of Nakti Devi. She is so called because her 
image has no nose, it having been broken oflf by 
some one long ago. Her shrine is a masonry 
building under a pipal tree near the river. 

140. Mirzapur — River Worship — The 
Belan.— All respectable rivers should, like the 
Ganges and Jumna, run from West to East. The 
Belan, in South Mirzapur, runs from East to 
West, and has a bad name in consequence. It 
is unadvisable to bathe in it, or cremate the 
dead on its banks. — W. Crooke. 



X4X. Santals— Charak Puja— Bhuts.— Some 
Sdntils asked Mr. Ball (Jungle Life in India, p. 232) 
to allow them to perform the Charalc PUja or 
swinging festival, and said that in consequence 
of the BhUt or evil spirits not being appeased, 
their women and children were dying of sickness, 
and their cattle were being killed by wild 
beasts. 



142. Muzaffarnagar — Local Worship — 
Boils. — At Jalalabad, about three miles from 
Thdna Bhawan, is a tank known as the Gusdinwdla 
tdlab. People troubled with boils or eruptions 
make offerings there on Sundays, and women go 
there and make gifts once a year to avoid boils. 
— W. Crooke. 

143. Mirzapur— Local Shrines — Cholera 
and Small-pox. — Round many local shrines little 
miniature cots (chdrpdi) may be seen hung up. 
This is done to avert epidemics of small-pox and 
cholera.—^. Crooke. 



144. Mirzapur —River Worship— The River 
Son. — They have no special title for the river 
which further East is called Son Bhadra Maha- 
rdj or *' the fortunate great King." It is said here 
that he has a shrine near his source at Amar 
Kantak. People bathe in the river at eclipses 
and on the Khichri festival on the last day of 
the month Piis (January). Bathing is meritorious 
only on the North or Kasi (Benares) bank. There 
are two great bathing places— Kordri and the 
Sobhandtha temple. The feast day is the R4m- 
naumi of Chait. — W. Crooke. 
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145. Panjab— Legend of Guru Nanak.— The 
Sikhs have a legend that when Guru Ndnak'sbody 
after death became a bone of contention between 
his Hindu and Muhammadan followers, it dis- 
appeared like Kabir's ; and while the people were 
yet looking about for it, a Jdt came running to the 
house and said he had met Guru N&nak, and had 
been ordered by him to deliver the following 
message :— " I have left two sheets (dopattas) 
behind me ; let the Hindus take one and burn it ; 
the Muhammadans may take the other and bury 
it." Both parties agreed, and the knotty point 
was solved : Guru Ndnak being himself translated 
to Heaven. — Frances E. Rose. 



146. Bhils— Memorial Tablets— Horse and 
Snake Worship. — *' Bhils erect stone tablets in 
memory of their male dead (never to deceased 
women), and, as a rule, the figure of the deceased 
is carved on the stone. He is often represented 
on horseback with sword, lance or shield ; some- 
times on foot, but invariably clothed in the best 
of long clothes, and armed with a sword and 
shield— a style of dress he was quite unaccus- 
tomed to in the flesh. Tablets are also erected 
to boys who have died while still minors ; but 
instead of a figure of the deceased, a large 
hooded-snake is carved on the stono "^^Rajputdna 
Gazettuf, /, p. is2. 

147. Mirzapur— Local Shrines-^Rakhsel 
Dih— Phulmati Devi— Raja Lakhan— Dhan- 
daitDih^Sandais Dih.— At Belwaniya, in South 
Mirzapur, are several local shrines. Rakhsel Dih 
is protector of the village : Phulmati Devi, a mere 
block of stone. R^ja Lakhan is the well known 
Deity of the Kols. The others are undescribed 
village gods, of which no one knows more than 
their names.— ^. Crooke. 



X48. Sacrifices to Hill Deities— Iron Brace- 
1 ets, &c.— " One of the guides told me that iron 
was to be found under a ledge of rock near the 
top. I fancied that he alluded to the occurrence 
of some form of iron stone ; but on going to the 
spot we found a number of fragments of iron 
bracelets, much corroded by rust, and evidently 
of great antiquity. Together with them were 
some earthen vessels, which for size or shape 
might be compared to ordinary porcelain insula- 
tors for telegraph wires. At first I thought they 
might have contained the incenerated remains of 
bodies ; but the contents were not to be distin* 
guished from the clay in which the vessels were 
embedded. With them I also found a fragment 
of an earthen lamp of modern shape. When and 
by whom these objects had been placed in so sin- 
gular a position I was never able to ascertain ; and 



I am not aware of any custom or rite at present 
among aboriginal or other races to account for 
their occurrence.*'— Ba//: Jungle Life in India, 
P- 38. 

These are possibly the same as the curious 
mud vessels known as kalsa, which are offered on 
jungle shrines all along the Kaimiir and Vindhya 
range. I have found women's lac or glass bangles 
offered in such places. These were possibly 
offerings to the deity of the hill which Mr. Ball 
ascended. Can any one give examples of simi- 
lar offerings in other parts of the country ?~(V. 
Crooke. 

149. MahabharateL'phBlSi.-'The Rdmdyana is 
generally the sacred book much read as a reli- 
gious course to be undergone before dinner in 
Southern India. The effects (phala) of reading this 
Rdmdyana are supposed to be always good — giving 
of progeny, health, wealth, peace, &c., to theper^ 
son who reads it. Exactly the reverse is supposed 
to be the phda (effect) of reading the Mahdbhd- 
rata regularly. So people who cannot but read 
that great storehouse of knowledge always read 
it irregularly : the first parva first, then the third, 
then the fifth, then the second, then the fourth 
and so on. — Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras. 



150. Mirzapur— Local Shrines^Manrar 
Devi. — MAnrar is the name of the sacred 
drum used by the aboriginal Kharw^rs in the reli- 
gious dances (karama). To M^nrar Devi goats, 
liquor and fowls are offered by the Baiga. She is 
worshipped under a mahua tree. She has no regular 
shrine, and the ground is cultivated up to the very 
bottom of the tree at her shrine near Chopan. — 
JV. Crooke. 

151. Arka Shrub and its Sacredness. — 

The botanical name of Arka is Asciepias Giganiea, 
and it is one of the most sacred shrubs to the 
Hindis of South India, more to the Saivites 
than to the Vaishnavites. But there are occasions 
on which the Vaishnavite, too, equally uses it 
with the Saivite. Its leaves are used during the 
Rathasaptami* day. Seven leaves of it with a little 
cow dung, durva grass {Agrostis Linearis) and til 
seeds are placed on his head by each man on 
the morning of the Rathasaptami day before his 
bath. Then holding these on his head by bis 
left hand the person goes into the water and 
bathes, facing the rising sun in the east. Thus 
here we see how the leaves play a sacred part. 
Both Saivites and Vaishnavites accept the 
sacredness of these leaves on that day and bathe. 

* The direct transit of the sun from the South . solstico 
to the North is called Rathasaptami. 
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Next we come to its flowers. All the kinds of 
drka shrub in this respect are not supposed to be 
sacred. Only those yielding pure white flowers, 
which are called white arka shrubs, are supposed 
to be sacred ; and these white flowers of the 
white arka are used in worshipping Siva. 

Thirdly, we come to the fibre of the arka shrub. 
Whether we procure this fibre from white arka 
or other kinds of arka, it is alike sacred for tread- 
ing Rudrdkska* beads, so much so that some 
rehgious Hindus who could aflord to make their 
Rudrdksha garlands in gold, would prefer a string 
of white arka, and if that kind is not procurable, 
any arka to it. 

Next we come to the root of the arka shrub, 
and in this case only the white arka is to be 
taken into account. The root of this shrub is taken 
out with all befitting religious ceremonies, and is 
used in carving out a small neat figure of a 
Ganapati or Sakti goddess, which figure is worship- 
ped by the devotees of these deities. Figures 
made of this root are supposed to have greater 
powers in conferring boons upon their devotees 
than those carved out of other materials. A 
certain sect of devotees called rechchhishta ganapati 
Updsakas carve figures of their god Ga^napati out 
of this root alone. — Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras. 



152. Hindu Sacrifice— Turmeric. — •* At a 
Hindfi temple in the village of Kutras, in Man- 
bb(jm, a festival was going on, which attracted 
our attention for a few moments. The bodies of 
three sacrificed kids lay on the ground, and the 
priests, in return for copper coins, were dis- 
tributing turmeric to a number of women, who, 
reserving it in their hands, immediately transfer- 
red it to their faces, arms and legs, and then 
finished their toilets with a daub of blood on their 
foreheads. To the children cooked rice was dis- 
tributed." — Ball : Jungle Life in India, p. 34. 

Query. — What worship is this ? — W. Crooke, 



153. Panjab—Sain Bhagat— His legend.— 
Sain Bhagat is the patron and supposed ancestor 
of Hind6 barbers, He was the barber of a great 
Riijd, and was deeply religious. Once, while 
engaged in religious meditation, he missed the time 
at which he should have attended the Rdja, and 
the Deity himself attended and did the barber's 
duty. When he came to his senses he hastened 
to attend the Rkjk, who expressed surprise at 
his having repeated his visit. Sain Bhagat then 
understood what had occurred, and devoted the 
rest of his life to contemplation and religion. No 
Hind(j barber will take a false oath on fiis name, 
"^Chaina Mali, 

* Rudr&ksha is the seed of Elaoc^rpus lanceolaius. 



154. Horses— Images of, offered to the local 
gods.— It is a common practice all over Upper 
India to offer rude images of horses, elephants 
and other impossible animals to the local gods. 
Mr. Ball (Jungle Life in India, p. 23), describes 
them as placed close to certain trees and rocks 
which are spots regarded as sacred to particular 
sylvan deities or devils or evil sprits. " The 
baking is eftected by building the vessels, when 
fully sun-dried, in the form of an arched vault over 
a hollow in the ground, covering the arch with 
a thick layer of clay and cow-dung and lighting 
a fire below." 

155. Ancient Local Worship of the Sun.— 
Haradatta mentions as prevailing customs which 
had no sanction in the Veda.—^i). When the 
sun stands in Aries (Mesha), the young girls 
would paint the sun with his retinue on the soil 
with coloured dust, and worship them in the morn- 
ing and evening. (2), In the month of M^rga- 
Sirsha (November-December), they roam about 
the village nicely dressed, and whatever they re- 
ceive as presents they give to the god. When the 
sun stands in Cancer (Karkata) in the asterism 
of PiirvaPhilguni, they worship Umd, and distri- 
bute sprouting kidney beans and salt. When 
the sun stands in Aries in Uttara Ph^lguni, they 
worship the goddess Sri, As customs of classes 
he mentions that at the marriage of S6dras they 
fix posts in the ground, put thousands of reflect- 
ing lamps upon them, and lead the bride round 
by the hand. As customs of families he remarks 
that some wear the sikha or scalp lock in front, 
some behind, and that passages of the Veda al- 
low both according to difierent times. — Max 
Mailer: Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 53, Note. 

Can any one quote modern instances of these 
customs?— Pt^. Crooke. 

156. Thags— Tapauni— The Sacred Sugar. 

— The tapauni sacrifice is performed after every 
murder. The sugar {gur) is laid upon a blan- 
ket or sheet placed upon a clean spot. On the 
cloth near the gur is deposited the consecrated 
pick-axe and a piece of sugar as an oflering. The 
most noted Thag stands on the cloth facing 
west, and making a hole in the ground, pours in a 
little of the ^tty, and prays to the goddess Devi 
for success. All the assembled followers repeat 
the prayer after their leader; and the latter, after 
sprinkling water on the pit and pick-axe, puts a 
little gur on the head of each Thag who has been 
so fortunate as to secure a seat upon the carpet. 
The signal for strangling is now given, as if a 
murder were actually about to be committed, and 
the one who has received the gur eats it in 
silence. None is allowed to fall on the ground. 
Any fragments, are thrown into the pit. — lUustra^ 
tionsofthe History and Practices of the Thags; London^ 
1837, p. 62. 
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157. Mirzapur—Local gods — Gulal Bir. — 
In the village of Lachhmanpur, near Bhuili, is the 
shrine of Guldl Bir. It consists of a few stones 
under a Sihor and Nim tree. Gulal was an Ahir 
by caste, who died in some remarkable way, of 
which the story is now lost. He turned into a 
Bir or malignant ghost, and is occasionally pro- 
pitiated with offerings of fJowers, Brahmanical 
cords, &c. — William Crooke, 



158. Thags— Kali— Burial of victims.— Kdli 
used, it is said, to assist Thags in bringing the 
bodies of their victims, but she chose to be secret 
in her operations, and the Thags were prohibited 
from looking back to see what she was about. 
A novice, however, unguardedly looking behind 
him, saw the patroness of the Thags in the act of 
feasting on the corpse, one-half of it hanging out 
of her mouth. According to another account the 
person looking back was a slave, and the goddess 
was engaged not in satisfying the demands of 
hunger or gratifying a taste for luxury by swal- 
lowing the murdered traveller, but in tossing the 
body into the air, for what purpose does not 
appear. The offence to the goddess is said also to 
have been aggravated by the fact that she was 
not attired with sufficient strictness to satisfy her 
sense of decorum : at any rate, she was greatly 
displeased, and vented her displeasure on her ser- 
vants, the Thags, by condemning them to bring 
their victims themselves. — Illustrations of the HiS' 
tory and Practices of the Thags : London, 1837, p. 45. 



159. Muzaffarnagar Local Deities — 

Dharm Sinh--Hazari Sinh—Savant Sinh.— 
The best known local gods in the Muzaffarnagar 
district are Dharm Sinh, whose priest at present 
is one Jawihir, a man of the S^ni or Mdli caste ; 
Sdvant Sinh, who is ministered to by Jaswant Sinh, 
Rajput; Hazdri Sinh, who is attendee! by one J ham- 
man of the Kahdr caste. All these are deified 
ghosts of persons who have died in an unusual 
way, or whose funeral obsequies have not been 
properly performed. Their feast-day is Sunday. 
On these occasions the god puts his divine in- 
fluence on his priests, or as the phrase is, ** comes 
on their heads " (sir par a jdta). They then play 
(khelna) or move about in a frantic way, and 
shake their heads. After this they answer ques- 
tions and give oracular responses. Sivant Sinh 
appears only on the night of the Anant Chaudas 
feast (14th light half of the month Bhidon=:Sep- 
tember). The other deities give oracles all through 
the year. These three divinities are propitiated 
by the feeding of Br^hmans and Jogis. Offerings 
(prasdd) are made with flowers and sweetmeats, 
and lamps of ghi are burnt. Sdvant Sinh and 
Hazdri Sinh are most in repute now-a-days. — 
W, Crookc. 



160. Benares— The Gods appearing— Sweet- 
meats. — It is a common belief in Benares that at 
midnight all the gods take the form of human 
beings and buy up all the sweetmeats to be 
found in the confectioners' shops, so that the 
whole supply is exhausted. If any one ventures 
to follow them, and he comes under their obser- 
vation, he is killed by them ; hence, as a natural 
consequence, the matter has never received the 
investigation it deserves. — Chaina Mall, 

161. Muzaffarnagar— Local Shrines,— In 

the village of Somti, south of Thdna Bhawan, is 
the shrine of an unnamed Pir, If any person's 
cattle get afflicted with maggots they put a pice on 
the sore and give it to the faqir at the shrine, and 
the maggots disappear at once. — IV. Crooke. 

162. Khonds— Human sacrifice— (r^nfiww^i 
from para, 23). — On returning to the post, which 
was always placed near the village deity called 
Zakari Penu, and represented by three stones, 
near which the brass effigy, in the shape of the 
peacocks, is buried, they killed a hog in sacrifice ; 
and having allowed the blood to fall into a pit 
prepared for the purpose, the victim who, if it 
has been found possible, had been previously 
made senseless from intoxication, was seized and 
thrown in, and his face pressed down until he 
was suffocated in the bloody mire amid the 
noise of instruments. The priest then cut a 
piece of flesh from the body and buried it with 
ceremony near the effigy and village idol as an 
offering to the earth : all the rest afterwards 
went through the same form, and carried the 
bloody piece to their villages where the same 
rites were performed, part being interred near 
the village idol and little bits on the boundaries. 
The head and face remained untouched, and the 
bones, when bare, were buried with them in the 
pit. After this horrid ceremony had been com- 
pleted a buffalo calf was brought in front of the 
post, and his forefeet having been cut off, was 
left there till the following day. Women dressed 
in male attire, and armed as men, used to drink, 
dance and sing round the spot, the calf was killed 
and eaten, and the priest dismissed with a pre- 
sent of rice and a hog or calf. — Records, Government 
of India, No, V: Human Sacrifice and Infanticide, 
P- 4- 

163. Mirzapur—Local Shrines— Shrine of a 
Brahman. — At Chopan, near the river Son, is a 
brahm or shrine to a Brdhman killed in the olden 
time by a tiger. It is under a bargad or banyan 
tree. He has a little mud platform under the 
tree, and a small pyramidal mound of earth is 
his image (miirat). The top is smeared with 
whitewash. The priest is a local Brdhman. He 
worships on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
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Thursday, Rice and pulse (khichri) and Brah- 
manical cords (janeo), are ofiered on recognised 
holidays (teohdr). Next it is a small lingam and 
y(mi at which Hindus indiscriminately worship.— 
W, Crooke. 



164. Panjab— Om sat nam— Mantra,— The 
Sikhs believe that the recitation of the words 
om sat ndm is a cure for rheumatism, cough and 
biliousness. Their use procures salvation in the 
next world : prosperity and safety from misfor- 
tune in this. Read after meals, it helps digestion 
and brings good luck. — Ckaina Idall. 



165. Muzaifarnagar— Local Shrines—Shah 
Vilayat. — In the town of Th^na Bhawan is the 
shrine of Shdh Vildyat. People make vows at 
his shrine, and if they gain their object, offer a 
sheet (chddar) and some sweets. His feast {urs) 
is on 2oth Rajab. Faqtrs assemble in numbers, 
and it is considered a very lucky task to sweep 
out his shrine.— ly. Crooke, 



166. Hearth Worship. — The main religious 
ceremonies of the aborigines of south Mirzapur 
are conducted in the rasoi or cooking-house* This 
is perhaps a survival of the worship of the hearth 
which Mr. Hearn (Aryan Household, p. 55, sq.) shows 
to have been very general. Other instances 
would be worth recording.— Pt^. Crooke. 



167. Mirzapur- Local Shrines.— In the Gan- 
getic Valley the common village shrine is called 
dik or deohdr. This usually represents a goddess 
known as Sairi or Mahdmari, who is worshipped 
during epidemics. The shrines of the Birs are 
quite separate, and there are often two in one 
village dedicated to a Bir and a local goddess. 
The Bir looks after crops, but has nothing to 
say to sickness, which is the business of the Mh, — 
W. Crooke. 



168. Rajputana— Local worship among the 
Jats — Tejaji. — The Jats worship a variety of 
gods, including Mdta, the smallpox deity, and 
Mahideo ; but the chief object of veneration for 
all the ]kis of Mdrwdr, Ajmir and Kishngarh is 
Tejaji, a sort of legendary hero, half deified, who 
died from snake-bite. The Jats believe that if 
they are bitten by a snake and tie a thread round 
the right foot while repeating the name of Tejaji 
the poison will prove innocuous. There is a 
temple to Tejaji at Sarsara, in Kishngarh, and a 
fair is held in July. Tejaji is always represented 
as a man on horseback with a drawn sword, while 



a snake is biting his tongue. Nearly all Jdts 
wear an amulet of silver with this device round 
their necks. — Rajputana Gazetteer^ /, p. 79. 



169. Mirzapur— Local Shrines— Raja Lak- 
han.— At Chopan,on the Son, Rdja Lakhan, the 
dekwdr or village god, lives in a very ancient bar- 
gad or banyan tree, near the police station.— PV. 
Crcoke. 



170. Bikanir — Alakhgir Sect. — Perhaps 
the most curious religious sect in the State is that 
of the Alakhgirs, founded by a Chamir named 
Lalgir. He denounced idolatry, and taught his 
followers to call only on the Incomprehensible 
(alakh), and his sole worship consisted in crying 
Alakh ! Alakh ! Charity was to be practised, the 
taking of life and meat as food forbidden, and 
ascetism encouraged. The sole rewards he held 
out to his followers in this life were the attain- 
ment of purity, untroubled contemplation and 
serenity. There was no future state: heaven 
and hell (that is, happiness and misery) were 
within. All perishes with the body, which is 
finally dissolved into the elements, and man has 
no immortality. — Rajputana Gaeetteer, /, p. 195. 



171. Mirzapur— Local— Shrines— Mangan 

Diwan. — On the top of a hill, near the town of 
Ahraura, is the tomb of a faqir named Mangan 
Diw^n, from whom the hill takes its name. Women 
go there in hope of male offspring, and a visit to 
the shrine, which is only a rude stone enclosure, is 
good as a remedy for fits and hysteria.— H^. Crooke. 



172. Panjab— Incarnation of Vishnu— Po- 
pular belief about.— It is generally believed that 
when the earth is overburdened by the sins of 
mankind, Vishnu leaves his heaven (Vaikuntha) 
and comes to earth, accompanied by all the host 
of heaven. This has been the case at all his 
incarnations— Krishna, Nara Sinha, &c.— CAoiiiA 
Mall. 



173. Khonds— Human Sacrifice— Peacock 
totem. — Fortunately the Khonds had no notice 
of our approach, and were taken completely by 
surprise. The preparations for the ceremony ap- 
peared to have been completed. The entrance to 
the hamlet, which was in the form of a square, had 
been newly fitted up with wicker work, and in the 
centre, close to the rude village idol, had been 
erected a bamboo pole about 40 feet high, on the 
top of which was an effigy in the shape of a bird 
with peacock's feathers. — Selections, Government of 
Indiat V: Human Sacrifice and Infanticide, p. 26. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

174. Bhils— -Marriage by capture. — "Should 
some unmarried and unbetrothed girl take a 
fancy to and run ofi with some young man, her fa- 
ther and brothers as soon as they have found out 
where she has gone to, at once attack and burn 
his house ; or in the event of their being unable to 
do that, they burn any house in the village which 
comes handy. This most probably is resented 
and retaliated, and the quarrel may be prolong- 
ed for some time ; but, as a rule, a panchayat is 
sooner or later appointed to settle the dispute. 
The compensation awarded to the girl's father 
never exceeds Rs. 100. A hole is dug in the ground 
and filled with water. The girl's father and his 
son-in-law then each drop a stone into it, and 
their quarrel is finally settled. The panchayat 
and party then consume some liquor at the soi;- 
in-law's expense and depart in peace. Should an 
unmarried and unbetrothed girl refuse to run off 
with a man when asked to do so, the man will 
generally shout out in the village that he has 
taken so and so's daughter's hand, and woe to 
him who dares to marry her. A panchayat is then 
assembled, and the father generally passes his 
daughter to the man, receiving double thecompen- 
sation that would have been awarded had the 
girl consented to marry him in the first instance. 
Should a girl, unmarried, but who has been 
betrothed, run off with somebody else, the man to 
whom she was betrothed at once attacks and pos- 
sibly kills the man whom she has run off with, and 
burns both his and the girl's father's huts. The 
quarrel often goes on for years and leads to reta- 
liation till the entire village community on either 
side are drawn into the quarrel, and turn out and 
attack each other. Should a wife run away from 
her husband to some one else, the injured hus- 
band and his friends often burn the whole of the 
village in which the recipient of the faithless 
wife's favours lives. Eventually, when a panchayat 
is formed, the wife is often given up and taken 
back by her husband, any children that she may 
have borne in the meantime being left with 
their father. Should the man refuse to give her 
up, then some Rs. 200 is rewarded to the husband 
in compensation by the panchayat— not to mention 
the liquor required by the latter during their con- 
sultation." — RajputdfUi Gazetteer f 7, p. 21, sq. 



175. Salono or Rakshabandhan festival— 
Akbar's celebration of. — ** On the festival of the 
eighth day after the Sun's entering Virgo in this 
year, he (Akbar) came forth to the public audience 
chamber with his forehead marked like a Hindij, 
and he had jewelled strings tied on his wrists by 
Brdhmans by way of a blessing. The chiefs 
and nobles adopted the same practice in imita- 
tion of him, and presented on that day pearls and 



precious stones suitable to their respective wealth 
and station. It became the current custom also 
to wear the rdkhi on the wrist, which means an 
amulet formed out of twisted linen rags." — Abdul 
Qddir Budaoni : Dowson's Elliot, F» p« 53i. 



176. Thags— Persons protected from at^ 
tack. — Women were never strangled except 
through sheer necessity. '* Among the privileged 
classes are washermen and poets, professors of 
dancing, blacksmiths and carpenters, musicians, 
oil-vendors and sweepers, Ganges water-carriers 
if they have the water actually with them (but if 
their pots are empty they are subject to the 
general law of destruction), Maddri Faqirs and 
in some districts Sikhs. The maimed and the 
leprous are also spared, but perhaps the origin 
of the latter exemption is ascribable to the fear of 
contamination rather than to humanity. The 
sacred cow in the eyes of all Hindis who have 
any pretensions to consistency, is a protection to 
its possessor. Art, however, is sometimes resorted 
to for the purpose of removing this impediment 
to business. A party of Thags projected the mur- 
der of fourteen persons, including several women, 
but the design could not be carried into effect be- 
cause the victims had a cow with them : with 
some difficulty they were persuaded to sell the 
cow to the Thags, who, to induce the travellers 
to consent to the sale, pretended that they had 
vowed to make an offering of a cow at Sh&hpur, 
and were much in want of one. The cow was 
actually presented to a Brahman at Shdhpur 
and the obstacle being removed, the whole of the 
unsuspecting travellers, including the females, 
were two or three hours afterwards strangled." — 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thags : 
London, 1837, p. 29, sq. 

177. Oudh—Athletic festival,— In every 
town and village there is an annual athletic dis- 
play called the Gurui. It is held on the fifth day 
of Ph^lgun, and lasts from four in the afternoon 
till dark. — Dr. Butter: Outlines of the Typography and 
Statistics of the Southern Districts ofOudh, p. 155. 

Can any one give further details of this ?— 
W. Croohe, 

178. Thags.— Appointment of Stranglers 

— ** The office of stranglers in these gangs is never 
allowed to be self-assumed, but is conferred with 
due ceremony after the fitness of the candidate in 
point of firmness, bodily strengh and activity has 
been ascertained, and a sufficient degree of expert- 
ness in the use of the rUmdl, or long shred of 
cloth used for the purpose of strangling, has 
been acquired by long sham practice of the pro- 
cess among one another. When thus qualified, 
the person on whom the office is to be conferred 
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proceeds to the fields conducted by his Guru, who 
carries with him the riimdl or shred of cloth, and 
anxiously looking for some favourable omen, such 
as the chirping of certain birds or their flight 
past the right hand, he knots the rumdl the mo- 
ment that either occurs, and delivers it to the 
candidate, imploring success upon him. After 
this they return and the ceremony is closed by a 
feast or distribution of sweetmeats. It is the 
seniors only who confer this ofl5ce, — generally old 
Thags held in some estimation, but who, from the 
infirmities of age, have ceased to accompany 
the gangs on their expeditions, and who receive 
their chief support from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those on whom they have conferred the 
privilege of using the rumdl" — Illustration of the 
History and Practices of Thags, p. 378, sq. 



179. Centenarians.—'* In the evening an old 
man, who had been in English service, and to 
whom a number of the neighbouring villages be- 
longed, paid us a visit. He told us he was 108 
years old. I have seen men in India reputed to 
have attained much greater ages than this ; but 
the difficulty of ascertaining the truth in such 
r cases of longevity renders it impossible to com- 
pare them with well authenticated cases in Eu- 
rope. I do not know it to be a fact ; but I should 
say from my own observation that Muhammadans 
more commonly attain to greater ages than do 
Hindis, and that the aborigines rarely reach be- 
yond sixty.*' — Ball : Jungle Life in India, p. 37. 

Query. — Can any one give cases attested by 
horoscopes, &c., of persons more than 100 years 
of age, or give any facts to show the comparative 
longevity of Hindis as compared with Muham- 
madans ? — PV, Crooke. 



180. Diseased Cattle— Use of meat.—" I 
have noticed that the meat is generally cooked and 
eaten close to the spot where the carcase lies, and 
J should not be surprised if it were the case that 
none is taken home, and that the women and 
children are not permitted to take a share in the 
banquet. With regard to cattle killed by wild 
animals, I am not aware of any similar custom 
prevailing. The meat is generally disposed of by 
some of the low caste tribes.'' — Ball : Jungle Life 
in India, p. 159. 

Query.'^Do these rules generally prevail ? 



x8i. Female Thags,— Captain Sleeman knew 
of only one woman who went on a Thaggi expe- 
dition, the wife of Bahhtdwar, Jamad^r of the 
S^siya class of Thsigs.— Illustrations of the History 
and Practices of Thags, p. 261. 



183. Deer flesh— Rules about.— Mr. Ball 
{Jungle Life in India, p. 292) notes that the Hind(is 
in his camp would not eat the flesh of the bdrasingha 
deer, while the sdmbhar was for them lawful food. 

Query. — Is this the general rule? 

183. Indian Centenarian— A Charm.^ 
[para. 177]. — On the 13th instant, a man, named 
Luximon, said to be over 100 years old, died at 
Seringapatam. His father served as a havildar 
in Hyder Ali's Infantry in the wars against the 
British. The parent left his son a string of 200 
gold coins, which he directed him to always wear 
round his waist. This request the son is said to 
have faithfully complied vfith.— Pioneer, 26th 
November, 1890. 

184. Allahabad —Cultivation of Opium for- 
bidden by Panchayat,— It used to be cultivated 
only by Kurmis, Kdchhis and the better classes of 
agriculturists ; but of late years Br^hmans and 
Chhattris have taken to it. Mr. Montgomery 
mentions how, before last settlement, its introduc- 
tion into the Trans-Gangetic parganas was at- 
tempted, and how the attempt was received. 
The cultivators assembled together, rooted up 
the obnoxious plant, and threatened excommu- 
nication to any member of the tribe who should 
again attempt its culture. Fifty years have 
passed, and they are now of the same mind. I 
have often enquired the reason of this, but all 
the answer I can get is *' the panchayat has 
interdicted it. " Why this was done in the first 
instance, except from a spirit of opposition to 
the Powers that be, I cannot imagine ; and the 
cultivators either cannot or will not tell. — F, W, 
Porter : Allahabad Settlement Report, p. 35. 

185. The Gheva Shoe. — ^^Th^gheva is a pecu- 
liar shoe made chiefly at Isfahan, What we call 
the upper is made of knitted cotton ; the sole is 
formed of rags screwed together with thongs, 
and tipped at toe and heel with bits of hard 
sinew or horn. It forms a strong and cool foot- 
covering. It is used throughout Persia by the 
lower classes in summer, and in mountain expedi- 
tions, from its firm foothold, it is peculiarly useful. 
It is washed and pipe clayed, and lasts a long 
time.**— C.y. Wills : Persia as it is, p. 134. 

Is this shoe worn by any class in India ? — 
W. Crooke. 

186. Thag Rules of Abstinence {continued 
from Note 31)— If the sonrka or first murder takes 
place within the first seven days (satha), they 
consider themselves relieved from all restraints. 
They ought not to murder as the first victim any 
Brahman or Sayyad, nor any very poor man, 
nor any man with gold upon him, nor any man 
who has a quadruped with him, nor a Dhobi, nor 
a Sweeper, nor a Teli, nor a Bhit, nor a Kayasth, 
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nor a blind or married person, nor a leper, nor a 
dancing woman, nor a pilgrim or devotee. Some 
of these descriptions of people ought indeed not 
to be murdered at all, and none but the incorrigibly 
heterodox would think of opening an expedition 
by a professional operation upon any of them. 
— Illustrations of the History and Practices of Thags, 
P- 90. 

187. Indian Hounds— Thibetan Mastiffs.^ 

It may be worth noting that Indian dogs were 
kept in Babylon. The representation of one of 
them from a tablet is like a Hill mastiff. See He- 
rodotus I., 193. It would be interesting to know 
how and by what route they reached Babylon. — 
W, Crooke, 

188. Thags kicking Corpses.— The Thags of 
thejamdldehaand Lodha clans always make the 
youngest Thag kick the corpse of the first victim 
five times on the back for luck. The Motiyas do 
the same ; but the practice does not seem to be 
general. — Illustrations of the History and Practices of 
the Thags, p. 80. 

189. Allahabad— Manorial dues— Bankar 
and Phalkar.— From groves and jungles the 
landlord claims a share, generally one-fourth, of 
the wood {bankar), and the same proportion of fruit 
(phalkar). For mango, mahua and palm trees a rate 
of one to two annas per tree (peri) is levied. The 
privilege of collecting lac (Idkh) from pipal trees is 
leased. Shepherds have to pay for their flocks 
grazing on the flowers and leaves of the babUl. In 
the alluvial villages tamarisk (jhdu) brings in large 
profits.— F. W. Porter : Allahabad Settlement Report, 
P- 72. 

190. Mirzapur — Aborigines— Burial of 
Children. — Young children are generally buried, 
not burnt ; but if the first child of a married pair 
dies, it is better to burn than bury : as if buried 
there is less chance of more offspring. Is this 
custom known elsewhere ? — W. Crooke. 

191. Allahabad— Manorial dues— Jalkar.-^ 

The landlord levies water dues (jalkar) for the 
right of fishing on or gathering the wild rices 
(tinni, pasahi) and other products of the tanks. — 
F. W. Porter : Allahabad Settlement Report, p. 72, 

192. Thags— Signs of recognition.— When 
Thags meet Thag strangers, there is something 
in their manner that soon discovers itself to each 
other, and to assure the surmise thus excited, 
one exclaims ** AH Khdn,** which on being repeat- 
ed by the other party, a recognition of each 
other's habits takes place ; but this is never fol- 
lowed by a disclosure of past acts. We do use 
certain terms to distinguish particular circum* 
stances and events connected with our proceedings, 



which are known to ourselves alone. — Illustra- 
tions of the History and Practices of Thags, p. 376, sq, 

[It would be very interesting to collect the modem seaet 
thieves' argot.— Ed.J 

193. Panjab— Hindus— Tithes— Charity.— 
A good Hindu should give a tithe, or as much as 
be can afiord, of his income in charity. — Chaina 
Mall 

194. First cousins— Marriage of— Among 
Mahomedans. — The marriage of first cousins is 
considered the natural thing in Persia (C*J. Wills: 
Persia as it is, pp. 52 — 64). It appears also to 
prevail among the Indian Mahomedans. Are 
there any special rules or authorities on the sub- 
ject ? — W. Crooke. 

195. Panjab Tobacco — Sikh belief about 
it— Tcetotalism.— Sikhs believe that they cannot 
attain salvation if they touch tobacco ; the sight 
of it even oflfends them. They say that it is 
better to die than eat the leavings of another 
man. If a Sikh touches a piece of tobacco he 
deeply oftends the manes of his ancestors. The 
water touched by a person using tobacco is as 
bad as spirits, which sends the user and seven 
generations of his descendants to helL— CA^ina 
Mall. 

196. The Carpenters' green leaf. — The car- 
penters of South India have resort to a green 
leaf whenever in their work any part of their 
body is wounded by their instruments. They 
make so great a secret of the leaf that very few 
know what the leaf is, as it is brought in a squeez- 
ed state to be tied over the wound that the 
bystanders could not easily distinguish it. Of 
course, every carpenter knows the leaf and holds 
it as a secret to his profession. But the others 
(and it is only in others' houses that carpenters 
in South India often work) do not know it After 
several attempts I traced out the leaf. It is the 
Tamil Ndyurivi, Sanskrit Apdmarga, and its botani- 
cal name is Achyranthes aspera. This leaf, when 
tied over a wound for a few days, cures it most 
efiectively. It is tied raw and well crushed. 
To this leaf the carpenters give their own name, 
and call it the carpenters' green leaf (Tack- 
chanpachchalai). — Pandit Natesa Sastri: Madras. 

197. Foster-mothers— Influence on Child- 
ren, — Buddha's nurse was not to be too tall, 
or the neck of the infant would be stretched ; nor 
too short, or his body would be bent ; nor too 
large, or his legs would be contracted ; nor too 
weak, or his body would not acquire firmness ; 
nor of too full habit, or her milk would be hot, 
and cause his skin to become red; nor of too 
dark a complexion, or her milk would be cold, 
and cause his fiesh to be in lumps, in some parts 
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hard and ia others soft. — Hatdy : Manual of Bud- 
dhism, p. 152, $q. — Do these or any similar ideas 
prevail at present in the selection of Indian wet- 
nurses ? — W. CfooJU. 

198. Allahabad— Manorial dues— Qrasing. 

-^Iq the waste lands the grass is preserved (rakhel) 
and sold after the rains, or afeeof so much per head 
of cattle is levied for the right of grazing (cha^di). 
Even the potash (reh) is sold to the washerman 
and the glass bangle-maker» and the potter has to 
pay for digging clay for his pots. — F, W. Portif : 
Allahabad ScttUment Report, p. 72. 

199. Bhil funeral ceremonies. — {continued 
from Note 144).— In the evening the Bhil Jogi 
appears on the scene and goes through various 
ceremonies. He is first of all provided with 
12 sers of wheat-flour and 5 sers maize-flour, 
which he places in front of the deceased's bier. 
The Jogi then plants his brass image of a horse 
on the top of the flour, and sticks an arrow in 
front of it, and also some small copper coin. 
Two empty jars, the mouths tied up, one with red 
and the other with white cloth, are also placed 
by him in front of the horse. A rope is next tied 

t round the horse's neck. The Jogi then calls out 
the names of the deceased ancestors, at the same 
time signifying to the heir that now is the time 
for him to give alms or religious grants to the 
memory of his father or ancestors, which appeal 
is generally responded to, and a cow given to the 
Jogi, The heir after this directs the Jogi to pro- 
vide the deceased with food. The Jogi cooks 
some rice and milk and pours it into a hole he 
hasdugin the ground. He also pours in an ewer- 
full of liquor and drops in a copper coin, and 
then fills up the hole again with earth. Other 
mystic rites follow : the heir makes presents to 
the Jogi, and the family friends give presents to 
the heir. The ceremony concludes with some 
hard drinking. — Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 119, sq. 



200. Thags— Mystic signs — Dialect.— The 

operations of the Thags are facilitated and their 
designs cloaked by a peculiar dialect ; they have 
recourse also to a variety of signs, both for con- 
cealment and for the purpose of communicating 
with comrades beyond the influence of speech. 
Drawing the back of the hand along the chin 
from the throat outwards, implies that caution 
is requisite, that some stranger is approaching. 
Putting the open hand over the mouth and draw- 
ing it gently down, implies that there is no longer 
cause for alarm. If an advanced party of Thags 
overtake any traveller whom they design to 
destroy, but have need of more assistance, they 
make certain marks, on the roads by which those 
of the gang who follow imderstand that they are 



required to hasten forwards. A party in advance 
also leave certain marks where a road branches 
off as intimations to those who are behind. They^ 
draw their feet along the dust in the direction 
they have taken, and if their friends are to follow 
quickly, they leave the dust piled up at the end of 
the line where the foot drops or make a hole in 
the dust with the heel. If the road afiord no 
dust they leave two stones placed one upon the 
other in the line they have taken, and strew a 
few leaves of trees along the road. If their co- 
adjutors are to make haste, they make a very 
long line of leaves. They have many other signs 
for similar ^xxii^osts,— Illustrations of the History 
and Practices of the Thags : London, 1837, p. 16. 

[Exactly the same practices prevail among English thieves 
and tramps. — See Chalto and IVindus* Slan^ Dictionary, p. 27, 
sq. There is no doubt but that modern Indian thieves use 
similar hierc^lyphics, which it would be very interesting to 
investigate. Wandering vagrants, like Haburas|and Sfasiyas, 
make marks along roads to direct their companions.— £d.] 

201. Garhwal-Widow-marriage. — A Pa- 
hdri widow removes her nose-ring, worn by all 
wives, as a sign that she seeks another mate. 
Should she have no son, marriage is compulsory, 
as in Garhwdi intestate property goes to the 
R^ja, so they are provided with husbands, and 
the dower goes to the R4ja. — Miss Gordon Cun$- 
fning : From the Hebrides to the Himalayas, II, p. 287. 

Can any one give any more information about 
this?— fV. Crooke. 

202. Allahabad.— Manorial dues on resi- 
dents, not tenants. — Permission to erect a loom, 
build a house or construct a masonry well, has to 
be paid for. At births, deaths and marriages, as 
well as on festival days, such as the Muharram 
or Holi, the landlord claims a perquisite. 
From the frequenters of fairs fees are exacted, 
ill bazars the shop-keepers have to pay ground- 
rent, and dues are taken from the settlers and 
purchasers. In fact, the Indian landlord seems 
to consider that a resident of his village should 
pay him for permission to do any conceivable 
action, even to eating, drinking and sleeping. — 
F. W. Potter : Allahabad Settlement Report, p. 72. 

203. Panjab— Jains— Regard for animal 
life. — The Gurus of the Jains do not wear shoes 
lest they m^y tread on and crush some animal; 
regard for animal life being the main principle of 
their cieed.-^Chaina Mall. 

204. Allahabad— Rustic. Measures.— A ddbi 
is a handful of cut grain, as much as can be 
cut with one sweep of the sickle : several ddbi 
make a small sheaf (lehna), and several lehiia, a 
load (bofh), as much as a man can carry on his 
head.— F. W. Porter : Allahabad Settlement Report, 
p. i^ 
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205. Naming a Child.— Among the Br&h- 
mans of Southern India the naming of a new- 
born child (iidmakarana) takes place on the 1 ith day 
after the birth of a child or before its upanayana 
or initiation into the Brahman caste, generally 
called the thread marriage in the south. The 
name which the boy bears before and after his 
upanayana may be same ; but in many cases the 
name given at the upanayana will be different 
from the one usually borne by the party, the 
former name being generally called Sarmd (from 
Batman Sanskrit, meaning name). The name 
generally given to a child is that of the departed 
elders of the family, generally from the grand- 
father upwards. If the grandfather happens to 
be living, there is no objection to nan>e the fourth 
grandson after his grandfather. But on no 
account the grandsons before the fourth receive 
the name of their grandfathers. — Pandit Natesa 
Sasiri : Madras. 

206. Panjab— Poining the thumb an in- 
sult. — Pointing the thumb towards a person, a 
practice known as tkosa^ is a gross insult. Parti- 
cularly women and boys, when quarrelling, do 
this. — Chaina Mall. 

[The practice b general ia Northera India.— Ed.] 

207. Shaving. — In many families the first 
shaving to a child, male or female, is performed 
in the odd years of i, 3 or 5. To get a child 
shaved after its 5th year is considered very awk- 
ward, and so the first shavinggenerally takes place 
in the 3rd or 5th year in a sacred hill or temple. 
In Southern India the Paints in the Madura dis- 
trict and the Tirupati in the North Arcot dis- 
trict are the common places for shaving. After 
the first shaving the females do npt again get 
themselves shaved for their whole life unless they 
become widows. Among the Teukalai Vaisknavas 
alone even widows do not allow themselves to be 
shaved again, but carry their natural beauty of 
thtir hair on their heads to their death. 

Among males, after the first shaving is per- 
formed, a certain good day is chosen for the 
chUddkarana or the keeping of the lock of hair un- 
shaved on the head. The rest is shaved, and 
after that there is a periodical shaving in every 
15th or 20th day, according to the taste and con- 
venience of the party. 

The chief points to be attended to after 
shaving are — the bath which must be done twice. 
The party bathes once, squeezes his cloth, wipes 
his body and finishes everything belonging to a 
bath. Then again he undergoes a second bath. 
Unless this bath is performed twice the pollution 
of the barber is supposed to cling to the party. 
The next thing to be attended to after the bath 
is to change the old janM, the holy thread, to a 
fresh one. 



Sanyasis (those who have retired from the 
world) get themselves shaved only on the full 
nroon day and apply cow-dung, mud from ant-hills 
and green dhUrva gxdiss to their bald heads. They 
don't possess any tuft of hair on their head. 

There are certain week days (dina), certain 
lunar days (tithis) and asterisms (nakshatras) in 
which shaving should not take place. 

Saturday, Sunday, Tuesday and Friday are 
bad da3's for shaving. Saturday and Tuesday 
must be entirely avoided. Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday are good days for shaving. But 
the best are only Monday and Wednesday. 

Kurvita Budka-sdmaydh. May shaving be per- 
formed on Wednesdays and Mondays ? 

The lunar days, on whfch shaving is prohibi- 
ted, are the 4th, 6th, 8th, gth, 12th, 14th and new 
moon and full moon days : — 

Sashiy ashtami chaturthi chat 
Navami cha chaturdasi, 
Dvddasydm paurnimdydmtUt 
Kshaurakdryam vivarjayet. 

Shaving ought not to be perfornaed on the 
6th, 8th, 4th, gth, 14th, 12th and full moon 
days (includes also new moon). 

There are certain asterisms oii which shav- 
ing should be avoided. They are, says the follow- 
ing verse : — 

TvinipHrva, makhd-jyeshthd, 

Bhami janma-krittikd, 

Svdti sarpa, visdhha-drdrd^ 

Ckittrd kskaura vivarjitd. 

The three asterisms beginning with pHrvdf 
which are purvd^ pinvabhddra, purvdskddka, naktd, 
j'yishthd, bharnl, krittikd, when it happens to be 
the asterism in which the person himself is born, 
svdti, dsUsha, vishdkha, drdrd and ckittrd. Thus of 
the 27 asterisms, 12 are omitted. The remaining 
15 are acceptable for shaving purposes. 

Thus, after examining the week day, the 
lunar day and the asterism, the shaving is to be 
performed. It may sometimes be very difficult 
to find the three coincide. 

So if, on an examination, two of the three 
happen to be favourable, the shaving is freely 
undertaken. 

Shaving is also supposed to increase the long 
life of persons. Monday by 2 months, Wednes- | 
day by 4 months, and Friday by 6 months, 
though for the last Friday, the practice is quite 
different. No one would get himself shaved on a 
Friday. On this account of shaving] increasing 
the life of persons, it is called dyush-karma, the 
act of prolonging life. 

The person who sits for a shave must have 
an empty belly. He must not have eaten any- 
thing from the morning. 

A shave after meals is strictly prohibited. 
Pollution is supposed to cling. — Pandit Natesa 
Sasiri: Madras. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

208. Wandering Blacksmiths. — In the west- 
ern districts of the N.-W. Provinces you occasion- 
ally meet gangs of wandering blacksmiths, whose 
customs deserve investigation. In Central India, 
according to Mr. E. Balfour (J. A, S. B., No. 145, 
Vol. XIII, N, S.) they are called in Dakhani 
Gkissafit in Marhatti Lohdr, but call themselves 
Tarcmuk. They worship Khandoba. Their mar- 
riages are conducted in the Hind(i manner, but 
intoxicating drinks are largely used. They have 
earned a great name for gallantry, and it is very 
usual to hear of the rough Taremiik levanting 
with another man's wife. On the occasion of a 
birth they sacrifice in the name of Satwai. They 
bum the bodies of married people and lay the 
ashes by a river side ; but the unmarried dead are 
buried, and for three days after the funeral food 
is carried to the grave, though they draw no 
augury of the state of the soul of the deceased 
from any creature eating the food. 

209. The Meo8 of Bhartpur^Salar Masud. 
—This tribe, which has been known in Hindustan 
according to the Kutah Tawdrikh for 850 years, was 
originally HindCi and became Musalman. They 
claim descent from the Rdjpiit races of Jidon, 
Kachhwdha and Tunwar, and they may possibly 
havesomeRdjput blood in their veins; but they 
are probably, like many other similar tribes, a 
combination of various stocks ; and there is 
reason to believe them very nearly allied to 
the Mfnas, who are certainly a tribe of the same 
structure and species. The Meos have in Bhart- 
pur twelve clans (pdl), the first six of which are 
identical in name and claim the same descent 
as the first six clans of the Minas. Intermar- 
riage between both was the rule till the time of 
Akbar, when, owing to an afiray at the marriage 
of a Meo with a Mina, the custom was discontinu- 
ed. Finally, their mode of life is, or was, similar, 
as both tribes were once notoriously predatory. 
It is probable that the original Meos became 
supplemented by converts to Isldm from other 
castes. It is said that they became converts to 
Isldm at the time of Mahmtid Ghaznavi, in the 
eleventh century, after their conquest by Masiid, son 
of Amir S^ldr, and grandson of Sultdn Mahmiid 
Sabaktagin by the mother's side. General of Mah- 
miid Ghaznavi's forces, who is venerated by the 
Meos and by whose name they swear.— i?a/^u^4- 
w GtuutUir /., p. 165, sq. 

210. Kunbis— A folk etymology.—" The 
etymology of the name Koonbee seems to be 
^, a root, and hu seed, in allusion to the agri- 
cultural habits of the Kunbees or Koonbees/*—- 
Bkandara Settlement Report, p. 63. 

an. Bhandara— Sonjerri or gold-washing 
tribc,^" One trait of theirs, illustrative of their 



low state, may be mentioned, and that is that 
they avoid any spot where luck attended former 
efforts : they fly from it as from an accursed 
thing." — Settlement Report, p. 72. 

212. Bhujwas or the grain-parching caste. 
— They are rather occupational than a regular 
caste. In the N.-W. P. and Oudh they include 
Kayasths, Ahirs, Gadariyas, Kurmis and Baniyas. 
In the Panjdb Muhammadans also carry on the 
trade. Most of those in the Panjdb are immigrants 
from the N.-W. P., who accompanied the British 
troops in the Sikh war. — Chaina Mali, 

213. Pliny's Account of India.— *< It is a 
well known fact that many of the people of India 
are more than five cubits in height. These 
people never expectorate, are subject to no pains 
either in the head, the teeth or the eyes, and 
rarely in any other parts of the body : so well 
is the heat of the sun calculated to strengthen 
the constitution. Their philosophers, who are 
called Gymnosophists, remain in one posture with 
their eyes immovably fixed on the Sun from its 
rising to its setting, and during the whole of the 
day they are accustomed to stand in the burning 
sands on one foot— first one and then the other. 
According to the accounts of Megasthenes, dwell- 
ing upon a mountain called Nulo there is a race 
of men who have their feet turned backwards with 
eight toes on each foot." — Ifat. Hist., VIL, p. 2. 

[Can any one give any information about these statements ? 
—Ed.] 

214. Kumaun— Agariyas— Iron smelters.-* 
The villages of Agar, whence the inhabitants 
are called Agaris, belong to the tribe of Sons, 
whose special avocation is the working of the 
iron mines, and preparing the ore not only of 
the Lohakot ridge itself, but throughout the pro- 
vince. They are Siidrasby caste, and will not 
labour at the actual work of Lohirs or black- 
smiths. They are also employed in the Bhabar 
and elsewhere as road-makers and excavators of 
water-courses (belddr), and during late years the 
Sons have become the principal contractors 
for all roads and buildings at Naini-Tal, and 
have been found highly useful to the settlers at 
that sanitarium. The Agarfs remain at home 
from May to November, and during the rest of 
the year they and their families are to be 
found at the several mines, some of the best 
of which are in Rdmgarh itself: the main 
body, however, after sowing their wheat and bar- 
ley, collect at Khetsani, in pargana Pdli, where 
the mild climate and the cheap food, besides the 
plentiful ores, hold out great attractions.— 7. H, 
Batten : Settlement Report, p. 303, sq, 

215. Kumaun— A settlement of Mongol 
Tartar «.— The inhabitants of Darma Ghat, 
though equally of Tartar origin, are traditionally 
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derived from a diflferent race, and their settle- 
ment is traced through the circuitous route of 
Hindustan. They are here considered as the 
descendants of a body of Mongol Tartars which 
was left to secure possession of Kumaun after its 
subjection to Timur. This force, thinned by 
disease and the sword, ultimately retreated to 
the Darma Pass, and there formed a permanent 
establishment. The historians of Timur mention 
the subjugation of these hills by one of his Ata- 
begs— a fact which is also confirmed by the local 
records. These consist of little more than an enu- 
meration of the former Rdjas with the duration 
of their respective reigns. They, however, note an 
interregnum of about 20 years during which the 
Mughal sway continued. Vestiges of this race 
are still found in the centre of the province, 
particularly at Dewara and Bageswar, consisting 
of tombs constructed with large flat tiles, and 
in other respects substantially built. These can- 
not consequently be attributed to the aborigines 
who were too rude to have made, use of tiles or 
bricks for any purpose, while they differ both 
in form and appearance from the graves of Togis, 
the only class of Hindus which adopts sepulchre. 
— G. W. Traill : Statistical Report on the Bhotiya 
Mahals of Kumaun, p. 83, sq.^(To be continued). 

216. Kumaun — Alleged ancient Mongol 
graves— (continued from para. 213).— The ex- 
treme sanctity of Bageswar, a principal Praydg or 
place of pilgrimage, precludes the supposition that 
cither of these sects would have been suffered, as 
subjects of a Hindu Government, to pollute that 
place with their dead, while the Muhammadans, 
as is well known, were never able to effect any 
conquests within these hills. By the natives 
these tombs are called Mughal. Gold ornaments 
and arms are reported to have been occasionally 
found in them : several graves have been exposed 
in digging foundations at Bageswar since 1815 ; 
but they contained only small earthenware lamps. 
The Darma Bhotiyas, from the association of the 
Muhammadan creed with the name of Mughal, 
repel as an insult the extraction here attributed 
to them. They are nevertheless unable to assign 
any other ; while the difference in language, cus- 
toms and dress, particularly of the females, 
proves that they could not have had a common 
origin with the other Bhotiyas. No opportunity 
has been offered for comparing the Darma dialect 
with that of the Mughals.— G. W. Traill : Statistical 
Report on tlu Bhotiya Mahals of Kumaun, p. 84. 

[Harcourt notes that in different places in LAhul old 
toml^ have been found, and the local traditions point to a 
people beyond Yarkand as the builders. Ten years is assigned as 
the peried during which they remained in that valley, during 
which time the Lahulis took refuge in the upper heights and 
there cultivated and resided. — JCuloo, &c., p. 127. In Hunza, 
too, there is a tradition of a Mughal invasion (Biddulph's Tribes 
of the Hindu Ku%h, p. 34), and the Mauldi sectaries are called 
Muglee (/^/</, p. 116.) The earliest movement of the Montis in 
force towards India took place in 1221 A,D. under Jinghiz 



Khan.— See Howorth*s Mongols^ 7, p. 50. Douglas : Life of 
finghiz Khdn : 'Lnii^on^ 1S77. Jinghiz Khin was bom 1162, 
proclaimed chief of his horde in 1 175, and died 1227. It is not ne- 
cessary, however, to connect these strangers with the Mongols of 
history, as they may have belonged to the same race, and have 
had given them the name subsequently best known. — E. T. 
Atkinson: Himalayan Gautteer, //, p. 512, Note.] 

217. Nepal— Mining caste— Agariyas.— 

Though the mines close to this place are now 
nearly exhausted, yet other veins of copper have 
been discovered, and are worked at no great 
distance from this. It would seem that the 
miners (who are of the Agariya caste or tribe) 
move from place to place according as their dis- 
coveries prompt them ; and though I am not 
exactly informed upon what terms they carry on 
their operations, yet there is reason to suppose 
that they find them abundantly profitable, since 
Karriput, Rdniput (or a miner's son and a queen's 
son> is a proverbial expression in the country, de- 
noting the opulence of these people, who, it is 
notorious indeed, throw away their money in the 
most lavish manner, working only when stimulat- 
ed by necessity or by particularly advantageous 
oflfers, — CoL Kirhpatrick : Account oftheKingthm of 
Nepal, p. 62. 

[ This is certainly not true of the Mirzapur Amiyas who 
smelt iron and are a most miserable race. For Uie Agariyas 
of the Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges, see Colonel Daiton's Des' 
criptive Ethmlogy^ 196, 200, 317, 322, j^.]. 

218. Kumaun— -Caste among the Bhotiyas. 
—The Bhotiyas ought necessarily to have no 
distinctions of caste. The Mana, Ntti and Jawir 
Bhotiyas, however, pretend to consider those of 
the Darma and Byanse Gh&ts as an inferior sect, 
and neither eat nor intermarry with them. The 
descendants of the first colonists in the villages 
at the mouth of the Gh4ts, who now confine their 
pursuits to agriculture, and maintain 00 direct 
intercourse with Tibet, affect similar pretensions 
in regard to the Bhotiyas within the Ghdts ; 
while all unite in assumptions of superiority to 
the natives of Tibet, though on their annual visits 
to that country they are compelled to drink and 
eat at the houses of their several correspondents, 
such ceremony being there an indispensable pre- 
liminary to every commercial dealing. Of late 
years the Jaw^r Bhotiyas have affected to imitate 
the niceties and scruples of Hindus in regard to 
food, and have assumed the designation of Sink; 
but they have derived no consideration from 
these pretensions, and continue to be regarded 
with abhorrence by the Hindus as descendants 
from a cow-killing race. The policy which may 
have dictated the line of conduct having now 
ceased with the abrogation of the Br&hmanical 
Government, it may be expected that these pre- 
tensions will gradually disappear, and that these 
Bhotiyas will relapse into the unscrupulous habit 
of their Tartar ancestors.— G. IV. Traill: StoHsti- 
cal Report on the Bhotiya Mahals of Kumaun^ p. 85. 
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axg. Punjab— Theft ordeal— Chary an Ru- 
pees.— It is not an uncommon practice, with a 
view to detect petty household thefts, to weigh a 
square (ckdrydri) rupee against rice which is given 
to the suspected persons. The one who spits 
blood after eating it is considered the thief. — 
Ckaim Mall. 

220. Thags— Omens— Dogs.— Meeting a 
dog is a very bad omen : if he shakes his head the 
design in hand is at once abandoned. — Illustrations 
of the History and Practices of Thugs, p. 85. 

221. Panjab— Guarding the ashes of the 
dead.— When a great person is cremated the 
bones and ashes are carefully watched till the 
fourth day, to prevent a magician interfering with 
them. If he has a chance he can restore the 
dead person to life, and then retain his power over 
him»--Chaina Mali, 

222. Thags— Omens— Ovirls.— The loud full 
call of the large owl is interpreted according to the 
ordinary rules of right and left. Two owls hoot- 
ing in answer is ominous. This the Deccan Thags 
c^WRdjaor Mahi, and the Hindustanis Thdkur. 
To both it portends ill, and safety to their intend- 
ed victims. The low gurgling sound made by the 
large owl is a bad omen. If they hear it early 
in a journey, the march must be suspended for 
some days. If it is heard on the left, they must 
advance far and fast, as danger threatens from the 
rear. If on the right, they must halt, as danger 
lies in front. A loud and continued chirping or 
calling of the small owl, if made by the bird while 
sitting, promises good ; if while flying, it threatens 
evil. The chatter or call while sitting is inter- 
preted according to the rules of Thibdo or Pilhdo. 
A low call of the small owl called Chireya, always 
threatens eviL-^ Illustrations of the History and 
Practices of Thags, p. 86, sq. 

223. Sport— Superstitions about.—" The 
Thdkur declared that where we were going was 
the best place for game, by which I was for the 
moment pacified ; but we drew a blank and saw 
no signs of any animals, such as abounded near 
the Akarsuni hill. I afterwards found that the 
reason why the Thdkur did not beat there was 
because it was considered sacred, and that a 
prophesy existed to the effect that if any animals 
were killed there, the destruction of the house of 
Khur Sowa would ensue. Similar beliefs I found 
to be very prevalent in Singhbh(im, and the 
people in many places proved to be most unwill- 
ing to aid me in sport."— fia// : Jungle Life in India, 
P' 141* 



224. Braj— A verse on meeting— omens— 

Sussd, sarpy sannydsi^ tel, 
Bidhwd Bfdhman mile akel, 
Kanud hipr mile mag mdhi 
Prdn jde—kuchh sansai ndhin. 

If you meet on the road a hare, a snake, a San- 
nydsi ascetic, oil, a Brahman widow, a one-eyed 
Brahman, you are bound to die. There is no 
hope for you.— H^. Crooke. 



225. Thags— Danger of interfering with 
them (Note 116). — When Madhoji Scindia caused 
seventy Thugs to be executed at Mathura, he was 
warned in a dream by Devi that he should release 
them, and the day after their execution he began 
to spit blood and died within three months. — 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of Thags, 
p. 101. 

226. Sport — Superstitions about Bears.— 
"The man who had acted as my guide in these ex- 
peditions was a Musalm&n and a very plucky 
young fellow. As I was marching away he came to 
me to complain that the Bengalis and Bhumiz who 
lived in the village had been abusing him for tak- 
ing me to the hill as they believed the bears to be 
possessed by evil spirits, who, if offended, would 
visit with wrath and utter destruction those who 
interfered with them. They assured the man 
that he would some day be certainly killed by a 
tiger or bear for his misconduct."— Ba// ; Jungle 
Life in India, p. 146. 

227. Panjab— Resuscitation from death- 
Popular belief.— Many cases have occurred in 
which people, when even on the bier on the way 
to the cremation ground, have come to life. 
They say that when they went to Yamardj, the 
kingdom of the dead, it was found that there had 
been a mistake, and some one else, for whom 
they were mistaken, should have died. So they 
were released and allowed to return to this 
world. — Chaina Mall. 



228. Bison — Superstition about. — The 
Majhwars would not help Mr. Ball (Jungle Lift in 
India, p. 332) to kill bisons, as they are nearly allied 
to the sacred kine. •* They are supposed to be 
under the special protection of the Bhut or evil 
spirit of the hill, who would relentlessly revenge 
any injury to these his prot6g6s.*' 



229. Baroda— Wrestlers.— It is a general 
belief that one of the Chiefs of Baroda was told 
by a faqir that he would die if he did not keep 
wrestlers, and the same idea was adopted by the 
succeeding Gaekwars.— GAm^;i> Husain : KasHr. 
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230. Thags— Omens from the cry of the 
* Jackal. — First there is the ordinary cry of a single 

jackal, which they call bhali or harhohi ; secondly, 
the general clamour of a number, termed rautin ; 
thirdly, iheekariya or short call of the jackal, in 
the attempt to make which he seems as if suddenly 
checked. Any one of these calls heard during 
the day threatens great evil. The first, when 
heard by night, is interpreted in the usual way — 
right or left. The second, heard at night, is good 
on the left, and of little or no importance on the 
right, except on the opening day of the expedition. 
Heard them on the right it signifies «vil, and the 
plans must be abandoned. The third is invari- 
ably bad, whether heard by night or day. The 
noise of jackals fighting, called ian^H is also a 
very bad omen, and involves the necessity of leav- 
ing the part of the country in which the gang 
hears it. — Illustrations of the History and Practices of 
the Thags, p. 82. 

231. Vaccination^The Imam Mahdi.— Mu- 
hammadans believe the object of vaccination to be 
to discover a child with white blood who is the 
Imdm Mahdi. Ball: Jungle Life in India, p. 415, 
converts this word into Imdm Mundi, or Saviour of 
the World !) who would be immediately destroyed 
and the British Rdj thus preserved. 



232. King Pawan— A folk tale. — King Pa wan 

(the Wind) is said to have reigned as far as Amraoti 
in Berar and Bhandak in Chanda ; and there is a 
fable that it was his daily custom to bathe at 
Pauni, to break his fast at Bhandak, and sleep at 
Amraoti. His wife also had miraculous powers. 
She is stated to have had the power of walking 
over the tanks as on dry land, and of drawing water 
in unbaked pots by means of a string that had 
never been twined. Both she and Pawan himself, 
though they possessed wealth untold, wore simple 
white garments and laboured with their own 
hands. One account says that they were content 
with the possession of the philosopher's stone, so 
that they could, if they so wished, turn their sub- 
jects' tribute of iron ore and such like things into 
silver and gold. But there came a day when 
Pawan*s wife, known as Kamalpati, •* queen of the 
water lily," saw the rest of the women going out 
to celebrate the Pola festival, clad in garments of 
many colours and with ornaments of gold and 
silver about their persons. She, too, must own 
such things, and before the next Pola feast came 
round, by constant importunity she had induced 
her lord to let her dress and adorn herself as 
other women did. She joined the festival no 
longer distinguished by the simplicity of her 
apparel : her eyes were now opened, and she found 
that her virtue was departed from her. No longer 
would her untwined string and unbaked pot 
perform their office ; no longer would the leaf of 



the lotus support her steps. The end of it was an 
earthquake which overthrew the town of Pauni.— 
Bhandara Settlement Report, p. 47. 

[This legend appears in various forms in diflerent parts of the 
country : see Captain Temple's Lef^ends of the Panjab^ /, p. 39 : 
Mr. S. M. Moen's Bareilly Settlement Report^ p. 20, iq,\ 

233. Panjab— Sraddha —Shaving— Wash- 
ing of clothes.— Illiterate people do not allow 
their heads to be shaved or their clothes washed 
during the performance of the Sriddha or cere- 
mony in honour of deceased relations. They 
believe that the fragments of hair, dirt, &c., go 
down to the manes and offend them.— CAawa Mo//. 

234. Adjutants (Leptopilos Argala)— Quack 
medicine.— A small portion of the flesh is admi- 
nistered daily, to be chewed with pdn, in cases of 
incessant leprosy. This, it is said, will effectually 
drive the disease out of the system. —Ball : JimgU 
Life in India, p. 83. 

[It would be interesting to collect other quack remedies Ux 
leprosy.— Ed.] 

235. Lightning— Persons struck by.— This 
fear of lurking evil ever oppresses the people of 
Java. No one can be found brave enough to touch 
a man struck to the ground by lightning. They 
will cover him up where he fell with leaves, or 
generally with stable dung, and commit his reco- 
very to nature.— £r. O. Forbes : A Naturalist's Wtm- 
derings in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 103. 

Is there any corresponding belief in India ?— 
W. Crooke. 

236. Ajmir— The (?; headless horsemen.- 
It is generally believed that for some time past 
a troop of four or five hundred horses, armed 
and dressed in green, issue from a valley every 
night in the neighbourhood of Ajmfr, and after 
riding about for some time, mysteriously disap- 
pear. They are believed to be the escort (sawdn) 
of the Imdm Husen, whose tragical death is com- 
memorated at the Muharram.— C^f'iM Mali 

[This seems to be a form of the legend of our old friend tbe 
DiUtd, or headless horseman, who appears to be ubiquitou in 
Upper India. It would be useful to collect the loca] legends of 
this kind.— Ed.] 

237. Harvest ceremonies— Last sheaf.— 
Four ears of paddy from the last crop are stuck 
in the ground in the form of a square, and by the 
side of each a wand of palm leaf, to which are 
tied a few grains of rice wrapped up in cotton 
wool. At harvest this square is left to the end, 
and the lucky sheaf is carried last of all.— £/. 0. 
Forbes: A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Easten 
Archipelago, p. 170. 

There are various parallels in India. Can any 
one describe them ?—W. Crooke. 
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238. Panjab^A 
omens.— 



verse on " meeting ' 



Eh SUdr, aur Vais afdr, 

Tin Bipf, aur Chhattri chdr, 

Nau ndri dgi jo dwen — 

Mat chal^ tohe sagun hat dwen. 
If you meet one Sljdra and many Vaisyas 
(Banyas), three Brdhmans and four Chhattris— 
nine women coming in front— don't go : I give 
you this omtn.'—Chaina Mall. 

239. Panjab— '* Meeting " omen verse.— 

DUdhf machkli jo dge dwen, 

Yeh sagun jo hoi pdwe, 

Pothi liye do Bipr milen 

Jd ke kdraj sakle sdre. 
If you meet milk and fish on the road, two 
Brihmans with their books, the omen is good, 
and all your desires shall be accomplished. — 
Chaina Mall. 



240. Beans— Considered impure.— Is there 
any Indian tribe or caste which has a prejudice 
against the use of beans ? In Egypt they were 
thought impure. — Herodotus, II, p. 37. — Cicero 
(De Div, I, p. 30) says this was because they dis- 
turbed the mind in sleep.— P7. Crooke. 

^ 241. Thags— Danger of interfering with 
them— Leprosy. — Thags beheve that Nanka, 
Rdja of Jalaun, was stricken with leprosy because 
he had Buddhu and his brother Khamoli, the most 
noted Thags of the day, trampled to death by 
elephants. Next day the disease broke out on him. 
To secure relief the Raja completed a well which 
Buddhu had begun at Jalaun, had a platform 
(chabiitfa) built in his name, fed Brdhmans and 
had worship done to him ; but the disease was 
incurable, and the Rdja died a miserable death 
in a few months. The tomb and well are both 
kept up, and visited by hundreds to this day. — 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thags, 
p. zoo, sq. 

242. Panjab - Backbiting — Eating another's 
food. — Backbiting causes innumerable genera- 
tions to burn in hell; while eating the leavings of 
another's food causes one hundred generations to 
burn.— CAaiwa Mall. 

243. Lighted Lamps.— A lighted lamp should 
not be given by one to another by hand. It 
should be placed down, and the other party be 
asked to take it. But a wife alone can give 
direct without placing down a lighted lamp to her 
husband. The reason for this is, the hand is sup- 
posed to contain fire (agni)^ and in giving away 
a lamp in its lighted state, one gives away fire to 



another, which is not permitted. But as the fire 
in the husband and wife coincide, they are allow- 
ed to give lighted lamps to one another.— Pow^iV 
Natesa Sasiri : Madras. 



244. Panjab— Camel's hoof— A charm 
against rats.- It is generally believed that the 
right hoof of a camel is a potent charm against 
rats, and if put in a house, will clear it of these 
vermin.— C/wiwa Mall. 

245. Preventive for Cholera.— People in the 
South of India, when cholera begins its attacks, 
always put a cloth, with their family forehead 
niark in it, in the gateways and doors. Some- 
times a trident, sometimes a round mark, and 
sometimes a horizontal three-striped mark would 
be found outside houses in towns and villages 
where cholera taiges.— Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

246. Cures for Vomiting.— The peacock's 
feather burnt into ashes and mixed with honey 
and taken once or twice, is an eflfective cure for 
vomiting. A small bundle of common ashes of 
cow-dung cakes tied in a piece of cloth and put 
in hot water, cures vomiting when the water is 
drunk. To prevent the sensation of vomiting, 
the simple Hindu drags his own lock of hair to 
his nose, and a smell of that tuft of hair is an 
eflfective cure for the sensation of vomiting. 

The scent of mud, which contains salt, which 
scent is raised by sprinkling water, has the power 
of curing vomiting. 

When another person shampoos the upper 
arm of the party having the sensation of vomit- 
ing, the vomiting is said to stop. 

These are the various cures adopted to prevent 
vomiting.— Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras, 

247. Thags— Omens— The Hare.— The pass- 
ing of a hare across the road in front of a gang is a 
bad omen. The call at night on the left is good, 
on the right bad, and Thags on hearing it allow 
all travellers to escape ; if they kill any one, whom 
they have with them at the time, they will find no 
booty, or if anything is found, it will be their 
ruin. They will perish in the jungle, and the 
hare will drink water out of their skulls, if fate 
is not averted by sacrifice. — Illustrations of the 
History and Practices of the Thags, p. 84. 

248. Sneezing in Children.— In the 
South of India the sneezing in children 
is considered as a visit of an evil spirit 
to take away the life of the children. So the 
mother or the nurse would bless the child at 
every sneezing. At the first sneezing, 1. e., after 
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the first sneezing has passed over, she would say 
dtrghd-yus (long life) ; if the child sneezes again 
a second time, she would add purvd-yus (full life) ; 
and if the sneezing comes a third time, a third 
benediction would be pronounced — ennum padindrd- 
yus {ever i6 years in life). If the child sneezes 
while crawling, and when it happens to sit on 
a sieve accidentally, a certain special rite is 
performed. Certain sweetmeats made out of flour 
and sugar are prepared, and the neighbours are in- 
vited to attend this feast. The child is made to sit 
on the sieve in which it sneezed, and the sweet- 
meats are poured on its head. The neighbours 
snatch away the falling eatables, and the winnow- 
ing basket ever afterwards is hung up in a part 
of the house without being used. This custom 
prevails in the Telugu country, and not in the 
Tamil. — Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras, 



249* Lizards chirping— A good omeo— 
Eastern Bengal. — When a man thinks of any 
undertaking, and a lizard chirps at the time, it is 
a sign that he will be successful in his enterprise 
should he commence it. — Rdj Mohan Chakravarti : 
Gayd. 

250. Holi Ceremony ^Multan Custom. — The 
people at Multdn have a custom at the Holi of 
throwing a piece of thread, with a little cotton 
attached to it, into the fire. It is said that this 
does not burn.— CAama MalL 



251. Serpent.— When any vow to Subrah- 
manya is left unperformed, the god is supposed to 
make his visit in the form of a dream to the per- 
son who has undertaken the vow. When such a 
dream occurs the party performs the vow at once 
without any more delay. 

Sometimes some serpent strays into the house, 
and as soon as it is seen it is considered a visita- 
tion of the god {Subrahmanya), and the vow is 
performed. — Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras, 

252. Thags— Omens— Antelopes — If a single 
antelope or a pair are seen crossing the road from 
left to right, it is a good omen ; if from right to left, 
very bdid.—IUustratiims of the History and Practices of 
the Thags, p. B5. 

253. Telingana — Sneezing Omens.— An- 
other person's sneezing is generally a bad omen. 
S6me person's sneezing is known to be lucky. If 
it is not known who it is that has sneezed, the 
sneeze is treated as a bad omen, so as to be on 
the safe side. Some people believe a second 
counteracts the first, and others, that a double 
sneeze is even lucky.— /f. G. Prendergast : Masu- 
tipatam. 



254. Thags— Omen— Crows.— The voice of 
the large mountain crow is interpreted with some 
peculiarity. Contrary to the ordinary rules of 
enquiry, the pilhdo in this omen is the croaking 
on the right, and the thibdo, the croaking on the 
left. If he croak from a tree, either on the right 
or left, it promises good ; and if Heater be in sight, 
it is better. If heard from a tree while the gang 
are in camp, it promises a rich traveller on that 
spot, and the gang waits for him. If he croak 
while on the back of a pig or buffalo, or from any 
dead body or skeleton, the omen is bad. If from 
the back of a cow, opinions differ as to whether 
the omen is good or bad. — Illustrations of the HiS' 
tory and Practices of Thags, p. 87, sq. 



255. Telineana— Cows— Luck.— The belief 
that a cow with a shaking horn gives more milk 
than any other kind, and that to keep such a 
cow, or one that gives milk without calving, is 
very lucky, is common. It is a good thing to 
look into her face the first thing in the morning, 
or on first seeing the new moon. (Compare Pan- 
jab Notes S- Queries, J, p. 781). —H. G. Prender- 
gast : Masulipatam, 

256. Panjab — Snakes — Omens.— Whoever 
sees a snake on a Sunday, will see it for eight 
Sundays successively.— GAw/<^»« Husain : Kasur. 



257. Fire.— When a house catches fire, old 
orthodox Hindus in Southern India regard it as 
a visitation of the god Agni, on account of some 
fault done by themselves. So, instead of trying 
to put out the fire, they throw their upper gar- 
ments on the burning flame and retire to a 
distance to look at the havoc committed by 
Agnibhagavan I — Pandtt Natesa Sastri : Madras. 



258. Panjab— Muhammadans and Hindus 
— Cats.— Both Hindus and Muhammadans in the 
Panjab consider it a sin to injure or kill a cat. — 
Ghulam Husain : Kasur. 



259. Sneezing.— When any person sneezes 
while crossing the doorway of the house, it is 
considered that a great calamity will befall him, 
and to avert it, he is called back to sit down a 
little, and a little water is sprinkled over his 
head, and he is also given a little water to 
drink. — Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras. 



260. Panjab—Cultivation of Henna, un- 
lucky.— Panjabi cultivators have a prejudice 
against growing henna, as it is considered un* 
lucky .-GAM/iw Husain : Kasur. 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 



a6i. The epitaph on Joseph Townscnd (para. 104).— 
The tombstone referred to is to be seen in St John's 
' Churchyard in Calcutta. It is one of a number of old 
tombstones which have been placed like a pavement all 
round the outer edge of the not very ornamental build- 
iDg that shelters the tombstones of stout old Job Char- 
Docb, his daughter, son-in-law and Surgeon Hamilton.— 
7. H, UoycL 

26a. Native imitation ol European manners.— The 
following is from Ricky's Gazette of 1780:— "The 
attachment of the native of Bengal to the English laws 
begins now to extend itself to European habiliments. 
Raja Ramlochund, a very opulent Gentoo, of high cast 
and femily, lately paid a visit to a very eminent attorney, 
equipped in boots, buckskin breeches, hunting frock and 
jockey cap. The lawyer who was employed in study- 
ing Coke upon Littleton for the improvement of the re- 
venues of Bengal, was with the smack of a half-hunter 
n^cd from his reverie in great astonishment at the 
lively transformation of his grave Gentoo client, who, 
it seems, was dressed in the exact hunting character of 
the Earl of March, and had borrowed the fancy from one 
of Darly's comic prints. The Nabob Sidet Ally, when 
lately at the Presidency, employed Connor, the tailor, to 
make him the following dresses, viz., two suits of regi- 
mentals, two ditto, an English Admiral's uniform, and 
two suits of canonicals. At the same time sent for an 
English peruke maker, and gave him orders to make 
two wigs of every denomination, according to the 
English fashion, w>., Scratches, Cut-wigs and curtailed 
Bobs, Ques, Majors and Ramilies, all of which he took 
with him when he left Calcutta.'' 



263. An Anglo-Indian Millionaire— John Farquhar.— 
A little above Manirampur. on the Hugli, are the Powder 
Works at Ishapur, formerly under the superintendence 
of John Farquhar, who contrived to amass the colossal 
fortune, as it was said, of eighty lakhs of rupees. It is b at 
an act of justice to state that the whole of^this sum was 
not accumulated from the perquisites, fair or unfair, of 
his official post : a considerable proportion of it was 
the result of the unrivalled parsimony of this prince of 
Indian misers, who contracted with the solitary servant 
of his house to supply his table for two annas a day. 
On his return to England he is said to have offered to 
endow one of the Scotch Universities with ;£ 100,000 to 
establish a professorship of Atheism, but the offer was 
of course rejected. — Calcutta Review, III, p. 462. 

264. General Stewart— A Hindu.— Berhampur was, in 
1806, the residence of General Stewart, who used to offer 
puja to idols and worship the Ganges. He lived to an 
advanced age, was well acquainted with the manners of 
the natives. His museum at Chauringhi was open to the 
public. During the last years of his life he fed a hun- 
dred destitute beggars daily. He was called " Hindu 
Stewart." Like Job Chamoch he married a Hindu, and 
she made a Hindu of him. — Calcutta Review, VI, p. 434. 

[Can any one give any fuither information about this person- 
age?— Ed.] 

26$. MirzApur— Early tomb of a French resident.— 
In the compound of the house of the Maharaja of Be- 



nares, on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite the city of 
Mirzapur, is a square masonry tomb with a marble slab 
containing this inscription : — 

CI GIT, 

Joseph Even Devil Monbiam, 
Ne a Rennes le 1$ A oust 1749. 
Mort le 10 Novembre 1805. 

Below in Persian characters : — 

Joseph Even Bahddur. 

In the compound are three native tombs, one known 
as that of Basanti Bfbi. These have no inscriptions. M. 
Monbiam is believed to have been a merchant. He 
must have been a wealthy man as is evident from the 
house and gardens which he constructed. — W, Crooke. 



266, Native titles for Europeans.— The earlier Haida- 
rabad residents are known by the native titles conferred 
on them by the Nizdms of their day. Sir John Kenna- 
way is Dildwar Jang ; Colonel Kirkpatrick is Hashmat 
Jang ; Sir Henry Russell is Sdbit Jang, and Sir Charles 
Metcalf, Mumtazimuddaula.-- 5lr R, Temple : Haidar- 
abad, Kashmir, I, p. 62, sq.) 

[Can any other instances of this be produced ?— Kd.] 



267. Cost of passages to England early in the Cen- 
tury.— Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, says ** the 
captains of the homeward-bound Englishmen demand 
eight thousand rupees (;^ 1,000) for the passage of a 
single person, and fifteen thousand for that of a gentle- 
man and his wife." He adds : — " One gentleman, dis- 
tinguished for his liberality, gave five thousand guineas 
for the accommodation of his wife and family, besides an 
ample supply of Madeira wine, provisions and delicacies 
for the table." 

268. Anglo-Indian meals early in the Century.— 
Sir James Mackintosh, writing from Bombay in the year 
1805, says:— "The regular course of our idle and disen- 
gaged day is as follows: — We often are, and always ought 
to be, on horseback before six (soon it will be five) ; we 
return from our ride to breakfast at eight, when, to show 
the enervating effects of climate, I eat only two eggs and 
a large plate of fish and rice called khichree, not to 
mention two cups of coffee and three of tea. During 
the forenoon there is no exertion, nor going out except 
for necessity. We then write, read, &c. At four, when 
alone, we dine, and from half past five to seven walk, 
which for the last four months we could do with great 
pleasure. At seven we drink tea, and from tea to bed 
time I read to our whole family party." 

269. Anglo- Indian meals early in the Century 

Mrs. Fay writes: — "I will give you our bill of fare and the 
general prices of things : a soup, a roast fowl, curry and 
rice, a mutton pie, a forequarter of lamb, a rice pudding, 
tarts, very good cheese, fresh churned butter, fine bread, 
excellent Madeira (that is expensive, but eatables are 
very cheap), a whole sheep costs but Rs. 2, a lamb Re. i, 
six good fowls or ducks, ditto ; 12 pigeons, ditto, 12ft 
of bread, ditto ; 2lb of butter, ditto, and a joint of veal, 
ditto. Mrs. Fay mentions that in her time claret was sold 
at Rs. 60 per dozen. Lord Valentia tells us it was poor 
stuff, being highly medicated for the voyage. This was 
what was known as English claret ^^ , 
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PHILOLOGY. 

ayo. Punjab Skit on Doctors.— 

Baidan balthin rdnd, 

Chaljallan ^har apne, 

Sahd de nishang. 
The widows are sitting at the doctor's house : you 
had better go home Jallan and start your daughter's 
marriage. Jallan goes to consult the doctor about his 
daughter's health, and finds that the doctor cannot save 
his own daughters from widowhood : so he concludes he 
had better go home and look after his own daughter's 
marriage himself. It is, in fact, the equivalent of 'Thysi- 
cian heal thyself."— C^'«a MalL 

271. Punjab— Popular Saying.— 

Chord, rdnd, hdthi 
Mul na bhalin sdthL 
' The horse, the widow and the elephant are danger- 
ous creatures to be familiar with. — Chaina MalL 

272. The Song of the Khangar— Hamirpur.— 
Dekho khangdran H chaturdL 

Chord ghiscdn, paikiydn kheli, givhi git, dholki 
bajdi. 

Chauki dehi chor ko tdkai kabhu dp hhud iehi churdi, 

Khoran khoran fihiraht\ Hit din ghus ghus chaukasi 
dikhdu 

How smart the Khangdr is! He can groom a horse 
nnd tumble. He can sing a song and perform on the 
i\rum, and steal himself while he watches the thief. From 
Jane 10 lane he prowls ever watchful night and d^.— 
V, A. Smith {J. A. 5. J?., 1876). 

273. Kangra— A Love Song.— 
Ospdpi ne mujhe dekha ek najar. 

Tan man ki rahi nahin kuchh bhi khabar. 

That wicked one gave me but one look, and no recol- 
lection even of myself remained.—/?. C. Temple, J. A, 5. 
i5., (882. 

274. The Oil Woman's Song— Hamirpur.— 

Til ki ghdnl perai tiltniydn, 

lAttatgayo, kolh^chatak gayo,girgayo vdko bail 

chikanydn, 
Khari bigar gayo, kachara khadar gayo, tel bigarkar 

bhayo tilpaniydn, 
ChUmat, ghUmat dphu girgai, sdlh girgayo vdko 

khasam milamydn. 
Kahat Kabir suno bhdi SddhH, 
Aisehi girjaihai sab duniyd. 
The oilman's wife was grinding the charge of oil seeds : 
the upright beam broke, the mill cracked, her sleek bul- 
lock fell, the oilcake spoiled, the residuum went bad 
and became watery. From going round and round she 
fell, and with her fell her worthy husband. Quoth 
Kabir:— " Hear good brother ! just so the whole world 
shall fall.-K A. Smth : {J. A, S. B,, 1876). 

275. Kangra— A Love Song — 

Be jddu kar^ke merd man mohyd : 
Be jddu kar*ke metd man mohyd : 
He jddu kar'ke merd man mohyd : 
Apne begdne so khoyd. 
Be jddu kar^k^ merd man mohya : 
Be jddu kar^ke merd man mohya. 



O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated : 

with bewitchment my heart he fascinated : 
Ah with bewitchment my heart he fascinated : 

1 have lost my friends and acquaintances. 
O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated, 
O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. 

— /?. C. Temple (/. A. S. B., 1882). 



276. The Song of the Nat— Hamirpur.— 

Bdns gdr Nat ndch dikhdvat : 

Kaldjang, kulhati bdns pat mdrat : 

Ap aurho khildvat, 

Jaisi ndchat kilkild nabh par, aisehi ndcJiat git bahu 

gdvat, 
Dekhat jahdn ddul kachhu sundar tahdn tik jat 

chhdvani chhdvat 

The Nat plants a bamboo pole and shows off his danc- 
ing. Acrobatic and tumbling feats he performs himself 
on the pole and teaches to others. As the king-fisher 
dances in the sky, so he, while dancing, sings merry 
songs. Wherever he sees a good opportunity there he 
hahs and roofs himself in.— J^. A. Smith (/. A. S. B.^ 
1876). 

277. Etah— A Braj Verse.- 
Pdni ko bdgh, majdr mithdi ko : 
Bundiya ki bhcdns chari munhmuktd. 
Bdjdt kighdns, sauddgar kd ghord, 
Bdnd kd put, phUhar sustd 

Basoi kd Bipr, qassdi kd kuttd. 
Water for the garden : sweets for the cat : the pastured 
buffalo eats its fill. These never starve— the market 
bandicoot, the merchant's horse, the widow's brat, the 
lazy slut, the kitchen Brdhman, the butcher's dog.— 
W, Crooke, 

278. Panjab— A School-room rhyme.— 

Alif, Be—Kankaua : 
Mdn Ml, bdp kaua. 
A and B are children's kites : the mother a kite, the 
father a crow.— Ghulam Husain : Kasur. 

279. English words corrupted in Hindustani.— Wag- 
gonette is Bdmit, At Chunar the Roman Catholic chapel 
\s chhdpar girja. They tell me this is because it was 
once thatched, from chhappari—W. Crooke. 



a8o. Proverb.- 

Sher jab dum phatkdfi, 
Bairihanskar miU, 
Sdnp jab phunkkat mdri. 
Beware of a tiger when he lashes his tail, an enemy 
who meets you with a smile and a hissing snake. 



28X. A Bombay riddle.— 

Ewadisi pori, 

Tiche nakdut dori, 

Tila pharaphara odhi. 
A very small giri with a piece of thread in a hole 
through her nose, and with which she is pulled rapidly 
backwards and forwards. Answer.— h needle— A. Ba- 



ghunathji. 
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POPULAR^ELIQiON. 

282, Jhansi—Satti Monuments.-— The com- 
mon form of the •• satti " monument in Jhansi is a 
square pillar of rough stone, from 4 to 7 feet 
high, with the upper part of one face smoothed 
and engraved. At the top there is generally a 
carved ^a»/a, or spread hand, with representations 
of the sun and moon underneath, the sun being 
distinguished by having a smaller circle inside it 
with projecting rays. Underneath are the 
figures of a man and woman holding hands, and 
there is sometimes an inscription. Is this sort 
of pillar found outside Bundelkhand ? The best 
I have met with was at Sarsainda. It had, in 
addition to the ordinary carvings, a group of 
smaller circles, presumably stars, above the 
sun ; and under the figure of the man and wo- 
man was a representation of the man lying on 
the pyre, with his wife sitting below holding his 
feet in her lap. There is a flowered border all 
down the stone, and inside it an inscription run- 
ning thus : — 

Hit apne he kame sati bhai 

Ha$ ndr. Kaljug men sati bhai: dekhen log 

[Bichdi. Sahhi chali tabjanm lag : Pandit leo] 

Bichdi. Hanhdr $0 ho chuki : 

Sajan leo samhdr. 

Bhalt bhai : so main chali 

Sab kah Sita Rdm. 



The verses are evidently supposed to be said 
by the woman who is sacrificing herself, address- 
ing a female friend (if we read sakhi and not sati 
in the third line>. 

** For her dear one the lady has sacrificed 
herself: in this iron age she has sacrificed herself: 
see, ye people, and consider. My friend, when I 
have gone, then is life indeed (lit. birth time). Oh ! 
Pandit, see and think on it. Destiny has been 
fulfilled ; my husband, take and keep me. I have 
been virtuous ; and now I am gone : all of you 
bless me !"— 7. 5. Meston. 



283. Tooth-brush Tree. — The Ludhiana 
legend (N. I. N, 6* g., I., Note 12) that the saint 
Abdul Qddir Jildni "left his tooth-brush here, 
which grew into a nfm tree," is a well known Bud- 
dhist myth, which is met with at many Buddhist 
sites. One of these tooth-brush trees was at 
Sdketa, which Cunningham identifies with Ajo- 
dhya (Archaological Reports, Vol. /., p. 324), Bud- 
dhist remains should be looked for at Ludhiana.— 
V. A, Smith. 



284. Nepal— Forest Worship.—** I took no- 
tice occasionally of several trees in the forest round 
which wisps of jungle grass were bound, and in 
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one particular spot they were observable for a 
hundred yards together. This circumstance was 
accounted for dififerently : one person telling me 
that these marks were designed to indicate the 
vicinity of wild beasts, and another that they 
were propitiatory offerings by passengers to the 
deities of the forest. It is not probable, however, 
that any one part of the road is more dangerous 
than another, and I am therefore inclined to 
attribute this practice to a superstitious motive." 
Cd. Kirkpatrick: Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 
p. 19. 

[Can any one give any further account of this ? In the west- 
ern districts of the N.-W. Provinces wisps of grass are tied 
round acacia trees as a barrier against cattle-disease. — £d.] 

285. Biswan— Oudh^Chaupan Shah Sha- 
hid. — This Saint is said to have arrived at 
Biswan in the early days of Sultan Mahmtid 
Ghaznavi. He is believed by the Muhamma- 
dans and Hindiis of the town to be a most power- 
ful Shahid, and there is a fair over his mausoleum 
every Thursday.— ^^>ii^im Ahmad. 

a86. Ladakh— Eclipses— Rams' horns fixed 
on fruit trees. — " Saspula, on the right bank of 
the river, is celebrated for its apricots. Amongst 
its orchards I noticed several of the trees with 
rams' horns let into the bark and so covered by it 
as to be at first undistinguishable. They were, 
in general, inserted in the angle formed between a 
branch and the stem. Upon enquiring the 
meaningof this addition, it was stated that the 
horns were thus engrafted as a propitiatory 
ofieringatthe timeof an eclipse, and that trees 
so honoured bore ever afterwards an unfailing 
crop of the choicest ixvLXi'^-^Moorcroft : Travels 
in the Himalayas , II., p. 4. 

287. Dehra-Dun— Dedication ofhouses, etc., 
to the Deity. — There was also the following cus- 
tom prevalent in this district. Often in cases of 
quarrel amongst themselves, people used to ofier 
up at the temple of their deity stones from the Khats 
and mud from their houses ; and that house having 
become the residence of their deity, fell in ruins. 
No person could take possession of it. In several 
cases deities were in the habit of ordering ** land 
or houses to be freed ;" and this order of the deity 
was made known by the Mallis who came from 
Garhwdl. The Government having thought this 
custom wrong, did away with it. — Code of Local 
Regulations : G. R. C. Williams* Memoir, Appendix 
XXXIV. 

288. South Hirzapur— Aborigines— Moun- 
tain Worship. — The Korwas worship R6ja Chan- 
dol in the month of Ph^gun (February) with 
an ofiering of a cock, some red lead {sendUr) and 
flowers. This worship is done by the Baig4 



priest. The Patdris and Majhwirs get the Baigi 
to do worship to Rija Chandol, Sonaich and 
Bachrdj Kunwar and his wife. Goats are sacri- 
ficed in their honour. Rija Chandol has a special 
offering of a cock. To Bachrij Kunwar an offer- 
ing of rice, milk and sugar is made, as well as a 
black goat and flowers. No one can do this except 
the Baigd. The Ghasiyas get the Baigi, or, in his 
absence, the village zamind^r, to worship Rdja 
Chandol and Barfyir S^h. There is no special 
time fixed for the offering, but when a vow is ful- 
filled, or a prayer answered, a goat is offered to 
these deities. The Bhuiy^rs offer a goat, cucum- 
bers and a white cock to the deities residing on 
the Gonra hill. They make a burnt-offiering 
(hom) with butter and molasses. The Kharwdrs 
worship Raja Chandol in Philgun (February). 
Extra offerings are also made to him as the wor- 
shipper pleases. This is done by the Baig^ priesti 
and it is sometimes done by the worshipper himself. 
Goats of all colours and cakes of various kinds are 
offered, milk is also dropped on his shrine, and a 
burnt-offering (hom) made with butter and sugar. 
Flowers are not presented. Red lead and women's 
forehead spangles are offered by women to 
Mirga Rinu The goat is always offered by the 
Baigi, who gets the head for his trouble, while 
the worshipper and his friends eat the remainder 
of the flesh. The women are not allowed to eat 
the flesh. Chandol is usually woi shipped under 
the sacred tree of the village, but is not included 
in the deohdr, or aggregate of the village local 
deities. The Pankas do worship to R^ja Chandol 
and Barydr Sih. The Baigd offers a goat, 
cakes and a cock. Women present him with red 
lead and red girdle strings, and a burnt-offering is 
made with butter and sugar. Milk is dropped 
on his shrine. There is no special day fixed for 
this worship. The Bhuiyars worship R^ja Chan- 
dol and Bariydr Sdh in the month of Ph&lgua 
(February), and at any other time when they wish 
to make a special petition. Goats of any colour 
are presented. Poor people, who cannot afford 
such an expensive offering, present a cock : cakes 
of any kind are not considered an appropriate 
offering, but a burnt-offering is made with sugar 
and butter. The Baigd gets the goat's head, and 
the men of the party consume the rest of the 
flesh,— W. Crooke. 

289. Haidarabad— A Tortured Saint.— One 
would have thought that the old Hindii style of 
propitiating sanguinary deities by torturing the 
flesh was swept away under British rule ; but the 
penance performed daily by a faqir on the com* 
mon adjacent to Abdul Huq's mausoleum, Haidar- 
abad, dispels the idea. This individual endea- 
vours to stimulate the religious fervour of either 
Hindis or Muhammadans by suspending himself 
over a slow fire by his legs from the bough of a 
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tree from four till six every evening while he 
chants monotonous prayers. There is, however, 
nothing exceedingly horrible about the penance, 
otherwise the Government would not permit it ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that the man will 
yet die a natural death. He is described as 
young, robust and saintly in appearance, and is 
believed to be on a pilgrimage through India. — 
^^Pionur" i^thMarchf 1891. 

290. Muzaffarnagar— Local gods — Guga Ra- 
na— Snakes.— -Giiga R^na was a Chauh^n Thd- 
kur by caste. He was going somewhere on 
horseback, and his horse fell into a mdnd or pile of 
rotten manure, and disappeared from mortal view. 
He appears now and then in the form of a big 
SDake (sdmp) or a small snake (sapoliya) in dreams, 
frightens people, and bites them when they wake. 
It is wise to appease him by an occasional oflfering 
of sweets. This is a very primitive account of 
this famous godling. — W, Crooke. 

291. Human Sacrifices— Earth Deity.— 

Among the Malliahs of Gtamsara human sacrifice 
used to be offered annually to Thadha Penu, the 
earth-god, under the effigy of a bird intended to 
represent a peacock, with the view of propitiating 
the deity to grant favourable seasons and crops. — 
Human Sacrifice and Infanticide, p. 3. 

292. Burba Baba— A Muzaffarnagar local 
godling. — Btirha Baba was a Gadariya or shep- 
herd by caste. He was a great friend of a 
Brahman who taught him Sanskrit. When he is 
offended he brings ganj or head-itch on children, 
and causes ringworm {ddd) to attack them- Some 
people he afflicts with boils, but very little atten- 
tion and small ofierings content him. — W. Crooke. 

293. Tbags— Division of Plunder— Bbawa- 
ni's share.— In the division of plunder the Ja- 
maddrs or principal leaders receive 7J per cent, 
besides sharing equally with the rest of the 
gang ; but before any division whatever is made 
to the leaders or their men, oneof the principal of 
the former alienates a certain part, greater or 
smaller in proportion to the amount acquired, 
which is devoted to Bhawdni, our tutelar deity. 
This, however, does not generally apply to clothes 
or property of that description ; indeed, it almost 
entirely refers to money in gold or silver ; for 
when it consists of diamonds or jysarls, the leader 
draws blood from his hands, and naving sprinkled 
a Httle over them, the sanction of the deity to the 
distribution is secured. If this is not done it 
would bring heavy misfortunes upon us.— 
lUnstrations of the History and Practices of the Thaes, 
P- 378. ^ 

^. Muzaffarnagar— Worship of Guga Pir. 
^The worship of G6ga Pir takes place at the 
Anant Chaudas festival (14th light half of the 



month Bhadon), which is a special day for the 
worship of the local gods generally.— P7. Crooke. 

295. Hindu Temples defiled.— Rambah^dur 
of Nepdl defiled the temples of Devi when his 
Brahman paramour poisoned herself. Dr. Old- 
field (S^^cAw/r^^wz Nepdltp. 285, Note) says that 
the common story of his battering down the temple 
of Siva, in the form of Paspatin^th, is fiction. Are 
there other instances of this ? — W. Crooke. 

296. Panjab— The Saint Shah Rahma— 
Whirlwinds.— In the Shahpur district there is 
the shrine of the Saint Rahma. On one occasion, 
at the wheat harvest, his shrine was neglected, 
and he cursed the district that whirlwinds should 
blow for nine days in succession. This ruined 
the harvest, and since then they regularly attend 
the fair.— G/n#/4i» Husatn. 

297. Muzaffamagar— Local goddess— Ma- 
hamai.— Mahamii is the younger sister of Devi. 
If you do not propitiate her, she brings boils on 
your children, and is as bad or worse than her 
sister Mdta, the small-pox goddess.— JV. Crooke. 

298. Mirzapur— Local Shrines— Birbam 
Deota.— In the village of Siki, pargana Bhuili,is a 
Birham deota or Brahman godling. The shrine is 
supposed to be in honour of some one who died in 
an extraordinary way. But all knowledge of the 
story is lost. It is a big pile of bricks and kankar, 
to which everyone who passes and is piously in- 
clined, adds a piece. — W. Crooke. 

299. Bikanir— Karniji, a local goddess.— 

The worship of Karniji, the Ch^ran woman, whose 
supernatural power secured the country to Bika 
and his descendants, is prevalent, and her's is the 
chief shrine in BikaLnir.-^Rajputana Gazetteer, /., 
P- 195- 

300. Mirzapur — Local Shrines — Durga 
Devi— Birtiya.— In the Agori fort, south of the 
Son, is an image of Durga Devi, who is worshipped 
with the sacrifice of a goat. Beside her is a small 
male figure leaning over and embracing a female 
figure. Both are called Birtiya, a name perhaps 
derived from birt (Sanskrit vritti), a religious 
endowment. Birtiya is worshipped by the sacrifice 
of a young pig.— W^. Crooke. 

301. Sacrifice of an Ass to the Raksbasas.— 
If a student have approached a woman, he 
shall slay in the forest, in a place where four 
roads meet, an ass for the Rakshasas (goblins)— 
(Vasishtka : Books of the East, XIV., p. 117). 

Can any one give any more information about 
this form of sacrifice 1—W. Crooke. 

302. Rags on trees— Cbitbariya Pir-Kan- 
kariya Pir.— When the detached party with the 
travellers reached the spot where there are two 
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trees on which people tie pieces of cloth known 
as Chithariya Pir and Kankariya Pir the whole of 
the travellers were mifrdered. — Illustraiions of the 
History and Practices of the Thags, p. 206. 

[kankariya Pir is a cairn to which every passer by adds a 
piece of kankar or calcareous limestone. — Ed.] 

303. Mirzapur— Local Shrines— Debi — 
Gansam Deo. — At Chopan, on the Son, a nim 
tree (Asidirachta Indica) answers as the shrine of 
Devi and Gansdm Deo. Under the tree is a piece 
of stone conglomerate, including red pebbles, which 
is Devi, and a Brahman tells me that the nim tree 
is Gansam. There is no platform or shrine of any 
kind. Nadhai Baiga, a Kharwdr by caste, looks 
after both deities. The people call him the agwdn 
ox pujdri, — W, Crooke. 

304. Thags— Offerings at Bindachal Tem- 
ple in Mirzapur. — This was one of the famous 
sacred places of Thags, and they used to present 
part of the plunder at the shrine of the Vindhya- 
bdsini Mahdrdni. — Illustrations of the History and 
Practices of the Thags, pp. 145, 147, 181. 

305. Daityas— Local Shrines— Beohar 
Baba. — In the village of Nidmatpur, in the Mir- 
zapur district, is a tamarind tree in which a Dait 
(Daitya) dwells. The people tell me that from the 
front he looks like a man, but seen from behind 
he is quite hollow, only a mere husk without a 
backbone. At midnight he shows with a flash 
of fire and smoke in the tree, and he is occasion- 
ally observed flying in the air towards a neigh- 
bouring pipal or nibora tree. He is worshipped 
with offerings of earthern pots (kalsa) and some 
sdg or greens. No one can tell anything of him 
except that he is called Beohdr Bdba or lord of 
merchandise. — W. Crooke. 

306. Snake worship— Dedication of hair 
to a Snake.— Mr. C, S. Wake (Serpent Worship, 
p. 89), asserts that the flrst hair shaved off a 
Hindtj child is frequently dedicated to a serpent. 
Is this correct ? — W, Crooke. 

307. Thags— Religion— Fatima and Bha- 
wani. — A Mahomedan Thag told Sleeman that 
he thought E^tima and Bhaw^ni the same, and 
that it was Fatima who invented the use of the 
handkerchief to strangle the great demon Rukut- 
beij dana (sic) (Rdkshasa Vijaya DinsLva),— Illus- 
trations of the History and Practices of the Thags: 
London, 1837, p. 72, 

308. Mirzapur— Local gods— Anktaha Bir. 
— In the village of Nidmatpur is the shrine of 
Anktaha Bir or the hero of the kankar heap. He 
is guardian of the village crops, and keeps off 
thieves. His shrine is a great pile of calcareous 
nodules of limestone (kankar), to which worship, 
pers add a piece as they pass. It is now some 



6 feet high and 20 in diameter. Some of the 
larger pieces are smeared with red ochre. There 
is no day fixed for his worship. Sweets are the 
usual offerings, which are taken by a family of 
Shukl Brahmans of the Sarwariya tribe who 
live in the village. This is unusual, as such 
shrines have generally aboriginal or low caste 
priests. — W. Crooke. 

309. Panjab-Om sat nam spell.— The 
recitation of this spell ten thousand times brings 
wealth, virtue, pleasure, wives, sons, success in 
quarrels, freedom from anxiety, and charms the 
good-will of those whom you desire to influence. — 
Chaina Mall. 

310. Human Sacrifices— Jaipur— Vizaga- 
patam.— There is reason to believe that the pre- 
sent Rdja, when he installed himself at his father's 
decease in 1861, sacrificed a young girl of thirteen 
years of age at the shrine of the goddess Durga, 
in the town of Jaipur.— 5a//; /«w^/tf Life in India, 
p. 608, 

311. Narasinha— Absorption of aboriginal 
Deities into Hinduism.— At Narsinhnith, in 
Sambalpur, the image of N^rasinha (th^ man 
lion) is said to be an image resembling a cat 
which was found by a Khond, and the shrine was 
erected in its honour by a Rdja of the Gangbansi 
dynasty. Here no doubt we have a traditional 
record of the absorption of an aboriginal deity . 
into the Hindu pantheon.— Bo//: Jungle Life in 
India, p. 580. 

312. South Mirzapur— Aboriginal ideas 
about Ghosts. — The Korwas say that they do not 
know where the life or spirit goes after death. 
But after a death a cock is ofiered, and in the 
month of Phdlgun (February) a goat is offered 
to the spirit of the deceased in the family cook- 
room by the son of the dead man. If the dead 
man has no son, nothing is done. The Patiris and 
Majhwirs believe that if a bachelor dies his ghost 
goes and resides on some hill or other, and does 
not return home. No worship is done to it. The 
ghost of a married man does not go to any moun- 
tain, but occasionally re-visits its former home 
and is appeased by offerings. The Kharwdrs say 
that on death the messenger (diet) of Parameshwar 
carries off the soul and amalgamates it with the 
air. — W. Crooke, 

313. Oudh—Bansa— District Bara-Banki.-- 

There is a general belief amongthe Muhammadans 
of Oudh that Shdh Abdul Raziq, who died at 
Bansa many hundred years ago, has thorough 
control over every kind of spirits. On the 2nd of 
Shawwal every year thousands of people affected 
by spirits (jins, bhuts, &c.), assemble, and however 
incredible it may appear, are cured. — Azizuddin 
Ahmad, 
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314. South Mirzapur-— Aboriginal Tribes— 
MouDtain Deities.— The Korwas have as their 
mountain deity Rdja Chandol, whose shrine is 
under a pipal tree on the Gonra hill in pargana 
Dudhi. They have no traditions about this 
Rija. This deity is also believed in by the Pat^ris 
and Majhwars, and they, in addition, worship 
Mirga Rdni and Koti R^ni on the Chainpur hill. 
They have also Pit Deo, who is the god of the 
Kaimlir hills in the Native State of Sirguja. On 
the Baunra B^inda hill is Sonaich deo. These 
people have a tradition that Raja Chandol was a 
Chouh^n Chhattri, who came from the Native 
State of Riwa. He was a Rdja in this country, 
and was worshipped as a god after his death. 
The Ghasiyas worship Rdja Chandol, whose 
shrine is on the Gonra hill, and Bariydr Sdh, 
whose shrine is in the village of Mahuli, in tappa 
Palwa of pargana Dudhi. Bariy^r Sdh was a 
Rakhsel Chhattri and a Rdja of Sirguja. He 
came to hunt in this part of the country while 
it was all jungle and took up his residence in 
Mahuli. After some time Bhaiyya Sih, the Rals 
of Nagar Utiri, killed Bariydr S^h and occu- 
pied tappa Palna, and the Rdni of Bariydr Sih 
became satti. Since then he has been worship- 
ped. The Bhuiydrs worship four godlings on the 
Gonra hill — Rija Chandol, Kathauta Pdt, Mun- 
gesar, Tataraha Mungesar. They have no regular 
worship of these godlings, but merely believe 
that they reside on Gonra hill. The Kharwars 
worship Rija Chandol and Mirga Rdni on the 
Gonra hill. The Pankas worship Rdja Chandol 
at Gonra and Tataraha Mungesar at the village 
of Tataraha in tappa Dudhi. The Bhuiy^rs wor- 
ship Rija Chandol at Gonra and Bariydr Skh at 
Mahuli.— JV. Crooke. 

315. Hasan Abdal— Legend of the Saint— 
Nanak. — Hasan Abdal, according to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, means Hasan the insane, his insanity being 
of a religious character. At the foot of the hill is 
the tomb of the Saint, who is also known more 
familiarly as Bdba Wali. " Beyond the tomb on 
the edge of a rill is a spot supposed to have been 
sanctified by a miracle wrought here by N^nak, 
the founder of the Sikh faith. Ndnak coming to 
the place, fatigued and thirsty, thought he had 
a claim on the hospitality of his brother ascetic, 
and invoked the spirit of Biba Wali for a cup of 
water. The Muhammadan Saint, indignant at 
the presumption of an unbeliever, replied to his 
application by throwing a stone at him of several 
tons weight. N^nak caught the missile in his 
hand and then placed it on the ground, leaving 
the impression of his fingers upon its hard sub- 
stance ; at the same time he commanded water to 
flow from it, and this constituted the rill here 
observable, along which were a number of Sikh 
fanatics who had come on pilgrimage. This 
story is curious, not only as a specimen of the 



credulity of the people, but as the probable inven- 
tion of a very recent date. A few years only have 
elapsed since the place was in the possession of 
the Afghans whose fierce Muhammadanism would 
have tolerated no Sikh pilgrims nor shrines within 
their hoMni^xy .'^-^Moorcro ft : Travels, II,, p. 320. 

316. South Mirzapur— Aboriginal— Moun- 
tain OfTerings.— The Korwas make no petty 
offerings when they ascend mountains. When 
the Ojhas or sorcerers of the Kharwars ascend the 
Mdnra hill they oflfer goats, and the same offer- 
ings are made at the Ahlaur hill in Sirguja. The 
Ghasiyas deny doing anything of the kind. 
The Bhuiydrs offer black goats and those which 
are half white and half red and cocks to the ag- 
gregate of deities who inhabit the Gonra hill. 
They also make a burnt-offering {horn) with sugar 
and butter. All these offerings are made by the 
special Baiga or priest who is attached to the hill. 
On the pass near the Kankar river every Bhuiydr, 
as he passes, adds a stone to the cairn in honour 
of the jungle goddess Bansapti Mdta.— W^. Crooks. 

317. An early account of the Gancsha puja. 
— ** On night of the new moon in August they have 
another piece of superstition in a feast dedicated 
to the sea for the prosperous navigation of the 
ensuing season. They have the effigy of the god 
Gunnies (Ganesha) which is a man's body with an 
elephant's head clapped cleverly on his shoul- 
ders, and carried in procession to a river's side, 
and thrown into the river, upon which all rivers 
who have bars are open to navigation. This 
Gunnies was son to Ram, another god, who had 
a great war many years with a certain sort of 
gigantic devils that insulted the land and 
carried away all the virgins they could lay their 
paws on : at length Ram overcame them in a 
bloody battle, for which success he swore he 
would make a sacrifice of the firstling thing 
he should meet in his own dominions to the great 
god of heaven, and poor Gunnies was the first 
object that presented himself : for being a good 
loving son, came on purpose to meet and welcome 
his father from his fatigues in war: you may judge 
what a pack of troubles Ram was in, but there 
was no remedy but Gunnies must die ; and with 
great regret he was about to have his head cut off, 
when a clever fellow of a Brahman doctor came 
and told Ram that by his art he could save 
Gunnies's life if his advice might be followed, 
which Ram promised to do, on which the doctor 
ordered a young elephant to be brought ; and 
when the doctor whipped off* his son's head, the 
doctor very skilfully cut off" the elephant's at one 
stroke, and nimbly set it on Gunuies's shoulders, 
to the great admiration of all beholders, and from 
that day to this Gunnies has worn an elephant's 
head." — Hamilton's Account of the East Indies (1688 
—1723) : Pinkerton's Collection, VI 1 1., p. 361. 
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3x8. Muhammadans— Prohibited Names. — 
A married Muhammadan woman in Oudh should 
never mention the name of her husband, his rela- 
tions, or even the name of the village or town 
where he resides. — Azizuddin A hmad, 

[A curious survival of marriage by capture among Muhamma- 
dans.—ED.] 

319. Killing pigeons. — With reference to the 
note in N. J. N. &» Q., I., Note 75, that certain Pa- 
th^ns in the Panj^b consider it unlucky to kill a 
pigeon, I remember that when shooting near Dig 
some years ago I was told that the Rija of Bharat- 
pur forbids the shooting of pigeons.— V, A . Smith. 

320. Himalayas— Polyandry.— The disgust- 
ing custom of polyandry is more particularly 
aimed at by our Christian Missionaries. Yet it 
is a fact that this practice of giving one woman 
five or seven husbands, and these brethren, is 
not common in the central and lower hills, which, 
from the neighbourhood of Simla, is only known 
in that part of west Garhwdl called Rewain, and 
so far from being even known in East Garhw^l 
and Kumaun, is laughed at as a joke of the Euro- 
pean, and is broadly contrasted by the opposite 
practice of a most liberal polygamy. The contin- 
uance of this vile custom in some parts of Bisahr 
and in Kan^war and in scattered villages of the 
Thakurain, is attempted to be excused on the plea 
that the sale of hill- women by the Gurkhas and 
the consequent diminution of female population 
has not yet been compensated by fresh births, by 
the return of emigrants or new immigrations. — 
Calcutta RcvieWf IV. , p. 173. 

321. Yule's Hobson-Jobson, page 648^ 
Soosie, — Is common blue cotton stuff with silk 
stripes used for women's trowsers in the N.- W. P. 
and especially in the Panjab 7— J, E, Delmerick. 

322. Khond Marriages.— According to Cap- 
tam Macpherson <* marriages can only take 
place between members of different tribes, but not 
with strangers, though these may have been long 
adopted into or domesticated with a tribe. One 
exception to this general practice is found among 
the Konds of a southern district called Bodogho- 
ro. Whilst the rest of the Khond population 
regards marriage betwixt persons of the same 
tribe as incestuous, the Khonds of Bodoghoro do 
not hold and are said to have abandoned this 
view. The reason of this was not ascertained. 
A state of war or peace appears to make little 
difference as to the practice of intermarriage 
between tribes. The women of each tribe, after a 
bloody conflict, visit each other to condole on the 



loss of their nearest common relations. Revers- 
ing the usage which prevails among most other 
people, boys from 10 to 12 years of age are mar- 
ried to girls of 15 or 16 In the superior age of 
the bride may perhaps be seen a proof of the su- 
premacy of the paternal authority amongst this 
singular people. The whole arrangement is of 
course completed by the parents of the parties. 
— Calcutta Review, K., p. 30. — (To be continued). 

323. Couvade— Instances in India.— The 
term couvade is applied to the custom found in 
almost all parts of the world by which, when a 
woman is delivered of a child, she goes about her 
ordinary work and her husband takes to bed, and 
is treated and petted in her stead. Curiously 
enough, hardl}* any cases of this have been found 
in India. Can any one give authentic instances ? 
—W. Crooke. 

324. Allahabad— Dues payable to village 
servants. — Besides the money payments to the 
landlord, the tenant is mulcted of his produce in 
various ways. The village blacksmith, the 
leather-worker, the watchman, the barber, the 
tailor, the washerman and the potter, each and 
all come in for their share. Dues for personal 
service vary in amount according to the circum- 
stances of the cultivator. The general custom is 
to give one or two handsful of grain at sowing, 
and a sheaf or two at cutting, to each of the vil- 
lage servants. In addition the blacksmith gets 
four or five sers of grain per plough per harvest 
in return for repairing ploughs and other agricul- 
tural implements. Then in the case of large 
tenant-farmers and high caste tenants, the plough- 
man {harwdr) also absorbs a portion of the pro- 
duce. Ploughmen seldom receive fixed salaries. 
While actually engaged in ploughing, they ordi- 
narily get half an anna per diem and their food, but 
their main remuneration consists of a share in 
the field, generally one-twelfth. — F. W, Porter : 
Allahabad Settlement Report, p. 71. 

325. Allahabad— Landlords' cesses.— The 
cultivator has to give the landlord a basket of 
chaff (ehjhaua bhUsa) and a load of cow-dung fuel 
cakes {eh khdnchi upla) per plough. Occasionally 
he has to pay a rate for irrigating from the village 
tanks, or a special yearly donation {bhent, naxard- 
na). Some landlords levy commission on sales of 
grain and cotton : one to six pies per rupee on 
grain, and as much as one anna per rupee for 
cotton :— F. W. Porter : Allahabad Settlement Report^ 
P-7i»/). 

326. Boils.— The Hindiis of South India al- 
ways have resort to shrubs and plants for medical 
cures. To break open a boil the herb pirandai 
(Cissus quadrangularis) is found to be most 
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effective on several trials. This herb— the tender 
parts of it are brought, cut into small pieces and 
crushed into a jelly. This is then fried a little 
with castor-oil in an iron pan and tied over the 
boil. The boil breaks in four hours and all the 
bad matter comes out clean. 

In case this herb pirandai is not found, the red 
flowers of alari (Neriura odorum) are tied over 
the boil, which either breaks, yielding out all the 
bad matter in four hours, or makes the boil to 
subside.^Ptffii/^ Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

327. The Brahmanical fire-drill — Arani. — 
I have recently succeeded in procuring for the 
Oxford Museum a specimen of the Brahmanical 
Arani or fire-drill. It may be worth while to des- 
cribe it. It consists of five parts known as — (i) 
Adharami, (2) Uttarami, (3) Mantha, (4) Upamantha^ 
(5) Netra. The Adhararni is a flat piece of wood 
with two holes, in one of which the drill works, 
and in the other some combustible is placed which 
receives the sparks and produces the fire, The 
bole io which the drill moves is called Garta : the 
hole containing the combustible, usually 
cocoa fibre, is called Yoni. (2) Uttavarni is a 
piece of wood cut into several long pieces. 
The number of these pieces is usually twelve. 
These pieces, known as Sanku, form the point 
of the drill and revolve in the hole {Garta). 
As one is charred away by the friction a new one 
is inserted in the drill. When all the twelve 
pieces are exhausted the Arat^i is discarded. (3) 
The Mantka is the upper part of the drill in which 
is inserted the borer {Sanku). It has a groove in it 
exactly like that in the common barma of the 
carpenter. One priest presses it down, thus 
forcing the Sanku hard into the hole of the base 
of the machine, while another priest revolves it 
with the rope (Netra) (5). (4) The Upamantha is the 
piece of wood by which the revolvinf? drill is 
kept pressed down. The Mantha and Upamantha 
are made of the wood of the khait {Acacia catechu). 
The rest of the machine is pipal (Ficus religiosa). 
The Adhafami and the Uitararni should each be 
twenty-four* finger breadths in length, six in 
breadth and four in thickness. The rope must 
be four cubits in length. — W, Crooke. 

328. Aspect at Meals. — The Brdhmans of 
Southern India have got the following belief about 
the position of sitting while taking meals : — 
The east and south are the most suitable direc* 
tioQs. He who sits facing the east while at meals 
will get long life and prosperity. He who sits 
facing south will have his debts cleared. He 
who sits facing north will be abused by all. He 
who sits facing west gets neither good nor bad 
luck. Though this is the belief the aspect of 
hciog the north alone has passed into a proverb 
"^Vadukha pdriial vdrttai kitpay. It you face 



north at meals you will receive Sibiise.— Pandit 
Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

329. Panjab— Mourning customs— Syapa.— 

In the Panjab sydpa (Sanskrit SA4/>a=cursing) is 
a regular institution. When a death occurs in a 
family the female relations throw oflf all their 
ornaments and coloured clothes. They wear the 
dirtiest and coarsest raiment. The observances 
now to be described seriously interfere with 
the industries of the poorer classes. Some of 
the mourners fast ail day for some months and 
keep their hair unbraided and dishevelled. They 
abandon the favourite habit of sitting for the 
sake of enjoying the fresh air and sun on the 
housetops, and confine themselves to the stuffy 
lower rooms. While actually engaged in mourn- 
ing they cannot eat, but are allowed to drink 
water. In some parts of the Panjab, as for 
example at Ludhidna, female mourners do not 
cross the threshold until they are forced to do 
so by some of the brotherhood who compel 
them to go out on some auspicious day. The 
sydpa or condolences go on whenever any re* 
lations or friends come to the house of mourning. 
After the dead body is taken hurriedly to the 
cremation-ground (lest the gates of Dharmrdjpur, 
the city of the dead, should be closed against his 
ghost), the procession of the female mourners 
passes through the streets, and whenever it is 
met by a condoling friend they beat their breasts. 
After the corpse is burnt the male and female 
mourners take a bath and return home. On 
reaching the house the women again beat their 
breasts, and the other friends and relations take 
their leave. After this the sydpa goes on for 
thirteen days. A carpet is spread in an open space 
near the house, and the female relations of the 
deceased sit and receive visits of condolence. 
This goes on from daybreak till evening, and all 
this time the women fast. At intervals they 
beat their breasts, thighs and foreheads in regular 
rhythm ; and the sound reverberates all over the 
neighbourhood. This is known as pallu. You 
will often see this extreme mourning followed 
by jokes and laughter, and many who are experts 
during their lamentations manage to listen to 
the conversation going on around them. For 
eleven days after a death the mourners sleep on 
the ground, and the members of the brotherhood 
are bound to attend with their bedding and sleep 
in the house. Even illness is not considered a 
sufficient excuse for neglect of this usage.^(To be 
continued).— C/iama Mall, 



330. Panjab— Burial customs of ascetics:— 
Members of the Dddupanthi sect when they 
die are seated cross-legged in a hole in the ground. 
A potsherd is placed on the head of the corpse 
and balls of the laddu sweetmeat in its hands. 
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Salt is then poured in so as to fill the grave up to 
the level of thegjround, and it is covered with dry 
earth. The Vaishnavi class bury their dead in 
a standing posture and fill up the hole with salt 
and make a pile of dry earth over it^Ghuldm 
Hussain, 

331, Arbitration— Central India.— A boun- 
dary is marked out by a respectable man wear- 
ing the hide of a newly-killed buffalo. The 
family and cattle of the arbitrator are watched 
for several days, and if anything that had life 
and was in health when the ceremony was per- 
formed dies before the period of probation, it is 
deemed a judgment upon a falsehood.— Sir /• 
Malcolm : Metnoir of Central India, /., p. 562, Note). 

Does this custom still exist anywhere ?—Pi^. 
Crooke. 

332, Funeral ceremonies of children.— 
If children die before the completion of the seventh 
month or before teething the relatives shall bathe. 
In the case of a child that dies before the com- 
pletion of its third year or before teething, offer- 
ings of funeral cakes and water are not present* 
ed, and one should not burn the body. Nor when 
unmarried maidens die; some do it in the case 
of married daughters. — Bandhayana t Books of the 
East, XIV,, ^. 77. 

How far do these rules generally prevail now ? 
— W. Cfooke, 



333- Panjab -Mourning custonjs.— (Conti- 
nued from Note 329).— Thirteen days after the 
death of a relative the women buy a cheap mat 
called phiri, about 6 feet long by 3 feet wide. This 
is spread in a room on the first floor of the house 
and the mourners sit there to receive the visits of 
condolence, which are quite different from those 
paid during the thirteen days after the death. 
The sympathisers arrive from all parts of the town 
with whatever work they happen to be doing- 
carding, spinning, knitting, &c. They expect to 
be supplied with all the appliances for carrying it 
on, such as spinning wheels, needles, &c., and 
they and their children must be well fed as long 
as they remain in the house of mourning ; and 
they must, if the weather is hot, be supplied with 
cool drinks, fans, $c. Thus the sydpa or con- 
dolence is a very expensive business to mour- 
ners. The3e sympathisers generally come at 1 1 
A. M* and remain till 5 p. m. At about 4 p. m. 
every day the /o/Zif or ceremony of breast-beat- 
ing is gone through. On the days preceding 
Hindu festivals the sydpa goes on from day- 
break till dusl^; and on these days there are 
three performances of breast-beating known as 
paUn kd yo/sa-r-one before sunrise, the second at 
II A. ¥• and tkp th\^4 ^^ 3 ^* ¥• On thes^ days 



the chief mourners totally abstain from food and 
drink. After the first pallu is over the sympa- 
thisers generally go home and eat and return 
in time for the second. At these meetings great 
tattling and gossiping go on, and inquisitive 
people in search of news attend them to collect 
information about their neighbours. Sometimes 
squabbles occur and are settled with difficulty. 
These phiri gatherings go on for a year after a 
death, and then the worn-out mat is thrown out 
into the street. All then go to a tank or stream 
and bathe, and wash their clothes, and get their 
hair combed and braided.— (To be continued). — 
Chaina Mali 



334. Madras.— Conveying marriage news* 
—Among the Hindis of Southern India, spots 
of turmeric powder or kumkuma put over the 
cover of a letter, on the four corners of it, indicate 
that the news conveyed in the letter is mar- 
riage news. Black is supposed to bean indication 
of mournful news, and so black ink is specially 
avoided in a marriage letter. Red or violet are 
freely chosen. The Muhammadans of Southern 
India convey marriage news on red paper.—Poii- 
dit Natesa Sastri 1 Madras. 



335. Panjab.— Circunjcision of Women.— 
In tiie territory under the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
a barren woman is subjected to an operation 
equivalent to circumcision in the male.— GAu/Ji/i 
Hussain. 

[Docs this practice prevail elsewhere ?— Ed.] 



336 Panjab.— Mourning ceremonies,— Con* 
tinued from para. 333).-T-Baihing after a death is 
compulsory on three occasions — the twelfth day, 
and the first and third anniversary of the death. 
Old women delight in this sydpa ceremony, but 
the younger ones detest it. Young girls particu- 
larly hate wearing the dirty clothes which custom 
prescribes. Occasionally, when successive 
deaths occur the sydpa goes on for years ; and 
during this time the women never know what it is 
to wear a clean sheet (chddar). This custom un- 
doubtedly is very injurious to the health of women, 
and the want of personal cleanliness and absti- 
nence injures their constitution. Excessive weep- 
ing destroys the eye-sight of many women. Even 
pregnant women are not excused from this observ- 
ance ; and all women, while it goes on, are at the 
mercy of the N^ins or barbers' wives, who lead 
the chorus of lamentation. The custom is direct- 
ly at variance with the Vedic ordinances. It 
leads to the neglect of household business by the 
women. It is a maxim with women to neglect 
their homes, husbands and children in preference 
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to refraining from the observance of sydpa. 
Many thefts occur while homes are left unprotect- 
ed on these occasions. — Chaina Mall. 

(It would be interestiof|r to know how far this remarkable 
tTstem prevails in Upper India. ~£d.] 



337. Self-sacrifice by men in Central India, 
—Self-sacrifice of men is less common than it 
used to be, and the men who do it are generally 
of low tribes. One of their chief motives is that 
they will be born Rdjas at their next incarnation. 
Women who have been long barren, vow their first 
child, if one be given them, to Omkar Mandhata. 
The first knowledge imparted to the infant is this 
vow, and the impression is so implanted in his 
mind that years before his death he seems like a 
man haunted by his destiny. There is a tradi- 
tion that any one saved after the leap over the 
cliff near the shrine must be made Rdja of the 
place ; but to make this impossible poison is mixed 
with the last victuals given to the devoted man, 
who is compelled to carry out his purpose. — Sir 
/. Malcolm : Memoir^ Central India, IL, p. 210. 



338. Bhils— Widow-marriage.— (Continued 
from para. 50). — If the widow is not claimed 
by her brother-in-law she will remain at her 
father's house for a month or two, when either 
she will be given away in ndtra to some man 
with her father's consent, or she will run ofi* and 
take up her quarters in some man's house with- 
out his consent. The man she flies to may not 
wish her to come, and may have no idea of her 
intention to do so ; but nevertheless, once she has 
placed herself under his protection, he is in 
honour bound to keep her, and she remains as his 
wife. The widow can go to any man she pleases, 
provided he is of a different caste (? sub-division) 
to her father. Should her father have given his 
widowed daughter away in ndira, her late hus- 
band's heir will at once pick a quarrel, and de- 
mand satisfaction from him. As a preliminary 
step, the heir generally attacks the widow's father 
and burns down his house, after which, in course 
of time, a panchayat is generally appointed to 
settle the dispute, when a sum of money, varying 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, according to the means of 
the parties, is awarded to the heir as compensa- 
tion. (The principle being, of course, that the 
widow belongs to the kin of her late husband). 
The father will then, in turn, demand payment 
from his son-in-law, and should the latter refuse 
to pay up, he proceeds to burn down his house, 
and make himself otherwise objectionable till his 
claim is satisfied. Should the widow run off, as 
she generally does, without her father's or rela- 
tive's consent, her deceased husband's heir will 
sit once attack the man to whose protection she 
has gone.—Rajpuiana Gazeitur, /., p. 120, sq. 



339. Bardwan Rajas— Bones of the dead. 
— At Kalna, near Calcutta, is a house belonging 
to the Rdja of Bardwan, close to which is a place 
called a Samdj Bati, where a bone of every deceas- 
ed member of the Rdja's family is deposited, 
while a bone of the last Rija is exposed wrapt up 
in cloih,— Calcutta Review, VL, p. 419. 

[Dees this custom prevail in other Hindii (icunilies, and is 
there any authority for it ?— Ed.] 



340. Himalayas— Women's custom.— It is 
not true that in every valley in the hills young 
mothers are to be seen watering the heads of their 
children. The custom of putting children to 
sleep by means of small spouts of water so placed 
as to trickle on the head is far from universal 
in the western part of the hills and is quite un- 
known, except in that direction.— Cafci*«a Review, 
IV., p. 172, 



341. Muhammadans' marriag:e by proxy.— 
It is usual with the low class Muhammadans of 
Oudh, such as Julahas and Dhuniyas, to send 
the handkerchief of the bridegroom to the bride's 
home in the custody of a few members of the bro- 
therhood, where the nikdh is read in the absence of 
the bridegroom. It would be intersting to know 
how this custom originated. — Axixuddin Ahmad. 



34a. Khond — Death ceremonies. — On the 
death of a private person his body is burnt on a 
pile with no ceremony save a drinking feast, which 
is given to the inhabitants of the hamlets on the 
loth day. On the death of any of the chief patri- 
archs, the event is everywhere proclaimed by the 
beating of gongs and drums. The Abbayas and 
heads of society assemble from every quarter. 
The body is placed high on a funeral pile. A large 
bag of grain is laid close by upon the ground, and 
in it is placed a high stafif bearing a flag. Over the 
grain are piled all the personal efiects, such as 
clothes, arms, eating and drinking vessels of the 
chief. These are subsequently distributed among 
the Abbayas present. The pile is next fired, and 
his family and the people of the hamlets dance a 
dance peculiar to the occasion around the flag- 
staff until the whole is consumed. — Calcutta Review, 
VI., p. 31, sq. 

343. Muhammadans— Taking off the bang- 
les (churis). — A Muhammadan married woman 
of good family should never take off her bangles 
{chUris) or her nose-ring during the lifetime of 
her husband. It is only the Shiah sect of Mu- 
hammadans who take them off during the Muhar- 
ram. Sunni women keep them even in Muhar* 
xsLin.^ Axixuddin Ahmad.. 
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FOLKLORE. 

344. Rohilkhand— Charms and Euphemism 
in snake-bites. — Snakes, specially cobras, are 
referred to as Deota (godljngs) in Rohilkhand. So 
also when a man is bitten by a snake bis friends, 
in calling in help, do not say a snake has bitten 

• so and so, but refer to the occurrence as ^^ jtori 
lagi hai,** or a rope has struck him. It is believed 
that should theformermode of expression be used 
the victim of the bite has no chance of recovery. 
—Juala Prasada. 

345. Calcutta— Witchcraft in a Court 
of Justice.— On Wednesday some little stir was 
caused in the Police Court by a rumour getting 
abroad that some one had been practising witch- 
craft in the room where the Honorary Magistrates 
preside. A large quantity of parched rice was 
found strewn all over the platform, and as a 
result, Mr, N. C, Burral, with his colleague, ad- 
journed to another room. A case between two 
midwives was about to be heard by the Bench, 
when it was reported that one of the women had 
a fit. This seems to have caused a scare, and 
the cases which were to be heard were hurriedly 
withdrawn. — Allahabad Morning Post, gth May, 
1891. 

[What b the exact effect of throwing about parched rice ? 
-Ed.J 



346, Garhwal— Snake-bite charm.— This is 
the mantra or charm used by people of Garhwal 
for subsiding the poison of scorpion-bite: — 

Kdli bichhH kankar wdli, 

Hari pUnchh munh kdli, 

Ishwar kahta gharjd tdhi, 

BichhH kd man tar utrdhi, 

Utre, utre, litre, na utre, 

Mahddeo, Pdrbati hankdre. 

Azisuddin Ahmad : Pauri, 



347. Hales of the Sun and Moon— Popular 
theory regarding.— The hales of the sun and 
moon are said to be occasioned by the assemblies 
of gods, held in their regions for the purpose of 
consulting on affairs relating to the government 
of the world ; and the profusion cr scarcity of rain 
is believed to be the consequence of these circles 
round the sun and moon, respectively. — Calcutta 
RcvieWfXLf p. 432. 

348. A folk tale* Man ka laddu khana— 
Castles in the air.— A coolie was once employed 
to carry a jar of oil on small wages. On the 
way he began to build castles in the air:— "With 
the four annas I am about to receive I will buy 
some eggs and rear chickens. With the money 



I make by them I will buy a herd of goats, and 
so on until I acquire a number of cows and 
buftaloes. Then I will have a wife and children 
who will call me to dinner, but I will say ** No ? 
No ! " and with this he shook his head and broke 
his oil ']dii,^Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti. 

[This IS. of course, the well-known story of the Barber's 
6fth brother in the *• Arabian Nights."— (Ztfw, /., 358). It 
would be interesting to know if it is anything more than a 
reminiscence of the Arabian story. There b a variant in the 
Hitopadesa, where *'a Brahman inadvertently breaks his pottery- 
ware in the act of suppressing the outrageous jealousy of four 
beautiful but turbulent wives." {Lauis Note /., p. 387).— Ed. 1 



349. Garhwal— Snake^bite charm-.— Another 
charm for curing scorpion bite used in Srinagar» 
Garhwal : — 

Kdld hichhH kankar wdld, 

Rdtd bichhu raton ujdld, 

Sone ki dandl riipe kd pidld, 

Khoh de mdta dharam dwdrd, 

Sabd sdnchd pird kdchd, 

Phttr mantar Ishwar ki bdchd, 

J$ bdchd se tale to mdta. 

Gaurja ki an pare. 

Azizuddin Ahmad. 



350. South Mirzapur -Aboriginal dread of 
ascending mountains.— The Korwas say they 
have no fear in ascending the hills and know 
nothing of any hill demons. The Pataris and 
Majhwdrs say that near the river Renr, on the 
M4tara Hill, there is a Deva known as Darra P4t 
Deva. When Rivana stole Sita, he kept her on 
this mountain, and her palanquin was turned 
into stone, and is there to this day. No one 
ascends this mountain through fear of Darra Pat 
Deva. Sorcerers {ojha) sacrifice goats at the foot 
of the hill before they dare to ascend it. The 
Ghasiyashave no fear of ascending any mountain. 
Only on the Chainpur Hill Koti Rdni lives, and 
no one dares to ascend it because the local deity 
is embodied in the locusts which are usually 
found there. The Bhuiyirs have no idea of this 
kind, and the same is the case with the Khar- 
w^rs. The Pankas say that Bansapti M4ta, the 
forest goddess, dwells on Jhurma Hill, in tappa 
Pulna. If any on« sings while he isonthishiU 
he becomes sick or mad. Hence no one dares 
to sing there or do worship. The Bhuiydrs say 
the only hill they fear to ascend is Chainpur, 
which is infested with black wasps and lo- 
custs. — W. Crooke. 

351. Transference of disease— Ghosts 
crossing water (para. 93).— A rite in BlackMagic 
(Sanskrit, Shilpa; Arabic, 5i/?i )performed with the 
object of destroying an enemy is known by the 
name of Chel or Ghdt, A small earthen vessel 
is filled with iron nails, knife blades, &c., and 
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certain incantations are then gone through. It 
is supposed that the pot can then fly through 
space and descend on the head of the victim, 
thus kilhng him. Should a river intervene be- 
tween the place where the invocation is made 
and the residence of the victim, a special sacri* 
fice has to be made to the " Ghatbai *' {lit, ferry- 
man), a spirit supposed to guard the river, so as 
to induce him to let the pot cross the river. — Juala 
Prasada, 

352. Khonds—Remedy for barrenness in 
women and animals.— In cases of barrenness 
the priest is immediately put in requisition. He 
takes the woman to the place of confluence of two 
streams, sprinkles water over her, and makes an 
oflfering to the God of Births, and the same deity 
is universally appealed to when an animal fails 
in fertility. — Captain Macpherson's Report ^ quoted in 
Calcutta Review, V,, p. 56. 

353. Ghosts crossing water. — (Note 93).— 
It is generally believed by the people of Sitapur 
District, as far as I am aware, that ghosts can- 
not cross the rivers. — Azieuddin Ahmad. 

354. Khonds — Witchcraft — Transforma- 
tion—Tigers. — The views of the Khonds upon the 
subject of witchcraft are founded upon their 
peculiar doctrine that death is not the necessary 
and appointed lot of man, but that it may be 
incurred either as a special penalty for offences 
against the gods, by their appointment or by 
magical agency purely human. The gods are 
held to inflict death either by ordinary means, 
as by a wound received in battle, or by the 
agency of men who are endowed by them with 
the power of transformation (called mlipa), which 
enables them to assume the form of wild beasts 
for the purpose of destruction, or to enter into other 
men's bodies to cause disease and death. And 
this gift is considered to be very commonly dis- 
pensed, as the Khonds, at least of these districts, 
attribute all deaths by tigers to persons so en- 
dowed : for they believe that the gods did not 
create the tiger to prey upon man, but to hunt 
to provide food for him, much game being left to 
them by this animal in the open cultivated spots 
in the valleys, where it generally strikes down its 
prey : and all sickness is in the same way attribut- 
ed immediately to a god or to a man who is 
thus gifted. Magicians are, however, believed to 
have acquired the power to take away life at 
pleasure, without reference to the will of the 
gods, by dark and impious acts which are purely 
human. — Captain Macpherson's Report , quoted in Cat* 
CHtta Review^ V., p. 52. 

355. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Moun- 
tain Devils, — The Korwas deny all knowledge 
of this. The Pat^ris and Majhwars say that on 



the Mdtara Hill lives the demon Darra Pit Deva, 
and on the Ahlaur Hill, in Slrguja, is the ghost 
(bkat) of one Bachrij Kunwar. He was an Ahir 
by caste, and his foot was cut off in battle. He 
died, and was turned into an image of stone, which 
exists to the present day. He has now become 
a deota or god ling. His wife lives on the Juba 
Hill in Sirguja. No one but the local priest or 
Baiga dares to ascend this hill. When the Sir- 
guja Raja ascends this hill he sacrifices a black 
goat at the foot of it. If Bachrdj Kunwar and 
his wife are propitiated in this way they grant 
any petitions which are made to them. The 
Ghasiyas know of no other hill devils except 
R4ja Chandol, Mirga Rani and Bariydr Sih. 
The Bhuiyirs have no traditions on the subject. 
The Kharwdrs only know of Rija Chandol. The 
Pankas have no such beliefs : the Bhuiydrs have 
no special hill demon. Their demons wander 
about and settle wherever they please. — W. 
Crooke, 

356. Falling Stars— Hindu theory regard- 
ing. — These meteors are believed to be the same 
as the fixed stars, which are again supposed by 
some to be a race of celestial beings called 
Nakshastra Loka ; but by some they are con- 
ceived to be the spirits of the dead. These, 
when the term of their enjoying heaven is elapsed, 
descend to the world to take new births. In 
their way downwards they are known by the name 
of the falling stars. Those which fall in the 
evening are believed to live but a short time in this 
world after their birth ; those which fall in the 
advanced parts of the night are supposed to live 
long. Again, those which appear comparatively 
dim are said to be the spirits of the wicked, and 
those which are brilliant are the souls of virtuous 
rnQti^-'Calcutta Review, XL, 432, 

357. Garh\val~Lucky days for wearing 
new cloths : — 

Budh, Brispat, Sukarbdr, 

Bastar pahne bind bichdr 

Ddde phdte Rabi Shashi bdr, 

Marnd hoe Sani, Mangal bdr. 
On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday new 
cloths should be used without hesitation. Sun- 
days and Mondays are unlucky. The cloths will 
either be torn or burnt. If they are used on Tues- 
day and Saturday death will be the result. — 
Azizuddin Ahmad^ 

358. South Mirzapur— Aboriginal beliefs 
as to manner in v^hich mountains were 
formed.— The Korwas know nothing about it. 
The Pat^ris and Majhw^rs say that when Rim 
Chandra and Ravana were fighting at Lanka 
(Ceylon), the Birs came from the north with 
stones in their hands to join battle. When the 
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battle was over and the Birs heard of the 
victory, they pitched down their stones wherever 
they happened to be. Hence the mountains 
were formed. The Ghasiyas believe only that 
the heavens, the earth and mountains were ail 
formed at the same time and by the same Creator. 
The Bhuiydrs have no traditions on the subject. 
The Kharwdrs say that the mountains were formed 
by Ishwara in the commencement of all things. 
The Pankas know nothing about it, and the 
same is the case with the Bhuiydrs. — W. Crookc. 

359. Tenasserim — The Nats. — Although 
not subject to the action of debasing rites and 
ceremonies, a puerile superstition has a very 
strong hold upon the minds of the Talains. The 
Nats receive much attention. They appear to 
parcel out the country into distinct jurisdictions, 
and endowed with every variety of character, dis- 
position and occupation. They are the Dianas of 
the chase, and must be courted by the elephant- 
catcher and the game-killer : very influential with 
tigers, upon whose heads they ride. They can, 
when propitiated, shut the jaws of their steeds 
and render them of lamb-like innocence. Nats, 
too, have agricultural propensities, and are not 
averse to meddling with horticultural pursuits, 
and can blight or favour a fruit season at pleasure. 
Nats are the only members of the faculty who 
can cope with cholera and small-pox, and who, 
without a diploma, thoroughly command the 
various ills which men are heirs to. Again, Nats 
are as domestic as cats, and those which have a 
turn for house-keeping, exact a good deal of 
in-door consideration. They appear almost as 
touchy and treacherous as their feline rivals, and it 
is only with a salve to the influence of the Nat 
that a man is master in his own house. There 
are Nats of the water as well as of the land, and 
go where one will, there is the Nat in the mind 
of the Talain. Still Nats are not very ill-natured, 
nor very greedy. A cocoanut, rags of red cloth, 
flowers, paper streamers and the like are the offer- 
ings which are esteemed propitiatory and grati- 
fying, and being easily obtained, there is no real 
reason why every Nat in the country should 
not retain its good humour — Calcutta Review^ 
VIIL, p. 84. 

360. A folk tale— Jai ko burho, tai ko 
kurho— The counsel of the old is best. — With 
this proverb is told a story of a man who pro- 
mised to marry his daughter to a young man, pro- 
vided he brought no young man in his marriage 
procession, but should be accompanied by one 
hundred young men who should perform any 
condition he imposed. This was agreed on ; but 
one old man was brought in the marriage drum. 
When they arrived at the girl's house her father 
made it a condition of the marriage that if they 



should eat a goat, a ser of ghi and half a ser of 
rice the marriage might proceed. In their per- 
plexity they consulted the old man, and he ad- 
vised them to eat each a little and spit out the 
rest unobserved. They did so, and fooled the 
girl's father, and got the girl married.— Pamf»^ 
Ganga Dat Upreti, 

[Is there not an incident like this when Jack the giant- 
killer dined with the giant ?— £d.] 

361. Khonds— Magicians— Punishment of, 
— Against the class of sorcerers gifted by the gods, 
those who have suff'ered by them frequently rise 
to compel them by threats of plunder, and by 
violence, and by levying heavy compositions, to 
cease to afflict them. But the magician experi- 
ences a different doom. In Pondakol, until very 
recently, he expiated his crime in the flames at a 
stake which was placed close by the funeral pile 
of his victim. A person whose testimony may be 
implicitly relied on saw these persons suffer death 
in this way in Pondakol in 1834-35. A foolish- 
looking old woman was pointed out to me in a 
neighbouring village, for whom the faggots had 
been several times prepared, but who had escaped 
from the introduction of our authority into Saura- 
dah. The guilt of sorcerers and magicians is 
always ascertained and declared by a priest, 
and the imputation, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, appears to be never denied by the 
accused — Captain Macthcrsons Report^ quoted in 
Calcutta Review^ J^.» P» 52. 

362. Garhv7al— Snake-bite charm,— An- 
other charm for curing scorpion-bite, which is used 
towards the Upper Parganas of Garhwal hills : — 

BichhH hdld ban men rahtd^ 
Gold bichhH mirtH ndmd, 
Utrt to utdrUn ckarhe to mdruHf 
Meri bhagti guru ki sakti, 
Gard more punkh unkdram^ 
Meri bhagti gurU ki sakti, 
Phurmantar Ishwaro bdchd. 

Azizuddin Ahmad. 

363. Khonds-^Demoniacal theory of dis- 
ease—Charms — Magic. — In cases of sickness 
as of every other species of misfortune, it is the 
duty of the priest to discover the real or supposed 
causes in the immediate displeasure of some 
deity, or of some ancestor ungratified by food 
and honours. This he attempts to do by resort- 
ing to charms, incantations and other magical 
arts. Seating himself by the afflicted person, the 
priest taking some rice divides it into small 
heaps, each dedicated to a god whom he names. 
He then balances a sickle with a thread, places a 
few grains upon each end, and calls all the gods 
by name. The sickle is slightly agitated. A 
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god has come perching by the oflfering. The 
priest declares his name and lays down the sickle. 
He then counts the heap of rice dedicated to 
that god. If odd in number, the deity is offended ; 
ifeven, heis pleased. In the former case the 
priest becomes full of the god, shakes his head 
frantically with dishevelled hair, and utters wild 
incoherent sentences. The patient addresses the 
god in his ministers, enquiring humbly the cause 
of his displeasure. He refers to his neglected 
worship. Sorrow is professed and forgiveness 
prayed for, and the sacrifices prescribed by the 
priest are instantly performed. Deceased ances- 
tors are invoked in the same way as gods, and 
appeased by oflerings of fowls, rice and liquor. 
The consecrated rice with the brass vessels used 
in these ceremonies, are the perquisites of the 
priest.— Cfl^^fltii Macphif son's Report ^ quoted in Cdl- 
cutta Review t V., p. 51. 

364. Panjab— Unlucky names— Guru Mari 
for Sirhind.— The Sikhs in the neighbourhood 
of Sirhind will never, if they can help it, mention 
it by its name Guru Mdri. It is said that two 
sons of their Guru, or spiritual preceptor Govind 
Sinh, were killed and buried under the wall of a 
fort there. Then the Guru cursed it, and it got 
the name which means the ** Killing of the Guru." 
He directed his followers, when they went there, 
to take two bricks from the fort and throw them 
into the river. This is done to the present day. — 
Chaina Mall. 

[Similar saperstitioDs prevail very generally, and other exam- 
ples would be interesting.— Ed.] 

365. Buried Treasure speaking.— Buried 
treasure is always supposed to be guarded by an 
evil spirit, which is in the habit of going to the 
person who has the rightful claim to it, and telling 
him in a dream that there is in such and such a 
place a treasure buried. The spirit is also sup- 
posed to ask some sacrifice— sometimes very sim- 
ple and sometimes hard, and never to be accom- 
plished. Simple requests are the blood of a 
couple of goats or chickens, &c. ; hard-and-never- 
tcbe-accomplished kind of sacrifices are the 
embrj'o of a woman who carries for the first 
time, the blood of a cow which is big with calf 
for the first time. If the treasure is buried in a 
house, the person after taking the treasure must 
quit the house for ever. 

For desolation and ruin is supposed to follow 
the house (building) in which the treasure is 
found after the treasure has been taken posses- 
sion of by the party claiming it^Pandit Natesa 
Sastri: Madras. 

366. Panjab— Hindus— Animals unlawful 
^0 ride.— Riding a mare in foal is a sin as it in- 
jures the young one whenever it may have been 
conceived. No Hind6 will ride on a bull as it is 

a sacred animal.— CAn^'na Mall. ' 



367. Panjab— Position of house-doors.— 

The doors of houses should face the north, east 
or west : not the south which is the kingdom of 
death.— CAa/Ma Mall. 

368. Serpents. — Serpents are said to be of 
very vindictive disposition. They are never sup- 
posed to meddle with us unless we meddle with 
them ; and when we meddle with one we must kill 
it and not leave it off; for if we do so it is suppos- 
ed to be always lurking about the house till it has 
stung the party who has hurt it.— PawiiV Natesa 
Sastri : Madras. 

369. Kulu— Barogi Salt— Rival Demons— 
A Legend — The people are pretty unanimous 
in saying that salt was formerly worked in the 
khad, near Barogi, in Vaziri Rupi, and say that the 
money derived from the sale is, up to the present 
day, buried beneath the ruins of the palace of 
the Mangli Rani, which are said still to exist 
somewhere in the jungle. In 1874, an old tunnel 
was cleared out, but so far from containing salt, 
it was empty and led nowhere. The mountain 
spirits are, as usual, at the bottom of the matter. 
It seems the peaks of Kot Kandi and Klawa, 
situate on either side of the Cheor ravine, in 
which Barogi is situate, are inhabited by two 
powerful demons who have, from time immemo- 
rial, been on the worst possible terms. For a few 
centuries they confined themselves to mutual 
abuse across the valley. They then got to throw- 
ing stones at one another, and sending clouds 
laden with rain to try and wash down each 
other's mountain. This lasted for a few hundred 
years more, when at last the Klawa demon made 
a lucky shot and hit the Kot Kandi demon, knock- 
ing him clean ofi his peak into the khad on the 
other side. The Kot Kandi spirit picked himself 
up in an awful rage, and determining to extin- 
guish his enemy once for all, tore up a hill by the 
roots and hurled it at Klawa. Either the hill 
was too much for his strength, or miscalculating 
the distance, the hill fell little more than halfway, 
missing Klawa, but completely burying the 
Barogi Salt Mine, which has never been found 
from that day to this : this happened from three 
to five hundred years ago. They are not parti- 
cular to a century or so in Kulu. 

The two rival demons have been pretty well- 
behaved ever since, not going beyond, occasion- 
ally causing an odd landslip or so, and indulging 
in a little mutual abuse whenever it thunders.— 
5. Manuel : Dharmsala. 

Sjo. Panjab— Toothache charm.— Take a 
clean piece of board and spread sand over it : 
write on this the first six letters of the alphabet, 
then make the patient hold the aching tooth 
between his thumb and index finger and touch 
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each letter in succession with a pointed imple- 
ment like an arrow-head. As he touches each 
letter ask him if he is cured. When he reaches 
the sixth letter, if not before, the pain will dis- 
appear. In this case ask him how long he wish- 
es for relief. He had better answer " two years,** 
as this is the maximum limit for which the charm 
is t&tctivt.'-Ghiilant Hussain. 



371. Jackals. — The sight of jackals in any 
part of the day, especially in the morning, is sup- 
posed to be a good omen, so much so that it has 
passed into a proverb in the Tamil country : Inru 
nari mukhattil vilittdyS ssDid you see a jackal 
to-day ? said to persons who have been unexpect- 
edly fortunate during that day. Vedars^ a certain 
hill tribe who now and then come into the town 
to beg, carry the claws of the jackal and sell 
them to ignorant women and children as jackal's 
horns, and possession of these horns is sup- 
posed to bring prosperity. The women and child- 
ren buy, paying highly for them.— Panii^ Natesa 
Sastri : Madras. 

372. Panjab— Charm to procure children 
—Burning huts.— The fear of English law has 
prevented the practice of women burning down 
seven huts as a charm to procure offspring. Now 
they take a little grass from seven thatches and 
burn it. — Chaina Mall. 

373* Garuda.— The sight of the king of birds 
(garuda) in the morning is always considered to 
be very auspicious. Such a sight on Saturday 
evening or Sunday morning is considered to be 
most sacred. Fish and mutton are thrown into 
the air to invite this Brdhman kite to take a 
sight of him. Vows are performed to offer such 
sacrifices as throwing mutton or fish into the air 
to propitiate garuda if the party recovers. He 
is always invoked with the following mantra or 
incantation :— 

Kumkumdnki ta varndya 
Kundindu dhavaldya cha 
Vishnu vdha namas tuhhyam 
Pakshi rdjdya te natnah. 

Salutation to thee O thou Lord of Birds, salu- 
tation to thee, the vehicle of Vishnu, whose color 
is red like kumkuma powder mixed with white, 
pure as the white lily and the moon. — Pandit 
Naicsa Sastri : Madras. 

374. Allahabad— Agricultural ceremonies 
—Kurmundan— Plough worship.— The cultiva- 
tor selecting, as usual, an auspicious day within a 
fortnight of the completion ot the sowings, gene- 
rally during the latter half of Bhddon, holds a 
festival called the Kurmundan or " closed furrow." 
On this holiday he feeds his ploughman and his 



Lohdr or ploughmaker and worships his plough. 
— F. W. Porter, Allahabad ScttUment Report, p. 18. 

[Kurmundan is really derived from kiinra=a pot, and 
mundna^io close, as a little of the seed -grain is shut up in an 
earthen pot after the sowing is completed.— Ed.] 

375. Thags— The Ass omen.— The ass is a 

potent omen. Sau pakheru eh danteru : '* one ass is 
equal to a hundred birds," is a maxim in augury. 
An ass braying on the left and then on the right 
is most favourable. If on a halt it is heard on 
the left the party must go on. If it approaches 
the gang from the front, braying, it is a very bad 
omen and is called mdthaphor or *' forehead hx^dLk- 
ex:' "Illustrations of the History and Practices of the 
Thags, p. 81. 

376. Allahabad— -Commencement of agri- 
cultural operations.— An auspicious day {sudin), 
generally about 25th Jeth {Jeth sudi dasmln) is 
chosen and one furrow is turned for luck : the 
cultivator then waits for rain.— F. W. Porter : 
Allahabad Settlement Report, p. 17. 

377« Thags— Evil meeting omens— Maim- 
ed persons — Sneezing.— Meeting a maimed per- 
son is an evil omen. Sneezing is also dangerous, 
and must be expiated by sacrifice. Sneezing 
entitles all the travellers within the grip of the 
assassins to the privilege of escape, and no one 
dare put them to desith.^Illustrations of the History 
and Practices of the Thags, p. 80. 

378. Thunderstorms — First-bom sons— 
Telingana.— See Panjab Notes 6- Queries^ 
Vol. I, Note 116. It is a very common super- 
stition among all classes of Hindiis that a first- 
born son leaning against anything will attract a 
thunderbolt (pidugu) to it. The origin of the 
superstition seems to be the parent's anxiety 
to prevent the first-born son running any risk 
by being in contact with anything like a wall, 
pillar, post, or tree, likely to be struck by light- 
ning.— if . G. Prendergast : Masulipatam. 

379. Mula asterism and Daughters-in-law. 

— Girls born in the asterism of Mula find it very 
difficult to be married. For a belief prevails in 
South India that a girl born in the Mdla asterism 
will place her mother-in-law in a corner, i, e., will 
make her a widow. Mala nakshatti ram mUlaiyil 
vaikkum. Generally MUla-horn girls get widowed 
mothers-in-law.— Paffi^^ Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

380. Thags— Omens— Turbans. — A Thag, 
except in Bengal, never moves out without his tur- 
ban. If a turban is set on fire it threatens great 
evil and the gang must, if near home, return and 
wait seven days ; if at a distance, an offering of 
sugar (gur) is made, and the owner of the turban 
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alone returns home. If the turban falls off it is 
an omen almost as bad and requires the same 
sacrifices. — Illustrations of the History and Practices 
of the ThagSf p. 79. 

381. Ill-omens — Eastern Bengal. — The 

sitting of an owl on the top of a house, the caw- 
ing of a crow at night, and the howling of a jackal 
by day, are all considered bad omens. — Rajmohan 
Chahavatti : Gaya, 

382. Telingana— Omens -Spiders.— A spi- 
der crawling on a person ensures the getting of 
new clothes. The Teluga for a spider is sdlidu, 
(weaver). See Panjah Notes S» Queries, Vol. 1., 
Note 347. — H, G. Prendergast, 

383. Hail superstition. — The Multanis be- 
lieve that if they can catch a hailstone before it 
reaches the ground and cut it in two with a pair 
of scissors the storm will begin to decrease from 
that moment. — General CunningJiam : Archaological 
Report, Vol. V., p. 136. 

384. Thags— Omens— Jackals— Proverb. — 

A pair of jackals crossing in front, either from 
right or left is a very bad omen, indicating impri- 
sonment and chains ; but a single jackal, passing 
from right to left, promises good fortune. Their 
proverb is : Bdyan gidi, sona Itdi (a jackal crossing 
from right to left brings gold). If, however, the 
beast passes from left to right, the omen is some- 
what untoward, but is not much regarded. — Illus- 
trations of t/ie History and Practices of the Thags, p. 82. 

385. Oudh — Birth superstition. — (Also 
narrated to the writer). An unborn infant dying 
before it has seen the light is said to be the spirit 
of some very wicked individual who passes thus 
from one hell (narak) to another without breath- 
ing time. — Miss G. H. Roberts : Lucknow, 

386. Telingana— Rain measurement.— D<5- 
mkdtn vdna, mosquito bite rain, is almost imper- 
ceptible rain. Tuparlu is spitting, from tnppu (imp.) 
spit, used as baby-language by mothers speaking 
to their children. Chinuku or chinukulu, a light 
shower, lit, little drop or drops. Vdna, rain. 
Dukki vdna, a ploughing's rain. Two dukkulu make 
one madikattu, a bedding, as much as is allowed 
to a bed {madi), to which water is raised before it 
is shut off or closed (kattu), and that is two 
inches. — H. G. Prendergast : Masulipatam, 



ETHNOGRAPHY. 

387. Bawariyas —Customs of. — During my 
recent tour through the Bawariya villages of Par- 
gana Bidauli, in the Muzaffarnagar District, I 
learned the curious fact that it is extremely rare 
for a Bawariya woman to live with her husband. 
Almost invariably she lives with another man ; 



but, whoever he may be, the official husband is 
responsible for the children. 

The Bawariyas are not properly a tribe or 
clan. They are rather a specially organized pre- 
datory caste. They freely admit men of the 
most various castes. I was informed that no 
special ceremony of initiation is required, but 
that it is sufficient for the neophyte to join the 
Bawariyas in eating. They will eat pretty nearly 
anything. A few Bawariyas have lately taken to 
cattle-stealing.— F. A.Smith, 

388. The Armenians.— The Armenians grad- 
ually came from Gujarat and Surat to Benares and 
Bahar. About 200 years ago they formed a settle- 
ment at Saiddbdd in consequence of a finndn 
from the Mughal Emperor. When the Dutch 
settled in Chinsurah in 1625, they were followed by 
the Armenians. As opulent merchants they exer- 
cised great influence over the Mughals. When 
Holwell landed in 1757 as prisoner at Murshid- 
dbad, having his body covered with boils and load- 
ed with fetters, he was received kindly by the 
Armenian merchants. Tavernier in 1665 met 
four Armenian merchants who traded with Bhu- 
tan and supplied the people there with idols! 
Yet in building their Church in 1695 at Chinsurah 
no Hindus or Musalmdns were employed on it, 
but only Armenians, Akbar had an Armenian 
servant, of whom he entertained a high opinion. 
Coja Gregory, an Armenian, was the chief man at 
the Court of Mir Kasim. He trained all the 
Nawab's infantry and cavalry in the English 
manner and commanded the artillery. In 1772 
he presented a petition to the House of Commons, 
complaining of the treatment he and his nation 
received from the Company's servants, both in 
person and property. They were rival traders. — 
Calcutta Review, VI,, p. 436, 

[Some more information about this interesting people would 
be valuable.— Eu.] 

389. Dards— Legend of their origin— Arm- 
ing corpses.— The people speak a peculiar lan- 
guage and are of the Shiah persuasion, mixing the 
Muhammadan creed with many local superstitions. 
According to their notions the races of men, of 
all at least that they have any knowledge of— the 
Tibetans, the Kashmiris, the people to the North- 
West of Gilgit and the Dards— are descended 
from four angels named Makhpun, Shameru, 
Khairulla and Malika. On his death a Dard goes 
to heaven, but as the gate is guarded by a Kash- 
miri who would probably refuse to admit 
him, the corpse is provided with a bow and ar- 
row with which, if necessary, he may fight for 
entrance. — Moorcroffs Travels, II., p. 266, sq. 

390. Gold pins in teeth.— In his Notes on 
the Gipsy Tribes of the N.-W. P. and Oudh, Mr. 
Crooke states that the practice of fixing gold pins 
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in the front teeth is one of the marks by which a 
Bawariya (Bauriya) may be known. I mention- 
ed this one day to Chaudhri Ghdsf Ram, the head 
of the Muzafifarnagar Jdts, and he replied that 
the practice is in no way distinctive of the IBdwa- 
riyas. It is adopted by many Hindiis, Sun^rs 
and others, and the reason assigned is that it is 
good for a man to have gold in bis mouth when 
he dies. — V^ A. Smith. 

391. Tarai—The BhoksaTribe.— According 
to the old current tradition the ancestors of the 
Bhoksa appear to have emigrated from Dhara- 
nagar as escaped convicts and took refuge in the 
inaccessible Tarai forests, where they adopted 
a wandering life. Their permanent settlements 
are only of recent date. Their occupation of the 
Tardi is said to have commenced 500 years ago. 
This is probably true, as the name of Bhoksdr 
now applied to the Patli Ddn, is found nearly as 
far back in the records of the native government. 
Though very dirty in their habits, they will not 
take water from the hands of Muhammadans, and 
similarly abstain from touching the Doms. They 
believe the Hindti theology and observe all the 
Hindii rites and ceremonies from birth to death. 
They live by tillage, goldwashing, hunting and 
cattle-breeding. They were once notorious as 
sorcerers, and the name of the tribe is still a sy- 
nonym for a wizard. They are still called in 
when a person is bitten by a snake, mad dog, &c., 
or possessed with a devil, or attacked by epidemic 
disease. They are said to be able to metamor- 
phose themselves into animals. Mr. Traill writes 
of them: — "The power of occasioning sickness 
and even death by means of incantations (ghdt) is 
ascribed to those skilled in witchcraft. The 
Bhoksa or sorcerer is further supposed to be ca- 
pable of assuming the form of a wild beast (as the 
man-wolf of Germany) for the purpose of destroy- 
ing his enemies. An old man residing near Sri- 
nagar and practising as a physician is a most noto- 
rious Bhoksa, and is believed by his neighbours 
to be not less than 200 years old. The reputation 
of having devoured many individuals under the 
form of a tiger cost him the loss of his teeth, many 
of which were extracted by orders of the then 
Rdja, to render him less formidable in his future 
metamorphoses." — (To be continued).— PawAY 
Ganga Dat Upreti. 

392. Wandering Blacksmiths.—Can any one 
give any information about the manners, customs 
and tribal affinities of the wandering blacksmiths 
who are found in the Panjab and western districts 
of the N.- W. P. ? The question is of considerable 
importance. See Schroder : Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties of the Aryan People. Trans, by JevonSf p. 159,5^. 

393. Lodha caste— Thags— The Lodhas oi 
]£tawah and Cawnpore were notorious as Thags. 



They ostensibly lived by cultivation, but really 
lived by thaggi. — Illustrations of the History and 
Practices of the Thags, p. 323, sq, 

394. The Khonds— Derivation of their 
name. — Captain Macphersbn says the Hindu 
name for these people which we have adopted — 
Khondf in the plural Khondulu^ means mountaineer, 
from the Telugu word signifying •* a hill." Their 
sole native appellation south of the Mahdnadf is 
Koinga or Kwinga, which may be a corruption of 
Kulittga, which, by the exchange of convertible 
letters, may be Pulinda, meaning in Sanskrit, and 
thence in Tamil, a barbarian and savage moun- 
taineer using an unintelligible dialect. They 
employ as distinctive epithets of their race the 
terms Subbora and Mabaro — the latter signifying 
«* hill people," from a root common to Tamil and 
Telugu. The Khonds designate the alpine por- 
tions of Orissa solely by its Hind6 name Malwa, 
meaning *♦ highlands." The Hindii people they 
call Sassi, a word whose signification is not as- 
certained. The Khonds who inhabit the moun- 
tains are styled Malia Koinga : those of the low 
country Sassi Koinga" Respecting the name of 
Khonds Lieutenant Hill remarks that in their own 
language they term themselves Knee. A single 
Khond is called Kwinga. By the Uriyas they are 
termed Khonds^ and by the Telingas KodulU, and 
often KodHwanulu or hill people. From Mr. Tay- 
lor's remarks it appears that Kodu or Koduwadu is 
singular in the Teiinga language, and KodMa or 
KoduwanUlu is plural. In some places the name is 
pronounced short as Khund, but never long as 
Khoond or Khund by any class of nations. The 
Uriyas in Ganjam corrupting their own language 
say Khondu. In the designation KodtdH Mr. Taylor 
traces a resemblance to the native term for the 
Coorg mountaineers which is KodHgii. They are 
also said to be called Koijati ; but this is supposed 
to be a mistake, the words meaning in Uriya sim- 
ply ♦* What caste ? " — Calcutta Review, V., p. 25, sq. 

395. Tarai—The Bhoksa.— (Continued from 
para. 391).— The Bhoksas are endogamous, mar- 
riage with near relatives being alone prohibited. In 
some cases they intermarry withTharus and 
other jungle tribes, but they look down on the 
Thdrus as inferior, inasmuch as they rear and eat 
fowls and drink liquor. They marry their girls 
when full grown, the maximum price for a girl 
being from Rs. 9 to Rs. 11. Adultery with a caste- 
fellow is condoned ; but with a stranger is follow- 
ed by disgrace and excommunication. The Hill 
Rajputs and Khasias, though they take water, 
milk or curd from the hands of a Bhoksa, consider 
them far inferior to themselves, and will not take 
food cooked or touched by them. — Pandit Ganga 
Dat Upreti. 

[For the Bhoksas and Th^niR, see the Editor's Ethnogiapbical 
Handbook, pp. 45, 190. —Ed.] 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 

396. Marquess Wellesley— Verses by.— He sent the 
following lines in reply to a Latin Ode from the Provost 
of Eton on the occasion of his bust being placed in the 
Collie:— 

Ajfulstt mihi sufiremcB meta ultima Fames 
lam miki cum Laurojuncta cupressus trit : 
Mater amata, meam quae fovit Etona juventam^ 
ipsa recedentem signal honore senem. 
Thus translated by himself:— 
On my last steps Fame sheds her purest rays, 
And wreathes with Bays, the Cypress and the Yew, 
Eton, blest guardian of my youthful days, 
Greets my retiring age with honors new. 

397' Dreams— -Lord Teignmouth.— Lord Teign- 
mouth's dream is a curious example of second sight 
In a letter to Mr. Charles Grant, he writes:— "The coin- 
cidence of dreams with facts is sometimes striking, and 
my loss unfortunately fmnishes me with an instance. In 
a letter to Lady Shore of the nth of May last, I men- 
tioned a dream respecting my daughter Caroline, which 
had shocked me to agony, but I did not communicate 
to her the particulars. It happened on or about the 
1st of that month. My letter particularly mentions the 
1st I thought I was walking out with the dear girl, 
when, stopping to speak to somebody, I missed her. 
A ladder was erected against a house, which was re- 
pairing, and I concluded she had ascended by it. I en- 
tered the house, and on inquiring for the child, was told 
a Coroner's inquest was sitting on the body of a dead 
mfent I hastened to the room, and was struck by the 
appearance of the dissevered limbs of a child which I 
knew to be my own. I took up an arm, and the hand 
grasped my finger. I need not add that I awoke with a 
scream and in an agony of tears.*' The child had died 
that very night. 

398. Surat— An inscription in the cemetery.—" In 
memory of Mary Price, wife of William Andrew Price, 
Esq., Chief for affairs of the British Nation and Governor 
of the Mughal's Castle and Fleet of Surat, who,, through 
the spotted veil of the small-pox, rendered a pure and 
ttnspotted soul to God, expectmg but not fearing death 
which ended her days, April the thirteenth, Anno Domini. 
£tatis sues 23. 

The virtues which in her short life were shown 
Have equalled been by few— surpassed by none. 

399. Paringi— Portuguese.— -The Portuguese are now 
commonly called by the natives Faringis, once an honor- 
ed name, as it was originally given by the Musalm^ns to 
the Crusaders, the chief of whom were Franks. Wc find it 
used in India inBemier's time. Topiwalds was a name 
given to the Portuguese before 1723. Lafitau remarks 
that many Hindus took Portuguese names, such as Albu- 
querque, for the honor of it and to secure protection. In 
Congo, an early Portuguese settlement, we find the Portu- 
gJJese givmg Christian names to their converts. They 
alsoadopted the Portuguese dress as do the Chinese at 
Macao. In Ceylon the Portuguese of rank used to stand 
sponsors for the Cylonese who were baptised, and gave 
them their own names, which flattered them very much. 
*» 1610 the Great Mughal had thirty of his nephews 
oaptiscd by the names of Don Philippe, Carlo, Hcnri- 
<^*-<alculla Review, V., p. 255. 



PHILOLOGY. 

400. Burma— A new equivalent for the word ** mat- 
chea"— Mijit-Matches-Creation of a word. — The Burmese 
expression for ** matches " is mijit (spelt mikhyit) which is 
a compound of »«/=fire, and chit-thi {khyil-thi) io scratch. 
This is of course a new word, michauk (mikyaut) " fire- 
stone," being an analogous word for a " flint," and thence 
for " tinder."—^. C Temple : Mandalay. 

401. A Proverb. — 

Ghar phati^ ghar j&i: 
Bdhar phatd, sad khd/, 
Fanuly feuds ruin the house : if the feud is outside, 
every one profits.— ^<i^ Bahddur Kakku MalL 

409, Kangra~A Woman's Song. 
Dhuro» Ldhoron nimbu ^yd, di-blkyi baj&r ; 

Meryi ras'lid nimbui mule/f liyd. 
Laikar paisd, hdXdn jo dauryd nimbiS dnde ch^r ; 

Meryd ras'lia nimbud mdle/f liyd. 
Laikar p'rit'ri chiran baithi, tuk're kite ciix ; 

Meryi ras'lii nimbui mule;f liya. 
Laikar nimbii chhamke p^y^ musak gayi bajdr ; 

Mery& ras'lia nimbua mule/i liyd. 
Laikar nandd^ bhdi sikhd-liyd, 'bhdbo kaddh btihe 
b^hV ; 
Meryd rasFid nimbud miile» liyd. 
Laikar sothd maran lagyd ; bh&bo nun kaddhya bWr ; 

Meryd ras'lid nimbud mule/f hyd. 
Laikar kxi, gundhan baithd, kar-dittd pan'sdr. 

Meryd ras'iid nimbud mdle/f liyd. 
Kothe« chathf kari hakkd« maryi«, * k-]i. ghar di nix ' ; 

Meryi ras'lid nimbud mdle;; liyd. 
Laikar kar'chhf aggf jo danryd : lokdn dittf phat'kdr : 
Meryd ras'liia nimbua miilen liyd. 

Kdngrd. 
From far L&hor limes came and were sold in the bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. 
Taking money I ran to the shops and bought four limes : 

I bought juicy limes. 
Taking a knife I sat down to peal them ; I cut them in 
four ; 
I bought juicy limes. 
Taking the limes I made a relish (with them) ; the smell 
reached the bazaar ; 
I bought juicy limes. 
Taking him my husband's sister taught her brother, 
" Turn my brother's wife out of the house." 
I bought juicy limes. 
Taking a stick he began to beat me : he turned the bro- 
ther's wife out. 
I bought juicy limes. 
Taking flour he sat down to knead and he made it watery. 

I bought juicy limes. 
Getting on the roof he shouted out—" Come my house- 
wife." 
I bought juicy limes. 
Taking the ladle he ran to the fire : the people cried, 
shame : 
I bought juicy limes. 

R. C. Temple : (J. A. S. B., 1882). 

403. A Proverb.— 

Samay pari^ farkhi chdry 
Dharm^ dhiraj^ mitr^ ndr. 
Four things are tested in adversity— religion, patience^ 
a friend, a wife.— i?4« BaMdur Kakku Mall. 
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404. Panjab^A Proverb on Castes. — 
Sofd Rdnghar na chkeriye^ 
Hal b&htd na chheriye Jdt^ 
Hdt par Banya na cMieriye-^ 
Tinon Jdt kujdt. 
Don't annoy a sleeping Rdnghar, or a J4t while plough- 
ing, or a Banya at the market— all three are base ha- 
tured. — Chaina Mall, 



405. A Proverb.— 

Ndmi char mard jdi^ 
Ndmi Banya kamd khd^. 
The noted thief is always caught : the famous 
always prospers.— i?<itf Bahddur Kakku Mali, 



Banya 



406. Kangra- Marriage Song.— 

Ajji mail! ne jdn& ho ap*na des : 
Sundar kar'ke dhes, hkvXik karlce bhes. 
Nir'mal jal, bdn thand'ri pawan hai, 
Mukh'rd dekh'na bes. 
Ajji mai/f ne j&n& ho ap'ne des. 
To-day I must go to my own country : 
Making myself handsome, making myself smart. 
(There) the water is pure, and the wind is cool. 
And the faces beautiful to look upon. 
To-day I must go to my own country. 

R. C Temple : ( /. A. 5. B,, 1882). 

407. A Proverb.- 

Ndn, Idbh, jiwan^ maranjas, abjas^Bidk hatha. 
Loss and profit, life and death, honour and dishonour 
are in God*s hands.— -^4^ Bahddur Kakku MalL 



ANTIQUITIES: LOCAL HISTORY. 

412. Mircapur— Ancient Pillar.- At the village of 
Bhuili, below the caves, with Buddhist inscriptions de- 
scribed by General Cunningham {Reports^ Arckaological 
Survey^ XL^ p. 130), there is a curious old pillar not men- 
tioned by him. It stands in field No. •J'and is about 8 
feet high. Nothing is known of it by the people, and it 
is known simply as the Idth. No particular respect seems 
to be paid to it. The upper portion is carved.— W, Croohe, 

413. Jhansi— Inscriptions.— The following are three 
inscriptions carved on solid gpneiss boulders at the foot 
ofagroupof low hills in Haibatpura (Jhansi). The first 
two commemorate the building, in Chandel times, of 
two artificial lakes near the village ; and the third is 

I under a small rock-carving of the four-handed god. 

I. 
Mahar 5 Sri Bhupat Rat Parasrdm ndharpoH Mufcat 

Rat Sabsukh tdl bandhdyo hai rao painsari Sambat 

1604, barsh Kdtik 15, Mangal, 

(Incomplete : an enumeration of the titles of Rai 
Sabsukh, who embanked the tank in 1604. Vikr^Circ, 
1547 A.D,) 

Mahar 5 Sri Sabsukh suputr 
.ndr tdl pyai hari bhan Sambat 



408. 



409* 



Prachanuth byahu. 
Mandap bi^ ji deo,.. 
1608, barsh Sdwan. 
(Also incomplete : 



APanjab Riddle.— 
Bak'ri boH " mai» ! rsain \ mai« ! mai« ! " 

"Mai«** me« mlrijAe. 
Maini boli *' mai;f na 1 mai/r na ! " 

Baithi shakar kh&e. 

The goat says " I! I! I ! I ! " 

And in saying " I I " is killed. 
The maiud says '* I am nothing ! I am nothing ! " 

And sitting (at ease) is fed with sugar. 

R. C. Temple : (/. A, S. B.y 1882). 

Tamil Riddles.— 
Ala hull parichchu 
Adil oru rdy nattu 
Anndndu partial 
Tonnuru rdy 
Tonnuru ilai. 
Dig deep and sow a seed, 
Look up, and you will see 
Ninety fruits and ninety leaves. 
Answer — Cocoanut 

Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras. 



410. An Aphorism.— 

Jo dil santokh se ralUy 
IVd ko dunyd muskurd kah^. 
The contented spirit the world calls a buffoon.— C^ai;fa 
MalL 

NUMISMATICS. 

411. Lead Coins. — Many of the coins of the Aundhra 
or Aundhrabhritya, kings of Telingnia, are made of lead. 

Has lead been used as the material of any other Indian 
coinage?— F. A, Smith. 



conunemorates the building of a 
temple to Mahabir near the tank by the same Sabsukh) 
IIL 
Sri bdm bdm Bhrdmd mahan^ Kdrivdha Sambat 1 197, 

Md^hSudiz- 

(Is this Brahma? Date Circ. 1140 A. D.).'-J. S. 
Meston. 

414. Nepal— Early Christian Missions.— In 1707 the 
Capuchins began missions in Nepal, Bettiah and Tibet. 
Tieffenthaler writes that Patau (where 20,000 Lamas 
live), Katmandu and Batgao, cities near each other, have 
churches and hospices where the Capuchin missionaries 
live. One of these Capuchins, Bernini, died 1753 on his 
way from Nepal to Patna. He translated many works 
respecting the Br&hmans out of the Sanskrit In 1767 
the Raja of Gorkha invaded Nepal and reduced it under 
his rule. Having killed the Raja he gave orders to the 
missionaries to depart, and they were sent to Bettiah . I n 
1661 Grueber and Donville, Jesuits, visited Katmandu : 
the king was greatly struck at seeing some mathematical 
instruments. Observing through a telescope the fortifica- 
tions of an enemy appearing quite near, he cried out 
that all his soldiers must be at once ready for the attack ; 
he was agreeably disappointed when he found that the 
apparent nearness was owing to the glass. The king 
offered them land and full liberty to preach. Recanctc, 
Superior of the Capuchin mission, arrived in Nepal with 
20 of his companions : he was well received by the king, 
who grave him a place to lodge in, and proclamned liberty 
of conscience to all his subjects. Paulino mentions Joseph, 
a Coregnano, a Capuchin, as author of a dialogue in Urdu, 
dedicated to the R^ja of Bettiah ; also Father Pinna, who 
was Director of the Bengal and Nepal Missions, and 
died in 1747 after labouring 33 years. In the city of Patan 
a monument is erected to him ; it has an inscription in 
Tibetan composed by a Briihman. In 1735 it is stated 
that the Apostolic Chamber was so poor and so much in 
debt that, far from supporting new missions, it was not 
in a condition to maintain those already established, the 
number of missionaries requisite for the purpose was so 
great.— Ca^//a Review^ K, p. 276. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

415. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Moun- 
tain Ghosts. — If a man dies or meets with an 
accident while on a hill, it is the general belief 
that he has been atta^Jced by the mountain spirit. 
The Bhuiy&rs add that the mountain ghost occa- 
sionally takes the form of a tiger and kills people 
who wander unguardedly within his domains. — 
IV. CfooJcc. 

416. Kashmir— A Sacred Spring.— The 
Hindu shrine near Mdrtand is a small temple 
built over a spring, with one ministering Brihman. 
The water changes from time to time in colour 
like the changing hues of shot silk, and when we 
saw it the colour was deep blue. The coloration 
is of course due to mineral causes, but the Brah- 
man naturally ascribed it to the divinity of the 
water. — Sir R. Temple : Hyderabad^ Kashmir, Sikkim 
nd Nepal, II, , p. 35. 

417. Kumaun— Propitiation of Mahadeva 
—Rope-riding. — In villages dedicated to the pro- 
pitiation of Mihadeva, propitiatory festivals are 
held in his honour. At these Bddis or rope-dancers 
are engaged to perform on the tight rope Qang), 



or to slide down an inclined rope stretched from 
the summit of a cliff to the valley beneath, and 
made fast to posts driven into the ground. The 
Bidi sits astride on a wooden saddle to which 
he is tied by thongs; the saddle is similarly 
secured to the bast or sliding cable, along which 
it runs by means of a deep groove : sand bags 
are tied to the Bddi*s feet sufficient to secure his 
balance, and he is then, after various ceremonies 
and the sacrifice of a kid, started ofi. The velo- 
city of his descent is very great, and the saddle, 
however well greased, emits a volume of smoke 
through the greater part of his progress. The 
length and incHnation of the bast naturally vary 
with the nature of the clifl, but as the B&di is 
remunerated at the rate of a rupee for every 
hundred cubits, hence termed a tola, a correct 
measurement always takes place : the longest bast 
which has fallen within my observation was 
21 tolas or 2,100 cubits in length. From the pre- 
cautions taken as abovementioned, the only dan- 
ger to be apprehended by the Bidi is from the 
breaking of the rope, to provide against which 
the latter commonly, from i| to 2 inches in dia- 
meter, is made wholly by his own hand, the 
material used is the bhdbar grass. — G. W, Traill : 
Statistical Sketch of Kumaun.-^Edited by /. H. 
Batten, p. 68, s^.— (To be continued.) 
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418. Khonds— Worship of the God of Boun- 
daries. — It is easy to understand why among a 
cluster of jealous tribes which depend entirely upon 
the soil a ** god of limits" should be universally 
and signally acknowledged. He is adored by 
sacrifices, human and bestial. Particular points 
upon the boundaries of districts fixed by ancient 
usage, and generally upon the highways, are his 
altars, and these demand each an annual victim, 
who is either an unsuspecting traveller struck 
down by the priests or a sacrifice provided bjy 
purchase. — Captain Macphtrson's Report quotsd in 
Calcutta Review, V., p. 55. 

419. Kulu— Sacred trees— Cypress— Snovr- 
fall. — "Near the village were a number of cypress- 
es much decayed and many quite dead. Some 
of my people had begun to strip them oflf their 
dry branches for fuel, when one of the conductors 
of our caravan came to me in great agitation and 
implored me to command them to desist. The 
trees, he said, were sacred to the deities of the 
elements, who would be sure to revenge any 
injury done to them by visiting the neighbour- 
hood with heavy and untimely snovf.^^—Moor- 
croft and Trebeck .• Joume to Ladakh, J., p. 211. 

420. Garhwal — Nagar Deo— Local God.— 
This local god is worshipped by all the agri- 
cultural classes of this district. He is supposed 
to be the master of cattle, and is represented 
in almost every village by placing a three-pointed 
pike {tifsmi) on a small platform. When cows 
and buffaloes are first milked, the milk is offered 
to the Nagar Deo. — Aziz-ud-din Ahfnad. 

421. The Saint Farid Shahkarganj — The 
famous Saint Farid Shahkarganj, who flourished 
at Pdkpatan in the Panjab, 1173— 1265 A. £)., 
is now represented by his descendant, the Amir 
Kabir, the chief noble of the Nizam's Deccan. 
The history of the family is given in Temple's 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkdm and Nepal, L, p. 63. 

422. Kumaun— Chaumu or Baudhan— A 
Local God. — Chaumd is the name of the deity 
that presides over cattle, and he is also known 
by the name of ** Baudhdn " in some parts of the 
province of Kumaun. This deity has found a 
place in every village, chiefly in the niches of a 
wall in a field, under a rock, a grove of trees, or 
in a small temple built for it. Everybody is sup- 
posed to see that these places are kept clean and 
holy. Lamps are provided, and sweetmeats are 
offered to it on every Hindii festival day before 
being eaten by the owners. The milk of every cow 
or buffalo, which give birth to calves, is offered to 
the deity before it is drunk or used by human 
beings. When a cow or a buffalo calves, it is 



milked to relieve the animal, but not taken or 
used by any body for 11 days, for during this 
time the animal is thought unholy; that of 
the 1 2th day is first offered to the deity, and after 
that the milk is used by the people. When any 
animal is missing, or has strayed away, or has 
fallen ill, the deity is prayed to, and an earnest 
promise of worship is made, which is fulfilled 
when the lost animal is found. Sometimes he- 
goats are also sacrificed to him along with such 
thanksgivings. Any neglect in the worship of 
the deity is threatened by the loss of animals, 
and so everybody is zealous in performing this 
act of worship. — Ganga Datt Upreti. 

[There is a long account of Cbaumii in Atkinson's Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, IL, p. 833.— Ed.] 

423. Dehra-Dun— The Mahasu Deota.— The 
Mahasu, formerly all-powerful, still retains much 
of his ancient influence. Major Young found 
him a great nuisance during the early settlement 
operations, and I extract some information about 
his proceedings in the year 1827 from one of that 
officer's old reports. His permanent residence is a 
temple at the village of Hanoli in Khat Bawar, 60 
miles from Kalsi, said to have been built by 
Sankara Achdrya, which he shares with another 
mysterious divinity who always remains stationary. 
He himself used to visit Jaunsar Bawar and the 
neighbouring hill State of Jubal alternately, so* 
journing for a space of 12 years in each, much 
to the annoyance of the inhabitants, because with 
him came a crowd of attendants, 60 or 70 men, 
besides dancing-girls and others. The deity 
always stood on ceremony, - ' : v visits had to 
be preceded by a formal i . •^. * . through his 
vazir ; but such was the "« inspired that 
he never remained long i'> one, although 
ruinous expenditure a^' his progress. 
Whenever the god expressed a wish to go to any 
particular place, some mishap was sure to 
occur there, which might be made a pretext for 
calling a meeting of the neighbouring zamind^rs 
who submissively resolved to send the deota an 
invitation. — G. R. C, Williams' Metnoir, p. 171, sq, — 
(To be continued). 

424. Kulu— Local worship of Vyasa. — •* A 
few feet in front of the rock a low wall of loose 
stones formed three sides of a quadrangle, the 
side next the stream being open to leave the 
access to it free for its presiding genius Byds 
Rishi, (Vydsa, the reputed arranger of the Vedas^ 
and compiler of the Purdnas), of whom a small 
image, about a-foot-and-a-half high, stood against 
the wall nearest the rock. A smaller figure stood 
by its side. Although sculptured out of a hard 
stone, the images were much worn, apparently, by 
time and exposure. Within the walls were strew- 
ed flowers offered to the Rishi by Hindu pilgrims, 
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with whom it is also customary to set up a stone 
on end in commemoration of their visit." — Moor- 
croft and Trebeck: Journey to Ladakh, /., p. 190. 

[This local worship of Vyisa is interesting. He has a temple 
in Benares and another in Rimnagar, in one of which he b 
worshipped as an incarnation of Siva. — Ed.] 



425. Dehra-Dun— The Mahasu Deota. 

(Para 423). — If one man falls out with another, all 
he has to do is to take a stone out of the wall of his 
enemy's house or a clod of earth out of his field and 
dedicate it to Mah^u. Henceforth no one dare 
live in the house or till the field. Both are avoid- 
ed as though haunted. This is a very convenient 
method of settling any dispute (about property 
likely to go against one, and many a deserted house 
or fallow field, in Bawar particularly, shows holtr 
frequently the plan has been resorted to.^G. 
R. C. Williams' Memoir, p. 61, sq. 



426. South Mirzapur— Mountain Godlings* 
~ On the Pipari hill live the deities Churel and 
Bansapti, who are deities of the hill and forest. 
It is believed that women who die during the 
period of impurity after child-birth become chu- 
rels. Bansapti is only the name of a ghost 
{kawwa). Churel is worshipped by the sacrifice 
of a black she-goat and a black fowl. Ban- 
sapti is propitiated with a grey goat. When 
time of great trouble comes from one to five grey 
or spotted goats are sacrificed to her. The necks 
of the goats are cut with an axe (bhalua), and five 
drops of blood are dropped on the altar. The 
Baiga, who does the sacrifice, gets the head, and 
the person who provides the animal, distributes 
the rest of the flesh as he pleases. Women do 
not attend at the tirhe of the sacrifice, but share 
in the meat. While the sacrifice is going on they 
are kept away at a distance. The deity who re- 
sides on the Dantan Mountain in Jungail is a 
male. His wife is known as Miml Turkin, and 
is a Musalm^n by caste. Both of these are sup- 
posed to live together, but are worshipped sepa- 
rately. The deity at Jungail is worshipped in the 
form of an ancient coat-of-mail, a relic of some 
famous fight between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Hence she is known as Tiraiyd Bha- 
wini (from Persian »«>aAsa coat-ot-mail). She 
is worshipped with a black goat.— H^. Crooke, 



427. Budaun— The Saint Makhdum Sahib. 
—The town of Gunnaur is said to be 700 years 
old. The former name of the place is said to 
have been Bahmanpuri, so named because it had 
been granted to some Br^hmans by the R^ja of 
Majobu In 2056 Hijri (1646 A.D,) a faqir of 



the name of Shaikh Tahir Majid-ud-din, better 
known by the name of Makhdtam Sdhib, came to 
Bahmanpuri from Persia and took up his resi- 
dence in the village. He had two Khddims 
with him, named T&j-ud-din and Muiz-ud-din. 
As the faqlr and his followers were Muham- 
madans and the residents of the place Br^hmans, 
a feud soon sprung up between them on matters 
of religion, and the Brdhmans appealing for 
assistance to the R&ja of Majola, that sovereign 
set out for Gunnaur, accompanied by his followers, 
to chastise the ofifenders. The story goes that 
when the King and his followers got as far as the 
stream of the Bardmar, distant about two miles 
from Gunnaur, they were all struck with blind- 
ness, which induced them to implore the faqfr's 
aid, when he restored them their sight, and the 
Rdja, in return for this miracle, bestowed 
on the faqir this village of Bahmanpuri with 
the adjoining hamlets. The Shih Sdhib, as 
the faqfr was called, then changed the name 
of the place to that of his native town Gunnaur 
in Persia, and gave one-half of the village to his 
Khddim Nizdm-ud-din, whence it came to be call- 
ed Nizimpur. In the same way he disposed of 
his other property, and, as his phrase was, **left his 
sons in the hands of God " (tawakk$U par chhora). 
There are four sects (Jariq) of the Muhammadan 
community in Gunnaur — ist the Chugh^nis, who 
are the descendants of the two Kh&dims T&j-ud- 
din and Muiz-ud-dfn ; 2nd, the Shaikhz&das, who 
can give no particular account of themselves ; yd 
the Pirzddas, the lineal descendants of the Sh&h 
S&hib ; 4/A, the Qizizddas, who are also called 
Shaikh Usmini, but of whose lineage there is no 
certain account. The tomb of Makhdiim S&hib 
is still shown in the town of Gunnaur. — C. P. Car* 
michael : Budaun SettUmeni Report, p. 62, 5^. 



428. Ladakh — Consecration of harvest- 
First fruits.-^'* The main rafters of the houses 
are supported by cylindrical or square pillars of 
wood, the top ot which, under the truss, is in the 
houses of the peasantry encircled by a band of 
straw and ears of wheat, forming a primitive sort 
of capital. It is the custom, I was told, to con- 
secrate the two or three first handsful of each 
year's crop to the spirit who presides over agri- 
culture, and these bands are thus deposited ; 
sometimes rams' horns are added to this decora- 
tion." — Moorcroft and Trebeck : Travels in the Hima- 
layan Provinces, /., p* 317* sq. 



429. Himalayas— Dedication of horns to 
Local Deities.—** On the tops of some of the 
houses I observed piles of horns, looking like 
chimneys, decorated with branches of cypress. 
Although these were dedicated to local divinities, 
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I purchased a pair ; they seemed to me to be 
the horns of the ibex." — Moorcroft and Trebeck: 
Journey to Ladakh, /., p. 212. 



430. Fatehpur— Legend of Hatgaon ^ A 
famous Elephant.— It is related that in the time 
of Jay Chand, R&ja of Kanauj, there dwelt in the 
pargana a recluse, named Pardsura Rishi, who 
by his miracles acquired great influence over the 
prince, and received from him many presents. 
One of these was a male elephant, and he was 
told that he would receive as many villages in fief 
{jdgif) as the elephant could walk round in a day 
without sitting down to rest. It is said that the 
elephant, having walked over the lands of Hat- 
gaon, sat down in fatigue in the village of Irddat- 
pur Dhami, where he was turned into stone. The 
people of this place worship the stone elephant 
every Tuesday, and once a year on Bhadon Sudi 
Panchami. An immense fair is held in honour 
of Par^sura Rishi.—G. W. Kwloch: Statistical 
Account^ p. 128. 

431. Kulu-- Worship of Adi Brahma.— ««0n 
our road, at a place called Tiri, a number of people 
were celebrating the festival of a deity, Adi Brah- 
ma, The god was personated by a villager 
seated on a high-backed chair with a pole on 
each side for carrying it. It was covered with 
some dirty-striped silk, and in the back were 
eight heads or marks made of metal, silvered and 
gilt. Tufts of barley-grass ^nd peacocks' feathers 
were stuck about the chair, and every peasant 
wore a bunch of young barley on his cap. The 
man who acted the god affected to reply to ques- 
tions that were put him by the by*standers, and 
seemed frequently to afford them much merriment. 
Amongst other things, he foretold a fierce war at 
hdSid^'^—Moof croft and Trebeck : Journey to Ladakh, 
/., p. 176. 

[If this is a survival of the original Brahma worship, it is a 
curious instance of a cult, which nas practically disappeared from 
modern Hinduism.—Eo.] 

432. South Mirzapur— Mountain Codlings 
—There are twogodlings on the Aunri hill— Deo- 
risan and Birwat. Under the hill is a water-hole 
{dah)i where water remains all the year round. 
There is a small altar to these deities where wor- 
ship is done to them. Goats are sacrificed to them. 
The worship is done by a Baiga, and by no one 
else. These deities are worshipped on failure of 
the rains, or when there is danger of hail. The 
Baiga, when he goes there, prays as follows:— i4r^ 
Gusayan! Ha Deo! Ha Makddeo ! Yih kdm siddh ho jde 
**0 lord MahMeo! May this offering be effec- 
tual ! *' Both these deities are separate. When 
rice is strewn on the ground by way of sacrifice, 
then they both come together to the place. The 
hill of "the seven sisters" {sdth bahin-poMf) is 



also invoked for the same purpose. The people 
believe that they also attend when invoked. The 
seven hills are Gonra, Sunari, Charnai, Gurhar, 
D&ntandeo at Jungail, Jaraila, Chauri. Gonra 
mountain is in pargana Dudhi ; Sunari mountain 
is in Thappa Barlut of Dudhi ; Charnai mountain 
is in the native State of Sirguja, near the village of 
Pipari ; Gurhar is in pargana Singrauli, near 
Marchha Dunri ; Dantandeo mountain is in the 
village of Jungail, in pargana Agori; Jaraila is in 
the native State of R^wah ; Chauri is in the native 
State of Sirguja. These are the seven holy hills 
of the south country. Lachhman, a famous Baiga 
of South Mirzapur, tells me that he was driving 
two cattle last year through the Mahari jungle 
when a tiger appeared. He clasped his hands, 
and addressed the animal in the name of Deo 
Deor^san and the seven sister-hills. Bv the 
power of this spell the tiger retreated and left him 
alone. — W^. Ctookc. 



433- South Mirzapur— Worship of Ghosts- 
Mountain Ghosts. — When a man dies at home 
he becomes the family ghost (bhUt) and haunts the 
house. He never leaves the place. If a man die 
at a distance from the village, his spirit takes up 
its residence on some mountain. If any such per- 
son dies in Singrauli pargana, his ghost takes up 
its abode on the Aunri hill ; if he dies near Aunri, 
his ghost goes to the Jungail hill ; if he dies east 
of the river Bichhi, his ghost goes to the Gonra 
or Sunari mountain. If a strong person die on a 
mountain in any unusual way, it «<^ generally be- 
lieved that the mountain spirit 1 \s killed him. 
These mountain ghosts are p*; litiated in the 
month of Sdwan (August). Go. :s, chickens and 
young pigs are sacrificed * ther This worship 
is intended for the protec •• n < the fields and 
cattle.— W^. Cfooke. 



434. Mhairwara superstitions of the Mohis 
—Local God Mukatji.— The Mohis are a class of 
Mhairs. They possessed some peculiarity arising 
out of superstition which differ from other clans. 
Two may be noticed— their not sleeping on cots 
(ckdrpdi) and having all their houses thatched— 
one end of the thatch towards the gable end being 
open to the heavens. The first peculiarity was c^ 
little consequence, as their comfort and conveni- 
ence were alone involved in the denial of a cot ; 
but the second was of more serious importance, 
since it was no unusual occurrence for one or 
more villages to be burnt to the ground on each 
return of the hot winds. With their houses, grain, 
all household property and occasionally cattle, 
were burnt, thus reducing them to ruin, depriving 
them of the means of paying their rents and ne- 
cessitating pecuniary support from us. This state 
of things called for some amendment. The use of 
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bedsteads and of any but a partially -opened thatch 
to their houses was supposed to have been inter- 
dicted by Mukatji, the deity, who presided over 
the welfare of Bhaelan, and held his residence in 
a temple on the summit of the principal hill in 
that vicinity. After much discussion as to its 
propitiation, it was given forth that sanction for 
the use of cots, and that houses might have tiled 
roofs, on the efficient repair of the temple the 
dome of which was to be surmounted by a gilt 
pinacle (kalas). Many immediately availed them- 
selves of the permission granted, and now nearly 
all the houses are tiled ; and, as a natural conse- 
qiience, loss through fires has ceased. — Lieutenant- 
Cohnel C. G. Dixon: Report on Ajmir and Mhairwara^ 
p. 131,5^. 

435. Hindu Revival. — A book recently pub- 
lished by L^la Nihdl Chand of Muzafiarnagar, is 
a notable product of the current Hindu revival.* 
It purports to be *• a treatise on the religious 
duties and obligations of the Hindtis as contained 
in the Vedas,'' and consists of a selection of 1,722 
%lokas from the law-books and Mahdbhdrata^ with 
translations in Urdu and Hindi. The purport of 
several thousand other verses is also given. The 
work, in fact, may be described as " The whole 
Duty of Man " from the Hindii point of view. Al- 
though it professes to give the law *' as ordained 
in the Vedas^*' the actual Vedic literature is not 
quoted. A remarkable feature of the compila- 
tion is that the editor has largely availed him- 
self of the works of European scholars. The 
book should be of much interest to orthodox Hin- 
dus. It appears to have been compiled with 
much care, and must have cost great labour. It 
is very well printed.— 7. A, Smith. 

*Smriti Prakaih (published at " Arya Darpan" Press, Shih- 
jahinpor, 1S90.) 

436. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Village 
Gods.— The Korwas call the aggregate of village 
gods dsohdK They are worshipped under a sdl 
tree by the Baiga, who there sacrifices a white 
goat by cutting off its head with an axe (bkalua). 
No woman is allowed to go near the place. All 
the men of the family consume the nesh. The 
Patdris say that every village has its separate 
tutelary deity. The Baiga locates it in some 
special tree. The most common village gods 
among them are Mahdddni and Gansim. They 
are propitiated with an oflering of goats and cocks, 
and a fire sacrifice is made with butter and sugar. 
The Ghasiyas know of no other deohdr by name 
except Gansdm : miscellaneous village gods are 
fixed down by the Baiga in special trees. They 
are worshipped by tlie sacrifice of a red goat, 
bread, red lead, ghi, a white fowl. The ofiering 
is made by the Baiga, who gets the goat's head 
uid.8ome bread. The rest of the meat is taken 



home and consumed by the men and women of 
the family. The Bhuiydrs know nothing of 
Rajas Lakhan or Gansdm. Their local gods are 
Raja Chandol and Dungiya SSdh. Their chief 
deity is Juala Mukhi Devi. They do not worship 
DulhadeoorDulhindeo. Among the Kharwdrs the 
village gods are Ddntan Ddi (the mother with the 
teeth), Mahddani, Rdja Chandol, Bariyfir Sdh and 
others. These are worshipped by the hereditary 
Baigas. When the god of any hill or jungle is 
found by experience to be powerful, the Baiga 
brings it to his village and installs it there. He 
becomes the head of the Deohdr. Rdja Chandol 
has often his shrine under a paldsa tree (Butea 
frondosa). He is worshipped in Baisdkh with the 
sacrifice of a goat of any colour and sets of five 
different cakes. Ddntan Ddi is also known to the 
Pankas. Her shrine is under a sdl tree. The 
Baiga propitiates her by the sacrifice of a white 
goat in Aghan. Before sacrifice the goat is fed 
with rice: its throat is pressed to prevent it utter- 
ing a sound, and then the Baiga cuts off its head 
with an axe (bhalua). No woman dares go to this 
place. The Baiga takes all the meat himself. 
The Baigas have as their deohdr one Kewal Biba. 
He lives under a p(pal or paldsa tree, and is propi- 
tiated with goats, fowls and young pigs in Aghan 
and Baisikh, and a fire sacrifice. No woman 
attends. All the men consume the fiesh. — W. 
Crooke, 



437. Chunar Saints.— Like all old Muham- 
madan places, Chundr abounds in saints. The 
following are all well known. They are generally 
known as shah(d or martyrs, and are worshipped 
by low class Hindus as well as Muhammadans 
at marriages, recovery from sickness, child-birth, 
&c., and ofierings are made at their tombs — (i) 
B&16 Bhol6, near the opium Agent's Office in 
Tikaur ; (2) Ghor6 Shahld, below the Fort ; (3) 
Palangiya Shahid, in the Nakkds below the Fort ; 
(4) Arang Shahid, near the Fort gate ; (5) Mdmu 
Bh^nj6, below the officers* quarters in the Fort ; 
(6) Pfr Bdzi Shahid ; (7) Kudri B^ri, in the Terhi 
Nfm quarter; (8) Chandan Shahid, near the 
Tahsil ; (9) K^hi Shahid, at the Lai Darwdza ; 

(10) Ghaznavi Shahid, near the Juma Masjid ; 

(11) H^thi Shahid, at Gangesar mth ; (12) Pir 
Bahora Shahid, near the house of Bibn Han(iman 
Prasad ; (13) Ndr Shahid, in the compound of the 
Circuit House; (14) Gada Shahid, at Sadupur; 
(15) Kufii&r Shikan Shahid, in the cantonment. 
Offering sweetmeats and paying for lighting up 
(ckirdghi) of this last cure headaches. A command- 
ant otChunir in modern times is said to have 
made regular offerings at this shrine. — Bhdn Pra- 
idp Tiwdri, 

[Can any one give any information about these worthies ? 
They are a curious instance of the fertility of modern Musal- 
roin hagiolatry. — Ed.] 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

438. Marriage by Proxy.— (Para. 40). Mar- 
riage or Panigrahana among the Hindiis is per- 
formed by the bride and bridegroom passing round 
and round the sacred fire {)ioma) seven times. 
The chaddat worn by the bride has a corner tied 
into a knot with the ** patka " or oblong piece of 
cloth worn by the bridegroom. This union of the 
dress of the two is symbolical of the union that 
exists between them thenceforth. In legends and 
nursery tales it is very common to hear of a 
bridegroom Rdja sending his sword and •» pat- 
ka " to represent him at the nuptials. —/wa/a 
Prasdd. 

439. Khonds— Panchayats.— When, in the 
judgment of the chief patriarch, anything has 
occurred to require a collective expression of the 
general will, he sends a summons to every village 
to attend upon a particular day at a central p>oint 
which is selected by him for the assembly. The 
nearer hamlets contribute the whole of their po- 
pulation to the council ; the more distant depute 
the person or persons thought best qualified 
to represent them. The place of meeting is gene- 
rally the open slope of a hill. The district 
patriarchs and the Abbayas of sections first seat 
themselves in a circle. Around them the Ab- 
bayas of villages form an outer ring. The rest of 
the male community, all bearing arms, arrange 
themselves beyond the patriarchal circles. 
Women and children sit apart, but within 
hearing distance. As the day advances and the 
assembly begins to fill, the chief patriarch rises 
from time to time to demand whether such an 
Abbaya has taken his place, whether such an 
elder has appeared, whether the men of such a 
village are prepared for their part. He then 
despatches messengers for some, chides others 
for delay, and receives replies, apologies and ex- 
planations, loud and various, in return. With the 
completion of the assembly the peculiar functions 
of the chief patriarch appear to cease. Though 
its most distinguished member, he does not usually 
regulate or even preside over its proceedings. 
Having convened the meeting he makes obeisance 
to the four quarters of the globe, to the sun and 
to the earth, and then takes his seat among the 
other Abbayas. In an assembly of a tribe the 
patriarchs of the inner circle alone usually offer 
public counsel, and upon its formation one of 
them immediately arises to address the meeting. 
He generally begins by touching on some spirit — 
stirring them with reminiscences of the past 
—the actions of a distinguished man, or the 
memory of a cheris hed event which bears some 
obvious relation to existing circumstances. 
Having by such preface prepared his auditory, 
he invites from among the circling crowd 



some elder of the people of venerable age 
and character to bear testimony as a living record 
and as a depository of the traditions of the past 
to the facts and principles on which their pro- 
ceedings should be based. He next exhibits his 
own view of the matter under consultation, appeal- 
ing as he progresses to the reverend witness, 
who, standing in the centre of the meeting, now 
avouches, now modifies his statements ; or taking 
the part of an interlocutor, maintains a dialogue 
with tne speaker, or interposes episodes in his dis- 
course, while the assembly freely interrupt the 
patriarch with loud tokens of applause or of 
dissent, but.in all cases, it is said, without in- 
fringing the natural laws of decorum. When the 
different Abbayas succeeding each other in 
debate have fully expressed their views, a plan of 
action, in accordance with the general sense of the 
assembly, is finally determined on. This final 
decision is then formally announced by the chief 
patriarch, and the meeting is forthwith dissolved 
without further ceremony.— Ca/^w//a Review, V,, 
P- 39- 

440. Punjab— Killing a pigeon.— (Vol. I., 
Note 75). There are some Muhammadans I 
know who are of opinion that as the position of a 
Sayyad is among Musalmans so is that of a 
pigeon among birds. The pigeon is a Sayyad of all 
birds, and therefore it is a sin to kill these harm- 
less and innocent birds. This feeling must pro- 
bably be due to some totemistic fable, for the 
pigeon is lawful eating to Muhammadans of 
every sect. — /. G. Delmerick. 

441. Cow's milk consid, ted impure.— 
(Para. 27). As has been air dy recorded in 
Panjab Notes cS* Queries, cow's 1 ;k is considered 
an impure secretion amoi:, th .ill aborigines of 
Assam. They nevertheless keep i.erds of semi- 
wild cattle called mitkun for food. These mithuns 
are unquestionably domesticated bison, bos 
gaums, and one of the finest races of Indian oxen. 
The Gujar&ti ox shows marked traces of descent 
from the bison. The modern Indian ox, so far as 
we know at present, is a mixture of two feral races 
~-hos gaurus diXid hosnomadicus, with a third ^siefrw, 
the humped ox, which, so far, has not been traced 
to a wild stock. I picked up a very perfect fossil 
horn core of bos nomadicus near Chilla, on the 

Jiumna, in the Banda District. It is curious that 
bllowers of the cow cult fail to trace the rela- 
tionship of the bison to the ox. Bison called 
gaur are yet to be found in small numbers about 
12 miles south of the Mirzapur District. The 
junction of the Pingla and Morun ( Morne of maps) 
rivers is a good locahty, and I found Brahmans 
and Rajpurs shot thcin uhder the convenient 
pseudonym of ama bkainsa,'thovLgh the true wild 
buff, bos ami, frequents the same country and is 
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wellkcown to them. The sanctity of the cow 
does not quite extend to the buffalo, which animal 
is yet sacrificed by Hindis and eaten by the 
Gurkhas. In Assam the Gurkhas readily shoot 
mithun, and I am not quite sure if they don't eat 
tbem. The mitkun yields no more milk than any 
other feral ruminant, and the inferiority of the 
yield of the Indian cow as compared with the 
Eogiish is also in favor of a comparatively recent 
reclamation.— y. Ccckbum. 

443. Nepal—Birt tenure— Mode of confer- 
ment. — *' The manner of investiture is solemn. 
The Rdja waters with his own hands a clod 
brought from the land to be given away, mixing it 
with some kusa grass and til (sesame), and with 
certain other ceremonies occasionally performed 
by a priest, presents the whole to the Brahman, 
who returns part of the clod to the earth from which 
it was taken, and carefully preserves the remain- 
der. This gift is sometimes accompanied by a 
written patent, and sometimes by a tdmba paitra or 
title-deed engraved on a plate of copper. Lands 
, of this kind are rent-free, saleable and heredit- 
ary, but are also forfeitable for certain crimes. 
Some titles to estates of this sort are derived from 
grants conferred by former princes, the predeces- 
sors of the Gurkha dynasty, but which the pre- 
sent reigning family have confirmed by affixing 
their red seal to the original patents, the proprie- 
tors paying in these cases a fine proportioned to 
the value of the land. It roust here be observed 
that though, strictly speaking, the sovereign has 
IK) claim on the proprietor of such lands for any- 
thing more than his prayers, yet the latter occa- 
sionally considers it prudent to propitiate his 
prince by other more substantial means. This is 
particularly necessary on the accession of a new 
Raja."— Co/aM«/ Kirkpatrick : Account of the Kingdom 
f>f Nepal, p. 93. 

443. Khonds— Birth ceremonies— Ances- 
tor worship.— Births are celebrated on the 7th 
day after the event by a feast given to the priest 
and the whole village. To determine the best name 
for the child the priest drops grains of rice into a 
cup of water, naming with each grain a deceased 
ancestor. He pronounces from the movements of 
the seed in the fluid, and from observations made 
on the person of the infant, which of his progeni- 
tors has appeared in him, and he generally re- 
ceives the name of that ancestor. — Calcutta Review ^ 

yi.?.iu _ 

444'Oudh— The Gurua ordeal.— (Para. 68). 

Apropos of the •• Gururu '* mentioned in Notes S» 

Queries for April, my bearer, a GharUk from 

f Gonda, gives the following account of ordeal by 

Ourua, which may be of interest : — 

One who brings a claim against another is 
oftea sworn upon the Gurua, which is made as fol- 



lows :— -An unmarried girl after bathing plasters 
a circle on the ground with calfs dung, and in 
the centre of the chauka thus formed places a 
lota of water, which is not necessarily from the 
Ganges. 

If money is in dispute the amount claimed is 
placed by the defendant in the lota. 

The claimant then takes up the lota in his 
hands and over it swears to his claim, promising 
that if death happens to him or his near relatives 
within eleven days, the money shall be restored 
to the defendant ; for, if the oath is false, within 
eleven days either the asseverator or one of his 
near relatives is sure to die. 

As a proof of the potency of this rite, my 
bearer goes on to tell the following story which 
may be taken for what it is worth. ** My father 
owed a Kalwar one rupee, and the Kalwar claim- 
ed five. The matter was brought before the 
panchayat, and theKalwar swore to the rupees five 
upon the Gurua, Within an hour his boy, a child 
of four, while playing behind the house, was 
carried off by a wolf. The village turned out 
in pursuit and succeeded in bringing back the 
boy alive. But the boy was under the curse of 
the Gurua, and shortly after put his finger into 
a rat-hole, was bitten by a snake, and died within 
the hour." 

Is the Gurua connected with the Gururu ? — 
E. Leggatt. 

445. Rohilkhand— Rights of succession — 
A Brihman (Kanaujya), a well- to-do cultivator 
with hereditary rights, has two grown up sons. 
The elder has taken unto himself a Kah^r 
woman, and he has in consequence been put out 
of caste in the village. The younger son has 
assumed the management of the father's cultiva- 
tion, and will succeed to all the maur(isi land 
upon the death of his father. 

Is there any authority for this sort of thing ? 

If the elder son insists on his rights at the 
father's death, can the District Court take notice 
of his having lost caste. I think not ; but the 
opinion of the natives is that he has forfeited all 
claim to any share in his father's property and 
rights. — H. Finch. 

The case was referred to Babu Sdnwal Sinh, 
Subordinate Judge of Mirzapur, who has kindly 
given the following reply :— 

The Hind6 law that inflicted forfeiture of herit- 
able rights in consequence of the deprivation 
of caste arising from whatever cause, was repealed 
by Act XXI of 1850, and hence the out casted son 
will, conjointly with his brother, inherit (Doed 
Sammoney Dassee vs. Nemy Charn Dass, 2 
Taylor and Bell, p. 300) ; Sreemati Matangini 
Debi vs. Sreemati Joykali Debi, 5, B. L. R., 
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p, 493 ; Karutbedutta w, Mela Peellakat Vassa 
Devan Namboodrie, I, Indian Jurist^ p. 236 ; Bbag- 
gap Lall vs, Gaya Prasad, 2, N.-W. P., 446 ; Taij 
Singh vs. Kaunsilla, i, Agra, 90; and Parbati 
Kom Dhondhiram vs, Bhiphu Kom Dhondhiram, 
4, Bom. Reports, p. 28). 

It is not stated in the query whether the holding 
was ancestral or self-acquired ; but from- its sur- 
roundings it appears that it was of the former 
description. Under the Hind6 law the rights of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons in ancestral 
estates are equal— (Mi^a^Aam, chap. I, sec. 5), 
and these rights come into existence with birth. 
An estate once vested is not divested owing to 
subsequent disability — {Mitahsharay chap. II, sec. 
10, ver. 6. Kalidoss vs, Krishna Chandra Doss, 2, 
B. L. R. F. B. 103 ; and Deoki vs, Sukhdeva, a, 
N.-W. P., 361). Under these principles the 
son cohabiting with the Kahdr woman cannot 
be deprived of his share in the inheritance. 

The prohibition against marriages between 
Brahmans and Sudra women is of modern times 
— (ManUt chap. Ill, ver. 12); and hence it is clear 
that illicit intercourse between them in early 
times did not occasion degradation from caste. 
Though marriages between persons of different 
castes are long since obsolete, still simple cohabi- 
tation of a twice-born man with a Sudra woman 
does not degrade the former unless and until he 
eats food cooked by the latter. In the former 
case there will be no loss of caste, and in the 
latter disinherison is prevented by the rules of 
law noticed in the preceding paras. 

446. Murder of children for Jewellery.— 

There are numerous cases of the murder or 
attempted murder of children in order to obtain 
possession of their jewellery, often of very small 
value. The following are instances taken from 
the Reports:— A lad was decoyed from his village 
by a Kah^r when he was collecting mangoes, but 
a companion of his, who was similarly engaged, 
gave information as to the person he was last 
seen with. This was late at night ; but on a gene- 
ral search being made the man who enticed him 
away was arrested, and on being questioned about 
the missing boy, he admitted that he had robbed 
him of his jewels valued at Rs. i-8, and had 
thrown him into a well. On the well being sounded 
the following morning the boy was found cling- 
ing to some brushwood placed at the bottom of 
such wells to keep the earth from falling in. — 
Report of Inspector -General of Police, N.-W. P., 1871, 
p. 46A. A boy seven years old strangled for the 
sake of his jewels in the city of Allahabad. — 
Ditto, 57A. The prisoner murdered a boy for the 
sake of ornaments worth Rs. 4. — Ditto, 63A. A 
woman in Benares murders a child for orna- 
ments.- -D/^/o, p. 74A. Brutal case in Jalaunof a 
pian and woman convicted of murdering a boy, 



five years old, for the sake of his jewels. The 
murder was planned for a considerable time and 
carried out with great atrocity. The child's feet 
were cut oflf to allow the bangles to be removed, 
and the stumps placed in boiling water during life 
to arrest hoemorrhage. The man was executed 
and the woman transported for life i—Ditto, p. 89 A. 
A boy aged 15 murdered for his jewels. — 
Ramdhan, N.A. D., N.-W. P., ^tk April, 1851. A 
boy aged 16 murdered for jewellery worth Rs. 14.— 
Khilla, lytk May 1851. A Baniya murders a boy 
for his jewellery.— ^Aa^&fl, Sth July, 1851. A child 
aged three years, murdered for jewellery worth 
Rs. 3-8.— Mrtss^. IJtmi, lUk July, 1851. A boy 
aged nine robbed of jewellery worth Rs. 2-3 and 
thrown into a well. He was saved by clinging 
to a log in the vi^ter.—Ckeddn, 16th fuly^ ib5i. 
Another similar case. — Mulim^ igth December, 1851. 
The prisoner robbed a boy aged 12 of Re. i-i 
and some sugar and peas. He then threw him 
down a well in which there were 10 cubits of 
water. As soon as he began to cry, prisoner 
threw pieces of kankar at him, and finally a 
bludgeon, which he managed to rest on the sides 
of the well and support himself till he was rescued. 
^Palai, ytd October, 1853. The prisoner robbed 
a girl aged seven of a gold nose-ring, silver 
bangles and necklace. He tied a handkerchief 
round her neck and threw her into a well. The 
knot became unloose from the action of the 
water, and whether owing to the air in the hand- 
kerchief and clothes, or whether in her simplicity, 
the child being unaware of the danger of drown^ 
ing, placed herself on her back, she did not 
sink and was rescued.— Jfc^ .' Kishor, 2yd 
January, 1853. In the followi. case the Judge 
remarked: — ** It may be said nat a necklace 
(hansli) worth Re. 1-8 eleven y ats ago is not 
a sufficient inducement t^^ t! f prisoners to 
commit the crime of murder. y experience, 
however, tells me that the natives of India will 
murder for even a less valuable article.** — Masst, 
Ratndi, igth September, 1851. 

447. Donkey Marriage. — An event which 
caused no small stir in the city of Poona occur- 
red on Friday night, and but for the prompt 
action of the City Police Inspector a serious dis- 
turbance would in all probability have ensued. 
In response to the numerous invitations which 
had been issued a large number of Hindiis, about 
two or three thousand in number, assembled at 
Narain Peit, in the City, to witness " the marriage 
of two donkeys.** The invitation cards bore the 
signatures of these two gentlemen with the figure 
of a donkey at each corner at the top. At one 
end of a pandal a small da!s had been erected, 
and on this dafs stood a male and a female don* 
key whose marriage was to be performed. The 
donkeys were laden with wreaths of flowers, and 
rich cloths were thrown over their backs. A 
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band of native musicians was in attendance and 
played some tunes. The two native gentlemen 
above named stood beside the donkeys, one re* 
presenting the father of the bridegroom and the 
other the father of the bride. The latter, point- 
ing to the female donkey, said to the former: — 
*'This is my daughter. I give her in marriage to 
your son/* pointing to the male donkey. The 
usual ceremonies performed on the marriage 
occasion were gone through amidst much confu- 
sion and uproar, and pansup&ri was distributed. It 
was then proposed to take the pair of donkeys in 
procession through the streets of the City with 
music, but as there were several Hindii marriages 
in progress in the City, it was feared that this 
procession would cause annoyance to those taking 

fart in the other marriage processions, and the 
^olice Inspector interfered to stop the "donkey 
procession.**— PJ0M^, aytkDeamber, 1890. 



44& Panjab—Sat*i-girah— Birth-day Cere- 
mony. — It is customary on birth-days to bathe 
children and feed them on rice- milk. They are 
dressed in their best clothes, and relatives are 
feasted and presents made to Br^hmans. In 
some castes a knot is tied on a special string kept 
for this purpose. — Chaina Mall, 

j449. The L»evirat9— Sagai.— In connection 
with the institution of sagdi or the levirate the 
following i^ interesting :— " By the old Hebrew 
law as well as by the old law of Arabia a wife 
who had been brought into her husband's house 
by contract and a payment of a price to her father 
was not set free, at the death of her husband, to 
marry again at will. The right to her hand lay 
with the nearest heir to the dead. Originally 
this law was all to the disadvantage of the widow, 
whose hand was simply part of the dead man's 
estate. But among the Hebrews the law early 
tr)ok quite an opposite turn : the widow of a man 
who died childless was held to have a right to 
have a son begotten on her by the next kinsman, 
and this son was regarded as the son of the dead, 
and succeeded to his inheritance, so that his 
name might not be cut off from Israel. The duty of 
raising up a son to the dead lay upon his brother, 
and in Deuteronomy xxv, 5, is restricted to the 
case where the brothers live together. In old 
times as appears from Genesis xxxviii, this was 
not so ; and the law as put in the Book of Ruth 
appears to be that the nearest kinsman of the 
dead in general had the right to *' redeem forhim- 
stlf the dead man's estate ; but at the same time 
was bound to marry the widow. The son of this 
marriage was reckoned as the dead man's son and 
succeeded to his property, so that the '* redeemer" 
had only a temporary usufruct of it. Naomi was 
too old to be married in this way, but she had 
certain rights over her husband's estate which the 



next kinsman had to buy up before he could 
enter on the property : and this he was willing to 
do, but he was not willing also to marry Ruth, 
and beget on her a son who would take the name 
and estate of the dead, and leave him out of 
pocket. He therefore withdrew, and Boazcome» 
in his place." — Prof, W. Robertson Smith :Encyclopm- 
dia Britannica: 5. F. Ruth. 



450. Bhils— Funeral Ceremonies.—** The 

following are the ceremonies said to be observed 
by the Bhils on occasions of death. When a man 
dies a natural death his corpse is covered with 
white cloths, and a supply of food in the shape of 
flour, clarified butter and sugar uncooked (called 
sdfo) is placed by his side lot use on his journey 
to the next world. They are afterwards thrown 
into the water by the side of which he is burnt. A 
small copper coin is also thrown on the ground 
when the corpse is burnt, apparently as a sort of 
fee for the use of the ground for that purpose. 
Three days after the body has been burnt thd 
ashes are thrown into the water and a cairn is 
raised on the spot by the people present, who 
wring out their clothes over the stones afteir 
bathing."— i?/i/^i^affa Gazetteer, P* ii9» 



451. Bhartpur— Jats — Levirate— Widow- 
marriage —Among the Jits of Bhartpur there 
are six principal clans called Duns;, viz., Sinsin- 
wir, so called from the town of Sinsini, the 
residence of Bal Chand, the first ruler of the 

i its in the popular account— Khuntail, Chahar, 
lohwar, Sogarwar, and Manga. The other 
clans known as AHe are Naharwar, Pachaudra, 
Ddgur, &c. The distinguishing feature of the 
Diings is that they do not practise the custom 
of keeping a brother's widow or dharicha, which 
the other Jits do, nor do they usually give their 
daughters in marriage to Aiies, though they marry 
the daughters of the latter. The Jits may 
practise polygamy and left-handed marriage 
{dharicha) at pleasure, nor is it necessary for 
them to confine themselves in their choice of 
wives to their immediate clan or caste. A woman 
of any caste may live with a Jit as his wife. 

[This IS a very remarkable statement if true, and it is certain- 
ly not generally recognised air.ong the j4ts in our territories.-- 
Ed.] 

With regard to the offspring of the dharicha, the 
sons enjoy equal rights of inheritance with those 
born under the marriage ceremony; but the 
daughters do not. Formerly the Dung Jits prac- 
tised female infanticide, but this custom is ex- 
tinct. Seclusion of womet; is not practised as a 
rule, but tlie better classes, especially the families 
called Thijkus, who claim descent from Badun 
Singh, observe the custom.— Ritfputafta Gazetteer^ 
/., p. 161, 5y. 
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452. Thumb marks. — Anthropological Insti- 
tute : December 9 — Mr, F. Galton exhibited a 
large number of impressions of the bulbs of the 
thumb and fingers of human hands, showing 
the curves of the capillary ridges on the skin. 
These impressions are an unfailing mark of the 
identity of a person, since they do not vary from 
youth to age, and are different in different indivi- 
duals. There is a statement that the Chinese — 
who seem to be credited with ev^ry new dis- 
covery — had used thumb impressions as proofs of 
identity for a long time ; but Mr. Galton pronoun- 
ced it to be an egregious error. Impressions of the 
thumb formed, indeed, a kind of oath or signature 
among the Chinese, but nothing more. Sir W.J. 
Herschell, however, when in the Civil Service of 
India, introduced the practice of imprinting 
finger marks as a check on personation. Mr. 
Galton*s impressions were taken from over 2,000 
persons by spreading a thin film of printers* ink 
on a plate of glass, then pressing the thumb or 
finger carefully on the plate to ink the capillary 
ridges, and afterwards printing the latter on a 
sheet of white paper. Typical forms can be 
discerned and traced, of which the individual 
forms are mere varieties. Wide departures from 
the typical form are very rare. — Athenaum: 2oih 
December ^ 1890. 

[Can any one -give instances of this in India ?~Eb.] 



453. Bundi— Animal totem of the Pari- 
har Minas.— Except the cow and wild boar they 
eat flesh of all kinds : for their abstention from the 
latter a legendary tale is told of a former Parihfir 
prince having been led to a stream near Pushkar 
while pursuing a boar, the waters of which cured 
him from a loathsome disease. Since then the 
animal is considered sacred by all clans descend- 
ed from the PaLvihkrs^Rajputana Gatetteer, /., 
p. 223. 

(For nomerous instances of this form of totemism, see Mr. J. 
G. Fnuer : Totemism^ p. 42, jf.— Ed ] 

454* Polklore-*for December is largely con- 
cerned with marriage customs. It contains Prof. 
Kowalewsky's Ilchester Lecture before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford on marriage among the early 
Slavs. He holds that Russian ethnography quite 
corroborates the theory as to the evolution of 
marriage which English scholars were the first to 
establish. The evidence of a primitive condition 
of almost unlimited license is, however, thin ; it 
consists mainly of the vague statements made by 
ecclesiastics as to excesses alleged to have been 
committed at pagan festivals, and bears all the 
traces of exaggeration proper to its prejudiced 
source. The evidence of a matriarchal and endo- 
gamic stage is stronger, and the writer seeks to 



confirm it by customs which still survive among 
Russian peasants. The transition to marriage 
by capture and exogamy was general, and the 
former practice existed in Servia and Montene- 
gro until recent times. It was not, however, uni*' 
versal, for the chronicle of Nestor shows that in 
the eleventh century there were tribes who did' 
not woo their brides, but bought them. The 
growth and prevalence of the custom of purchase 
are shown by the wedding songs still in use 
among Russian peasants. 

The Hon'ble John Abercrombie contributes 
a paper on the marriage customs of the Mordvins, 
a Finnish people long settled in Russia. He ar- 
rives at the conclusion that before they came in 
contact with the Slavs they wooed by proxy and 
contractjed marriages by purchase, but the form 
of capturing and carrying off the bride was gone 
through as a piooi 61 coiirage and^ address. ' Ha 
calls this form marriage with capture as distinct 
from marriage by capture, which, in his opinion, 
was not in use among the Mordvins, among whom 
he considers marriage by purchase to have t>een 
of (;reat antiquity, reaching back, for all we know, 
to the polished stone period. Capture is some- 
times resorted to to reduce the price of the girl 
or to avoid payment, but is an incident of mar- 
riage by purchase. In the earliest times the mar- 
riage ceremonies were few and simple; the exist- 
ing superstructure of usages and customs, which 
Mr. Abercrombie describes at length, has gradu- 
ally, he thinks, been built up, and owes much to 
the intercourse of these people with their Russian 
neighbours, to the change from a roving to a set- 
tled mode of life, the adoption of Christianity, 
and the increase of civilizatior The latter ele- 
ment, however, is not promi...Qt in some of 
them. 

Mr. J. H. Stewa 1 T ".^t furnishes an 
account by a Manchu ^cnUo.uaa ot the marriage 
ceremonies among his people. Here the middle* 
man takes a large part. When he has succeeded 
in bringing the parents of the proposed bride 
and bridegroom to an agreement, a solemn in- 
spection of each by the mother of the other takes 
place, to see that the bridegroom is not dumb, the 
bride not lame, and so forth. Then cards and 
presents are exchanged. The marriage ceremony 
lasts three days. In the bridal chamber the couple 
are fed with ** offspring dumpling " and **longer 
vity dough ; *' a ** longevity lamp" is kept burning. 
Mr. Arendt, Professor of Chinese at Berlin, adds 
to this that the go-betweens, though generally 
employed, are considered disreputable persons, 
and that an important ceremony is the uniting 
the cups, by the couple drinking wine alternately 
from two cups tied together by a red string. Fre- 
quently children are promised to each other in 
marriage while still quite yoViVkg,-- Athenaum, ^rd 
January, 1891. 
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455. Muzaffarnagar-— Jat Pilgrims.— A large 
number of Panjdbi pilgrims, men, women and a 
few children, passed through the station this 
morning (June and). They said they were Jdts 
from Hoshiarpur on their way to Garh Ganga or 
Gurdwara, somewhere near Anupshahr. They 
spoke a patois of their own, not easily intelligible ; 
but apparently their Guru had ordered the pilgrim- 
age, and representatives of all the villages belong- 
ing to the tribe were on the march. The detach- 
ment that I saw, which must have numbered from 
150 to 200, and which straggled over some two 
miles of road, was, I understood, only a small part 
of the whole. 

The children were carried in panniers on 
camels ; a few of the women rode, but most of 
them tramped with the men on foot. They were 
all unveiled, and most of them displayed a wealth 
of silver ornaments. 

One of the men gave as a reason for the exodus 
that a famine had occurred {kdl par gaya)^ but this 
was evidently an ironical sail}'. 

The Hoshiarpur Settlement Report mentions 
as one of the principal clans of Jdts — the Sabotas 
of Oarhdiwala. There is a curious similarity be- 
tween this name and that of the place to which 
the pilgrims believed themselves to be bound. 
Most of them, it may be added, knew nothing of 
their destination but the name ; and it is on the 
authority of one old man that I place it near Anup- 
shahr. The pilgrims were in excellent spirits, 
very different from the professionals who struggle 
through to Hardwar, and a few of them, led by 
an elderly lady, were singing a lively part-song. 
-/. 0. MUkr. 

[Ibbctson's Punjab Ethnography does not seem to mention 
these Sabotas.— Ed.) 

456. Bauriyas — Bawariyas — Wandering 
Thieves. (Para. 387).— The tribe is supposed to 
take its origin from Chitor, the ancient capital of 
Mewar in Rajasth^n, and they claim to be consi- 
dered Rajpiits. Their name is derived from bdwar, 
a word meaning *' snare.' [What dialect is bdwar ? 
Platts does not give it in his dictionary. He con- 
nects the name with bdola or bdora^ meaning 
•' silly"], but whether with a metaphorical meaning 
I am unable to state. They appear at present to 
be spread over a vast surface of country from the 
]hflam to the Narbada, and having lost the sup- 
port they formerly received from native chiefs, 
are reduced to a wandering life. Where the 
zaminddrs of any village encourage them to settle, 
they form huts of straw, and appear to remain 
there as long as they receive no molestation from 
the criminal authorities. Although unscrupulous 
in their diet, they profess to look down on the 
other wandering tribes, from, whom they are dis- 



tinguished by a somewhat better appearance, and 
by their wearing the usual loin-cloth (dlioti) of the 
Hindis. They are adepts at disguising them- 
selves, and though not known to follow any form of 
faith beyond such fetishism and omen watching as 
is common to barbarians, are capable of assuming 
any form of Hinduism that may suit their purpose, 
insinuating themselves into the confidence of the 
guardians of temples, and watching their oppor- 
tunity they despoil the shrine of its valuables and 
decamp.SeUctions from the Records of Government , 
N.-H^.P.,/., p. 351,5^. 

457. Bhartpur—Mcos.— (Vol. i, Note 53). 
These are called in the Gurgdon and Delhi dis- 
tricts Mewdtis. They were forcibly converted to 
Muhammadanism by the Delhi Emperors, but still, 
for the most part, follow Hindii customs. There 
is a large number of Meos in the Umballa dis- 
trict. These, however, strictly adhere to the Mu- 
hammadan sharah. The men are fishermen and 
the women midwives, and some of them very 
clever midwives I am told.—/. G. Delmerick, 

458. South Mirzapur— The Ghasiya Tribe. 
— They have no special priests. They do not even 
obey the Patdris, who are the priests of the 
kindred tribe of Mdnjhis or Majhwdra They 
do their religious ceremonies themselves, but 
sometimes call in the barber at marriages. When 
a Ghasiya eats the food of a strange tribe, or 
when maggots form in a wound, he is excommu- 
nicated. Their chief sub-division is the Sunw^ni. 
When an ordinary Ghasiya is out of caste, one 
of this sub-division is sent for. He takes a vessel, 
washes it and then fills it with water, which 
he sprinkles over the person and doorway of 
the excommunicate. Then all the brother- 
hood have a dinner. First, the Sunw^ni eats 
five mouthsfuU of the food and gets Re. 1-4 
as his fee. Then all the other members of the 
brotherhood eat with the excommunicate. They 
cannot explain why a person afflicted with mag- 
gots in a sore is turned out of caste, but such is 
the long-continued practice of the tribe.-* ^. 
Crooke. 

459. Gonds— Their early civilisation.— 

From the vocabulary of the Gonds it is possible 
to form some idea of their primitive civilisation. 
They not only have names for most wild animals 
and forest trees with which they must have 
been acquainted, but there are special Gondi 
terms for such domesticated animals as the 
elephant, the horse and the camel. The only 
weapons for which there are Gondi names are 
the hatchet, the trusty and constant companion 
of the hill Gond, and the bow and arrow, which 
most aboriginal people are very expert in using. 
For barber, carpenter and weaver they have no 
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Gondi terms, and they still stand in little need of 
such differentiated professions. Plough they call 
ndgar, a Hindi word, and they have not taken to 
it with a heart as yet. They have their own 
terms for iron and for workers in iron. Iron smelt- 
ing is still largely practised by them. But for 
copper and gold the terms are Hindi. They ap- 
pear to have been in the habit of bartering in 
kind, as they have no special term for any kind 
of coin. They can count in their own dialect 
only up to ten ; beyond that they count in Hindi. 
They have Gondi terms for sun, moon, stars, 
day, evening and night, but none for week, 
month and year. — P. N. Bos$ :/. A. S. B., 1890, 
p. 280. 

460. South Mirzapur— The Patari Caste. — 

These represent among the M&njhis and Kharwirs 
the Brdhmans of other Hindus. Among the Min- 
jhis they attend and perform the ordinary cere- 
monies at marriages, births and deaths. The 
special local gods which they worship are Biirha 
Deo, who is also called Ningo, and Bighiya, the 
tiger god. They receive fees from the Mdnjhis 
as Br&hmans do. None of them are literate, and 
they have no religious books. They know by 
heart various songs and verses, which they recite 
at marriages, &c. — W» Crooki. 

461. Bauriyas—Their account of kindred 
tribes.— (Continued from para. 456). The Mugins 
and Bagiras, who reside in Malwa and on the 
Chambal river, commit dacoity, burglary and 
theft ; they stick at nothing. They go in large par- 
ties {kdAla)t sometimes as carriers of Ganges water, 
sometimes as Brdhmans, with the sacred string 
round their necks. The Hdburas commit theft. 
The Gfjjars call us Gidiyas and the Jats call us 
Bauris. Gidiya is merely a local name of our 
tribe. There is no distinct class of people of that 
name. The Sdnsiyas are not of our tribe ; they 
are a distinct class ; they are thieves, but seldom 
ascend to dacoity. The Kanjars are all thieves ; 
they cut grass and make thatches (chliappar) and 
bivouac in suburbs under huts of long grass 
{sirki), but always thieve. They are to be found 
everywhere in great numbers. The Nats dance, 
beat drums and amuse people with their tricks, 
but they are at the same time all thieves. Those 
who go about with snakes are all thieves. We, 
like the Baddhiks, have a language di£ferent from 
that of other people. — Selections from the Records 
of Government^ N.-W. P., Vol. L, p. 386, sq. 

[This account from a competent witness of the connection of 
these tribes is useful. He clearly has an inadequate idea of 
the criminal propensities of the Sinsiyas, — Ed.] 

46a. South Mirzapur— Baiswar Tribe.^ 
This tribe is engaged in landholding and culti- 
vation. They are clearly from their appearance 
of aboriginal origin. They pretend that they are 



connected with the Baisw&r Rajputs of Dundiya 
Khera, from whence they emigrated twenty gene- 
rations ago. If they have any real Baisw4r blood 
it has been greatly mixed. They say they have two 
divisions (^W)— Basit and Karhat. These divi- 
sions are exogamous. The representatives of the 
boy in company with a Brdhman and barber 
go to the father of the bride, and after salutations 
and enquiries the marriage negotiations begin. 
Marriages are allowed on the boy and girl attain- 
ing the age of eight years. No money or valuables 
are given when the betrothal (mangnt) is arranged. 
After this the Brdhman fixes an auspicious day 
for the tilak ceremony, and Brdhmans attend on 
both sides. On that day the bride's brother or 
other near relation goes to the house of the bride< 
groom with some vessels, clothes and cash. Her 
uncle attends also. When the marriage day is 
fixed the pavilion (marwa) is erected three days 
before. The pavilion is made with 12 poles of the 
wood of the Sdl tree (Skorea robusta) and roofed with 
bamboos. Wooden images of parrots are also fixed 
up in the pavilion, and an earthen vessel full of water 
is placed in the middle. This pavilion is erected 
in the same way at the houses of both the bride 
and bridegroom. For three or five days before mar- 
riage the boy and girl are anointed with uhtan^ a 
mixture of oil and turmeric. This is done by the 
aunt of the bride or bridegroom. The boy is 
dressed in a coat, loin cloth and turban of yellow 
colour, with a red shawl. Red dye is put on his 
feet, and he is presented with a pair of new 
shoes by the village Cham&r. A crown is put on 
his head made of khukhuri or sola pith. He is 
carried in some sort of a litte* The marriage 
procession first goes to the bridt ^ door, and after 
worshipping the door (itkir ^/a^ they are takea 
to a place prepared for them (janu insa) outside the 
village. Then the bride's barberr. mes and washes 



the feet of all the mem I 



A the procession. 



Then her Brahman comes with a vessel of water in 
his hand and uses the word diSt which implies an 
invitation to dinner. If the auspicious time is dis- 
tant they are fed at once ; if not, after the mar- 
riage* (To be continued.)-- W. Crooke. 



463. Haburas- Their Worship.—They 
never worship Tb4kurji except in^sickness or great 
misfortune, such as a visit of the police or of a 
Magistrate to their camp. At no time is their 
ritual a complicated one ; it consists of an extra- 
ordinary manipulation with grains of wheat, the 
petitioners making, at the same time, a vow of 
sacrificing a goat or a fowl, which is subsequent- 
ly performed by half-roasting the offering in a 
name of butter (ghi) in which salt and frankin- 
cense are thrown and then feasting upon it. — 
A. O. Hume: Selections from the Records of 
Government, N.-W. P., Vd. /., p. 420. 
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464. Omens, Journeys, &c.— No native will 
forget to cousult astrologers for fixing the date 
of his children's marriage. They must also be 
consulted when he has to make a journey. It 
must be carefully calculated, so that the constella- 
tion Jagni does not face him at the time of start- 
ing. He must not travel in a certain direction 
on a certain date. If he travels towards the 
north on Tuesday or Wednesday he will receive 
some injury, the least of which is being kicked. 
The proverl) is : — 

Mangalt Budh uttarjai 
Kuch mho to laid khdi; 

i. e.t whoever travels towards north on Tuesday or 
Wednesday shall get kicks if nothing else. 

No clan will commence tilling its field or yok- 
ing its bullocks without first consulting Brdhmans 
as regard date and time. Brdhmans have got 
fixed allowances in every village for this calcula- 
tion. Natives starting from home on some impor- 
tant journey must observe certain things. 

Animals, houses, cloths, and in fact everything 
newly used, are closely examined whether they 
are mubdraJ^ (propitious) or manhUs (unfortunate). 
Good horses are disposed ofi very cheap if 
death occurs in the family soon after their pur- 
chase. It is a well known idea, even among the 
jewellers, that the value of the sapphire (nilam) 
depends upon its extraneous qualities. A pre- 
cious beautiful sapphire ring is good-for-nothing 
if it cause misfortune to the person using it. 

Outer door or gates of houses should not open 
towards the south. In other directions, too, they 
must be opened according to the calculation of 
astrologers. 

New clothes should not be put on on Tuesdays 
for fear of being burnt. They should be put on on 
particular fortunate days, Friday being the 
most fortunate among the Muhamadans. Among 
different colours red and green will be accepted 
as fortunate. 



465. AUahabdd— Agricultural ceremonies. 

—The superstitious formality of turning the first 
furrow prevails in the spring (rabi) as well as 
autumn {kkarif) sowings. In these cases a few 
handfuls are sown or cut on some auspicious day a 
short space before the proper time. Between the 
commencement of the ^Aar»/(is^ Asdrh) and the 
end of rabi sowings in Aghan, there are but two 
days on which the Hind(is consider ploughing 
unlawful: these are the Ndg Panchami (20th Sdwan) 
and the Kdrttik Amdwas (isth Kdrttik).^F. W, 
PorUr : Allahabad Settlement Report^ p. 18. 



466. Devil possession— Cure by flagella- 
tion.— A curious case of superstition is now being 
investigated by the police of the Haveli Taluk. 
It appears that a girl of the Kunbi caste, aged 
15 years, fell sick. Her mother and brothers 
having failed to cure her by medical treatment, 
came to the conclusion that the poor girl was 
possessed of a devil. To drive the devil away 
they gave her a sound beating. She patiently 
allowed herself to be treated in this manner for 
some time, and ultimately died from its effects. — 
Morning Post, Allahabad , 14M January^ 1891. 

(For other instances of the expulsion of demons by flagellation, 
see Mr. W. M. Cooper : Flagtllation and the Flagellants, and 
Colonel Dalton : Descriptive Ethnology, p. 256.— Ed.] 



467. South Mirzapur- Aborigines— Treat- 
ment of disease.— The Korwas do not believe in 
going to sacred bathing places or pilgrimages for 
the cure of disease, nor do they wear amulets. 
They are so degraded that they do not know the 
names of any jungle remedies useful in cases of 
illness. During the woman's menses she is not 
isolated : the only precaution is that for three or 
four days she is not allowed to do the family cook- 
ing. Defiled clothes are boiled and washed — not 
destroyed. Some Korwas tie on the necks of 
their children the roots of the chitdwar and siydr 
singhi as a protection against Bhdts and the evil- 
eye. The Patdris and Majhw4rs believe in the 
efficacy of bathing in the Ganges in cases of seri- 
ous illness. During disease they get the Baiga to 
pray to the local godlings, and on recovery make 
offerings and distribute charity. They also wear 
as amulets the chitdwar roots and siydr singhi. The 
Ghasiyas know of no other river but the Ganges 
efficacious for the removal of sin and the disease 
which usually follow as its punishment. They 
know nothing of amulets. They get the Baiga 
to propitiate the godlings during sickness, and 
do regular sacrifices on recovery. The Bhuiydrs 
also do not wear amulets, and only worship the 
village gods during illness. The Kharwdrs, who 
are semi-Hinduised, believe thoroughly in pilgrim- 
ages as a cure for sickness. They wear the 
leaves of the bel tree, cloves and flowers selected 
by a Brdhman as amulets in cases of disease. 
During her menses a woman is kept apart and 
not allowed to cook for eight days, nor can she 
touch the house cooking vessels. She is not 
allowed to enter the kitchen or cow-house. She 
is kept in the outer verandah. After the eighth 
day she bathes and washes her clothes and re- 
turns to family life. The Pankas also believe in 
pilgrimage. It is the rule with them to give a 
brotherhood feast on returning from such jour- 
neys. They do not wear amulets except those 
already noted in the case of the Kharwdrs. While 
these are worn they do not dread ghosts (BhUt). 
After recovery from illness, they worship Rdja 
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Chandol, D«vi Bhawini and the village gods, and 
offer black goats and fowls. During her menses 
the only precaution taken is that for six or seven 
"days the woman is not allowed to touch the cook- 
ing pots nor cook. The Bhuiyars limit her isola- 
tion to three or four days.— py. Crooke, 



468. The following communication does 
not refer — as at first blush it might appear— to 
the realm of Dahomey or the sunless forest beloved 
by Stanley's dwarfs. It is a verbal and literal 
transcript of a report received lately by the head 
of one of the wealthiest arid not the least advanc- 
ed of our Bengal Districts from an inspector of 
police on tour in the interior : — •* As 1 conversed 
with a panch, who was also a supervisor in 
the late census, I was surprised to learn that the. 
villagers all around, he, too, not excepted, are 
subject to a peculiar superstitious fear — that the 
cholera-monster, having ahead resembling exact- 
ly a large earthen pot, visited them the night be- 
fore as it used to do on such occasions. It was 
with great difficulty that he and his brother, a 
quack physician, were able to drive it from their 
house by regularly assaulting it with /({^^» (bamboo 
clubs). When I told him that it was merely a 
delusion, and that he should not give way to such 
credulous fears, the man, whose appearance show- 
ed that he was in great dread, smiled and said 
that as he had actually seen the monster with his 
own eyes yester-night, and had also seen the like, 
thougfk of other phantastic shape, in other years, 
he would not believe that it was anything mate- 
rial. The man next said that the monster fears 
the explosion of guns; and as he luckily possesses 
one, he has been constantly firing the same dur- 
ing the nights. I instructed the man to take 
care of his wells and other drinking waters, and 
to use camphor and to burn incenses in his 
home, and also to see the same done by others of 
his village." A couple of years a^o some wise 
men of another part of the same district enticed 
the cholera-demon into an earthen pot by magic 
arts, and clapping on the lid, formed a procession 
in the dead of night for the purpose of carrying 
the pot to a neighbouring village, with which 
their relations were the reverse of cordial, and 
burying it there secretly. But the enemy were 
on the watch, and turned out in force to frustrate 
this fell intent. A good, old-fashioned riot took 
place, in which, besides several heads, the recep- 
tacle containing the evil spirit was unfortunately 
broken ; and he escaped to continue his ravages. 
— Pioneer^ loth March, 1891. 



469. Garhwal— Omen from flies.— If flies 
fall in one's inkstand while writing it is consider- 
ed a very good omen in this District. — AziZ'ttd- 
din Ahmad. 



470. South Mirzapur— Spells used in 
famine, dearth, &c. — Among the Korwas when 
a dust-storm comes the women stuff the house 
broom (jhdfu) into the thatch so that it may not 
be blown away. They know no means of caus- 
ing the rain to cease. When rain fails all they 
say is—" He Dev ! He D0v ! pdni barsao / " O Lord ! 
O Lord ! cause the rain to fall." They have no 
means of checking hail. When locusts come they 
get the Baiga to pray to the village gods. They 
offer up red lead and women's forehead spangles 
in the name of the locusts, so that they may not 
invade the village. The Pataris and Majhwirs 
only know that in such circumstances of danger 
the Baiga invokes the local gods. Among the 
Ghasiyas when locusts attack a village the Baiga 
catches two of them, decorates each with a little 
red lead and a woman's forehead spangle. He 
then lets them go, and all the others depart with 
them without doing any damage. When a whirl- 
wind comes the women stand up, hold the thatch, 
and stick an iron or wooden spoon into it which 
causes the force of the wind to diminish. If a 
man were to touch the roof the wind would rise 
at once and sweep the whole thatch away. The 
only remedy for dearth is to invoke the village 
gods through the Baiga. The Bhuiyirs, like the 
Korwas, thrust a broom into the thatch to save it 
from the whirlwind. When rain fails the women 
pour water at the root of a pipal tree, and this is 
generally efficacious. Their remedy for locusts 
is the same as that of the Ghasiyas. The Khar- 
w^rs believe that when it is hailing it is a good 
thing to throw the piece of wood which fixes the 
pivot of the flour-mill into the courtyard. When 
rain is in excess and damage* the crops the 
popular remedy is to shut up ti -i mouth of the 
family salt-pot with earth, to' mear some as- 
safoetida on the ridge pole, and ( the house-waS 
outside near the doo: 1 . ; -^-Ve £gureof a man 
in cowdung and fix iiiue uics ot cotton on all his 
limbs. When a whirlwind comes the Pankas 
make their women hold the thatch and throw 
the rice mortar and a piece of wood fixing the flour- 
mill pivot (binuii) into the courtyard. — W. Crooke. 



471. Hiccups. —To have hiccups is a sign 
that some one is thinking of you. 

Hichkiydn bewaqt ati hain, Amir^ 
Waqt i murdan main kisi ydd dgaya. {Amir of 
Lucknouf.) 
I have untimely hiccups. Amir. 
Who is thinking of me when I am dying.— 
AMta-uddin Ahmad. 



47a. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Places 
infested by Bhuts.— All these people say that 
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Bhdts habitually resort to cremation grounds, and 
heoce no one goes to such places at night. The 
forests of Sirguja have a very bad name as the 
abode of Bhijts. If any one goes rashly into such 
places he is attacked with diarrhoea and vomiting 
by reason of the Bhiits. It is only Ojhas and Sai- 
gas who know the proper spells (mcmtra) in such 
cases. Children who die unmarried turn into the 
^)ecial cemetery Bhiit known as Masiin. Such 
ghosts are in the power of witches who quarter 
them on whom they please. Baigas alone can 
deal with such cases. When Masdn attacks any 
one it brings fever and vomiting and trouble of 
all kinds. The Ghasiyas deny having any dread 
of crematioo places at night ; but this feeling is 
very general among these people. The Pankas 
say that no one goes at night to a place called 
Biwanjhariya (the fifty-two springs), near Dudhi, 
owing to the Bhiits which infest it, Ojhas bury 
troublesome Bhiits there. They enclose them 
in the trunk of a wild plantain near a perpetual 
spring which flows from the rock. — W. Crooks. 

473. Garhwal— Shoe omen,— If one shoe 
comes on another it is considered to be an 
omen of an impending journey. — AMta-ud-din 

Ahmad. 

474. A Local Miracle.— The following 
" Cock and Cow'* story appears as a telegram in 

the Patriha. <• Curious phenomena at Sarung* 

pore, March 3^^« ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ annually 
at Bhainswar, I^e^'^s district, in the name of 
Bijasan Debi^*^® *° ^agh, the other in Bysahh. 
In the recent M^^ fair ^Sudi 15th) after the 
sacrifice of a few goats, blood weighing about 
a pound, and of **»« co*or of n»ilk. flow- 
ed from the head of a goat, aged six years 
and seven months. Then the blood changed 
into a red color. A cow was suddenly in pams 
of confinement, and remamed ill for nine hours. 
A Raiputra ventured and pulled out the calf 
which appeared just like a lion— with a big head, 
iongteeth, black stripes, faint color, shabby, and 
long tail. The monster, which was two yards in 
length, instantly died. The whole was personally 
seen by a police officer, Wamon Rao, and about a 
thousand visitors. The only diflference (from a 
lion) was in hoofs and cows (sic), which resembled 
those of a cow. The cow is now in perfect health. 
Will naturalists give their opinion on these un- 
natural occurrences ? " 

475. South Mirzapur- Aboriginal Tribes- 
Superstitions about Caves. -The Korwas say 
that they do not dread entering caves, but when 
they go they arm themselves with an axe and 
ni4e spear. The Pat4ris and Majhw4rs say that 
thro are two caves in the Mircha and Banka 
luikm Sirguja. The Mircha cave is inhabited 



by a demon called Mahadini Deo, who is a male. 
No one dares to enter this cave through dread of 
him. Many Baigas have seen his white horse 
tied up at the mouth of the cave. Green grass 
and horse*dung have also been observed there, 
but when any one approaches the place the horse 
disappears. This hill is called Mircha because 
wild pepper grows there in profusion. It is used 
by the people. Not even a Baiga can enter the 
cave. When they have to ascend the hill they 
offer a goat at the foot of it. In the Banka cave 
lives a Dkno (Ddnava) ; no one can tell his name ; 
but he worries people and requires constant pro- 
pitiation. His special offering is a cock with 
black and white feathers, which is offered by a 
Baiga below the cave: a fire sacrifice is also 
made with butter and molasses, and some grains 
of rice are scattered in the direction of the moun- 
tain. No one dares, under any circumstances, to 
enter this cave. When this Diino is enraged, a 
noise like ** gudgud I gudgud ** issues from the 
mountain. He is also occasionally heard shout- 
ing at night. He says : khabarddf ho ! hhdbarddr ho ! 
(be careful ! be careful !) When cholera is coming 
he sometimes calls out that the disease is ap- 
proaching. If any one approaches this cave he 
gets diarrhoea. The Ghasiyds, Bhuiydrs, Khar- 
wirs, Pankas and Bhuiyis deny any supersti- 
tions about caves. — W, Ctooke. 



476. Shikar— Omens.— If you are going out 
for sport and some one reminds you to take a 
knife with you at the moment, it is very unlucky, 
and you are sure to return unsuccessful. — Azis- 
ud'din Ahmad. 



477. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— The 
Churel. — The Korwas say that if a woman dies 
in the delivery-room (saurhi) she becomes a 
churel, but they know no more about her. The 
Pat^ris and Majhwdrs say that if a woman die 
in the period of pregnancy or uncleanness she 
becomes a churel. She comes in the form of a 
pretty little girl, wearing white clothes. Her 
feet are those of human beings. She sometimes 
seduces and carries them off to the mountains. 
Such men fall in love with the churel and re- 
main under her control. The Baiga is called in 
to sacrifice a goat, and he releases the man from 
her inffuence. Women who die under such cir- 
cumstances are buried, not cremated. The 
grave is filled in with thorns, and heavy stones 
piled on the top to keep down the churel. If 
any one die on a road sesamum is sprinkled 
about to keep the ghost quiet. The Bhuiyirs say 
that when even little baby-girls under 20 days 
old die they become churels. They live in stones 
on the mountains. They cause pain to men. The 
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remedy for this is to put some rice and barley on 
the head, turn round two or three times, and 
Aing the grain in the direction of the jungle. 
Then the cburel releases her victim. When she 
comes she comes in dream and seduces men by 
her fascinations. The Kharwdrs say that when 
a soul leaves the body it becomes like the air and 
is seen by none ; but when it comes on any one 
it does no good, but causes trouble. The Ojhas 
know spells (manita)^ which are efficacious in such 
cases. Baigas also are useful, and do good by 
doing worship to the cUohdr or aggregate of village 
gods. Among the Pankas the churel lives in 
streams or in rocks on the mountains They call 
in Ojhas to prescribe for people suffering from 
her. — W. Crooke. 



478. Stammering—A Panjabi cure for.— 
Hang up a wide-mouthed earthen cup on a tree ; 
keep it filled with water for forty days ; let the 
birds drink out of it, and give the few drops that 
remain every day to the patient. At the end of 
the time the stammering will be cured. — Cliatna 
Mali 



479. South Mirzapur— Euphemistic titles 
for animals. — The Korwas will not mention 
tiger, bear or jackal in the morning. They have 
no euphemistic titles. The Patdris, when they 
name the monkey in the morning, call him hanu- 
man, and the bear jatari, or the creature with hair 
{jata). The Bhuiydrs, if they have to mention 
the monkey in the morning, call him petcharhaiya 
or ** tree-climber ; they call the bear dim khaiya 
or •* eater of white ants." They will not men- 
tion a Chamdr, as he is a beef-eater, nor the magar 
(crocodile). The Kharwars will not name the 
bear, monkey or donkey in the morning. They 
cajl the monkey hanumdn and the hesir jigariya or 
** he with the liver of compassion." The Pankas 
will not name the camel, donkey, bear or tiger. 
The camel is called lambghincha or **long neck."— 
W. Crooke. 

480. South Mirzapur^Aborigines— Ghost- 
ly huntsmen.— All the Korwas know that if 
any hunter is killed by a tiger he takes the form 
of that animal and runs at people in the jungle. 
The Patdris say that Baghesar, the tiger-demon, 
lives on the Churni hill ; he sometimes comes 
down at night in human form and calls people 
by name at their doors. If any one answers him 
he becomes sick.— ^. Crooke. 

[This is a crude form of the legend of the Dtlnd or headless 
horseman. See para. 333.— Ed.1 



481. Meeting Omens.— To meet a man or 
woman with an empty ghard (water-pot) while 



going out on some business is an unlucky omen. 
A jar full of water is, on the contrary, considered 
a good omtn.^AziZ'Ud-din Ahmad, 



482. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Ideas as 
to the state of the soul after death,— The Kor- 
was say that the souls of the dead go after death 
to heaven or are re-bom in subsequent births. 
The Patiris and Majhwdrs say that the souls of the 
good go to heaven : those of the wicked wander 
about on the mountains and in the jungle. The 
Ghasiyas say that the souls of the dead turn into 
devils {hhdt) and wander about. The Bhuiydrs 
say that the dead man's soul goes first to heaven 
to Paramesar. If he is proved good, he is re-bom 
as a boy or girl in the same family and gains 
riches. If he is wicked his soul is not re-born, 
but is punished in the other world. He is shut 
up in an enclosure there and beaten. The Khar- 
wdrs do not know what becomes of the soul after 
death, but if the deceased was a bad man he 
becomes a hhut. If he was good he is re-born in 
his own or a relation's family. The Pankas say 
that when a man dies the messenger {diU) of 
Paramesar takes it to Paramesar, and there he 
meets with his deserts. If he is good he is re- 
born in his own or a relation's family and acquires 
cattle and riches. If he is wicked he becomes a 
hhdt. The Bhuiydrs have no ideas on the sub- 
ject at all. — W. Crooke, 



483. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Theory 
of dreams.— The Korwas tell i^e that a female 
ghost Reiya, who is a bhUtni, s sent to worry 
them by witches in dreams. 7 * is ghost comes 
in female form. She sometj ues comes into 
people's joints and causes, r' ^umatism. The 
only people who cr> ^u.^- i^aaS are the Ojhas 
or wizards. The Patlris and Majhw4rs say that 
the Rakshasa is the most powerful of the bkHts, 

He comes in the shape of an old man with en- 
ormous teeth. He is of a brown colour, hair 
black, standing on end, and he is very ugly. If 
he comes to any one he may swallow you up. If 
from this fear fever comes, the Baiga priest is con- 
sulted, and he drives him off with an offering of rice 
and pulse. The Ddno also sometimes comes in 
dreams. He presses a man's throat and stops 
his breath. The Bhuiydrs say that there ia a 
ghost called Jam or Yama, the god of death. He 
sits on people's breasts in their dreams, and they 
are unable to raise an alarm. He does no harm, 
but is much dreaded. The churel also comes in 
dreams. No one knows what she is like. They 
also know of Reiya bhiitni. The Bhuiy&rs say 
they see no one but their dead ancestors in dreams. 
The Kharwdrs see many bhUts in dreams. Wild 
animals, tigers, leopards, bears also sometimes 
come in dreams and terrify people.— (T. Croolu. 
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484. Chunar— Sundial erected by Warren Hastings. — 
There is a very fine stone Sundial in the Chunar Fort 
which bears the following inscription: — "Erected by orders 
of the Hon'ble Warren Hastings, Governor-Gene- 
ral, &c, &c., by James S. Ewart, Lieutenant, 1784 : Lati- 
tude 25, 57' 36" N. Longitude 83, 09' 15" E. from Green- 
wich. 



435. Epitaph on Mary Brumstruph.— (Para. 125). Seve- 
ral correspondents point out that these lines are taken 
from Pope's " Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate 
lady." (70-74). 



486. A few lines in honour of the late Mr. Simms, 
Senior Assistant to Messrs. Sberingham, Leith, Badge- 
and Hay :— 

Who did not know that office-jaun of pale pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and picked out black be- 
tween, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the ninth hour of 
the day? 

We ne'er shall see it thus again. Alas and well-a-day 1 

With its bright brass patent axles, and its little hog-main- 
edtats, 

And its ever jetty harness, which was always made by 
Watts, 

The harness, black and silver, and the ponies of dark 
grey: 

And shall we ever see it more ? Alas and well-a-day ! 

With its very tidy coachman, with a very old grey beard, 

And its pair of neat-clad syces, on whom no spot ap- 
peared. 

Not sitting lazily behind, but running all the way ! 

By Mr. Simms's little coach. Alas and well-a-day ! 

And when he reached the counting-house, he got out at 
the door. 

And entering the office, made just three bows and no 
more ! 

Then passing through the clerks he smiled, a sweet 
smile and a gay. 

And kindly spoke the younger ones. Alas and well-a- 
day ! 

And all did love to see him with his jacket rather long 

(It was the way they wore them when good Mr. Simms 
was young.) 

With his nankeen breeches buckled by two gold buckles 

And his China tight silk stockings, pink and shiny — 
well-a-day I 

With his little frill like crisped snow, his waistcoat spot- 
less white. 

His cravat very narrow and a very little tight. 

And a blue brooch, where in diamond sparks, a ship at 
anchor lay, 

"Hie gift of Mr. Cruttenden. Alas and well-a-day ! 

Then fit)m the press where it abode, he took the ledger 
stout, 

And looked upon it reverently, both inside and without : 

Then placed his pencils, rubber, pens and knives in due 
array. 

And Mr. Simms was ready for the business of the day. 

And even to the junior clerks his counsel it was wise. 

That they shall loop their Ps and cross their fs and dot 
their tV, 



And honour Messrs. Sheringham, Leith, Badge and 

Hay, 
Whom he had served for forty years. Alas and well-a- 
day. 
And a very pleasant running hand good Mr. Simms 

did write. 
His up strokes were like gossamer, his down stroke black 

as night, 
And his lines all clear and sparkling like a rivulet in May, 
Meandered o'er the folios. Alas and well-a-day ! 
And daily in a silver dish as bright as bright could be, 
At one o'clock his tiffin came, two sandwiches or three. 
It never came a minute soon, nor a minute did delay. 
So punctual were good Mr. Simms's people. Well-a- 
day. (To be continued.) 



AGRICULTURE. 



487. Sugarcane Flowering.— Does sugarcane seed in 
this country ? The general opinion here (Rohilkhand) is 
that it will not produce seed. 1 have never seen it in 
fiower, but it may be that it is not allowed to stand long 
enough. 1 have planted some cane with the intention 
of allowing it to stand this year.—//". Finch: Shdkjahdn- 
pur. 

[Apparently sugarcane does not seed in Northern India — See 
Fuller and Duthie : Field and Garden Crops y I., p. 57. — Ed.] 

488. An enormous Fig Tree in Budaun.— In the village 
of Karanpur, of parana Islamnagar, is an enormous bar 
tree (Ficus indica) known as the Karanpur ki dart. Its 
tendrils, which have taken root, cover nearly an acre of 
land, and the tree would afford shelter to a considerable 
encampment of people. In the very centre of the trunk 
is an old masonry vault, round which the tree has 
grown, and which is supposed to be a place where a widow 
committed satti.—C. P. Carmichael: Budaun Settlement 
Report, p. 53, sq. 

[It would be interesting to collect authentic measurements 
of remarkable tree like this.— Ed.] 

A vast " banyan " or fig tree has been discovered on 
the tiny Lord Howe Island, 300 miles from Pott Mac- 
quarie, in Australia, though the flora of this island-speck 
is more allied to that of New Zealand. The banyan tree 
is, however, very remarkable, for it covers between six 
and seven acres, and is thus inferior only to the greatest 
of those in India, though some of the latter are encourag- 
ed by artificial means in the development of the asrial 
descending roots which eventually become auxiliary 
trunks. Indeed, the celebrated banyan between Poona 
and Kolapore is the only one which Mr. Hemsley finds 
to be larger than the tree on Lord Howe Island, 

489. Irrigation— Early Regulations.- The breaker of 
a dam to secure a pool, let the King punish by long im- 
mersion under water (Manu : Institutes^ IX., p. 279). 
Timur says in his Institutes — " and I ordained whoever 
undertook the cultivation of waste lands, or built an ac- 
queduct, or made a canal, or planted a grove, or resto;-ed 
to culture a deserted district— that in the first year no- 
thing should be taken from him ; and in the second year 
whatever the subject voluntarily offered should be receiv- 
ed ; and that in the third year the duties should be col- 
lected according to the regulations." 
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490. Fatehpur— Measures— Chauta Panth.— There is 
another measure that is in general use in this district, 
denominated the Chauta Panihy, which is desetving of 
notice. This measure is only made use of upon one 
occasion, which is this. : — Whenever the grain of a field is 
threshed and ready for storing in the threshing floor it is 
the custom for the barber (nS£) to estimate the produce 
of such field by a measure called a chauta : yi chautas 
are considered equal to one fantk and for exexy fianth so 
measured the barber is entitled to receive one chauta for 
his trouble.— C?. IV, Kinhch : Statistical Report^ p. ^7, 



NUMISMATICS. 



491. Copper coins current in Patehpur, N.-W. P., in 
1851, excluding Company's coinage.— 

( I ). Jamnapdri chanda chiknapaisa : value 6 or 7 damri : 

brought by merchants from Bundelkhand. 
(2). Kakraiti paisa /—Ditto. 
(3). Madhosahi paisa: weighs 16, 17 to 18 mdshas : 

value 8 damri : current in all parts of the country. 
(4). NdwaH paisa: weight ii^ mashas : value 5 or 6 

damri. Coined in Lucknow and brought to Fateh- 

pur through Cawnpore. 
(5). NdwaH share shdhi paisa :v/tight 12 mishas : 

value 4 damri : comes as No. 4. 
(6). Bdta shdhi paisa : weight 14^ mdshas : value 6 

damri : brought from Bundelkhand. 
(7). Tris^H pataniya paisa : weight 5I mashas : value 

3 Company's pies : has been coined and circulated 

since the accession of the British Government. 
(8). /hdr shdhi paisa : weighs 15 m&shas : value 5 damri : 

coined in Jeypur. The circulation of this coin in 

this part of the country is ver^ limited. 
(9) . Gorakhpuri paisa : weight 9 mashas : value 3 damri : 

not in circulation. 
( 1 o). Gwaliydri paisa : — D itto. 
(11). Bharatpuri paisa : weight one tola and 8 mashas : 

value 7 damri. 
(12). Ndtutk shdhi ( Lahore) paisa v weight g\ mashas : 

value 2 damri. 
(13). Rewa shdhi paisa: weight 11} mashas : value 4 

damri. 
(14). Ammanta paisa : weighs I3i mdshas. " This paisa 

contains one rati of gold, and if the gold has not 

been already extracted, its value is 3 or 4 annas : 

otherwise 6 damri only." 

This is the paisa of Kanishka, the ordinary type. 

Query. — Why is it called Ammanta f 
(15). Ramndmi paisa : weight 8} mdshas. "This paisa, 

which is coined in the Dakhin, also contains gold, 

about one rice grain weight With the gold the 

value is from 3 to 4 annas ; and if the gold be 

extracted, 3 damri. 
(16). NdwabiQutab Khdni paisa: weight 12 mdshas : 

value 5 damri : coined at Farrukhabad. 
(17). hdwabi Machchaliya paisa: weight I2m&shas: 

value ^ damri : coined at Cawnpore and current in 

that district 
[The above list is taken from G. W. Kinloch's Statistical Re- 
port of FtUokpur: Calcutta, 1852. Mr. Kinloch gives good en- 
gravings of all these coins. Further information about these 
local coinages, which arc so rapidly disappearing, would be wel- 
come.«-£D.] 



49a. Coins of Chandragupta.— The following para- 
graph appeared in a contributor's letter to the Piofteer of 
November 19th, 1883 :—*' I may here mention the curious 
fact that the copper coinage of Chandragupta (San- 
dracottus), who defeated the Greek General Scleukos, 
was actually in circulation eight years ago, so far south 
as zila Bhdgalpur. The coins were discovered by the 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Muddehpura in a native shop 
in a village of his district, where they were being used as 
copper pice. Coins of Alexander The Great are said 
to have been found at Durbhunga, but of this I am not 
certain." 

The alphabet used on the Gupta coins is so closely 
allied to the Tibetan that it is possible that the name 
on copper coins of Chandragupta II., {A. D. 400) may 
have been correctly read. The coins, if the name was 
rightly deciphered, probably belonged to him. It is in 
the highest degree improbable that they should be refer- 
red, as the correspondent supposed, to the grandfather of 
Asoka. 

Can any one give me further information on the sub- 
ject .'* Some years ago I made enquiries, but without 
success.— V. A, Smith, 



LOCAL HISTORY. 



493. Benares— Fitch's account of, 1583- 1591 A. D.— 
"This is a great town, and great store of cloth is made 
there of cotton and sashes for the Moors. In this place 
they are all Gentiles, and the greatest idolators that ever 
I saw. To this town come the Gentiles out of far 
countries. Here, along the waterside, are many fair 
houses, and in all of them, or for the most part, they have 
their images standing, which are \ favoured, made of 
stone and wood ; some like lions, ler rds and monkeys ; 
some like men, women and peacock. • arid some like the 
devil with four arms and four hands. They sit cross-leg- 
ged, some with one thing in their hant . and some another, 
and by break of da . - ^'i '^ ere are men and 
women who come out ut ihw town dud wash themselves 
in the Ganges. And there are divers old men, which, 
upon places of earth made for the purpose, sit praying, 
and they give the people three or four straws, which, 
they take and hold between their fingers when they wash 
themselves ; and some sit to mark them in the fore- 
heads, and they have in a cloth a little rice, barley or 
money, which, when they have washed themselves, they 
give to the old men who sit there praying. Afterwards 
they go to divers of their images, and give them their 
sacrifices. In divers places there standeth a kind of 
image which, in their language, they call Ada ( ? Adi = 
pre-eminent), and they have divers great stones carved, 
whereon they pour water, and throw thereupon some 
rice, wheat, barley and some other things. This Ada 
hath four hands with claws. Moreover, they have a 
great place made of stone, like to a well with steps to go 
down, wherein the water standeth very foul and stinketh 1 
for the great quantity of flowers which they continually 
throw into it make it stink. There arc always many 
people in it, for they say when they wash themselves 
ID it that their sins are forgiven them, because God, as 
they say, washed Himself in this place. They gather up 
the sand and say it is holy."— Vi^a^e to Ormus and the 
East Indies in Pinkerton's Collection^ IX.^ p. 412. 
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POPULAR^ELIGION. 

494. Gurui Festival^A Snake legend.-— 
(Parsu 175). This festival is celebrated in most 
parts of the country on the Ndgpancharai (5th day 
of the bright half of Sawan) and also on other 
dates, such as the Dasahra in Jeth. It is chiefly 
a women's festival. On that day they make offer- 
ings to the dragon godling [Nag deota), and the 
girls float dolls in the water of any convenient 
tank or stream. The village lads then beat the 
dolls with long switches cut for the purpose. 
The origin of the festival is thus explained. 
When Rdja Janamej^ya celebrated the Sarp 

Jag in order to murder Takshaisa, the serpent 
ing, all the serpents were captured by spells and 
burnt. But Takshaka escaped, and was found 
to have taken refuge with Indra, on whose 
throne he took shelter in the shape of a mosquito. 
Indra was summoned to attend the sacrifice, and 
b^ged the life of Takshaka, which was granted 
on condition that he banished himself from the . 
^mioions of Janamejaya. Takshaka accordingly 
took the ^hape of a Brihman lad and retired to 
^e Caucasus. There he settled and married, and 
finally told his wife his story. She was unable 
to keep it secret, and the news gradually spread 
^til it reached the ears of king Janamejaya, 



who sentenced Takshaka to death. Takshaka 
then requested Janamejiya to order every man 
in his dominions to kill his wife as revenge for his 
own wife's treachery. Tanamejdya was unwilling 
to issue such a cruel order and consulted his 
ministers. Finally it was proclaimed that on 
the Ndgpanchami, or snake feast, every woman, to 
prove her devotion to her husband, should make 
a doll and offer it up as a vicarious sacrifice 
for herself. Since then the festival has been 
regularly observed by Hindds^-^Balkrishna Lai. 

495* Nagpanchami ~ Snake Festival.— At 
Ndgaur it is the custom to draw on the outside 
of the house five strokes in charcoal or red paint 
representing the five Ndgas, which are then laved 
and anointed with milk, curds and butter. — {Gar* 
rich : Archaological Reports, XXII, p. 53.) 

g««ry.— What are th^ five Ndgas worshipped in 
this way, and is the custom general ? 

496. Snake Worship in Upper India.— -At 
the meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on 20th 
April, 1891, as reported in the Athenaum of 2nd 
May, 1891, Surgeon-Major Oldham read a paper 
" On Serpent Worship in Inaia." He began with 
the inquiry—** Who were the Nagas over whom, 
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according to the Rajatarangiri, Nila reigned when 
Kashmir was raised above the waters ?" In the 
Puranas the Ndgas are generally described as 
supernatural beings or actual serpents, and are 
consigned to subterranean regions. But in 
earlier writings they are mentioned as a people, 
and as ruling in the valley of the Indus and the 
neighbouring country, with Pitala and other 
cities as their capitals. The author identifies 
the Ndgas with the Takhas, a Rajput tribe 
occupying the mountainous country to the east- 
ward of Kashmir. These people have remain- 
ed under more or less independent chiefs of 
their own race until comparatively recent times. 
They have escaped conversion to Islam, and 
have saved their temples and their idols from 
Muhammadan iconoclasts, and their religion 
from the orthodox Brdhman. Here the serpent 
gods are still worshipped with their ancient 
rites — not as dangerous reptiles nor as symbols, 
but as the deified rulers of a once powerful 
people. The serpent gods Sesha, Vasuki, 
Jahshaka, and others are represented in human 
form, but with the hoods of five, seven, or 
nine Nagas or cobras expanded over their 
heads, as shown in the illustrations to Fer- 
gusson*s •• Tree and Serpent Worship." Tradi- 
tion asserts that these Ndga chiefs were rulers of 
all the country round and of a great part of 
India. A yearly pilgriniage still takes place to a 
mountain lake, called the Kailds Kund, which is 
held sacred as having afforded a retreat to Vasuki 
when surprised by his enemy Garuda. The 
Takhas are a remnant of a powerful Rajput 
tribe who once ruled the Indus Valley and nearly 
the whole Punjab, and who sent out colonies to 
the coasts of India, Ceylon, and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula and islands. The author observed that 
the legend of the churning of the ocean by the 
serpent Vasuki refers to the commerce carried 
on by that chief or his people with distant lands. 
He then went on to show that the Ndgas were 
Asuras, that the Asuras were of the same race 
as the Suras or Devas, and that, consequently, 
the Ndgas were an Aryan tribe. One result 
which the author arrives at is that the Buddhist 
and Jaina religions arose among the Naga people, 
and that Buddha himself was probably of the Ndga 
race. Hence the close connexion between the 
serpent and Buddhism, which has given rise to 
so much speculation. Surgeon-Major Oldham 
sums up the results of his inquiries thus:7-i. That 
the Nigas were a sun-worshipping, Sanskrit- 
speaking people, whose totem was the Ndga or 
hooded serpent. 2. That they became known as 
Ndgas from the emblem of their tribe, with 
which, in process of time, they became confound- 
ed. 3. That they can be traced back to the 
earliest period of Indian history, and formed 
a portion of the great Solar race. 4. That 
they, with other divisions of this race, at first 



occupied the north and west of India, but after- 
wards spread towards the east and south. 
5. That some of these tribes, and among them 
the Nigas, retaining their ancient customs, and 
not readily admitting the ascendency of the Brih- 
mans, were stigmatized as Asuras. 6. That 
among a portion of the descendants of this people, 
Ndga worship in its primitive form still survives, 
and that it consists in the adoration as Devas 
or demi-gods of the ancient chieftains of the tribe. 
7. That the connexion between the serpent and 
the Buddhist and Jaina faiths can be thus 
explained. 8. That in all Asiatic countries it 
was the Naga or hooded serpent only which was 
held sacred. 

497. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— River 
Worship.— The Korwas have no idea of the 
kind. The Pataris and Majhw&rs say that the 
Sikandar river is a tributary of the Kanhar. 
There is a deep hole in this stream, where no one 
dares to go. The water here comes from 
Ihe infernal regions {Pdtdl), Here live a Nag 
and his wife the N^gin. In the middle of this 
hole is a Kudlo tree. The more experienced 
wizards, when a ghost in the neighbourhood be- 
comes troublesome, make a hole in the trunk of 
this tree with a spear and imprison the ghost. 
They put a brass pan and cup near the tree. 
No one except an Ojha approaches the 
tree. Even the more experienced Ojhas go 
there very quietly and carefully. The path is 
very precipitous, and if any one falls into the 
hole he is never seen again. The Ndg and his 
wife rule the other ghosts in this hole. The 
offerings to them are red lead, forehead spangles, 
antimony, goats, red coloured fowls and five 
pairs of cakes (pUri). These offerings are made 
by Baigas for any one who has a petition to 
make. The Ghasiyas say that in the Nagar 
division in Bengal there is a stream known as 
the Gursando. Here there is a waterfall. Inside 
the water a golden stool and water-pot are 
occasionally observed. The water never reduces 
in volume. Many people, even Europeans, have 
gone there to see this. The place is full of 
crocodiles. They live in a deep pool under the 
waterfall. The Bhufyirs, Kharwdrs and Pankas 
know nothing of this.— W^. Croohe. 

498. Aerolites— Worshipped.— Many of the 

more important lingams are certainly adrolitcs. 
A good instance of an aerolite which fell in 1880 
at Sitamarhi in Bengal being worshipped as 
Adbhtitnath, or the " miraculous god," is given 
in C\xvin\ug)\2ixa.--Afchaological Reports, XVI, p. 32. 

499. Himalayas— The Barat Ceremony.— 
(Continued from para. 417.) *• Upon my march 
from Srinagar I had observed preparations 
made for the ceremony called Baratf the 
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hero of which"! learned lived in Tiri. On 
my arrival at that place I sent for him, and 
was visited -by a man about -sixty yeaiis of age, 
named Banchu, acoompanied by his* two ^ sons, 
one about thirty, the other about-fifteen, both his 
pupils. Bsrat is sliding -down a rope faiBtened 
above and to a tree or post on -some elevated 
point, and carried obliquely to some fixed object 
below to which it is attached. It is intended as a 
propitiatory right to Mahideva, and 4s performed 
to avert some impending evil, or- to procure the 
removal of any actual calamity. It 'was accord- 
ingly performed by Banchu when cholera was 
raging at Almora, and was. supposed to ' have 
obtained that immunity from the disease- which 
this part of the country actually enjoyed. Ban- 
chu brought me the articles employed on these 
occasions: a ^ rope made of grass about three 
inches in diameter, a wooden- saddle and- two 
short sticks. The length of the rope -used in his 
last descent was i ,200 cubits. The saddle^ is some- 
thing like a shallow and short pack-saddle, with- 
out pads, ami with a very sharp ridge. The ridge 
was a foot a^d four-inehes long, the sides, or 
flaps were eight inches deepv spreading outwards, 
so that the breadth at the bottom was three inches 
and a quarter. 'The saddle was scooped out in- 
ternally, ' i>early to the ridge, to let in the rope, 
which- fitted 4t exactly. The sticks are fastened 
tiansveFSdly from flap to flap, so as to give sup- 
port to the* thighs. The performer, bestriding 
the saddle, throws his body as far back as 
possible, and descends the- rope rapidly by the 
effect of his own weight, aided by heavy stones 
fastened to his l^gs. Persous are stationed .un- 
derneath with transverse cords to endeavour to 
catch him should he falU and others stationed at 
the foot of the rope seize him and carry him 
some way forward, so -as gradually -to dimifiish 
the momentum of his descent. The performer is 
nearly senseless when he reaches th&ground, and 
is for sometime before he recovers: a collection is 
made for his benefit, and he derives no^ slender 
credit from his patriotic devotion. There does not 
seem to be much da»ger in the operation when 
there is adequate dexterity in the performer, as 
Banchu liad achieved the feat sixteen times 
without encounteriLg any serious mishap.*' — 
Mower oft and ^Trebeck: 'Tmvels in the 'Himalayan 
Provinces vf Hindustan and the Panjdh, I, p. 17, sq, 

{Can any one, give other instances of this remarkable cere- 
mony ?-rED.] 

500. Ajudhiya— Jogeshwar.— The Mughal 
Emperor Babarin 1528, A. D., ordered the image 
of the Mahadeo in tUis^ shrine -to be sawn into 
two, which being attempted blood b^gan to pour 
out of it. The Emperor beipg informed went 
himself to the spot, ♦and after satisfying himself 
as to the correctness of the fact, ordered the men 
ao desist. It is %i&(y said that he bowed and 



worshipped the Mahideo and made oflfsriiigs. 
The signs of the idol having been sawed are still 
risible. — Raj Bahadur, 

'5<w« ♦ Chhattisgarh— Small-pox Worship.— 
Mdta, called also-Bhawdni and Kdlika, is the well- 
known goddess of small-pox. She is greatly 
dreaded and universally worshipped, being care- 
fully lodged in a thatched shed on the outskirts 
of the. village. She is. usually represented by, a 
pebble, a trident, an earthen lamp and a pot 
for milk or water being its necessary adjuncts. 
She is worshipped in Baisdkh with sacrifices of 
fowls.f— P. N* Base : J, A, S. jB., 1890, p. 275, 

50^. Saivite and Vaishnavite.— In article 
149 the forms Saivite and Vaishnavite are used. 
Is there any reason for going beyond the simple 
transliteration of the Indian names. Sfliya and 
Vaiihnava ?— G. C. Whitworth : N4sik. 

503. Sayyad Salar Masaud— His Invasirvn 
of Budaun. — Sayyad Sal^r Masaud Ghazi, ne- 
phew of Sultdn Mahmiid of tXjhazni, invaded 
Budaun. in the year 429 Hijri, A. D.- 1028. A 
battle was fought. with the then -R^ja of. Budaun, 
who was defeated, and the- Sayyad took posses- 
sion of the city. Miran -Mallian,. the tutor of 
Sayyad Salar, and Burhin Kattal, a noted 
chief, fell in this battle: the former »iaside the 
Fort,, near the Police outpost of Miranji, and the 
latter outside the Fort, near the Manddi Darw^za. 
They both lie. buried in Budaun. *-»Many other 
foll<p,wers of Sayyad S^Ur also felL it this battle, 
and W;ere buried outside of the city in a large 
cemetery to the :Wiest thereof .on the Bilsi road. 
Many of them also lie buried in the suburban 
village of Lakhanpur, at)Out. three miles to the 
west of Budaun. A fait. is annually held in this 
village in the month, of May in honour of 
Sayyad S^Ur.^C. f . Carmicji(^l : Budaun SeitU- 
ment B^portf p. 6. 

504. -Punjab— Loharu— Dog Worship.-i^A 

common-looking grave is much respected by the 
people, especially Hindiis of Lohacu. r^t issaid 
to contain the .remains of a dog focmerly pos- 
sessed, by the chief of the victocious Thdkurs, 
; which is credited, with having done noble service 
An battle, springing up and seizing the wounding 
•warriors' throats, many of whom it slew. FinaJJy 
it was killed and buried oalhis spot with beat of 
drum, and has since been, an object of worship 
and homage. •* Were, it not for the Sagpasast of - 
Naishapur mentioned . in « Khusru's charming 
darvesh. tales, this example of dog worship would 
probably be umqxie.''-- Cunning ham : ^Arcttcfdagioal 
i?(f/(?r/s, XXIII, p. 26. 

[Dog worship la not. sot uncommon as thv:' would .represent. 
They are worshipped in Nepdl at the Khishi ptija^ and habi- 
tually in the plains ip connection with ^he worship of Bhairpn 
and Khandoba. ; Fufther-example»«re worth collecting.— £p.] 
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505. Garhwal— Sunadri Devi. — This local 
Devi is chiefly worshipped and respected by Negi 
and Ravat Ghhattris of the bills.. Her temple is 
situated* ati Gogwar^senM miles- distant from 
Pauri;.and' is- an old pakka building ooatainiag. 
three TOoxmi*^-Aisizmd4din'tAhmad4. 

5067 EadalSfe-Hlingingg ragi^ on trees?^^ 
•* On the top of the pass, which was a level three 
hundred yards broad, sto^d the usaal accunnila- 
tioDiof stones^ and ragsr to which the Banka had 
entreated It woiitkli contributer as- the- on>i8sion 
woiiki ofiKnd the geniiiof the meuntaini and would 
bo- ptmishedi byv sen>e awful > catastrophe. I 
accordingly^ propitiated the- spirits ofi the pass 
with the legLof a pairiof worn out nankin trousers^ 
and gratified <n>y people by ordering a sheep to 
be- killed) for thein entertainment when we had 
reached the foot of the ghlbt." — Moorcroft^ cmcLi 
Tjt check rTraifielt in4h$ HimtUayas^ I, p. 498. 

507; SnakcrWorship.— (/Vo^ 3o6), AN child 
when a year or three years old, 1. «., at odd years* 
age, is first shaved at the shrine of some Devi 
(goddess), and the hair is never dedicated to a 
serpent. It is, however, not>thrown away, but is 
safely deposited at some place where it may not 
be trodden on. The snake,- when seen at night 
time, is not called out by^its name, but is termed 
mdmici (matemali uncle). Milk is served out to 
snakes in'S^an (jlily-Atigust) on the 5th of the 
lunar fortnight, and the day is called Nagpanchmi, 
and is celebrated with great hlat. The popular 
belief is that the person ofiering the milk will, be 
safe from'ssake-bite.-— £^aUU'Afa/ ::ByzskaH. 

50C A holy plao&' in'» chargfe of' women-- 
Ijriests.— The Turturia shrine is served by wo- 
men, who are suspected to be modern representa- 
tives of the Buddhist nuns. — Archaological Repfiris^ 
XIII, p. 147. Can any one give another example 
of.priestesses^in oharge of a>HindtL shrine ?: 

5og^. Nfepar,— Skcred Fi8tt:^"Ih proceedings 
from Makwanpur to the village of HMaura, you 
pass through a sort< of strait formed by a low 
ridge or spur of the Makwani Hills, and the Karra, 
which in this place abounds astonishingly with 
fish< This place is-held in great sanctity by the 
more piou»>classes of Hindijs who have dignified 
it» with the name of Ndgdeo, or the Divine Ser- 
pen t^. and- who,, so far from disturbing the fish 
which'3warm« here, rarely pass without feeding 
them "--Coloneli Kirkpatrick : Account of the Kingdom 
ofNetHl, p. 25* 

5io# South Mirzapur^ Aborigines— Jungle 
dcities.r— The Patdris say that the jungle demon 
is a R^kshasa who lives in the jungle and on trees. 



When a pregnant* woman diesi .or dies ^ after her 
confinement, she becomes a cbwrel, and takes up 
her residence in the jungle. . The Ghasiyas say 
thatithe jungle goddess is Bansapti Mita. When 
anyvone goes into the jungle they say :— «*0 Ban- 
sapti M6la iiproteot nie.'" Btt there is no regu* 
;]arworship, noranyvspecial'Shrine to hen The 
I Bhu4ydcs say that in the brta tree the demon 
' Baghesar ((he tiger-god) and the F&kshasa dwell. 
Dinos live in the senMilor cotton tree. The forest 
deity at the village of Arghat is Donjana Sidh: 
he lives in a stone. Among the Kharwdrs the 
Baiga worships Bansapti Mata in the hot wea- 
ther (Jeth-Baisikh)> with an ofi^ering of a fowl. 
There is a noted D&no who resides in a kela tree, 
' in the village of Dhuriya, at the confluence of the 
Gutiya and Kanhar rivers* When bhtits are 
troubleson>e in the neighbourhood the exorcisors 
(0>^) take them there and bury them, so that 
; they become harmless^. When a pig is offered to 
this Dino he never releases the bhuts which are 
committed to his charge. The charm they use 
is— ^di, k&l: jug, jug: bdrah kdl : tsrah jug: yih 
hhUt phimena pdwe: ghorako sing jame : aurat ko 
mochha jamh :. dkarti ulti : pirthi ulti : tab bki bkut 
na ulti. That is to say, •• from age to age, from 
period to period, for twelve ages and thirteen 
periods^ may this bh(jt not be able to wander: 
until a horn grows on the horse and a moustache 
on the woman : until the earth and the world 
are overturned:, even then may this bh(it not 
move!."' 

When Bansapti Mdta^ the jungle goddess, is 
displeased with any one, she allows him to be 
: seized by a tiger or leopard.— W^. Crooke. 



STTi Bengali-Minor Swinging Festival— 
Dharmaraj— Worship of a Log.— In addition 
to the great swinging festival, there is held in the 
month of Baisdkh a swinging festival on a smaller 
scale, in honour of an inferior god named< Dhar- 
'marij.. This festival is by no means- prevalent 
i throughoat the country,, but^ is^confinedi to par- 
' ticular localitieS)r In connection with the swing- 
ing festivaliof Dharmar^ in. some places- is wor- 
shipped in this- month a log of wood dignified 
, with the-name of Deb^hsi, or partaker of the 
divine nature, and to which is attributedthe rare 
quality of visiting: sacred places through subter- 
ranean roads.— Cfl/^«a Review^. XYlll, p. 51. 



51a. Barmayan a Yogini.— This goddess is 
worshipped at Ndgaur, in the Punjab. Her re- 
presentative is a Brdhman woman who presides 
over the shrine. Mr. Garrich (Arckaologicai Re* 
ports, XXin, p. 57) says she is a Yogini. She is 
certainly not one of the eight regular Yogini 
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attendants on Durga. Can any one give any 
account of her ? 

513. South Mirzapur— Aborigines^ Animal 
worship.— The Korwas on the i5thof Kirtik rub 
the horns of their cattle with oil: good food and 
salt are given on that day to the cattle. The 
Ghasiyas oil their cattle's horns and give them 
extra food on the Diw&li. Most of these tribes 
do this and light a special lamp in the cow-house 
to ward off rinderpest.— IV. Crookc. 



514. Satti Monuments^Position of.—Ge- 
seral Cunningham incidentally remarks {Reports^ 
XXI, p. loi) that during his long sojourn in 
India he had observed that nearly all the satti 
monuments are placed on the western bank, 
either of a stream or reservoir, with the face 
towards the east. 

515. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Tree 
Worship. — The Sdkhu or S6l is the sacred tree of 
the Bhuiyars, and under this is always placed 
the mdnrar or shrine of the local gods. When the 
mdnrat tree falls it is never replaced, but a stone 
takes its place. The bird tree is recognised as 
the shrine of the tiger-god Baghesar, but only the 
particular tree in which the deity is located by 
the power of the Baiga or priest.—^. Crooks. 

516. Kumaon— Propitiatory Rope-riding— 
Human Sacrifice— Relics.— (Continued from 
para. 499). Formerly if a Bidi fell to the ground in 
bis course, he was immediately despatched with a 
sword by the surrounding spectators; but this 
practice is now, of course, prohibited : no fatal 
accident has occurred from the performance 
of this ceremony since 1815, though it is pro- 
bably celebrated at not less than 50 villages 
in each year. After the completion of the 
sliding, the hast or rope is cut up and dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, who hang the pieces as charms at the 
eaves of their houses. The hair of the Biidi is also 
preserved as possessing similar virtues. It being 
thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the 
lands of others : the B4di is supposed to entail 
sterility on his own : and it is firmly believed that 
no grain sown with his hand can ever vegetate. 
Each district has its hereditary Bidi, who is 
suppNorted by annual contributions in grain from 
the inhabitants, and by remunerations for his 
performance at the occasional festivals in ques- 
tion.— G. W. Traill: Statistical Sketch of Kumaon. 
Edited by J. H. Batten, p. 69. 

[The account riven of this by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, JUma- 
jmn GauUur, II, p. 834 sq,, is merely a repetition of this. 
Tlus renuukable costom desenres closer investigation.— Ed J 



517. South Mirzapur— Aboriginals— Wor- 
ship of the Earth Goddess,— The Korwas say 
that they consider Dharti Mdta — Mother Earth — 
a deota. She lives in the village in the general 
local shrine (deohdr) under a Sdl tree (Skorea 
robusta). In the month of Aghan (October-Nov- 
ember) she is worshipped with flowers and the 
sacrifice of a goat. When she is worshipped the 
crops are good, and there are no epidemics. 
The Patdris and Majhwdrs also recognise her as 
the village goddess, and worship her in Sdwaa 
(August). The Baiga ofiers to her a goat, a cock 
and cakes (puri). She is also worshipped in Kdr- 
tik before the gram and barley are sown. When 
the crop is ready she is worshipped on the thresh- 
ing floor before winnowing begins. The flesh of 
the animals ofiered is consumed by the males 
and unmarried girls. No grown up girl or mar- 
ried woman is allowed to touch the flesh. 
The Ghasiyas consider Dharti Mdta a goddess. 
She is the village goddess, and is presented 
with a ram or goat and cakes (paa, suhdri). 
This offering is made by the Baiga, for whom 
the materials are provided by the villagers. She 
and Dungiya S&dh are their special village 
deities. In the village of Arghat the village 
deity is called Pachaura. His priest is a Baiga 
who is called Pradhan. In his absence his son 
or grandson does the offering. The goat should 
be grey coloured and the fowl speckled. The usual 
offering is a cock. When a cock is not forth- 
coming a hen is offered. This service is done on 
the loth Kudr, and occasionally in S&wan. They 
have no special offering at sowing, reaping or 
winnowing. The Kharwdrs also worship Dharti 
Mdta. This is done at the shrine {mdnrar) outside 
the village. This service is done in Baisikh (May* 
June) before wood-cutting and ploughing begin. 
In Sdwan they do to her the harydri pUja at the 
transplanting of the rice. In Aghan they do 
the kharpHj, which is the ceremony at the cutting 
of the grass for thatching. A cock of any colour 
is offered. Mahua and parched gram, mixed toge< 
ther, are also presented. After this they begin 
to parch the mahua for food. Until this ceremony 
is over it is boiled At the service in Bais^kh, 
too, mahua is offered. In Sdwan the offering is 
molasses, butter, a fowl and cakes. In Aghan, in 
addition to these things, liquor is also presented. 
All this is done by the Baiga, and he receives all 
the offering, part of which he presents to the 
worshippers. No woman is allowed to be present 
at the offering. The Pankas make similar offer- 
ings to the earth goddess at the special periods 
of agriculture. Until this is done they do not 
sow the seed or bring the produce home. A pig 
and some liquor are also sometimes offered 
at the seasons of sowing and reaping* The 
Bhuiy&rs have practically the same customs. — 
WXroohe. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

518. Khonds— Human Sacrifice- Earth god- 
dess— Game.— The fields of the tribes who did 
not practise human sacrifice were strictly guarded 
by night and day lest an enemy should desecrate 
the soil by introducing a shred of the flesh, while 
they avowed, it may be observed, their somewhat 
contradictory fears from such an act, first and 
chiefly, lest the wrath of their greater deities 
should arise to their destruction, cursing their 
soil with barreness, and denying them offspring ; 
and, secondly, lest some of their lesser gods 
should acquire a taste for the dreadful food, and 
desire to be gratified with it in future. For it 
was believed that experience had proved the lat- 
ter to be a well-grounded fear. In a spot of 
jungle at Kattingia, which was very valuable as 
the constant resort of wild animals, for the sake 
of a salt which effloresces on its soil, some people 
of Gadapur, several years ago, buried a fragment 
of the flesh of a victim. From that time forth 
no game has been killed there by the huntsmen 
of Kattingia, while those of Gadapur find it with 
unfailing certainty. These are believed still to 
supply the geniu$ loci with the desired food. 
The Khonds of the village of Mahrig(!idi having 
been accidentally asked to dig some holes for the 
stakes of a grass shed in my camp, expressed 
their readiness to fell wood, but declined to dis- 
turb in any way the surface of the earth at that 
particular time, the days immediately preceding 
the full moon in December, when it was being 
broken all round for the reception of the flesh of 
victims : and it may be observed that a Khond or 
a Hindii who has been present at a sacrifice would 
have run the risk of being put to death were he 
to approach a non-sacrificing village within seven 
days after the ceremony, but after that time he 
is reckoned ^Mte.-- Selections, Government ofMia^ V% 
Human Saprifioe and infanticide, p. 44. 



519. Panjab Turbans.— Some Hindfls will 
not wear a white turban so long as their father is 
uhve.'-Gktdam Hpssain ; Kasnr. 



520. Bikaner— Right of Jats to confer the 
Tilak. — The headman of the J4t sub-clan of Go- 
d&ra has the right of placing the tHat or mark of 
inauguration on the forehead of every chief when 
he ascends the throne. This practice has pre- 
"vailed since the foundation of the present dy- 
nasty. — Rajputana Gojuttur, I, p. I93« 

521. Instances of crime committed for the 
most trifling causes, taken from the Nizamat 
Adalat Reports, N.-W. P.— The prisoner's goat 
had strayed to a spot near the house of deceased, 



where some grain belonging to her was stored foe 
threshing. Her son, a boy of 13 years, seeing the 
prisoner, remonstrated with him and abused him. 
The prisoner returned the abuse, and the mother 
coming out at the time abused him. He drew 
bis sword which he had in his hand, and in a sud- 
den rage killed her with one blow on the neck, 
(DhaYmua, 2jth September, 1^52). Prisoner murdered 
his companion because he refused to clean some 
dishes which they had been using. (Dwarka Das, 
lyth Feburary, 1853). The prisoner administered 
poison as cough medicine to four persons, one of 
whom died. There was no apparent motive ex* 
cept a quarrel about the drowning of a buffalo 
which the Judges disbelieved. {Jodha, yd May, 
1853). The husband of the prisoner coming home 
abused her for not having food ready. She jump- 
ed into a well with her infant child, which was 
drowned. (Musst. Gurahiniyay 8/A July, 1853). De- 
ceased and other women were making their of- 
ferings at the shrine of Debi when the prisoner 
rushed in with a drawn sword and killed deceased. 
He had previously been put under restraint by 
his relations for his extravagant conduct, caused, 
as they said, by disordered intellect. His own 
statement does not indicate insanity before the 
murder, and his examination on the day of 
murder shows exasperation at the treatment 
to which he had been subjected, and an express* 
ed resolve to commit some violence which might 
bring his relatives into disgrace and free himself 
from their guardianship, but no madness. The 
Court found that he was a responsible agent, cap* 
able of discriminating between right and wrong, 
(Girdkari^ 20th July, 1853). Prisoner was asleep in 
his house with a daughter aged 9 and an infant 
of 18 months. The infant woke, was restless and 
cried. He ordered the elder girl to get up and 
pacify it. Not obeying the order on the instant 
the prisoner, being seized with ungovernable 
rage, took up a hatchet lying near and severed 
the neck of his daughter, fairly decapitating her 
at the second blow. (Bhikari, yd August, 1853). 
The prisoner murdered his mother and cousin, 
and attempted to murder his brothers in a quarrel 
about the conduct of his wife, {Dataram, igth 
August, 1853). The prisoner murdered his father, 
mother and brother because they interfered with 
his intrigue with his brother*s wife* (Mindhiya, yst 
August, 1853). It does not appear that there was 
any provocation beyond the irritation caused by 
some verbal dispute about watering cattle. Pris- 
oner aggressively and with a dangerous weapon 
goes to the spot and murders his unarmed brothef 
witti a sword. (Dilsukh, lyth December, 1853). P^*** 
oner irritated by abuse from his brother's wife 
broods over it and murders her in the middle of 
the night with a knife. (Lai Khan, gih January, 
1854). Prisoner kills his wife with a sword appa- 
rently because she refused to give him some 
water. {Nand Lai, i^h January, 2854). 
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522. Khonds— Infanticide. — The usage ap- 
pears to have existed in these tracts from time 
immemorial, and in them generally the life of no 
female child is spared, except when a woman's 
first child is a female, or when the head of a 
tribe or of a branch desires to form connections 
by intermarriage. The infants are destroyed by 
exposure in the jungle ravines immediately after 
birth, and I found many villages without a single 
female child.-^Sdections, Government of India ^ F, 
Human Sacrifice and Infanticide^ p. 47. 

523. Prohibited Marriage Degrees—Jats. — 
The phrase used is chdr dUdh bachte Aaifi— that is, 
relationship within four generations (milk). — 
Rajputana Gazetteer, I, p. 166. 

524. Gonds— Manner of using the Bow and 
Arrow. — Like the Khonds the Gonds are fond of 
hunting, and pursue the sport with an eagerness 
and ardour found only among people of the forest. 
Their long hair is fastened in a knot behind, and 
is generally their only covering to the head from 
poverty, not choice. When employed in the 
chase they hang their spare arrows by the barb 
to their hair with the point of the arrow upwards, 
and the feathered heel hanging between their 
shoulders. The arrow for use is carried fixed on 
the bow-string, and pointed directly to the front. 
When game is sprung the left hand raises the 
bow till the arrow points to the zenith, when it 
is brought down to bear on its object, and at short 
distances of 16 or 20 yards they seldom miss a deer. 
At objects further off they do not care to shoot. 
—Sdeciiom, Governmetit of India, V, Human Sacrifice 
and Infanticide, p. 21. 

[Any account of the use of the bow and arrows by jungle 
tribes would be worth recording.— Ed.] 

525. Rajputana— Wedding ceremonies of 
the Bhils. (Continued from para 48). Some four 
or six months after the betrothal arrangements 
for the wedding are set on foot. The boy's father 
takes a present of clothes - a sheet, petticoat and a 
bodice for the girl who at once puts them on. 
Her father, if well-off, kills a buffalo ; if poor, a goat 
and gives a feast to all the village and to the boy's 
father and all his friends. On this occasion aBrdh- 
man is called in, and on the receipt of four annas 
from each, the father fixes some auspicious day 
for the wedding. Half of the amount previously 
fixed upon is now paid to the girl's father in cash 
and the remainder in kind, in the shape of a bul- 
lock, &c. On the day fixed by the Brdhman for 
the wedding the boy, after being well anointed 
^iihpit, a mixture of turmeric, flour, &c., proceeds 
to the girl's house accompanied by all his friends 
and relations. They halt at the borders of the 
village whither the girl's father, with all his 
friends and accompanied by drummers and wo- 
men singing, proceeds to meet them, and after per- 



forming the ceremony of tilak, that is, marking the 
the boy on the forehead with saffron, escorts them 
into the village, and settles them down under 
some large tree, or in some other convenient spot. 
The girl's father then returns to his house, and 
the boy's father pays certain customary dues. 
On the evening of the wedding day a great feast 
is given by the bride's father ; and the bride and 
bridegroom are provided with a separate hut for 
the night while their friends get drunk. Next 
morning the bride's father presents his daughter 
with a bullock or a cow, or with any worldly goods 
with which he may wish to endow her, and after 
presenting the boy's father with a turban, gives 
him leave to depart. — Rajputana Gazetteer, I, p. 
1185^. 

526. Panjab— Birth Ceremony.— At the 
birth of a boy among Brdhmans, Chhattris and 
Vaisyas the menial servants, such as the gar- 
deners, barbers, &c., present some green grass to 
the master of the house and receive a present 
in return. — Ckaina Mall. 

527. Khonds— Witchcraft.— The belief of the 
Benniah Khonds upon the subject of witchcraft 
and magic influences in a considerable degree 
nearly all their habits of life : and they retain, with 
respect to them, nearly unmodified the ideas 
of the Maliah Khonds of this quarter. . But 
while the Hill tribes exact compositions in the 
spirit of these usages for injuries inflicted by 
those arts, the Khonds of the low countries, 
following an ancient but long-disused Hindu prac- 
tice, have, until very recently, assigned to them the 
extreme penalties which have been generally 
their meed elsewhere. The views of the Khonds 
upon this subject are chiefly founded upon their 
peculiar doctrine that death is not the necessary 
and appointed lot of man ; but it may be in- 
curred either as a special penalty for offences 
against the gods by their appointment or by 
magical agency purely human. The gods are held 
to inflict death either by ordinary means, as by 
a wound received in battle, or by the agency of 
men who are endowed by them with the power 
of transformation (called Mlipa), which enables 
them to assume the forms of wild beasts for the 
purposes of destruction, or to enter into other 
men's bodies to cause disease and death: and 
this gift is considered to be very commonly dis- 
pensed, as the Khonds, at least of these districts, 
attribute all deaths by tigers to persons so en- 
dowed : for they believe that the gods did not 
create the tiger to prey upon men, but to hunt, 
to provide food for him, much game being left to 
them by this animal in the open cultivated spots 
in the valleys where it generally strikes down 
its prey : and all sickness is in the same way 
attributed to a god or to a man who is thus gift- • 
ed. Magicians are, however, believed to have 
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acquired the power to take away life at pleasure 
without reference to the will of the gods by dark 
and impious acts which are purely human.— 
(Selections, Government of India, V, Human Sacrifice 
and Infanticide, p. 41). 



528. Glass.— Glass is a most inviting addi- 
tion to a Hindfi household in Southern India. 
To look at a glass in early morning as soon as 
one leaves his bed is considered as a good omen. 
Good luck will be the result for the whole day. 
Males and females in Southern India delight to 
have one or several looking-glasses in their 
houses in proportion to their wealth and taste. 
But looking at a glass is allowed only in the day 
time, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. No respectable 
gentleman or lady would look at a looking>glass 
in the night time. The person who does so in 
the night time is supposed to be bom a dancing- 
girl in the next life. 

In the district of South Kanara no respectable 
lady would have in her possession a looking-glass. 
It is considered very indecent in her to have a 
looking-glass. When these ladies have to mark 
their foreheads with coloured turmeric powder 
(kumkuma) they take a plantain leaf and cut in 
it a parallelogram in the shape of the mark to 
be put on the forehead, and placing the leaf there 
and dragging the powder by their finger through 
the parallelogram, mark their faces. It is ver}' 
curious that while the whole of Southern India 
takes no objection to use looking-glass, South 
Kanara ladies alone should have such an abhor- 
rence to it, though now-a-days the young wives of 
educated people stealthily like to own one or 
two looking-glasses. I wish to know whether 
such a great objection to look at a looking-glass 
prevails in other parts of India. 

Broken looking-glasses ought to be thrown 
away. However beautiful a looking-glass may 
be, when once it is broken in any part of it, 
it should never be kept in the house, but thrown 
away. For poverty is supposed to result from 
possessing a broken looking-glass. The face of 
the person who looks at a broken looking-glass 
is supposed to become disfigured. 

Looking-glasses should not be given to a child 
within three years of age. For by looking at it the 
baby is supposed to become dumb. Dumbness 
in after age is attributed to the party having 
looked at a looking-glass while young. These are 
the beliefs about glass that prevail in Southern 
Indiai.-'Pandit S. Af . N. Sastri ; Madras. 



529. Panjab— Purbiyas— Use of Fire.— No 
Purbiya will allow any one else to take fire from 
bis hearth while be is cooking.— CAai/^a Mall. 



530- Sign of respect.— Respect by the in- 
ferior to the superior is expressed in many ways 
in Southern India. The upper garment is re- 
moved, and the inferior, naked in the upper part 
of the body and with his arms folded crosswise 
on his front, appears before his master. This is 
considered as a sign of respect. In several cases 
he shuts his mouth with his right palm, both the 
hands remaining folded in the same way as before. 
When the master issues any order the servant 
says with his right palm, half-shutting the 
mouth, SvanH, Buddhi adiyne, &c., meaning my 
lord, I have received sense now, your humble 
servant, &c., &c. 

Besides these, as a common salutation, a Sudra 
will always lift up his joined palms and the Brdh- 
man will bless him with one only, and that the 
left arm a little raised up from its natural 
position. An orthodox Sudra will relent if his 
Brdhman master lifts his right palm. For the 
right palm of the religious Brihman is supposed 
to contain fire {agni), and hence if it is lifted up 
he is supposed to curse rather than bless his ser- 
vant. — Pandit Natesa Sastri: Madras. 

531. Oudh— Rules about Fasting.— The ele- 
venth day after the full and the same day after 
the new moon are held as fasts by the majority 
of all the higher castes, but the twelfth observed 
as a feast, yet I heard that there are some who 
hold the fast on the twelfth and not on the ele- 
venth. — G. Woulfe : Bahampur. 

532. Birth Customs— How to bring up an 
eight months' child. — When premature deliver- 
ies take place, when a mother brings to bed a child 
in the 8th month of her pregnancy, the thus-born 
child is made to spend two months more in a ten- 
der plantain leaf thickly smeared over with castor 
oil. Every day the leaf is changed, and in this 
bed it lies till the two more months in which it 
must have lain in the womb are ovtt. —Pandit 
Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

533. Bombay— Persia— Standing on one 
leg. — Before I had been a fortnight in India I 
witnessed this curious custom at Sdgar, in the 
Central Provinces. The performer was a Maho- 
medan butcher at that station : it was the custom 
for at least three or four butchers to come each 
morning to the back verandahs of the houses for 
orders. One man had been told the previous day 
that his services would not be required in future 
since the meat he supplied failed to give satis- 
faction. He, however, put in an appearance, and 
his mode of begging for forgiveness was that of 
standing on the left leg, the right leg was raised, 
and the sole of that foot rested against the calf 
of the left leg. His hands were at the sanae time 
joined together in an attitude of supplication. 
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Is this position of abject submission now-a- 
days peculiar to Mahomedans only, or do Hindus 
practise it also ? That these latter did so at one 
time seems pretty evident from one of the sculp- 
tures at the so-called seven Pagodas near Madras, 
in the one called Arjuni's penance — Arjuni's lower 
limbs are in this same position, but his arms are 
raised above his heanl.— Cosmopolitan. 



534. Children not to be toQched by certain 
persons. — Among South Indian Hindis there 
prevails a custom that wives who have slept with 
their husbands the previous night should not 
touch in the next morning before they have bathed 
babes under one year of age. If the woman, con* 
trary to the rule, touches the child, it is supposed 
to grow lean and lean, and die in the end ; this is 
supposed to be still surer if the woman, who is sup- 
posed to have touched the child, happens to be> 
co:ne pregnant. As the pregnancy in her increases 
the child she has touched is supposed to grow 
waning. The life essence of the child she has 
touched is supposed to pass to the child in her 
womb. 

To prevent such a calamity precautions are 
taken by placing round the neck of the child she 
has touched a leather bag containing a dead 
lizard or some similar charm. 

When any child shows symptoms of growing 
lean, whether it proceeded from such a cause as 
the touch from a woman who had slept with her 
husband or not, it is always supposed to be so. 
An old grand dame is consulted, who always gives 
out such a cause. Then a lizard from a palmyra 
tree, which is always supposed to have more efiects 
than other lizards is brought and killed and tied, 
enclosed in a leather bag, round the neck of the 
child growing lean ; and after such a charm has 
been placed the embryo in the womb of the 
mother who has touched the child is supposed to 
decay little by little, and as it decays the touched 
child is supposed to recover. 

But when the suspected party happens to be 
a close relative of the party whose child is sup- 
posed to be going down in health, a similar 
leather bag is given to the guilty mother also, if 
she is pregnant, to be worn round her neck or to 
her new-born baby if she has already brought to 
bed a child. By doing so both the child touched 
and the child in the womb or new-born are sup- 
posed to be saved. 

This practice prevails more in the Telugu than 
in the Tamil country in Southern India, and it 
wouW be rather curious to know whether such 
practices prevail in other parts of India, and 
^vhether any explanation can be had for it. — 
Pmkt Natisa Sastri : Madras. 



535. Panjab— Basant or Spring Ceremony. 
— Ail Hindus dye their clothes yellow and cele- 
brate the coming of spring with songs and con- 
gratulations. This is very popular among the 
menial servants and hangers-on of rich people, 
who present their masters with the leaves and 
flowers of the mustard, and receive something 
as a present.— C/u«*waAf a//. 



536. Marriage Customs in South India.— 
In the last day of the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom, when they happen to be young 
children, are dressed in a contrary way. The 
bride assumes the bridegroom's dress and vic^ 
versa, A tamasha takes place, in which the bride 
and bridegroom, in their exchanged dress, ques- 
tion each other, the bride all along speaking as a 
bridegroom and the bridegroom as the bride. 
This is called dnvesham and penvesham— the 
male disguise and the female disguise. — Pandit 
Natesa Sastri: Madras. 



537. Muzaffamagar^Funeral Ceremonies. 
— Kriya baithna is the phrase for going through 
the funeral ceremonies. The chief worshipper 
or mourner wears a white sheet (chddar), and for 
13 days goes every morning to bathe at the 
village tank. On these visits he makes balls of 
wheaten flour known as ghilola or pind, and 
throws them into the water, and repeats appro- 
priate mantras. During this time none of the 
family of the deceased sleep on beds, as they are 
liable to the evil influence of the spirit of the 
deceased, who has not yet been properly laid, and 
pervades the neighbourhood, doing mischief of all 
kinds to those who are obnoxious to him. On 
the 3rd day after death the four men who took 
up the corpse cage (pinjri) to the cremation 
ground go there to collect the charred bones. 
The phrase is phul chugna. These are, in due 
course, taken to the Ganges or Jumna. The 10th 
day is the daswdu, when all the family shave. On 
the nth or ekadasha the property of the deceased 
is given to the Mahd Brihman or funeral priest. 
He also gets other presents, and occasionally a 
cow. This is usually a very bad one, and Mahd 
Brdhman ki gde is a popular phrase for a parti- 
cularly bad animal. But people give more 
valuable presents — horses, carriages (raih)^ etc. 
On the 13th or terahvin 13 Brihmans and the bro- 
therhood should be fed, and the Br&hmans get 
presents. From that day the family begin to 
sleep on beds again. After six months comes 
the chahmdhi ceremony, when Brdhmans are fed, 
and the same is done at the barasaurhi or anni- 
versary, when also it is a good thing to leave a 
dish of food for the spirit of the deceased.— H^*. 
Crooh, 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

538. Bauriyas—Bawariyas— Their account 
of tiiemsclves.— (Para. 461). The Bauriya caste 
was originally Rajput and our ancestors came from 
Marwdr. We have seven clans {goi)—Pudr^ Soharki^ 
Dahas alias DaU, Chauhdn^ Tunwar^ Dhaiidara alias 
Dhandhal or Koli and Gordki. We have also the 
Chami claa, fnakinfs: eight. Two or three centu- 
ries ago, when the Emperor of Delhi attacked the 
fortress of Chitor and besieged it for 12 years 
for the sake of the Princess Padmani, the country 
became desolate and reduced to great distress: 
we were obliged to emigrate in search of subsis- 
tence and employment and disperse : some went 
to one country and some to another. Those that 
came into the Delhi territory were called Bauris ; 
those who went to the Gwalior territory were 
called Magins and Bagorras. To the eastward 
they were called Baddhiks^ and in Malwa HdhH- 
ras. What they have been called in other parts 
1 know hot. We are not people of yesterday; we 
are of ancient and illustrious descent. When the 
Diw4n (sic) Rllwan took away the wife of the 
god Rdm, and Rim wanted to recover her, men 
of all castes went to fight for him in the holy 
cause. Among the rest was a leader of the 
Bauris called Pardhi, whose occupation was hunt- 
ing. When Rim vanquished his enemy and re- 
covered Slta, he asked Pardhi what he could do 
for him. ••Grant,'* said Pardhi, ''that I may 
attend your majesty, mount guard, and hunt in 
the intervals of leisure, and I shall have all that 
my heart wishes." The god granted his request, 
and his occupation has come down to us. (To be 
continued).— S^^(;/fa»s from the Records of Govern- 
ment, N.-W. P., Vol. I, p. 381, sq, 

539. South Mirzapur— The Baiswar Tribe. 

— (Continued from para. 462). When the auspici- 
ous time comes the bride's barber comes to where 
the bridegroom's party are staying with a little mo- 
lasses in a brass tray, and feeds the bridegroom 
with this, and invites him to come and be married. 
Then, escorted by the Brihman, barber and his 
friends, he goes to the bride's house. The bride- 
groom's father takes with him a present of clothes 
and jewellery for the bride and her mother. The 
ceremony is performed by the Brihmans of both 
sides. The girl sits to the left of the boy, both 
facing the east. Then the Br&hmans read the 
sacred verses. Then their clothes are fastened 
in a knot and they walk 3, 5 or 7 times round the 
centre pole of the pavilion. After this a grind- 
stone is produced, and on this seven piles of paddy, 
each containing a little betel-nut and a pice, are 
raised. The bride puts her right foot on the 
stone and the bridegroom, holding her foot in his 
right, knocks down the seven piles of grain. At 
this time the bride's father presents the dowry to 
the bridegroom. Both are then taken ipto an 



inner room known as the kohhar : the walls of this 
are decorated with flowers, painted in red colour, 
and an image of Gauri is made with cow-dung 
and placed there. This is worshipped by the 
married pair in the form of Gauri-Ganpati. Dur- 
ing this time the bride's sister and other female 
relations are present. They carry on joking, and 
chaff with the bridegroom — pull his cheeks. In 
this caste no best man (lokana, shahhala) attends 
the bridegroom. After this he returns to where 
the party are staying, and the bride is taken into 
another room. (To be continued). — W, Croohe. 

540. Haburas— Vagrant Thieves. — (S e e 
para. 463). If a crime has been committed by, and 
traced to, any horde the chief immediately deter- 
mines who are to be given up. Usually a com- 
promise is made with the police ; two out of six or 
three out of eight are made over to justice, the rest 
escaping. All the chief does is to repeat a form 
of words, and then taking two of the grains of 
wheat offered to their god, he places them on the 
head of the scape-goat. The oath of the brother- 
hood is upon him, and whether he be guilty or 
not he confesses to the Police Magistrate or Judge, 
and goes to the gallows or to a lifelong exile, 
confident that his chief and brethren will, as they 
are bound, feed and protect the wife and children 
that he leaves behind, even before their own. — 
A. 0. Hume : Selections of tJie Records of Government^ 
N.'W.P., Vol.1, p. 419.5^ 

541. Bhotiyas— Marriage customs in 
Darma, Kumaun. — This pargani is situated 
along the foot of the Himalayan range covered 
with perpetual snow, the inhabitants of which are 
called ** Bhotiyas " (inhabitants of snows), or 
** Sawkds" who have the sole monopoly of trade 
with Thibet. 

The people of this pargand have a separate 
house built in each village called "Rdng Bing" or 
"Ramdng." In this house all the marriageable 
girls of the village assemble in the evening, provid- 
ing themselves with good food, sweetmeats, and 
liquor called *• jan" (the latter they prepare them- 
selves for their own use, but not for sale). In the 
same way the boys of neighbouring villages who 
wish to marry repair to this house, bringing with 
them food and liquor. Here the boys and girls mix 
freely, eating and drinking, singing and danc- 
ing, all night. At daybreak they repair to their 
houses and resume their ordinary duties. This is 
done several nights successively until each person 
has united himself or herself with a partner. 
They then make an avowal of their attachment to 
each other, and to their parents who get them 
legally married. The custom is worth knowing, 
as it is an exception to that obtaining among the 
people of the rest of the Kumaun district This 
custom has been in force from time immemorial, 
and has not undergone the slightest change' in 
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spite of modern reforms in other parts of 
Kumaun. — Ganga Datt UpreiL 

[This is an interesting example of the institution of the DAdn- 
^ basa or bachelors* hall, which is so ccmmon in Assam and 
amoog the Kolarian races. There is a good account of it among 
the Oraons in Colonel Dalton*s Descriptive Ethnology^ p. 247. 
This is, I believe, the first instance from the Western Himaliy^. 
It would be well worth investigating how far the institution pie- 
vails.— Ed.] 

542. A proverb on Kayaths and Bugs. — 
CikiiU mareut daurke MUn ; inpirau ki pird; pird den 
kd do bans nain, Kdyath auf khat Hra, — They die if 
you but touch them (are very delicate); they 
run to bite you (are ever ready to harm you;, 
and they take the very life out of you. Kayaths 
and bugs were created only to torment people. 
It may be that, in the second half of the first line, 
there is a play upon the words pirdt which means 
pain, and pidhd, a stringed stool, as bugs are 
often found in stringed stools, and are, of course, 
very tormenting. — Kunwarjwdld Prasdd. 



543. Lucknow Shohdas.— Shohda is the name 
of a well known class of people in Lucknow. Dur- 
ing Nawabi they were very much esteemed, and 
received large presents in joyous occasions, such 
as weddings, &c. They also attended funerals 
and received money. Even now they receive pre- 
sents of money on all such occasions. They are 
carriers by profession, and though very poor, yet 
proverbially honest. However valuable the pro* 
perty may be which is entrusted to them, they 
will carry it faithfully to any address. In- 
stances have occurred of a Shohda having lost 
sight of the owner of the property, which he took 
home and continued to search for him, and res- 
tored the property to the owner when found. — 
Mirza Mahmud Beg. 

544. Kanphata Jogis.— These probably re- 
present a survival of Buddhism. The Buddhist 
equivalent is Aviddha Karana, There was a Bud- 
dhist monastery of that name in Gorakhpur 
{Archaological Reports, XXII, p. 82), in which district 
the fraternity still have their head-quarters. 



545. Yule's Hobson-Jobson, page 313.— 
Hairy.— This is only a part of an appellation of a 
class of work- women. They are panhdrif water- 
carriers ipisankdri, corn-grinders, &c. Hdrra is ap- 
plied to men, as Lakarhdra, wood-splitters, &c. — 
7. G. Delmerick. 

54S. Yule's Hobsoo-Jobson, page 414— 
ttalabathrum.— The taj is the laurus cassia. The 
leaves are used to flavor curries, and low caste 
Gotten in the N.- W. P. use a paste of it to perfume 
tWr hair.—/. G. Delmerick. 



547. Gipsies. —A writer in the Saturday Review 
(13th December, 1879), after speaking of the 
Doms and Nats as akin to the European gipsies, 
goes on to say: — "It has never been pointed out, 
however, that there is in Northern and Central 
India a distinct tribe which is regarded even by 
the Nats and Doms and J^ts themselves as peculi- 
arly and distinctly gipsy. We have met in London 
with a poor Muhammadan Hind(i (sic) of Cal- 
cutta. This man had in his youth lived with these 
wanderers, and been, in fact, one of them. He 
had also, as is common with intelligent Muham- 
madans, written his autobiography, embodying in 
it a vocabulary of the Indian gipsy language. 
This MS. had unfortunately been burned by his 
English wife, who informed us that she had done 
so because she was tired of seeing a book lying 
about which she could not understand." With 
the assistance of an eminent Oriental scholar, who 
is perfectly familiar with both Hindustani and 
Romany (Professor Palmer ?) this man was care- 
fully examined. He declared that these were the 
real gipsies of India " like English gipsies here." 
" People in India called them TrablHsoT Syrians, a 
misapplied word derived from a town in Syria, 
which in turn bears the Arabic name for Tripoli. 
But they were, he was certain, pure Hindis and 
not Syrian gipsies. They had a peculiar lan- 
guage, and called both this tongue and them- 
selves Rom, In it bread was called manro" Manro 
is all over Europe the gipsy word for bread. In 
English Romany it is softened into mdro or morro. 
Captain Burton has since informed us that manro 
is the Afghan word for bread, but this our ex-gipsy 
did not know. He merely said that he did not 
know it in any Indian dialect except that of the 
Rom, and that Rom was the general slang of the 
road, derived, as he supposed, from the Trablus. 

548. gtf^ry.— Who are these people in Northern 
India who call themselves TrablUs or Rom? In 
what Indian gipsy dialect is manro the equivalent 
for bread. 

549. Bhatiyaras — Shutting up quarrels in 

pots.— Bhatiyaris are famous for quarrelling. 
They sit in front of their houses and abuse each 
other. When the quarrel has lasted for some 
time, and they want to attend to domestic affairs 
they pretend to shut up their quarrel in their 
handis or pots, which they put away for a while, 
and resume their quarrel at leisure. In this 
way the quarrel lasts for days. — Mirea Mahmud 
Beg. 

550. Yule's Hobson-Jobson, page 311— Hal 
alkhor.— The hal^lkhors declare that they are the 
true Haldlkhors (consumers of what is lawful), 
inasmuch as they eat animals killed by God, and 
consequently animals kilted by man cannot be 
better or purer.— 7- ^- ^^^''«^^- 
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551. The Haburas— A vagrant thieving 
tribe.— (Para. 540). They are divided into three 
sub-divisions {goi)—BhaU%, Pudr, Solankhi. They 
worship one god called Thdkurji, but have no 
priesthood, and reverence nothing that the Hin- 
dijs do, such as Brdhmans, cows, &c., and eat 
everything that has life (excluding snakes and 
fish), such as vultures, jackals, tortoises, lizards, 
rats and alligators (both the ghariydl and magar) : 
they also greedily devour roots, herbs and fruits. 
They acknowledge no virtue in the distinctions of 
caste, and will as willingly eat after a Bhangi or 
Jul&ha as after a Brdhman or a Sayyad. The 
three classes above-mentioned intermarry, the 
wife and children being held to be the same class 
(got) as the husband. Polygamy is common and 
the levirate usual. Widows or the wives of those 
transported for life or sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, if their husbands have left no 
brothers, marry whom they please, but invariably 
amongst their own people. Degrees of consan- 
guinity are but little attended to, and except 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, all 
are permitted to intermarry : men sometimes 
remain bachelors, but girls are usually married 
by the time they are 1 1 years old. Marriage 
seems scarcely to be with them a religious cere- 
mony : it consists in placing four small coins in a 
figure of diamond shape, outside which a circle 
is drawn, and round this the bride and bride- 
groom walk seven times. The bodies of the dead 
are simply buried, and on the day of death they 
hold a funeral feast. — A. 0. Hume : Selections from 
the Records of Government, I, p. 418, sq, 

552. Bauriyas or Bawariyas. — Their ac- 
count of themselves. (Continued from para. 538). 
— If any Prince happens to have an enemy that 
he wishes to have made away with, he sends for 
some of our tribe and says :— •• Go and bring so 
and so*s head." We go, steal into his sleeping 
apartments, and takeoff the person's head without 
any other person knowing anything about it. If a 
Prince wanted, not the head of his enemy but the 
the gold tassels of the bed on which he lay asleep, 
we brought them to him. In consequence of our 
skill in these matters we were held everywhere 
in high esteem, and we served Princes, and had 
never occasion to labour at tillage. This was 
before the emigration and dispersion of the tribe. 
We who have come to the Delhi territory and are 
called Bauris took to the trade of thieving. 
Princes still employed them to take off the heads 
of their enemies and rob them of their valuables. 
At present the Bauris confine themselves almost 
exclusively to robbing tents : they do not steal 
cattle or cut into houses, but they will rob a cait 
on the highway occasionally: any other trade 
than robbery they never take to. They reside 
in or near villages under the protection of land- 



lords, and while out for long periods at their 
vocation they leave their wives and children un- 
der their care. They give them the means of 
subsistence, and for these advances we are often 
indebted to them Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 by the time 
we return. (To be continued). — Selections from the 
Records of Government, I, p. 382. 

553. Sinha— A Title of Brahmans.—Do 
Brdhmans ever take the title of Sinha or Singh ? 
—General Cunningham (Archaological Reports, 
XVI, p, 4) expresses doubts about it. 

554. Mirzapur— Marriage Customs of the 
Pankas. — The boy*s brother-in-law or the mater- 
nal uncle go in search of the bride. After things 
are settled he, accompanied by a clansman or 
two, goes to the bride's house with 3 or 4 sers of 
liquor. The girl's relations are collected, and the 
liquor is shared among them, and the date of 
the wedding is fixed. On that day the boy, dressed 
in a red coat and turban, is escorted on foot or 
on a pony to the bride's house. They halt out- 
side the village, and the marriage is solemnised 
in a pavilion erected in the courtyard. The boy 
rubs red lead on the girl's head to the beating of 
drums. There is no kohabar ceremony. Only 
the brotherhood are fed. Next morning as the 
girl is going away a ser of rice, some turmeric 
and a few pice are tied up in the bride's loin cloth. 
The fees for a marriage are Rs. 5 to the girl's 
father and a sheet for her mother. A man may 
marry as many wives as he can afford. The 
bride or bridegroom are not rubbed with oil be- 
fore the wedding. There is no prohibition against 
the bridegroom conversing with his female rela- 
tives by marriage. A woman cannot come openly 
into the presence of the elder brother of her 
husband. This prohibition does not refer to her 
other relatives by marriage. If a woman is 
caught in adultery with her husband's younger 
brother, she is only warned and told not to ofiend 
again. If she is caught with a clansman the 
Panch make him pay as much as Rs. 10 or an 
ox to the aggrieved husband. The woman is 
then forgiven. If she be caught with a n:an 
of another tribe she is excommunicated. If a 
man seduces an unmarried girl he has to marry 
her. If this cannot be done her paramour is fined, 
and she is married to some one else. No woman 
mentions the name of her husband or of his 
elder brother. Widow-marriage is allowed. The 
younger brother of her late husband has the first 
claim to her. If a stranger marries her he pays 
Rs. 5 to the younger brother of her late husband. 
The only ceremony is that some red lead is put 
on her head and the clansmen are feasted. A 
widow has no right of inheritance to the property 
of her late husband. His sons and brothers are 
his heirs. If a widow does not re-marry she is 
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entitled to mere maintenance in the family of 
her husband. When a man marries his son he 
feasts the clansmen for two days, and one day 
for a girl. No priest of any kind is called in at 
marriage. The tribesmen manage it all them* 
selves. — W. Croohi. 

555. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Medi- 
cine men. — The Baigas among the Korwas are 
considered the proper persons to deal with 
disease generally. The office is hereditary. 
The same is generally the case with all these 
allied tribes. — W. Crooke. 

556. The Bauriyat — Account of them- 
selves. — (Continued from para. 552). The man 
who enters the tents we call Kamdo, and the one 
who stands outside we call Pitkwdl. The former 
bands out the things to the latter, and he passes 
them on to a third person. There is always a 
leader with the party. Out of a hundred the 
J[amdo gets fifteen laid aside for him, and every 
other person engaged gets two; the rest are 
divided when we ^et home, and the landholders 
and police get their portions. All our wives and 
children get shares. The jamadir or leader 
always takes the part of the Kamdo and enters the 
tent, as that requires the highest qualification. 
He gets his 15 per cent for the united duties ; but 
still shares equally with the others when he 
returns home. If he demands more there is a 
great uproar made about it, and he is obliged to 
desist. (To t>e couimwe^).— Selections from the 
Hfcords of Government, N.-W.-P., Vol. I., p. 385. 



FOLKLORE. 



557. Allahabad— Knowledge of Nakshat- 
ras or gsteri{ims.— The Nakshatras best 
known to the people are those corresponding 
with the autumn harvest months. The computa- 
tion in use among the peasantry is Asdrk—Adra 
and Ptmarhas ; Sdwan—Pukor Chiriya and Aslekka 
or Sarekha ; Bhddon^Magha and Phraba ; Kudr— 
Vttara and Hast or Hatya ; Kartik-^Ckitra and 
Sftgii, So far all know ; beyond this few can go. — 
F. W. Porter ; Allahabad SetUimnt Report, p. 17. 

558. Kulu— Leopards — Superstitions. — 
When leopards roar at night natives believe that 
the deotas are riding them. It is believed that 
the leopardess has invariably three cubs, two of 
whjqh grow up to be true leopards, while the 
third is invariably stunted in growth, and never 
becomes anything bigger than the leopard cat 
ijelis bengalensis).S. Manuel. 

55g. Thags— Unlucky months and days. — 
They must not open an expedition in July, 
September or December, nor on a Wednesday 
or Thursday. — Illustrations of the History and Prac>- 
tkes of the Thags : London 1837, p. 79. 



560. Manner of sleeping— Eastern Ben. 
gal.— A person should not lie in bed with hia 
head either to the north or to the west; for in 
the former case he loses all his formerly-earned 
punya (pious deserts), and in the latter case he 
becomes as guilty as the killer of a Brihman.— 
Rdj Molusn Chakravarti : Gayd. 

561. Panjab— Masan— Saya— Cure for.— 
Children who sufter from consumption are said 
to have been enchanted by having the ashes of a 
burning place {masdn) thrown over or near thenx 
by an enemy. This is known as sdya or •* the 
shadow." The cure is to give away salt equal 
to the weight of the child.— C/wiw* Matt. 

56a. Be^oar— Padzahr.— What superstition 
attaches in India to the use of the so-called 
bezoar or snake^stone ? Colonel Yule gives some 
information about it in Hobson^Jobson, p. 68. He 
derives the word from the Persian Pdd zahr in 
the sense of «• expelling poison." Platts from 
Sanskrit prati jangula *• adverse to poison." 
Mr. Black {.Folk MedicinCt p. 144) takes it from 
b&dizahr, the wind of poison, which is correct— 
W. Cfooke. 

Panjab— Cure for Scorpion-bite. — 
len bitten by a scorpion catch the animal 
at once and burn it, letting the smoke touch the 
injured part. This is an infallible cure.— 
Chaina Mall, 

564. Panjab — Hazrat— Working of De- 
mons. — The Panjib sorcerers write some spell? 
on a piece of paper and pour on it a large drop of 
ink. Flowers are then placed in the hands of s^ 
young child, who is told to look into the ink and 
to say "summon the four guardians." He is asked 
then if he sees anything in the ink. He says he 
sees four persons. He is told then to ask them 
to clean and carpet the place and to summoa 
their king. When he appears questions are put 
to him by the enchanter through the boy, and 
appropriate answers are returned. No one pre- 
sent sees the spirits or hears their conversation 
except the child. — Chaina Mall, 

[This is A stock-method among enchanters in various places. -r- 
Ed.] 

565. Butter-milk.—Butter-milk is used daily 
as meals by the Hindis of Southern India, 
and it is used as a special medicine in certain 
cases. When children get frightened at seeing 
certain objects striking terror into their minds 
or at imaginary devils, ghosts and other such 
spirits, to ward off the bad effects of such kind 
of fear the mother of the house heats a big iron 
spoon and pours into the cup of it a little butter- 
milk. This b^com^s hoti which the child i$ made 
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to drink. This is called k(il-ni6r, the thickened 
butter-milk. I wish to know whether this custom 
prevails in other parts of India.— Pandr^ S. M. N. 
Sastri : Madras. 

566. Panjab— Blacksmith's Anvil— Shoe- 
maker's Stone. — No one should sit on a black- 
smith's anvil or on the stone on which the shoe- 
maker beats out his leather. He who does so 
siuffers from boils. — Chaina Mall. 

567. Burma— The Ruby.— The Burmese 
have a peculiar notion about the ruby. They will 
never mount rubies in a ring or brooch in an out- 
side place. For instance, it is a common practice 
with European jewellers to mount in a ring a dia- 
mond in the centre with a ruby on each side. A 
Burman would say, if required to do this, that he 
could not ; he would be struck blind if he did* 
J. Watson : Henzada^ Lower Burma. 

568. Caul.— When one woman has brought 
to bed a child which was born with a caul round 
its neck, another pregnant woman should not see 
her till she has also safely delivered. If the second 
woman sees, against the rule, the first woman, 
she is also supposed to bring to bed a child with 
a caul round its neck. 

And what is the sin in such a birth ? The 
child that is thus born is supposed to be the 
cause of the ruin of the family. There is also a 
proverb in Tamil to the eflfect that the child 
which is born with a caul round its neck will 
cause the ruin of the family. — Kodi Surri. 

569. Piranda pillai kulattai kedukkum.— 
Though several births take place in this way the 
midwives in the confinement room take care to 
hide the matter, and report that the child was 
born without a caul.— PoiiiiV S. M. N. Sastri: 
Madras, 

570. Panj&b— Cure for barrenness— Gal- 
lows. — Low caste women believe that bathing 
underneath a person who has been hanged is a 
cure for barrenness. Women of the middle classes 
with the same object try to obtain a piece of the 
wood of the gallows. — Ghulam Hussain. 

[It would be worth enquiring more about this. Even now 
pieces of the rope with which criminals are hanged are in 
demand in Europe. — Ed.] 

571. Madras^Cocoanuts. — Several curious 
beliefs exist in South India about the effects of 
eating or using certain kind of cocoanuts by cer* 
tain kind of people. No female ought to taste 
a cocoanut of defective development ; if she does 
her womb is supposed to become barren. 

The small grain contained on the top of the 
cocoanut, generally called the ey$ of the cocoanut, 
is supposed to promote the growth of the hair on 
the head when tied up along with it, so much so 



that youngsters would ever wait to secure it to 
their locks when a cocoanut is being broken in 
the house. 

The water (juice) of a tender cocoanut is sup- 
posed to act against menstruation, and so young 
girls before attaining puberty try their best to 
avoid the drinking of it. — Pandit Natesa Sastri: 
Madras. 

572. Panjib— Spells for rain.— (i). The vil- 
lage girls pour down on an old woman as she 
passes some cow-dung dissolved in water. 

(2). An old woman is made to sit down just 
under the spout of the tooL-— Chaina Mall. 

573. Ceylon.— Women refusing to name 
their husbands.— (Vol. IV, Note 467). The ques- 
tion was asked in the Orientalist (Vol. I, p. 168), why 
Tamil women were reluctant to mention their hus- 
bands* names, and this may serve as a reply to Mr. 
Whitworth's query as to whether the custom la 
observed by the Purancari races. The Editor 
replied (Vol. I, p. 240), that the custom was not 
confined to Tamil women, but was observed more 
or less by almost all the inhabitants of India and 
Ceylon, including even Muhammadans, and he 
quoted a Grihadharma rule from the Nayanasara, 
from which he inferred that respect to the hus- 
band was the origin of the custom. In the same 
number of the Orientalist I noted that the cus- 
tom was not among the Tamils confined to 
women, as a man did not use his^ wife's name in 
speaking to or of her, if he could avoid it. This 
seems to be the custom also in Oudh (Vol. IV, 
Note 474), and I gave the same reason for its 
observance as that given by your correspondent 
from Faizabad, vix., that for either husband or 
wife to call the other by name would shorten the 
life of the person spoken to.—/. P. Lewis : Ceylon. 

574. Panjib— Children teething.— When a 
child cuts its first tooth, if it be one on the upper 
jaw it is a dangerous omen. It is averted in this 
way. The child's grandmother goes out one way 
with some broken bread in a plate. The mother 
with her child goes another way and arranges to 
meet her mother after a round in a certain place. 
When they meet the grandmother puts a little of 
the bread into her daughter's mouth, and they 
return home the way they csime.^Chaina Mall. 

[Can any one suggest an explanation of this ?— Ed.] 

575. Lucknow—The Rudraksha Berry.— 
The berry of the tree Elaocarpus ganitrus is 

called the Rudrdksha or eye of Siva, and is used by 
Sivas for their rosaries. There was a very 
wicked oilman (teli) who had a little daughter, 
whom one of the prets or evil spirits wished to 
secure as a bride for his son. One day she 
was sitting on the shaft of her father's mill when 
the /r^ knocked her down and killed her. It is 
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usual for preis to destroy in this way the children 
of bad people. The ^r^ir however,, afterwards* 
informed her friends that they had been disap'*. 
pointed, as Mahadeva claimed her for himself,, 
because on the spot where she died aiRudraksha. 
seed was buried under the ground. They dug: 
there and found the berry a. foot under the sur-- 
face.— H; G. R. 

576. Panj4b— The seven Ofceans»-The* 
Qucen-Exnpresas— Punjabi rustics believe that 
there are seven oceans between them and the 
abode of the Queen- Empress.— CAwii/w Mall. 

577. Panjab— First Fruits.— No cultivator, 
ventures- to taste the new grain until he has made 
an offering to the local gods.— Chaina Mall. 

[The custom is general in Upper India. For the N.-W. P; 
customs, see Crooke's I^ural ami A^riaiUutai Glossary, S»y. 
i)iM».— Ed.] 

578. Thags— Birth of a Fowl— Contamina-- 
tibn. — If a mare belonging to a party of thags 
i9-dclivtered;of a fowl the whole party fall under 
the contamination known as itak, and all return 
borne. — Illustrations of the History and Practices^ of 
X\a TkagSf p. 402. 

57g. Adjutants (Eeptoptilos Argala)— Su- 
perstitions— Snake-stone.— ** From the villag- 
ers and my servants I: picked up some curious 
superstitions belief about adjutants. It is stated 
that in the pouch-like throat appendages of the 
older birds the fang of a« snake is sometimes to 
be found. This, if rubbed* above the plaoe where 
a poisonous srake has bitten a man, is supposed 
tc prevent the venom spreading to the vital parts 
of the body. Ag^in, it is believed that a so-called 
" snake-stone" is contained within the head of 
the adjutant. This, if applied to a snake- bite, 
attaches itself to the pimctures and extracts all 
the venom. When it has done so efficientiiy, but 
not before, it falls off. Specimens are said to be 
rare,, as it requires a greatfdeal of skill on the part 
of the shikari to obtain it ;.for should the bill touch 
the- ground when the bird falls, struck by shot or 
arro^ the stone is said: to dissol^^ and disap- 
pear When this oontingisncy is avoided it may 
be taken out of the- head, .aad is at once ready for 
use. To ]»move the poison which the stone has 
absorbed from the wound il is only necessary to 
steep it for a short time in milk, which becomes 
black. In size the stone is about equal in size to 
balf the top joint of one's little finger. Its colour 
ifi black, and its weight equal to a two-anna piece. 
My informant told me he possessed one of them, 
which had been the meansof preserving the lives 
of two members of his family. He procured it 
from Balasore,"— Ba// ; ^mgU Life in India, 



The idea is very general. Can any one give 
further information about these ** snake-stones ?" 
Dr. Eayrer. investigated them in the course of his^ 
enquiries, and as well asJiremember found them 
to be calcined houe.^U^: Crpoke, 

580J Thags— Qmenss- Fartridgetr-Jack^K— 

.The Thag. proverb runS'T-r- 
I Rati Me tltnra, 

i Dinkg hole siydr^ 

Taj^chali woh desra-trr- 
If Akin pare achdnai dhdr. 
If the partridge call at night or the jackal duringr 
the day, quit that country, or you will be ruined. 
—Illustrations of the, History ani Practices of th4: 
Thags, p. 88. 

5ft. UnlucJty Placae^— Change off N^ne*— 
There are various places and persons, some oft 
which are not named in the morning* If you, 
speak of them you lose your breakfastk Some 
villages are never called by their* proper names. 
Uhus, in the Etah. district,. the village of Ghakra-. 
wangarhiis never so named.. IJ.is called Rakha. 
It would be interesting to collectr other instances^ 
of the same practice.— W.' Crooke. 

582. Thags— Omens — The lijzard.— Ate 

whatever time or place thags hear the call of a 
lizard they consider iti a good omen; but the 
fall.ofi a lizard on a thag. is a. very bad one:; and; 
: ifi it fall on any garment that garment must be 
g^K^en away in charity : if it fall upon the ground 
it threatens noihing.'^Illustratious of the History and, 
PrMtices of the Thags,, p. 89. 

583. Oudhi—A Muhammadan, Legend.— 
There was a certain Muhammadan king who 

had a son born and consulted his astrologers as 
to his future. Ite was told a terrific thunder- 
storm, on the twelfth birth-day of the prince, 
would possibly end his life on thajt day. The 
king naturally resolved that no means should be 
left untried to save the heir to his throne from 
such a doomi Hie ordered a hou3e to be made of 
iron and fixed deep under the ground, so that no 
trace of it could be noticed, severaUeet below the 
surface of the earth,. and there furnishing it with 
every luxury for the prince, he caused him to be 
confined. Buti the prince was a wise youth, and 
determined to abandon himself to the will of the 
Almighty. On the dreaded day a. stupendous 
commotion shook the earth and the heavens, the 
palace of iron was unearthed and cast out upon 
the plain, while lightning smote upon it. The 
king was almost beside himself, when a messen- 
ger came with breathless speed to say that the 
prince had left the hiding place before the tor- 
nado appeared, and was at that very moment out 
in the open field, calmly reading the Qur^n. The 
king hastened with unutterable thankfulness to 
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embrace his son, and owned that the wisdom and 
trust in Providence he showed should have 
shamed iiim.— Jkfm-G. H. Roberts : Lucknow. 

584. Origin of the Lichchavi* — A Folk Tale. 

—The Queen of Benares was delivered of a piece 
of flesh, -whit^h'was put into a vessel, sealed and 
thrown into the river ; but the devas caused it 
to float, and it was seen by an ascetic, who caught 
it and took it to his cell. When he saw its contents 
he put it carefully on one side ; but on looking at 
it again some time afterwards he said that it had 
become divided into two. 'Then the rudiments 
of the -human form appeared, and a beautiful 
prince and princess were presented and sucked 
their fingers, and thence drew milk. Asitwas 
difficult for the ascetic to bring them up, he deli- 
vered them to a villager ; and from being simikr 
in appearance they were called Lichchavi, which 
neme was also given to Ihe royal race that from 
them received its origin. — Hardy: Manual of 
Buddhism p. 242, 

■What is tl)e derivation alluded ■ to ? Sir M, 
Williams*' S<if*«^ri^ Dictionary gives no derivation. — 
'W, Crooke. 

. 585. Thags— Practices in Madras — Omens. 
—Madras thags, in order to ascertain whetljer 
success will or will not attend them, keep the ve- 
^aham or an image with brass appendages and 
worship a god called '^47^/1. 'They"^ bring a sheep 
and wa'sh it, and after killing it place 'the head 
before the god and a lamp on the head and pray, 
mentioning at the same time the names of the 
four quarters, and if the -nose of the* sheep's head 
tremble when they name any. particular quarter, 
they go in that direction, and if it does not trem- 
ble the expedition is deferred. — Illustrations of the 
• History a$td Practices of the Thags^ p. 298. 

. 586. Hair from the tail of a horse or Ele- 
phant.— The hair from a horse's tail is in. Europe 
commonly, regarded as a cure for wens. (Mr. 
Black: Folk Medicine, p. 152). .Does any similar 
idea prevail in India 7 Wheaan elephant passes 
through a village children try to pluck hairs from 
its tail. They are used as amulets. Is it>used for 
any special purpose or cure of any particular 
' disease P-^PF.' Crooks. 

587. A" Folk Tale.— An old man who lived 
in the suburbs of Calcutta during the-^Iast century 
dreamed that in the tank in his own yard there 
were large jars full of wealth, which he could 
g]Bt if he would only sacrifice his wife for the get- 
ting. The temptation was too much for him. He 
asked her if she would walk down. to the: place 
with him (but he did not tell why), and there he 
spoke playfully of pricking her finger to see if it 
> would bleed' quickly. 'He got three drops of 
blood, wliich were of course dropped into the 



tank, while he touched her head. She spoke of a 
headache when she came; home, and died. He 
got the jars, and became a very rich man. — 
G. H. /?.%: Luchnow. 

588. Deformities— Blind— Lame— Arteries : 

Kana,' langra, ek-rag €t>ai(fa.— People blind of an eye 
and those who are lame have an artery more 
than other people. 

^89. Thags— Omens— Snakes.— If a snake 
crosses the road before or behind a gang it is a 
bad omen : they dare not goon unless they can 
kill it. If they see it in any situation it involves 
a sacrifice unless kiWed.— Illustrations vf the I^- 
tory and Practices of the Thags, p. 68,^^. 

590. Moon.Folklore— Malabar.— The moon 
should be seen first on an auspicious day in*a 
clear sky before sunset. The belief is that, if 
first seen on-a Sunday^ one may expect during 
the ending. month happiness : Monday, disgrace; 
' Tuesday, accidental misfortune well nigh deaths 
' Wednesday, timidity ; Thursday, wealth ^^ Friday, 
female society ; and Saturday, sorrow, 

(2). The moon must not be seen on the day 

whereon Atham (asterism) and Chathurthi (fourth) 

day of the disc), before Sravanam of Chuigam. 

i If by accident she i&seen something disgraceful 

will happen. 

(3). On seeing the moon as mentioned in (i), 
one takes bff a shred from the cloth he wears and 
hoists it, and presents it to- her emblematic of 
present of an entire-cloth. 

^ 591. Panjab— JEarth-quakes- Popular su- 
perstition.— Panjdbis believe tlut the earth 
shakes when.it is over- burdened with the sins of 

'.mankind : if the shock is felt when the doors are 
open, *. e., during the day, it is auspicious; but 
the reverse is the case if it occur at midnight or 

'the latter part of the. night.— C/wt«a Mail. 

• 592. Tclingana-^Votive Rags,— The custom 
of offering votive rags is common in the Telugu 
country, where rags of all coloursmay be seen on 
a bush or tree by-the vfByudt.-^H.X^^^Prendergast : 
.Maeulipatam. 

593- Pahjab —Threshing-floor Ceremony— 
'Magic Circle— Silence. — When the corn is gar- 
nered aline (karris drawn rouiid the pile and a 
sickle is placed on the top to keep ofi evil .spirits 
• which are afraid bf iron. While it is beipg mea- 
sured the man who is weighing the grain must 
not speak. If he does, the magic circle is broken, 
and evil spirits enter and carry oflfthe grain. 
'^Chatna Mall, 

^This custom is universal in Upper India,— En.) 
Digitized by VrrOOQlC 
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594. The elegy on good Mr. Simini.— (Continued 

from para. 486). — 

And in the mango season still a daily basket came, 

With fruit as green as emerald, or redder than flame, 

By Mr. Simms the sort had been imported from Bombay, 

And sown and grown beneath his eyes— Alas and well-a- 
day ! 

And when his tiffin it was done, he took a pint precise 

Of well-cooled soda water, but it was not cooled with ice. 

And a little ganger essence (Oxley*s) Mr. Simms did say 

It comfoned his rheumatiz' — Alas and well-a-day I 

Then on a Sunday after prayers, while waiting in the 
porch 

His talk was of the Bishop and the Vestry and the 
Church I 

And two or three select yoimg men would dine with him 
that day 

To taste bis old Madeira and his curry called Malay. 

For famous was the table that good Mr. Simms dia keep 

With his home-fed ducks, his Madras fowls, and gram- 
fed Patna sheep. 

And the fruits from his own garden, and the dried fish 
from the Bay 

Sent up by bold Branch Pilot Stout— Alas and well-a- 
day 1 

And he was full of anecdote and spiced his prime Pale 
Ale 

With many a cheerful bit of talk and many a curious tale. 

How Dexter ate his buttons off, and in a one-horse chay 

My Lord Comwallis drove about — Alas and well-a-day ! 

And every Durga Puja would good Mr. Simms explore 

The famous river Hooghly up as high as Barrack pore. 

And visit the Menagerie, and in his pleasant way 

Declare that all the bears were bores— Alas and well-a- 
day I 

Then if the weather it was fine to Chinsurah he*d go, 

With his nieces three in a pinnace, and a smart young 
man or so, 

In bright blue coats and waistcoats, which were sparkling 
as the day, 

And curly hair and white kid gloves — a lover like array ! 

And at Chinsurah they walked about, and then they went 
to tea. 

With the ancient merchant Van der Zank and the widow 
Van der Zee ; 

They were old friends of Mr. Simms, and parting he 
would say, 

** Perchance we ne^er may meet again" — ^Alas and well- 
a-day ! 

At length the hour did come for him, which surely comes 
for all, 

From the beggar in his hovel to the monarch in his hall. 

And when it came to Mr. Simms, he gently passed away. 

As falling into pleasant sleep— Alas and well-a-day ! 

And on his face there lingered still a sweet smile and a 
bland, 

His Bible lying by his side, and some roses in his hand : 

His spectacles still marked the place where he had read 
that day, 

The wor(fs of faith and hope which cheered his spirit on 
its way. 

And many were the weeping friends who followed him 
next night 

In many mourning coaches found by Solitude and Kyte, 

And many a circle still laments the good, the kind, the 
gay, 



The hospitable Mr. Simms — Alas and well-a-day ! 

[The above graphic sketch of a Calcutta Clerk of the old days 
is from " Bole Ponjis : conlaining the tale of the Buccaneer : A 
Bottle of Red Ink : The Decline and Fall of Ghosts and other in- 
gredients : by Henry Meredith Parker^ Bengal Civil Service : 
2 Vbts.f Ihacker and Company^ London and Calcutta^ 1852.— 
Ed] 

595. An old book.— I have a large folio Edition of 
Henry Stephen's Appian's History, printed about 300 years 
ago. The text is in the original Greek with a parallel 
translation in Latin. On the title page are two auto- 
graphs — 

"Jas. Thos. Grant, 

Benares, 1802. 

Ben. O' Reilly, 

Furruckabad, 1800." 

Who were these old Anglo-Indians ? And is the work of 

any commercial value ?— (7. H, M. 



PHILOLOGY. 

596. Nats— Their secret argot.— The following vocabu- 
lary of the argot of the Nat tribe is taken from Captain 
David Richardson's account of the Bazigars in Asiatic 
Researches, VII., p. 451 sq. Most of the words are inver- 
sions or corruptions of Hindi or Urdu. 

Fire . . g&, k&g, (dg,) 

Bamboo . . suban^ ndns, (bdns,) 

Pipe , , limchiy nilam^ {chtlam,) 

Breath , , mada^ nam^ (dam,) 

Remembrance . . dai^ kiydd^ iydd,) 

. . vigi/u^ naqir^ (faqir.) 

, . ragha^ rhary (ghar,) 

, . Dusivatuhy kindustdn^ {Hindustdn.) 

. . dhariy bidhoTy {idhar,) 

. . bajOy nab, {joib^ 

• . oitky roHj {kaun.) 

. . balaniy kambd (lanibd,) 

. . ndsy sama^ {mds,) 

. . /ana, kat, 

, . maruy kontr, (umr.) 

, . sipa, chir, (pir). 

. . lageh, ralia, (qi/ah,) 

, . danirUy kubarti (nibarii,) 

. . nond, nasOj (sond.) 

. . fashta. naldsh, (taldsfi,) 

. . nanbaJtry kanbando, (anbando), 

. . raswd, qudris, (wdtts,) 



A beggar 

House 

India 

Hither 

When 

Who 

Long 

Month 

Nat 

Age 

Saint 

Fort 

Opposite 

Gold 

Search 

Disagreement 

Heir 



597. N.-W. P.— Special use of word tarkari (vege^- 
tables).- In a case lately tried by me, a Muhammadan 
witness stated that he had gone into the butcher's Quarter 
of the town to buy tarkdri, I remarked that he had gone 
to a queer place to buy vegetables. The explanation was 
then offered that the word tarkdri was used as a polite 
euphemism for beef. This use of the word is new to 
me.— V, A. Smith, Muzajfamagar, 



LOCAL mSTORY. 

598. Doings of the Early Portuguese in Bengal — Fryer, 
a traveller of 1680, remarks :— " The Bay of Bengal being 
infested as much as the coast by outlawed Portuguese, 
the most cursedly base of all mankind that are known, 
this bastard brood lurking in the islands at the mouth of 
the Ganges, by the name of Buccaneers." Captain Hamil- 
ton, who travelled in India between 1688 and 1723, and 
is a good authority, writes :— " The first safe anchoring 
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place in the river is off the mouth of a river about 12 
leagues above Saugor, commonly known by the name of 
Rogue*s River, which had that appellation from some 
banditti Portuguese, who were followers of Sultan Sujah, 
when Emir Jemal, Aurungzeb's general, drove that unfor- 
tunate prince out of his province of Bengal : * for those 
Portuguese having no way to subsist after their master's 
flight to the kingdom of Arrakan, betook themselves to 
piracy among the islands at the mouth of the Ganges, and 
that river having communication with all the channels 
from Xatigam to the westward, from this river they 
used to sally out and. commit depredations on those that 
traded in the river of Hooghly." 

599. General Stuart. — A Hinduised European.— (Para. 
261). The late General Stuart at one period of his life, at 
least, conformed so much in externals to Brahmanical 
injunctions that he was known in the service by the name 
of " Hindd Stuart." His manners had the mild placidity 
of a well-bred Hindu conjoined with a cheerfulness which 
was very engaging. He was also a man of varied 
and extensive information, and was much beloved by 
the natives. While in command at Agra, we have 
heard that he used to go down to the river side and 
join the Natives in their ritual ablutions. A story is told 
of his having been refused admittance to the Fort by 
the sentry on his returning late one evening while mas- 
querading in Hindu costume. On his declaring to the 
sepoy that he was the Colonel, he bluntly replied that he 
did not believe a word of it. The officer on guard was 
at length appealed to, nor did the sentry fare the worse 
as his superior highly approved of his vigilant care which 
was also complimentary to his own ability to beseem 
an orthodox Hindu. — Calcutta Review^ VII, p. 224. 

600. Meemt — Tomb of General Gillespie. — The fol- 
lowing is the inscription on the tomb of General Gilles- 
pie, killed in the assault on Kalanga— 31st October, 
1814 ;— 

Vellore Comellis Palim bang. 

Sir R.,R. Gilksfie. 

DJoejocarta, 

$ist October^ 18 14. 

Kalanga, 

To the east is another slab recording the fact that the 

whole was repaired in 1862 by his old Corps, the 8th K. 

R. I. Hussars.— a R. C. Williams : Dehra-Dutu 

Memoir^ p. 136. 

601. Dehra-Dun— Inscription at Kalanga. — " On the 
highest point of the hill above this town stood the Fort of 
Kalanga. After two assaults on the 31st October and 
27th November, it was captured by the British troops 
on the 30th November, 18 14, and completely razed 
to the ground. This is inscribed as a tribute of respect 
for our gallant adversary Bulbudder, Commander of the 
Fort, and his brave Goorkhas, who were afterwards, while 
in the service of Runjeet Singh, shot down in their ranks 
by Afghan artillery.'*— a R. C Williams: Memoir, 
p. 136. 

602. Portugniese treatment of Natives. — Even Vasco 
de Gama on taking a Musalman vessel set fire to it and 
the crew perished in the flames. In Calicut he had 50 
prisoners hung and sent their hands and feet as presents 
to the king of the place. If a native strack a Ponu- 
guese, his hand was cut off. Natives were not allowed by 
the Portuguese to equip vessels. Tavemier writes;—** The 
natives of the country of Goa are not allowed by the Por- 



tuguese to bear any offices, but only in reference to the 
law, vis.y as advocates, solicitors, and scriveneers, and 
they keep them very much under, though the Portuguese 
have been offered ^eat sums of money to suffer the na- 
tives to wear hose and shoes, yet they will not allow it." 
The Portuguese took pariahs into their houses, and the 
contempt the Hindus had for pariahs passed to the Por- 
tuguese. A Jesuit remarks that the disrespect paid to 
the Portuguese passed to all Europeans, who were con- 
founded with the natives by the Portuguese, lliis in- 
duced the Jesuits in Madura to conform to native cus- 
toms. A Portuguese traveller writes :— "That many Por- 
tuguese supported themselves by keeping slaves ; some 
had 20, some 30 : many young slaves were sent by their 
masters to sell sweetmeats and also brought gain to their 
masters by prostitution.— Ca/cw/Za Review, V. p. 268.— 



ANTIQUITIES. 

603. Jhansi— Engraved title-deed. — The following is 
a curious example of a title-deed engraved in stone. It 
is an inscription on one of two upright pillars in Sonak- 
pura, a Jhansi village on the banks of the Das&n. The 
pillars have each a carved figure of a warrior with shield 
and spear. These personages are now worshipped by 
the villagers as Sant and Basant ; but are no doubt only 
the two Brahmin heroes commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion:— 

Ram R3im.^Sambat 1603 : Brdkman Hira Singh Ju 
Manje Moda O Madho Das ta ramni Suputr 966 mudftpa- 
we Karanpura men, — Rattan Singh Ponwdr, Raja 
Rdmgafh Magh Sudi iSi ba kalam Ldla Amdn Singh 
Bakshi,"—'' Ram Ram, Sambat year 1603, (1547 A. D.) 
Hfra Singh Brdhman and Madho Das of Moda village to 
get for their fair wives and good children 966 bfghas rent- 
free in Karanpur. (Signed) Rattan Singh Ponwir, Raja 
of Rimgarh; on the 15th of the light half of Magh, by the 
pen of Lala Am&n Singh, Treasurer." (Moda is a village 
on the opposite side of the DasAn, in Hamirpur, probably 
in the old Ramgarh State. Karanpura is the name of 
Son^pura. — % S. Meston, 

604. Jamal-ud-din Hussain, Viceroy of Patna, — Sir 
P. Roe says he met Jamalud-din Hussain, Viceroy of 
Patna, who " showed me a book he had composed of all 
memorable things that had happened under three kings 
whom he had served, and offering me a copy if I could 
get it translated. It also treated of the kings* revenue 
and the manner of raising \\P —Voyage to India, Pinker^ 
tores Collection, Will, ^. 11. [What book was this ?] 



605 Budaun— The City of Saints. — Budaun is called 
by Muhammadans Piran Shahr because it is the burial 
place of so many saints {Pir\ and the poet Amfr Khusm 
writes of it :— " The soil of this place is so sacred, owng 
to its being the resting place of so many saints, that its 
dust should be used as collyrium {surma) for the eyes.— 
(C. P, Carmichael : Settlement Report, p. 86^ s^. 

606. Thags— Caves of Ellora.— Thags believe that 
every one of the operations of their trade are to be seen 
depicted in the caves— men strangling others, burying 
bodies or carrying them to the graves. Every trade in 
the world is delineated ihert,^Illustrations of the History 
and Practices of the Thags, p, 109, sq. 
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607. Burmah — Confusion of Beliefs.— In 
the village of Tamwe, just outside Rangoon, I 
noticed the facts related below near the house of 
a Ponni. A P6nni is nominally a Brihman, but 
really the Bunnanised descendant of Hindus of 
caste pretensions from Manipur, and probably 
other parts of Assam and Bengal. He always 
poses as a strict Hind(i. In Mandalay and per- 
haps elsewhere the P6nni is the descendant of 
Hindiis with caste, the Kath6 {th as in thing) of 
Hiodtis without caste. The latter are far more 
Burmanized than the former, and are sometimes 
Buddhists. Both classes will tell the enquirer 
that they are Manipuris ; the former no doubt 
often are so and keep up communications with 
the old country. There was an ordinary plat- 
form, mud-plastered Hindii fashion, on which 
was a wide square pillar of mud or mud-plastered 
bricks, out of which grew a tulsi plant in the 
orthodox Hind^ style. Over the tulsi tree was 
hong from a bamboo cross-bar, supported by two 
bamboo posts, a small chatty (in appearance like 
those used about Murshidabad for wedding cere- 
monies) dripping water. At the two corners of the 
platform further from the house and facing it 



were two small shrines. In shape they were just 
ordinary Buddhist chaityas. One contained dried 
tulsi leaves and sticks and the other a small 
silvered sitting Buddha, such as one sees in and 
about every Burmese pagoda still in use. Here 
is a case of a confusion of beliefs. But I may 
mention as accounting for the sitting Buddha, 
that I have in brass a sitting Buddha (or perhaps 
Bodhisattva) of the Nepalese, not the Burmese 
type, which I bought Cone of three images) in 
the Patna bazar as a representation of Lachh- 
man !— i?. C. Temple. 

608. Ajodhya— Local Shrine— Matgair. — 

He was son of Bhibhikhan, a brother to Havana, 
but very faithful to Rdma in his expedition to 
Ceylon, and came here with Rdma after the con- 
quest of Lankd, and was made Kotwal or Chief 
Officer of the Police. It is very curious that 
offerings at this Hind(i shrine are taken by a 
Muhammadan faqln — Kakku Mall : Fyzahad, 

609. Rampur— Rohilkhand— Idol worship- 
ped by the Bhurjis or grain-parchers.— There 
is an idol known as Chundakhtal at Tahsii Shah- 
bad, where Bhurjis (grain-parchers) of the N.-W. 
Provinces assemble once a year in As4rh to 
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worship the Goddess, and settle their caste 
affairs. The general belief is that no theft has 
ever been committed in this fair. Once an 
attempt to commit theft was made by some one 
in old times and the offender became blind. — 
Hamiduzzaffar Khan. 

610. Ladakh— Consecrated food for the 
8oul8 of the dead— The Buddhist god of the 
dead. — " In the temple of Cheuresi I witnessed 
the consecration of food for the use of the souls of 
those condemned to hell, where it seemed they 
would otherwise starve. The Kashuk Lama pre- 
sided, and was seated above the other priests. I 
was placed close to him, and the other assistants 
were ranged on cushions along the wall. The 
Lama consecrated barley and water, and poured 
them from a silver saucer into a brass basin, occa- 
sionally striking two brass cymbals together, re- 
citing or chanting prayers, to which an inferior 
Lama from time to time uttered responses aloud, 
accompanied by the rest in an under-tone. After 
the ceremony tea was served round. Cheuresi, 
the god of the dead, is a male figure of the middle 
size, in a sitting attitude, having four arms, the 
two outermost elevated, and the two inner raised 
and joined as if in prayer. The features were 
mild, and the expression agreeable ; the whole 
person was coated with gold. The head was en- 
circled by a tiara of thick plates of gold resem- 
bling large leaves, which were studded with tur- 
quoises, and his breast was covered with a net- 
work of the stones intermixed with small rubies 
and emeralds of no great value." — Moorcroft &• 
Trebeck : Travels in the Himalayas, /, p. 342. 

611. Dehra-Dun— The Mahasu Deota.— 
(Continued from para. 423). The deity was 
then, after the performance of certain cere- 
monies, brought to the village in great state 
in a pdlki covered with silver. An enormous 
concourse followed, consisting of all the idlers 
in the country and the inhabitants of other 
villages through which the procession accom- 
panying the idol had passed. The amateur 
hierophants were only fed for one day, but the 
people attached to the Deota's temple ifever 
stayed for less than six months, or as long as 
they could find entertainment at the expense of 
their hosts. To defray the cost of the entertain- 
ment collections had to be made at the different 
khats in the division, at the rate of 8 annas a 
houne or more, according to the means of the 
proprietor. Many other contributions were also 
exacted, such as ghi, goats and supplies of vari- 
ous sorts, amounting altogether to a heavy tax 
upon the people, who attributed the occurrence of 
an accident in any village to the indignation 01 
the unpropitiated deity. To check these exactions. 
Major Young passed summary orders at lUlsi 



in the presence of the assembled Sydnas, banish- 
ing the Deota and his attendants from the district 
of Jaunsar Bawar, and also commanded the 
Vazir to abstain from accepting any invitation 
on the part of Mahdsu without the sanction of 
Government. Yet I have heard from Mr. Corn- 
wall, the late Settlement Officer of Jaunsar 
Bawar, that he continues to give trouble to this 
day. — G. R. C. Williams : Memoir, p. 172, sq. 

612. Bengal— Shashti, the Protectress of 
Children. — The patroness of mothers and the 
protectress of children is Shashtl, who is repre- 
sented in the image of a woman riding on a cat 
and nursing a child. This amiable goddess is 
regarded with particular affection by all Hindii 
mothers. At the birth of a child homage is ren- 
dered to her, and presents to her are neither 
few nor far between so long as the child does 
give proof of the approaching manhood, at non- 
attainment of which an end is put to her control- 
ling influence. Every son and every daughter is 
regarded as the child and servant of Shashti, and 
when afflicted with sickness offerings proper to 
her dignity and taste are freely made. The do- 
mestic cat is accordingly treated with peculiar 
reverence, and to strike puss is regarded as a 
daring impiety. No less than six annual festivals 
are celebrated in the honour of the goddess, of 
which the one held in the month Jyestha (May) 
is the most remarkable. The home of the god- 
dess is the Banyan tree, and there at her festival 
all the village women assemble. Barren women 
pray to her for children, and are given presents 
by those blessed with offspring. On this occa- 
sion sons-in-law are invited by their fathers-in-law, 
presented with flowers and clothes, and hospita- 
bly entertained. General festivity goes on. — From 
Calcutta Review, XV III ^ p. 52. 

613. Khudrau Tree— A Folk Etymology — 
Vol. I, Note 5. This tree, as far as I learn, flour- 
ishes in Sikkim only, where it is known to Botan- 
ists by the names of Abies Khatran, Abies Morind- 
and Abies Smithiana, It is a kind of spruce fir. I 
can hardly credit that the Lepchas of Sikkim 
would style the tree by the Persian word Khudrau 
(self-grown) ; and if so, would restrict the same to 
the spruce fir only when all their other forest 
trees are also mostly self-grown.— /. G. Delmerick. 



614, Kashmir— Offerings to Mountain Spi- 
rits.—" On the top of the Pfr Panjdl Pass we 
found a tower and some other small buildings 
and poles with votive offerings to the mountain 
spirits : amongst them were two shawls presented 
by the Diwdn Moti Rim when he had ascended 
the Pass on his way to the conquest of Kashmir*'* 
-^Moorcrofi : Travels, II, p. 295, sq. 
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615. Madras— Tree and Animal Worship. 
— ** The inferior tribes liave liberty of conscience 
in fancying their deities and worshipping them. 
I have seen at many Muckwas* houses a square 
stake of wood with a few notches cut about it, 
and that stake drove into the ground, about two 
feet of it being left above, and that is covered 
with some cadjans or cocoanut tree leaves, and 
is a temple and a god to that family. Some 
worship the first animal they see in the morning — 
let it be a cat, dog or serpent, and they pay their 
adorations to it the whole day. Others choose a 
tree of their father's or some dear friend's plant- 
ing, and that he gets consecrated, and it then 
becomes his god." — Hamilton's Account of the East 
IndicS'-Pinkerton*s Collection, VIII , p. 376. 

616. Gond Deities— Serpent- Worship.-— 

Budha Pen is the great god of the Gonds. He is 
universally worshipped even by those who have 
become Hinduised. Two grand festivals appear 
to be held in his honour (in the months of M^gh 
and Bhidon), when the usual ofierings of cocoa- 
nuts, betel nut, &c., are made, and cows, goats 
and fowls are sacrificed. The sacrifice of the cow 
is considered an essential part of the worship by 
the hill Gonds. A few stones daubed with ver- 
milion represent the god. Serpent-worship pre- 
vails to some extent. There are images of serpents 
at Sahuspur and Ambagarh. I was told in one 
place that the serpent is worshipped every three 
years when a vessel of milk is left for him. Lingo 
is held in great veneration in some parts, but else- 
where the very name is unknown. Dulha Deo, 
who is the great god of another aboriginal tribe— 
the Baigas — is also greatly esteemed in some 
places, as also the Hindu god Mahddeo. — P, N, 
Bose, J. A. S. B., 1890, p. 281. 

617. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Deities 
in Trees. — The Korwas say that the only tree in 
which godlings (deota) live is that which grows 
over ttie village shrine (mdttrar.) The Patdris 
say that in the bira tree live the Rdkshasas and 
the D4nos in the semal or cotton tree. But this 
is only the case with ancient trees. The Deohdr 
or collective village gods live in the tree under 
which their shrine is built. The Ghasiyas say 
that the only ghosts or demons which live in trees 
are those which are settled in them by the village 
Baiga or priest. The Kharwdrs, who are more 
Hinduised than the others, say that Devi lives 
in thtpipal tree.— W. Crooke. 

618. Japan— Images of Animals, &c., plac- 
ed on Shrines.— (Para. 152.) «• Among the frag- 
ments of pottery found in the imperial burial 
mounds of Japan are figures of men and hoi-ses, 
3ttch as, by the happy thought of a kind-hearted 



Mikado, took the place of the household that 
used to be buried with their master. The 
Mikado's brother had died. On this day they as- 
sembled those who had been in his imme- 
diate service, and buried them all upright 
round his sepulchre alive. For many days they 
died not, but day and night wept and cried — 
at last they died and rotted. Dogs and crows 
assembled and ate them. The Mikado hearing 
the sound of their weeping and crying, felt sad* 
dened and pained in his heart. He commanded 
all his high officers, saying: — * It is a very painful 
matter to force those whom one has loved during 
life to follow him in death, and though it is an 
ancient custom, why follow it if it is bad?' 
When the Empress died he called them together 
and said :— * In the case of the present burying 
what shall be done ?* Thereupon Nominosukune 
advanced and proposed a convenient plan. He 
sent for a hundred of the clay workers' tribe, and 
set them to make forms of men and horses and 
various things. Thereby one of the fictions 
dear to primitive custom were turned in place of 
the originals."—/. L. Bower: Japanese Pottery: 
London^ 1890. 

[This mav explain the Indian custom. Are there any similar 
legends in this country ?— £d.] 



SOCIOLOGY- 



619. South Mirzapur Aborigines — Bhui- 
yars, Kharwars, Pankas— Funeral Cere- 
monies. — At the time of death they make the 
dying man touch a waist cloth (dhoti) and a calf 
which are given to his sister's son (bhdnja). If 
the dying man is very old and they can procure 
it, they put Ganges water in his mouth. The 
souls of the dead are believed never to return to 
their former homes. If they are not worshipped 
once a year tney injure the relatives. Among 
the Kharwdrs when a man is dying they make 
him touch a female calf which is given to a 
Brahman. They put Ganges water and a leaf of 
the tulsi plant in his mouth, and present some 
clothes and cash to a Brahman. After death 
they take the corpse north of tiie village and 
cremate it. The eldest son of the dead man 
fires the pyre. They do not place any imple- 
ments, &c., with the corpse. After the crema* 
tion is over they sweep the ashes together and 
sprinkle over them a mixture of unboiled milk, 
barley and sesamum. The sesamum and barley 
are supposed to support the soul in the next 
world. The Pankas also make the dying man 
touch a calf which is given to a Brdhman. All 
the members of the family pour water into his 
mouth. After death they carry the corpse to a 
neighbouring stream or to the regular cremation 
place (marghat) and burn it. The eldest son fires 
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the pyre. No implements are placed near the 
pyre and no grain is sprinkled over it. The souls 
of the dead are not believed to return to the 
family home. But the spirits are worshipped in 
the month of Phdlgun (February) and fowls are 
offered to them. They believe that the souls of 
the good live in comfort with Paramesar. The 
bad are thrown into the pit (hund) of Naraka. 
The Bhuiyas give a calf in the name of old 
people to a Brdhman. The eldest son or, in his 
absence, the senior relation present fires the P3rre. 

No implements or grain are placed on the pyre. 
The soul never returns home but stays with 
Paramesar as he orders.— W^. Croohc. 

630. Pliny's Account of Elephants in 
India. Vol. I, Note 34.— Pliny in B. VI, C. 22, 
states that among the nations situated on the 
banks of the Ganges is that of the Gangrides 
Calinga ; here there is a half savage tribe whose 
duty it is to hunt the elephant and to tame him 
when captured, for it is by the aid of these 
animals that they plough. Pliny does not assert 
here as in B. VIII, C. i, that it is only those of 
smaller growth which the Indians call bastards 
{notki) are employed by them in ploughing. 

Now, I think, it is not improbable that the 
Indian word path or patha, meaning a small young 
elephant, might have been written in Latin as 
nothus (bastard), or the common Indian name of 
the elephant, kdthi as nothi, (bastards). 

Ndta or its feminine ndti is, as far as I am 
aware, only applied to human beings, and not to 
animals or anything else. 

Elephants are not now, I believe, employed 
anywhere in India for ploughing ; but in former 
times, when large tracts of forests existed all over 
the country, and elephants were cheap and 
plentiful, they may have been so used. Indeed, 
I am told that camels are still used in parts of 
Rdjputiaa for ploughing. Is this is a fact ?— 
7. G. Delmerick. 

[The word ndia is certainly applied to oxen, but apparently 
not to any other animal. — Ed.] 

6ai. Gond deities — Clan Totemism. — 
Besides the greater gods there appear to be 
special minor deities for each sub-division (got). 
The Gonds are divided into five gots. One of 
these gots comprises worshippers of three deities^ 
another of four deities, and so on. The three 
deities of the first of these three gots are, I am 
told, the bull, the tiger and the crocodile. These 
animals are considered sacred, and would not 
contribute towards the food of those who belong 
to this particular got; but the members of the 
other gots would not scruple to eat the flesh of 
any of these animals. I cannot, however, vouch 
for the correctness of this information. I often 



enquired about the got gods, but never got any 
satisfactory answer. The four deities of the four 
god got are, I was informed at one place, the 
Budha deo himself and his three brothers. Agin 
Kumdr, Rausirna and Audia Singha : at another 
place I was told the four gods were the tortoise, 
the crocodile, a kind of fish called bodk^ and a 
ferocious bird the name of which was given as 
sarewa.—P. N, Bose : J, A, S. B., 1890, p. 281. 

[This is an interesting sample of what is evidently clan 
totemism of which numerous instances have been found in other 
parts of the country. For full discussion of the subject, see 
Mr, J, G. Fraur: loUmism, p. 7, j^.— Ed] 

623. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Teeth^ 
Clothes, &c. — The Korwas do not draw any 
omens from the breaking of a tooth while eating. 
They have no special rules about putting on 
clothes. Women's hair is bound up on the right 
side. They do not tie the clothes of the bride 
and bridegroom at marriages, nor do they wear 
flowers or leaves on special occasions. The 
Patdris consider it a very bad omen if a tooth 
break or the tongue be bitten while eating. If a 
child be born with teeth it is an exceedingly evil 
omen. They always put the arm into the right 
sleeve of a jacket first, and the same is the rule 
with putting on shoes. Women will not tie their 
hair in a knot on the right side. They make a 
knot in the clothes of the bride and bridegroom 
at marriage. They put a crown (maur) on the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom and decorate 
them with flowers. The gmda, or Indian mari- 
gold, is generally used for this purpose. The 
Ghasiyas have no rule about putting on clothes. 
The Ghasiya women tie their hair in a knot on 
the left side. They knot the clothes of the bride 
and bridegroom at marriage. They do not 
decorate the bride and bridegroom with flowers, 
but they tie wreaths of mango leaves over the 
door of the marriage shed. The Bhuiydrs con- 
sider that if a child is born with teeth it becomes 
a Ddno or demon. Their women tie their hair 
in a knot on the right side. They tie the clothes 
of the bride and bridegroom in a simple knot» 
and do not enclose pice or betel as most of these 
people do. They have no marriage pavilion and 
do not even perform the ceremony in the court- 
yard (dngan) but outside. They have no marriage 
crown or flower decoration for the bride and 
bridegroom. If a man*s tooth breaks or his 
tongue is cut while eating, they consider that 
some one has cast the evil eye on the food. 
They consider that a child born with teeth was 
a Rdkshasa or D&no in a previous birth. When 
they put on new clothes they first sprinkle them 
with turmeric. Then they stand facing the east, 
and first put the right arm into the right sleeve 
and the right foot into the right shoe. This is 
done only when putting on clothes for the first 
time. Their women tie their hair neither to the 
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right nor left, but in the middle of the head. 
Their marriage crowns are always made by men 
of the Dusadh tribe. They do not put flowers 
on the bride and bridegroom. Some tie mango 
leaves to the crown. Poor members of the tribe 
who cannot afford a crown make a wreath of man- 
go leaves to answer the purpose. The Pankas 
say that new clothes should be put on for the 
first time on a Friday, They have no rule as to 
which side women should tie up their hair. The 
same is the case with the Bhuiyas. — W, Crook$. 

623. Gonds^Burial Rites,— The dead are 
usually buried with head to the north and feet to 
the south. Great care is taken of the graves of 
distinguished persons. Earthen mounds are 
raised over them which are kept very clean, and 
protected from the sun and rain by a shed. Rude 
clay figures of men and horses (see para. 152) 
are kept on the mound, symbolic probably of the 
way in which the departed have ^one to heaven. 
A few days after death the srdddha takes place, 
when caste people are fed. When cremation is 
practised— as it is by those who are somewhat 
Hinduised —mounds are raised over the ashes of 
the dead. These mounds usually point north- 
south, but sometimes east- west. Quantities 
of paddy are sometimes put on the mounds as 
oflferings to the spirits of the dead. — P. N, Boss : 
J A.S.B., 1890, p. 282. 

624. South Mirzapur—Aborigines-- Arti- 
cles placed with the Corpse. — The Korwas 
when burning a corpse place near it the orna- 
ments and clothes of the deceased and an axe. 
They leave the axe there unbroken. If the de- 
ceased had a gun it is not taken to the burning 
ground, but left with the corpse. The corpse is 
covered with a piece of new cloth. The Patdris 
aud Majhwlirs give the implements of the de- 
ceased to the Patdri priest. No animals are 
sacrificed at the funeral. When the Ghasiyds 
burn or bury a corpse they do not leave any 
articles with it ; but they break the kardkan or 
waist string of the deceased. If wood is procur- 
able they cremate the dead : if not, they bury 
them. No animals are sacrificed at the cre- 
mation or burial. The Bhuiydrs bury young 
children and those who die of cholera or small- 
pox. They are supposed to be directly under 
the influence of the disease goddess and hence 
do not need the purification of fire. All others 
are burnt. They have no rule that bodies should 
be buried or burnt in any particular direction 
from the village, but in all cases the head of the 
corpse lies towards the north and its feet to the 
south. No articles are burnt or biiried with the 
corpse. When a man is burnt they throw away 
an axe and in the case of a woman a weeding 
spud (khurpa) where the burial or cremation takes 



place. No one dares to touch such things. A 
piece of new cloth is put on the corpse. Where 
the corpse is burnt they leave a platter {dauna) 
made of leaves containing a little boiled rice. 
They sprinkle the place with various grains — 
hodo^ sduwan, maize, mijhri^ salt, turmeric, &c. 
This is the food of the dead in the next world. 
No animal is sacrificed. The Kharwdrs bury 
young children and cremate all adults. No 
implements, &c., are placed with the corpse, nor 
animals sacrificed. The Pankas have the same 
rules: so have the Bhuiydrs, — W, Crooks, 

625. Oil-rubbing.— Hindds bathe in oil twice 
a week generally in Southern India. The first 
condition required is that the person required to 
rub himself with oil must not do it himself, at 
least the first handful. So among persons who 
could not afiord to pay for a professional oil- 
rubber, a child is asked to take the first handful 
from the cup and rub on the head of him who sits 
for an oil-rubbing. 

626. Madras— Drinking custom.— Libation. 

— The Brahmans of Southern India, before 
they begin to drink water on other occasions 
except at meals generally pour out a little of the 
water standing in the drinking vessel. At meal 
time they do not do so, but take the water with- 
out pouring out any portion. This method of 
wasting a little of the elemental fluid is resorted 
to, to remove any bad matter in the upper surface, 
which the water inherits from the Siir.^Pandif 
Naiesa Sastri: Madras. 

627. Punjab— The Sraddba— A Legend.— 
Hindiis do not allow their sons, during the fort- 
night sacred to the worship of the manes, to wash 
their bodies or clothes, shave or bathe, as they 
believe that the dirt thus removed will reach 
and annoy the spirits of their ancestors. The 
story goes that Rdja Karan made a vow that he 
would not touch food until he had given a maund 
and a quarter of gold daily to Brahmans. When 
he died he went to heaven, and was there given 
a palace of gold to live in and gold for his food 
and drink, as this was all he had given away 
in charity during his life. Finally, in his distress 
he asked to be allowed to return to earth for 
fifteen days. His prayer was granted, and he 
occupied himself during his time of grace in 
giving nothing but food in charity, being so busy 
that he neglected to bathe, shave or wash his 
clothes. —Chaina Mall. 



628. Madras— Kana Machi.— (See Punjab 
Notes <S- Queries, No. 703, Vol. IV.). I was surprised 
to see that the blind-man's-bufif is called Kan^ 
M4chi in Northern India. The same name is given 
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to it in the south. But the derivation is 
different. YJkak Mdchi, the blind fly, is no 
doubt the correct derivation as I now see it. But 
in the south, where this game is called Kdnd 
MUchehi, the meaning is covering the eyes. The 
following verse is repeated when the party is 
sent out to catch one of his fellow-players :— 

Kdnd MUcheki re re 
Katu Mticheki re re 
Nekkoru palam 
Nikkoru palam 
Kond odi va 

O you blind eyed, O you left in wilderness 
(by the eyes being tied up). To me and to you 
obtain a fruit and run back to me. — Pandit Nafesa 
Sastri : Madras. 



629. Madras— The Plank-seat.— The plank- 
seat is generally used in South Indian households 
and while performing the morning, noon or even- 
ing prayers, or while partaking of the daily meals, 
the people always sit on a plank-seat. The earth 
is supposed to attract the splendour or electricity 
(tejas) that is being generated in a man on these 
occasions when he sits on the bare earth. So 
plank-seats are used to separate him from the 
earth. And another always must put down the 
plank-seat, and the person himself must never 
assist himself with it. This is the most im- 
portant peculiarity to be remembered. — Pandit 
Natesa Sastri : Madras. 

630. The Custom of Nose-boring— Kuppan. 
— In several South Indian families the name Kup- 
pan or Kuppusvanu is a very common one. The 
bearer of this name will always have the right half 
of his nose bored, somuch so that if ever we come 
across a man with such a mark in his nose we can 
call him Kuppusv^nii. This name is given and the 
nose is bored when the first child in the family dies. 
To preserve the second child from the hands of 
death, its nose is pierced as soon as it is born, and 
it is rolled in a heap of rubbish that it may be- 
come distasteful to Fama, the god of death. If the 
child is a male it is named Kuppusvdnti, the lord 
of rubbish, and if female Kupparchelu, the femi- 
nine of Kuppusv6n6.— Panii^ Natesa Sastri: Madras. 

631. Muzaffarnagar— Birth Ceremonies.— 
When a woman is pregnant the s&d ceremony 
should be performed in the seventh month. The 
woman's lap is filled with fruit by her friends. At 
the time of delivery a small pit is dug in the 
ground near where the woman is lying. After 
the child is born it is dosed with a concoction 
of ajwain (dill), treacle and giigal, which is Icnown 
as janam gUnti. After the child is born the girls 
of the house wash the baby and are entitled to a 



present known as didh dhuldi or pistdn dhuldi. The 
woman is washed for the first time on the ckhati 
or sixth day, and the friends are feasted. She is 
washed again after the tenth day. Brdhmans and 
the brotherhood are fed. Various people have 
various times for shaving the child's head. Some 
do it on the tenth day after birth, which is known 
as the dasuthan. On that day in some castes the 
women assemble at the village well and worship. 
The woman who has had the child offers up some 
of her milk at the well and lights a lamp at the 
shrine of Bh6miya, the local village god. — W. 
Crooke. 

632. Madras— Birth Custom.— The South 
Indian mothers after confinement bathe on the 
eleventh day in hot water except in the district of 
Tinnevelly, where the cool and refreshing waters 
of the Tdmhraparni alone are resorted to by these 
mothers on the eleventh day, be they rich or poor. 
— Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras. 



633. Muzaffarnagar— Death Ceremonies. — 
When a person is on the point of death he is 
taken off his bed and laid on some straw on the 
ground. This is done as vicious ghosts cannot 
put their feet on the earth. As breath leaves his 
body they twist his legs and arms up together 
and put the corpse into a sort of bamboo cage 
known as pinjri, in which it is removed to the 
cremation place. If the deceased was an old 
man they put on the four corners of the cage 
four lotus flowers made of silver, and throw a 
shawl over the corpse. This is not done in the 
case of young men. — W. CrooJce, 



634. Madras— Oath— Witnesses to it.— The 
witnesses to an oath are the eight directions,— the 
earth, the sky, the green trees, the grass, the sun 
and moon, the stone and the Kiveri (used in the 
general sense of any river). — Pandit Natesa Sastri : 
Madras. 



635. Thags— Initiation.— " If the sanction of 
the goddess be indicated by the omens the group 
retire in high spirits to the place where the sleep- 
ing traveller awaits his death. The gurUf then 
turning to the west, takes a handkerchief and 
ties at one end a knot in which he encloses a 
rupee. This knot is of a peculiar description, and 
the privilege of tying it is confined to those who 
have been regularly introduced to their occupa- 
tion. The clumsy pupil leaves the end of the 
handkerchief {rUmdl) exposed : the more accom> 
plished practitioner conceals the end within the 
knot. This is the mark of his regular induction." — 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thags : 
London^ 1837, p. 60. 
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636. Madras — Three times and three 
tiroes— (Mukkale mtiun vdtti.)— An oath takes 
its shape as a firm oath when the maker of the 
oath is asked to repeat it three times. Say it three 
times and three times is the saying. MukkdU miiun 
vdtii *soUu. — Pandit NaUsa Sastri : Madras, 

637. Two Essentials in every Hindu 
house :— 

1. That it should have a chauk open to the 

sky night and day. 

2. That some portion on the roof (no matter 

how small) should be tiled, so as to dis- 
tinguish it as a dwelling-house as 
distinct from a math. — Edwin Greaves : 
Mirzapur. 

[The second condition appears to be local : at least to prevail 
only in towns.— Ed.] 

638. Ludhiana — Kharpanch. —The khar- 
panch deserves mention as a growth of our 
system. He is a sharer who has acquired a 
reputation for cleverness and for knowing law, 
and has probably sharpened his wits by hanging 
about our courts. He is invariably in opposition 
to the lambard^rs and to Government ; but his 
advice is taken on all matters by individuals or 
by the whole community. Any one wishing to 
institute a case consults him ; and he is always 
ready to suggest to a sharer some cause of 
quarrel with his neighbour. The " kharpanch '* 
is in fact the village mischief-maker, and every- 
body's business is his. — Ludhiana Settlement Report, 
p. 81.— 7. O. MiU^. 

639. Khond Marriages.— (Continued from 
para. 322). The father of the bridegroom pays 20 
or 30 cattle to the father of the bride ; and in the 
wives thus obtained for sons during the years of 
their boyhood, the parents possess very valuable 
domestic servants, and their selections are avowed- 
ly made with a view to utility in this character. 
The marriage rite itself is very speedily and sim- 
ply solemnized. The father of the bridegroom, 
with his family and friends, bear a quantity of rice 
and liquor in procession to the house of the pa- 
rents of the girl. The priest dashes the bowl and 
pours out a libation to the gods. Immediately 
the parents of the parties join hands and declare 
that the contract is completed ; an entertainment, 
to which both parties contribute equally, is then 
prepared, of which all present partake. To the 
feast succeed dancing and song. When the night 
is far spent the principals in the scene are raised 
by an uncle of each upon his shoulders and borne 
through the dance. The burdens are suddenly 
exchanged and the uncle of the youth disappears 
with the bride. The assembly divide into two 
PMies. The friends of the brtde endeavour to 



arrest those of the bridegroom to cover her flight, 
and men, women and children mingle in much 
conflict, which is often carried to great lengths. 
The new wife lives with her boy-husband in the 
father's house, aiding his mother in domestic du« 
ties till he grows up and gets a house of his own, 
unless he is the youngest son. — Calcutta Review, 
V, p. 31. — (To be continued). 

[This is a good instance of marriage by capture ; the part taken 
by the ancle of the bride and bridegroom is a survival of the rule 
of descent in the female line.— £0.] 

640. Pahariya aborigines — Totemism. — 
Vol. I, Note 66. I had in my service at Amballa 
a mali who refused to sow or to touch the snake 
gourd (trichosanthes anguina) or chichinda, 
because his got was, he declared, the chichinda /— * 
y. G, Delmerick. 

641. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Rules 
about Food.— The Korwas make no distinction 
about ordinary food and that oflered to the 
sainted dead. These cakes are always round. 
They do not appeal to any deity when eating 
and make no ofierings. When they make an 
offering of food to the dead they first throw a 
little on the ground. They have adult marriages. 
So when the son*s bride, who is called thakuras, 
comes home she, and not her mother-in-law, does 
all the family cooking. She also prepares the 
food which is ofifered to the dead. They will not 
eat the flesh of the snake, tiger, hyaena, jackal, 
iguana, tortoise, house-lizard and similar animals : 
among birds they will not eat the vulture. They 
do not eat locusts. They eat the flesh of the 
bear, monkey, pig, ox, cow, buffalo and all kinds 
of deer. They also eat carrion. All this food 
is cooked in the family kitchen. As off'erings the 
only meat offered is that of the goat. When 
they worship the sainted dead in Phfigun (Febru- 
ary) they also off^er cakes. When milking a cow 
they let a few drops of milk fall on the ground. 
They do not mind spilling salt or giving it to 
another person. When the Majhwdrs worship 
the dead they offer small round cakes. These 
are made by the eldest son's wife. If she is 
unable from illness, &c., to do the whole cooking 
she makes a couple of cakes» and the rest are 
cooked by one of the junior women of the family. 
When they are eating they mention the name of 
Sitar^m and throw a little on the ground. On 
holidays the only grain they eat is sdwan, 
paddy and wheat. There is a special prohibition 
against eating the small millet, miihri, on holidays. 
It is only very poor people under great need 
who will eat it. When milking a cow they utter 
no spell, but pour a little milk on the ground 
from the first teat they touch. They think it very 
unlucky to let salt fall on the ground, nor will 
they pass it from hand to hand. For this they 
can give no reason. The Ghasiyas have no rula 
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about the shape of the bread cakes. For offer- 
ings the food is cooked by the house mother or 
her senior daughter-in-law. They do not recite 
any spell as they eat. They will not eat the 
flesh of the jackal, wolf, leopard, tiger or snake. 
They eat porcupines, pigs and deer. They do 
not let the first stream of milk fall on the ground. 
They have no ideas about dropping or giving 
salt. The Bhuiydrs have no distinction between 
ordinary food and that used in offerings. Any 
woman in the house may cook the food. They 
name no god at their meals. They throw a little 
cooked food on the ground in the idea that if by 
chance it may have been in any way polluted 
during cooking it is thus rendered pure. They let 
the first few drops of milk fall on the ground. They 
think it unlucky to let salt fall or to pass it from 
one to another. They believe that if one person 
passes salt to another, it brings on quarrels 
between them. The Kharwdrs have no special 
shape for their cakes. On all special occasions, 
the food is cooked by the senior daughter-in-law. 
When she has cooked a part any other woman 
may finish the cooking. When they eat they 
call on Paramesar and throw a little of the food 
on the ground. They have no special food for 
special occasions. On the Anant Chaudas, Shiu- 
rdtri, and on the day when the hatha of Sat- 
ndr^yan is recited, they will not touch meat or 
liquor ; but at marriages they will eat goat's flesh 
and drink spirits. When they are milking a cow 
they let the first two streams fall on the ground. 
They will not pass gU from hand to hand as this 
destroys the merit of virtuous acts* — W, Ctookc. 

642. Parda System. — The wife of a younger 
brother should never appear before her husband's 
elder brother among the high class Muhamma- 
dans of Oudh. But the elder brother's wife has 
no parda with her husband's younger brothers. — 
Azizuddin Ahmed, 

643. Punjab— H*«nd6 Weavers, Tailors, 
Barbers— Oath.— Vol. I, Note 72. The Hindu 
weavers are only found in Cis-Sutlej in the Punjab. 
In the N.-W. Provinces they are Kolis or Koris. 
In the hills of the Punjab they are Kolis, but in 
the plains they style themselves Rdmd^sias, or 
followers of Guru R&m Das. The tailors are 
not restricted to any particular caste. It is a call- 
ing or profession which may be followed by men 
or women of any caste or creed. In the N.-W. 
Provinces the Hind6 tailors generally give them- 
selves out as Kayaths or Rajputs. There are 
very few Hindu barbers in the Upper Punjat>, 
and those in the Lower certainly do not feel 
efiended if called Ndi. Indeed, I have often beaxd 
them call themselves Ndis> 

In the Upper Punjab the weavers are all 
Muhammadans. They are known indiscrimi- 



nately as Pdoli, NUrbdj, Safedhdf, Bdfindah and 
Juldha, 

In the Sikh times they were very poor and 
gladly took grain as wages for their labor, but 
now they have become independent and refuse 
to accept of anything but cash for their work. It 
is, therefore, now a saying attributed to them : — 

J era desi dahhal unka idni wHnsa, 

J era desi rok unka tdni wHnsa, 

J era desi ddne, unka ihok tdni Alldh jdne ! 

Whoever gives rupees, his cloth will I weave 

first. 
Whoever gives cash, his cloth will I weave 

stoutly. 
Whoever gives grain, the Lord knows about 

his cloth ! 

The weavers are, however, considered a simple 
people and very credulous, and there are many 
facetious anecdotes related of them. They are 
said to be great observers of the Id-ul/itr, thus 
it is a saying in the Punjab that the Idul-fitr 
is specially held in esteem by the Juldhas, the 
Iduz-zoha by the Kassdbs (butchers), the Shabi- 
hardt by the {Kanghigardns) comb-makers, and the 
Muharram by the Sayyids. — y, G, Delmevick. 

644. Khond Marriages.— (Continued from 
para. 322). Notwithstanding the payment which 
is made by the father of the bridegroom, the wife 
cannot be correctly considered the property of the 
husband. If childless, she has a right to quit at 
any time ; if otherwise, she may still do so six 
months after the marriage ; the consideration 
paid to her father being in either case restored. la 
any case, a wife who chooses to retire to her father's 
house cannot be forcibly reclaimed. Marriage is, 
ipso facto ^ dissolved by a woman's unfaithfulness 
to the conjugal compact. In such a case, or that 
of a voluntary withdrawal, she cannot contract 
another matrimonial alliance. With the permis- 
sion of his wife a man may ally himself to another 
without any disgrace. Concubinage is not reckon* 
ed in any degree disgraceful ; fathers of respect- 
able families allowing their daughters to contract 
this connection. The children of a concubine in 
some districts inherit but a half, and in others an 
equal share of the paternal property with the 
children of marriage. An unmarried woman is 
not considered disgraced by becoming a mother, 
but no one will marry her if acquainted with the 
circumstances. Ordinarily, the wife and children 
serve the father of a family while he eats, and 
then take their own meal. Women, for some 
unknown cause, are never permitted to eat the 
flesh of the hog. — Calcutta Review^ F/, p. 31. 

645. Khond Marriages.- (Continued from 
para. 466). The extreme license which exists in res- 
pect to the marriage-tie does not appear to con- 
duce! in any degree to fidelity to their voluntary 
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attachments on the part of Khond women. On the 
contrary, their great boast is the number of intri- 
gues of which their lovers have been convicted, 
and have paid the penalty called ptHnjUy — a fixed 
amount of fine of 12 head of cattle and one pig. 
A woman advanced in life will taunt a younger 
female with the remark that before her age six or 
tight prUnjus had been paid for her sake. And the 
same feehngs and the same practice, it is to be 
remarked, exist among the people of Bodoghoro, 
who do not destroy their female infants. Neither 
the character nor the influence in society of 
Khond women, the latter of which is extraordinari- 
ly great, appears to suflfer in any degree what- 
ever from their indulgence, either in matrimonial 
change or in intrigue. The desertion of his wife 
is a matter of great concern to a Khond husband, 
unless he is rich enough immediately to supply 
her place. But in cases of infidelity, if the prUnju 
is readily produced, he is held to have no serious 
cause of complaint. Should a Khond of these 
districts have even ocular testimony of his wife's 
unfaithfulness he never proceeds to any act of vio- 
lence against the lover— while to strike a woman 
or even to insult her seriously would entail last- 
ing disgrace upon a man's family. The convicted 
wife is excluded from her husband's house gene- 
rally for a day till the ptHnJu is adjusted, when the 
affair is considered adjusted. In a few tribes, in- 
deed, which may perhaps value themselves upon a 
nicer sense and observance of the point of honour, 
it is customary for the husband and his wife's lover 
to do a species of battle previous to the settlement 
of damages, but not in right earnest, with bow 
and battle-axe, but with arms of courtesy. The 
combatants cast loose their locg hair, and each 
seizing his adversary's side locks, they wrestle 
furiously for some hours until both are utterly ex- 
hausted. Then the prUnju is agreed upon with 
some modifications, and a dinner of reconciliation 
is eaten. — Calcutta Review^ VI, p. 34. 

646. Queries connected with the History 
of Indian Art,— Major J. B. Keith, who is pre- 
paring a work on " The Conservatism of Indian 
Art Industry, " sends the following queries :— 

(i). Can any one give any information about 
the Hindli tent prior to the Muham- 
madan conquest^its shape, materials, 
construction, etc. ? 

(2). Does any sect or tribe use tents for pur- 
poses of worship as the Hebrews used 
the tabernacle ? It is believed that 
some Jains use tents in this way. 
Can any one give details ? 

(3). Have bodies of Indian artizans special 
patron saints ? If so, who are they ? 
Do artizans offer the produce of their 
own trades to these saints ? 



(4). What are the exact dresses appropriated 
to the various Indian gods ? 

(5). Did the custom of giving complimentary 
dresses prevail in Hindti times? What 
sort of dresses were given, and are there 
any indications of such dresses in 
the Indian sculptures ? 

(6). What is the special tent equipage and 
clothing of a Rajput chief? 

(7). Is there any reason to believe that the 
Jhansi-wool weavers or any other class 
of artizans are of Chinese or foreign 
origin ? 

647. Oudh— Strewing flowers at funerals.— 
Strewing flowers before the funeral, which Wash- 
ington Irving says in his ** Rural Funerals '* 
** are now only to be met with in the most distant 
and retired places of the kingdom*' (of England) 
in a deploring sort of a way, as he continues^ 
** where fashion and innovation have not been 
able to throng in and trample out all the curious 
and interesting traces of the olden time,'* is done 
in India by the Hind(is. 

648. Punjab— Releasing of cage birds. — 
Pious Hindis consider it a sacred duty to release 
caged birds, particularly on holidays like the 
Amdwas and Ekadasi of eaoh month. — Chaina 
Mall. 

649. Bhil Funeral— Ceremonies.— (Continu- 
ed from Note 450 ) ** On the 12th day after death 
all friends, far and near, assemble for the kdta or 
mortuary feast, for which the deceased's heir, 
if well-to-do in the world, will have to provide 
some Rs. 200 worth of spirits. In the morning 
the ceremony of the drad is commenced, and lasts 
generally throughout the day. The bhopa or 
witch-finder of the village is seated on a wooden 
platform, and places near him a big earthen pot 
with a brass dish over the mouth of it. A couple 
of Bhlls beat this with drum-sticks, at the same 
time singing funeral dirges. The spirit of the 
deceased is now supposed to enter the heart of 
the bhopa, and through him to demand whatever 
it may want. Should the man have died a natural 
death the spirit will call for milk, ghi, &c., and 
will repeat through the bhopa the words he 
said just before his death. Whatever is demand- 
ed is at once supplied to the bhopa, who smells 
the articles given him, and puts them down by 
his side. Should the deceased have met with a 
violent death, the bhopa generally calls for a bow 
and arrows, or for a gun, whichever the deceased 
was killed with, and works himself up into much 
excitement, going through the motions of firing, 
shouting the war-cry, &c. The spirits of the 
deceased's ancestors are also called up by the 
M(7/a, and the same ceremonies are gone through 
with them "-^Ra/putam Gaz&ttect, I, p. 1 19. 
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650. The Barber and the Demons.— A 
folktale told by LachhmaD Ahir, a cultivator of 
Mirzapur. 

There was once a barber who was so hard 
up that he determined to seek his fortune in 
other lands. So as he was going along he 
came to a jungle and there met a demon (dco\ 
When the demon saw the barber he danced 
seven times ; then the barber danced ten steps. 
The demon asked the barber «* why did you 
dance?" Then the barber took courage and 
asked " why did you dance ? " The demon 
answered "because I intend to eat you." Then 
said the barber, ** I danced because I am in the 
habit of catching demons, and it is now some 
days since I have seen one." The demon asked 
" have you ever caught one ? " ** O ! several," 
said the barber. ** But I have only one with 
me just now." Then the demon said ** let me 
see him." So the barber took his mirror out of 
his wallet, and when the demon saw his reflec- 
tion in the glass he said ** doubtless this man 
dot% catch demons. But don't catch me, and I 
will give you anything you ask." So the barber 
said ** all right I Give me a thousand rupees and 
I will spare you." So he got the money and 
went his way rejoicing. Now the barber had a 
Brdhman for a neighbour who, when he saw the 
barber's prosperity, induced him to disclose how 
he got the money. So he asked the barber to 
take him with him and see if they could not 
extract some more money from the demon. 
Accordingly, next morning they went off toge- 
ther, and when they reached the jungle they saw 
a whole lot of demons holding council (panchdyat), 
so both of them in teiror went up a tree; but 
when it became hot the demons all came and 
sat down under a tree, and the demon who had 
been swindled by the barber told his story. 
Then one of his friends said " had I been 
there I would have got in such a rage that 
I would have devoured the rascal." And an- 
other said " I would have strangled the scoun- 
drel ; " and another — ** I would have crushed him 
under my feet." When he heard these a^ful 
words the Brdhman was stupefied with fear and 
fell down from the tree. But the barber shouted 
out *• catch one first for me, then you can have 
as many as you like I " At this all the demons 
bolted. But the Brihman said '*I have had 
enough of going after their money. It is well I 
did not lose my life.'* So he and the barber 
returned home. 

[This is the first of a series of original folktales recorded 
from the lips of peasants in Mirzapur and literally translated.— 
£0.] 



651. Thags — Omens— Wolves.— A wolf 
crossing the path from left to right is a bad omen : 
from right to left the import is uncertain. The call 
of the wolf is ominous : if heard during the day 
the gang must immediately leave the country : if 
heard between midnight and day-light it is bad ; 
between evening and midnight indifierent ; be- 
tween midday and sunset it is not so bad as be- 
tween sunrise and midday. They call it the wail-, 
ing (chimmama) of the wolf, and consider the sound 
mournful, — Illustrations of the History and Practices 
of the Thags, p. 83,5^. 

652. Telingana— Wooden pins at crossings 
of roads.— PMw;a6 Notes & Queries, Vol. I, p. 326. 
The custom of pegging down an exorcised devil 
at road crossings prevails among the Odiyas 
of Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. — H, G. 
Frendergast : Masulipatam, 



653. Punjab— Rats— -Understanding human 
speech. — When making up rat poison, if asked 
what they are doing, people say that they are 
cooking food for their neighbours. If poison is 
mentioned the rats understand what is said, and 
will never touch it. — Chaina Mall, 



654. Fire superstition.— Most natives have 
a strong prejudice against taking fire from two 
places at the same time. Why is this ? — 
W, Crooke, 

655. Madras— Free Masons.— The Masonic 
body are called talrivettu misan, the beheading 
mission, being supposed to offer human sacrifices 
at their meetings in lodge. The lodge is talrivettu 
tnisan aus. Vide Editorial note to Punjab Notes S' 
Queries, Vol. I, p. 459.— H. G. Prendcrgast : 
Masulipatam. 

656. Thags— Omens.— Two thags returned 
to their village in consequence of bad omens — 
a black crow sitting upon a dead tree and with- 
out making the usual croaking called kir : and 
the turban of one of the gang touched a tree 
and fell ofif. If they had paid no attention to 
these two omens they supposed that though they 
might escape in one place they would lose their 
lives in another. — Illustrations of the History and 
Practices of the Thags, p. 297. 



657. Madras— Rain in excess— Method of 
averting. — Generally two methods are adopted 
to avert excess in rain. The most common and 
decent one is to throw the two parts of a broken 
cocoanut over a shed as an act of worship to 
the God Varuna to stop his havoc. 
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Besides this an indecent method is adopted 
among rude societies. A woman, generally an 
ugly widow, is made to dance sometimes naked 
with a burning stick in her hand and facing to- 
wards the sky. The God Varuna is supposed 
to shrink away out of shame at such a sight. — 
Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras, 



658. Ceylon— Story of the Tiger and the 

C^t.—Punjdb Notes & Queries, Vol. IV., No. 478. 
There are stories of an alliance and subsequent 
quarrel between a tiger (or cheetah) and a cat, 
current in the Punjab and in Ceylon. {See Raja 
Rasdlu, by the Rev. C. Swyanerton, p. 179, and 
Orientalist , Vol. II, p. 149.) 

In both these versions the cat acted as the 
instructor of the tiger in different accomplish- 
ments ; but in the Sinhalese version the cat 
taught the tiger how to climb a tree, but not how 
to get down again, and this omission was the 
cause of their quarrel and of the enmity (not, 
however, un mingled with respect), which tigers 
have ever since shown to cats. 

The Madras and the Punjab versions are alike, 
except that in the latter the incident of the 
destruction of the tiger is omitted, and in the 
former it is not made to appear that the cat had 
been acting as the tiger's instructor.— J. P. Lewis : 
Ceylon, 

659. Shardul Chirya— The Tiger-bird.— 
This bird lives in the upper air, and there lays 
and hatches its eggs. It lives so high up that 
the eggs are hatched before they have time to 
fall to earth. It seldom comes to earth, but 
when it does, it can carry away three elephants — 
one in each claw and one in its beak. 

[Is this the Roc of the Arabiaa Nights ?— Ed.] 

660. Who must sow the Cocoanut seed. — 
The person who sows cocoanut seed is supposed 
to die at the time when the trees which grow 
out of the seeds planted by him bear fruit. So 
the sowing of these seeds is performed only by 
very, very old persons, who have one of their feet 
already in the grave. 

This is the common belief in Southern India, 
and I am anxious to know whether the same is 
the case in the other parts too,—Pafyiit Natesa 
Sastri: .Madras, 



66i. MuzafFamagar— Cattle-disease spell. 
—When cattle-disease appears in your village 
worship the local gods B4ba Jaip41gir, Gorakh- 
ndth and Mahdl R^ja near the place where 
the cattle pass on their way to pasture. Tie 
up a rope in their name, sprinkle milk about^ 



and if you own cattle, give some grain to the 
village jogi.— H^. Crooke. 

662. Madras — Dislocation of bones. — When 
by some accident bones become dislocated a 
touch by the hand of a twin-born male or female 
is supposed to restore them to their proper places. 
On this ground twin-births are always regarded 
as a happy visitation in a family. Just contrary 
to this the Muhammadans of South India (and 
I suppose it may be the case in the whole of 
India) regard the birth of twins as a visitation 
of calamity and extreme misery in a household. 
— Pandit Natesa Sastri : Madras, 

663. Muzaffarnagar— Charm for worms in 
cattle. — If your cattle are attacked with worms 
you should fill a clean earthen pot with water 
from the well with one hand. Take some ddbh 
grass in your hand, repeat a blessing, and sprinkle 
water with the g'rass along the animal's back 
from head to tail seven times. — W. Crooke, 

664. Ceylon.— The hot-oil ordeals.— In 1884 
while I was Magistrate of Gampola, a town near 
Kandy, there was a curious charge made against 
an arachchi (a village police headman). The 
complainant was a Kandyan woman of the 
Dhobi caste, who had been charged with theft 
of a cloth. She and another woman who was 
suspected of complicity in the theft were taken 
before the arachchi, and it was alleged that he 
compelled them to go through the hot-oil ordeal. 
The complainant stated that a chundu of oil was 
brought out, and that after the oil had been 
sufl&ciently heated (which was tested by putting 
some leaves into it) she and the other woman 
were compelled to plunge their hands into it, and 
at the same time to swear that they had nothing 
to do with the theft. The hands of both women 
appeared to have been much scalded, and there 
were one or two marks of scalding on the arach- 
chi also, which the complainant said were due 
to some drops of the oil having fallen on him. 
The arachchi's explanation of the scalded hands, 
of the women was that they had pulled out some 
clothes from a pot in which the clothes, were 
being boiled, to show that the cloth was not 
among them. The other woman would not give 
evidence against the arachchi, and he was ulti- 
mately acquitted in the District Court ; but it 
was the opinion of some that the women had 
been compelled to go through the ordeal, though 
it was doubtful whetlier the arachchi had been 
concerned in it. 

In the same year there was a case tried at 
Jaffna, where some Tamils, were convicted of 
torturing in the same way a man whom they 
suspected of having stolen some jewellery*— ^ 
/• P. Lewis i Ceylan,. 
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665. Building Houses— Eastern Bengal. 

— Houses must not be newly built or repaired on 
Sundays or Tuesdays during the period inter- 
vening between the rising of the star S'ravana 
and the setting of the star Revaii, for thereby 
it becomes exposed to danger from fire, theft, 
&c. — Rdj Mohan Chakravarti: Gayd, 

666. Muzaffarnagar—Charm for Cattle- 
disease. — When cattle-disease comes into your 
village writeon a potsherd the following gibberish 
and hang it up over the road by which the cattle 
pass :— 

6 z 8 

7 5 3 

294 

which 19 magic square of 15. Add Bismillah 
arrakmdn rahim—la ilia anta sMdnika inni kuntham 
mini zdamin, — W. Croohe, 

667. Muzaffarnagar— Hail spell.— When a 
hailstorm comes you had better put a gridle 
pan (tawa) outside and rattle it with a bamboo. 
When hail comes go at once and worship the 
well known godlings Ismail Jogi and Nona 
Cham&rin, and ring a bell in the nearest shivala. 
This seldom fails.— W^. Cfookc. 

668. Punjab— Muhammadan Legend of 
the Jinn. — According to common belief the Jinns 
are entitled to a share in the fruits of the earth. 
If they do not take their share the crop will fail, 
or be so abundant as to be valueless. A jinn 
once employed a mortal as a teacher, and when 
his education was finished, informed his instructor 
of his real nature. The Jinn as a reward promised 
that he would not in future appropriate any of 
his teacher's corn ; and it is said that this land 
now yields four times as much as it used to do. 
— Ghulam Hussain. 

669* MuzafFamagar— Epidemic spells.— 
During epidemics Kali Debi is worshipped, and 
a line of milk and country liquor is drawn round 
the village. The cholera demon does not care to 
step over this. Read what is known as the book 
of Durga. This reading is called pdi* You should 
also worship the Sati shrine if there is one in 
your village. Another good thing is to mark a 
bufialo bull with red sendur^ throw some grain 
over him, and drive him towards the next village. 
He usually takes the pestilence away with him. 
W. Ctaobe. 

670. Sucking teeth— Superstition about. — 
Mr. G.T. Lushington, writing of the J its of Bhart- 
pur (/. A, S. B., 1833), says that Hindtis are accus- 
tomed to throw their sucking teeth into a dung- 
pit, and pray that their new teeth may grow as 
fast as a dung hill does. 

Can any one give any information about this? 



671. Punjab— Snake superstition.— It is be 
lieved that after her young ones are born the fe- 
male snake makes a circle round them. Those 
that creep over the line are saved and survive. 
Those that remain within it she devours. — 
Ghulam Hussain. 



67a. Mirzapur— Tiger killing a cow. — The 
other day near my camp a tiger killed a cow in 
the jungle. The herdsman, at considerable risk 
of his life, drove oflF the tiger and recovered 
the head-rope of his animal. It was explained 
to me that if the animal died with the owner's 
rope on, he would be considered responsible for 
the sin (hatya) of the death. But once the rope 
was off, his responsibility ceased.— PV. Crookc. 



673. Punjab— Fall of a Meteor— Supersti- 
tion. — Hindus believe that the length of a souPs 
residence in Paradise is proportionate to his 
charities on earth ; and after a certain time, when 
these are exhausted, his soul falls to earth in the 
shape of a meteor. Even if such a soul is banish- 
ed from Paradise it undergoes a subsequent birth 
in some respectable family. — Chaina Mall. 

674. Palasa Tree— Used for driving cows* 
— It was a Vedik custom to drive the cows from 
their calves with a rod of the palasa or dh&k 
tree. {Kelly : Indo-European Tradilions, p. 159). Does 
this custom still survive anywhere? — W. Crooke. 

675. Muhammadans — Ceremonies at eclip- 
ses. — A bride-elect sends offerings of intercession 
(sadqa) to her intended husband accompanied by 
a goat or kid, which must be tied to the leg of his 
bedstead during the continuance of the eclipse. 
These offerings are afterwards distributed ia cha- 
rity. Women expecting to become mothers are 
carefully kept awake during an eclipse, as they de- 
clare the infant's security depends on the mother 
being kept from sleep : they are not allowed to use 
a needle, scissors, knife or any other instrument 
during an eclipse for fear of drawing blood, which 
would be injurious at that period both to the 
mother and child. Neither are the animals in a 
similar state neglected : a mixture of cow-dung 
and drugs is rubbed over the belly of such ani- 
mals, whether cows, sheep, goats, &c., and all 
these are securely housed until the planet is again 
resplendent. They fancy that both the animal 
and its young would be endangered by exposure 
during the time of the eclipse.'-OburvaUcns on ths 
Musalmdns of India, by Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali, Vol. 
h p. 297/ 

676. Punjab— Spell to save the lives of 
Children.— When several children in succession 
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die in a family the last born baby is dragged 
seven times over a dung hiW.^Ghulam Hussain. 

[This custom is general, the object being to make a ** blot 
of imperfection," which will save the child from the evil eye. 
Children dragg^ in this way are called Kadheran, Gbasitan, 
&c] 

677. Punjab— Masan -A Thieves' Spell.— 
Burglars carry about with them some of the ashes 
from a cremation ground, which they throw on 
the sleeping inmates of the house they intend to 
rob in order to prevent them from waking.— 
Ghulam Hussain. 

678. Punjab— The Jinn— Their appearance. 
—The Jinns are believed to have no bones in their 
arms: they have only four fingers and no thumbs. 
Ghulam Hussain, 

679. Sugarcane— Ceremony — Benares.— 
Cultivators in Benares reserve a certain portion of 
the canes of the preceding year to serve as plants 
for their new cultivation ; and it very frequently 
happens that a considerable portion of the old 
canes remain unappropriated. Whenever this 
happens the proprietor repairs to the spot on a 5th 
'eth, and having sacrificed to the serpent deity 

' \, Bel, the tutelary deity of the cane, he im- 
mediately sets fire to the whole, and is exceedingly 
careful to have this operation executed in as 
complete and efficacious a manner as possible. If 
the old canes remain on the ground after 25th 
jeth it is feared that they would in all probability 
produce flowers and seeds, and the appearance of 
these flowers they consider as one of the greatest 
misfortunes that can befall them. — Sir W. Jones: 
Asiatic Researches, IV, p. 343. 

[Can any one give other instances of this custom. ?— Ed.] 

680. Punjab— Time of birth.— If a child is 
born during the day, it will never sleep all 
through the night ; and vice versd with a child 
born at night. — Ghulam Hussain, 

681. Muzaffarnagar- Rain spells— Agastya 
Muni^Agastya Muni stops the rains. This 
is the famous Agasti or Agastya Rishi, about 
whom there is a cycle of legends. When there 
is too much rain, make a figure of him on your loin 
cloth and put it out in the rain. It is also good 
to paint his figure on the cutside of your house, 
and let the rain wash it off. This usually brings 
clear weather. Another very good plan is to put 
some oil in a pot with water and shake them up 
together. Another approved method is to put 
some water in a pot and bury it. When the 
rains stop too early, you may be sure that some 
rascally grain-dealer has been burying water, 
and pdni gdma, as the phrase goes, is generally 
reprobated.— FT. Crooke. 



682. Punjab— The Kings of Old.— In popu- 
lar belief there were so many kings in the olden 
time that if a man takes even a short walk he is 
certain to step on the head of at least one of 
them. — Ghulam Hussain, 



683. Central Asia— A haunted Cave.— An 
interesting note comes from Captain F. E. 
Younghusband, of the King^s Dragoon Guards, 
who is again on his travels of exploration in 
Central Asia. He writes from his camp in the 
Kashgar Mountains, dated the 27th of October 

i8go : — •* From the Alichur Pamir I returned 

eastward, crossed one of the branches of the 
Upper Oxus, and made for Lake Rangkul. On 
the shores of this lake is the famous rock known 
as the Lamp Rock of Central Asia, so called 
because from a cave in its side a perpetual light 
shines forth. Ney Elias had passed by this in 
I885, and had thought it might possibly be a 
phosphorescent light ; he had not time, however, 
to examine it properly. When I arrived at the 
lake I saw this rock standing up by itself about 
200 feet in height, projecting out from the moun- 
tain-side about 100 yards from the water's edge. 
High up on the steep cli£f I was shown the cave, 
and sure enough there was a pale light visible, 
looking very like a phosphorescent light. I ask- 
ed the Kirghiz if any one had ever been inside 
the cave. They said * No ; it is the dwelling-place 
of a demon who guards vast treasures which are 
stowed there, and the light comes from a diamond 
stuck in his forehead. No one dares to go there.' 
* Well, I am going there at any rate,' said I, and 
started ofif to climb the rock. It was pretty easy- 
going till within about 20 feet of the mouth of 
the cave, now hidden from view by a projecting 
slab of the unbroken rock which it looked impos- 
sible to surmount. Luckily, however, a Pathdn 
servant had accompanied me. He took off his boots 
so as to be able to get a better grip with his feet, 
and then proceeded to climb the rock* I followed ; 
but must confess that it was far from pleasant 
work, though I also had taken ofiF my boots and had 
only my socks on. The rock was rough and luckily 
firm ; but it had no ledges which could support 
even half one's foot ; moreover, it stood up al- 
most perpendicularly, so that a false step or a 
slip would have meant certain death. All we 
could get was a precarious purchase for the tips 
of our fingers and our toes in the inequalities in 
the surface of the rock. In this way— the Pa- 
thdn, a bom mountaineer, leading — we climbed 
the rock like cats and entered the dragon's cave. 
Then we saw the light and found it to be neither 

Ehosphorescent nor that of a diamond set in the 
ead of a demon, but the pure and unadulterated 
light of heaven coming from the other end of the 
cave , which was, in fact, no cave but a tunnel 
right through the rock. From below one cannot 
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see that this is the case : the light striking up 
against the roof of the cave only is seen. The 
mystery of the perpetual light in the famous Lamp 
Rock of Central Asia is, therefore, solved; 
though I dare say the superstitious inhabitants 
of these parts will add a sequel to the old story 
of how a reckless and possibly insane S^hib, ac- 
companied by a Pathdn warrior from distant 
Bajaur, scaled the fearful precipice, entered the 
cave, and fought the mighty demon, but failed 
to take the diamond from his forehead." 

684. Punjab— Funeral Ceremonies of Chil- 
dren. — Among Punjabi Hindiis when a female 
child dies the corpse is seated outside the town 
and told to spin some cotton, which is placed in 
her hands. Then they tell her to send a little 
brother from the other world. When a small 
boy dies a little sugar is placed in his mouth and 
the same ceremony performed.— GA»/am Hussain, 

685. Punjab— Looking-Glass superstition. 

— If an unclean person look into a looking-glass 
he will make it dim.—Ghulam Hussain. 

686. Origin of Devils— Brahmarakshas.— 

It is a common notion among Hindus, especially 
among Brdhmans, that he who does not freely 
impart his knowledge to others is born in the next 
life as a kind of demon called Brahmarakshasa. 

687. Mohini.— This is a she-devil, and the belief 
is that every woman who dies a premature death 
without enjoying the full course of life, is changed 
into a devil, and remains in that astral body till 
her term of years is over. Those that die an un- 
natural death by suicide or falling into a well, if 
females, are born Mohinis— rather exist as Mohi- 
nis — she*devils. 

688. He-Devils.— Unnatural death among men 
makes the soul of him who so dies to live as a 
he-devil till his term is over. — Pandit Natesa 
Sastri : Madras. 

689. Punjab— Legend of King Taimur.— 
It is said that Taimtir was once a goatherd. One 
day he was asleep near his flock, and a faqir 
passing by saw a Huma or Phoenix bird passing 
over his head, which is a sign of royalty. In 
his rage he struck the boy with a stick and broke 
his leg, which caused lameness for life —Ckaina 
Mall. 

6go. Telingana — Charms — Scorpions — 
Sriakea.— See Punjab Notes <5* Queries, Vol. I, 
Note 122. If you see a scorpion you should say 
kadif kodi, kodi, fowl, fowl, fowl. This will pre- 
vent it running away, and you will have no diffi- 
Qulty in killing it. If it stings you, be careful to 



slip a noose over its tail and tie it to something to 
prevent it wandering. The more it wanders the 
more the poison will wander in your body. To 
kill it at once may have the effect of killing you. 
Never speak of a snake by its proper name, 
but call it purugu, worm or insect. If you should 
happen to call a snake such in its hearing, or let 
it escape after hitting at it, it will, if a good snake 
(manchi pamu), i. #., a cobra, bear a grudge 
against you, (Paga pattu), and haunt you for seven 
years to bite you at the first opportunity. This can 
be proved when the snake is seen to enter a hole 
by the person so unfortunate as to incur its enmity, 
speaking or even being named in its hearing, when 
it will immediately issue from the hole in search 
of him. It will not interfere with the other people 
present. — H. G. Prendergast : Masulipatam. 

691. Punjab— Pregnancy custom — Eclip- 
ses. — The husband of a wife pregnant for the first 
time should not look at an eclipse of the Sun or 
Moon. If he violates this rule his child will be 
maimed in some way. Hare lip in particular is 
caused by neglect of this precaution. — Chaina Mall. 

692. Oudh— Theory of transmigration— 
A Story.— For those who do not believe in the 
doctrine of transmigration this is one of the anec- 
dotes. A young man died suddenly, leaving an 
aged mother and a young widow without any 
means of support. Shortly after the nearest neigh- 
bours hailed the birth of a son. When the boy 
began to run about he became acquainted with the 
old woman and her daughter-in-law. These having 
no children rather encouraged him. One day 
when he became quite a big child, he said to the 
younger woman that she was his wife. Both the 
women were shocked and wept at the insult in- 
asmuch as it was not in their power to prevent its 
being repeated, •• and," said they, ** we have no 
protector.'* But the child affirmed he meant no 
harm, that he really had been her husband 
during his former life, and now wished to tell her 
he had left some money buried in a certain place of 
which they knew nothing. They digged and found 
the treasure, which relieved them of many 
wants they had suffered, having no one to provide 
for them. — Miss G. H. Roberts : Lucknow. 

693. Thags— Meeting omens — Woman with 
a pitcher. — Meeting a woman with a pitcher 
full of water is lucky ; still better if the woman be 
pregnant ; but if the pitcher she carries is empty 
it indicates calamity. — Illustratums of the History 
and Practices of the Thags, p. 88. 

694. A Bengali Miracle.— The distnct of 
Bhagalpur in Bengal is excited over a ** miracle." 
In the village of Bishunpur a wonderful tree is 
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said to have been discovered in a jungle. ''Out 
of its trunk," writes a correspondent, "regular 
volcanic eruption of cinders and ashes, accom« 
panied with thick volumes of smoke, have been 
going on for some time past. Through a cleft 
in the hollow of the trunk can be clearly seen 
the bright blaze of a furious iire burning con- 
stantly within; but the tree is said to be in a state 
of full growth, and its green leaves and hollow 
trunk are in no way injured by the fire and 
smoke.** Hundreds of people daily, our corres- 
pondent adds, stand aghast before it with awe 
and admiration. It is the same correspondent 
to whom we were indebted for a fearful and 
wonderful snake-story a few days ago. — Pioiucr^ 
loth January^ 1891. 



^5. Imam Zamin Rupee— Fahiman.— 
This is said to be a rupee dedicated to the Imdm 
Z^min, the protecting Imdm or guardian saint. 
Muhammadanstie it to the right arm on starting 
on a journey as an amulet. Can any one give 
any more information about this rupee ? — Chaina 
MM. 



696. Oulistan-i-Iran— Land of Fairies.— 

Muhammadans believe that Gulistin-i-Irdn, the 
country of the Fairies, is situated somewhere 
in Arabia. It is invisible to the children of men, 
and if any of them chance to reach it, they im- 
mediately lose their lives. — Chaina MalU 



697. An Oudh Joke.— To another such 
village a Maulavi came^ and being shocked at the 
general ignorance of the people, told them, among 
other things, that they must celebrate the holi* 
days or Id when they came round. " When 
do they come ? '* queried the folk. 

*' One comes to-morrow,** said the man, and 
went his way. 

Early the next morning the village was astir, 
and all eyes were directed to the main road, 
looking for the Id to come. A strong camel 
appeared. •• There is the Id ! *' They cried 
and pressed forward to it. It was welcomed, 
entertained, and feasted with all the village de- 
licacies till the evening. Of course it was too well 
satisfied with its hosts to leave the next day or 
any day after. 

The next year the Maulavi returned to this 
village and asked them if they had followed his 
directions. 

** As to the /</** they said, ** it came, and we did 
our best by it, but the worst of it is it does not 
leave us, and is quite a burden on our hands. 
'*Let me see it,** said the Maulavi wondering, 



and they led him to the camel now grown sleek 
with a year's care and idleness and feasting.— 
Miss G. H. Roberts : Luchnow, 



698. Fortune-tellino: regarding Marri- 
age-Eastern Bengal. ~It can be determined 
whether a person will soon be married or not, 
thus : a bud of the red jahd flower is covered 
with a basket. Another empty basket is placed 
beside the first. The person is then asked to 
turn up one or other of the baskets. If the one 
having the bud inside is turned up, his marri- 
age is considered to be near at hand.— i?(f; 
Mohan Chakravarti : Goya. 

699. Muzaffamagar — Cure for sting of 
Scorpions and Wasps.— If you are bitten by a 
scorpion, the best way of curing it is to say — 
Kdla bichhtM kankar pdla, hari punchh sons ha ddla » 
black scorpion bred in the lime stone ; a green 
tail and an ingot of gold. This is also very good 
for the stings of bees or wasps.— K^. Crooke. 

700. Signs of approaching Marriage — 
Eastern Bengal. — The entrance of a butterfly 
into a house or the formation of a flowerlike lump 
of soot in the burning part of the wick of a lamp 
(pfadip) is considered as the forerunner of an 
approaching marriage in the family.— £4/ Mohan 
Chakravarti: Gaya. 

701. Oudh— Superstition about Children— 
Jogis. — An old woman's story recorded in her 
own words : — I will tell you about the son of my 
husband's nephew ; he^was a strangely quiet child, 
from his birth never cried for food, scarcely 
moaned for pain till we marvelled at him. The 
father took the opportunity of enquiring of a 
jogi what he thought of such a babe. The man 
had never seen him, besides this was in another 
city, and he had no means of asking any one. 
He said to him ** that child is a jogi ; he will not 
stay long with you.** One day I had fed him 
with a pUfi and given him some milk to drink. 
An hour after he turned blue and fell into strong 
convulsions. I procured charmers, sent offerings 
to a shrine, had bags of water poured out in 
libation, but it was of no avail. In a few hours he 
was a corpse. 

His parents were away from home; but they 
told me of the jogi when they returned, and we 
knew he had been called away by this sacred 
caste as soon as they heard of his whereabouts.— 
Miss G. H, Roberts : Luchnow. 



702. Bundi— Miran Sahib, the Magician. — 

Immediately to the west of the city of Bundi 
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rises an abrupt hill very nearly as high as that 
on which the fort stands surmounted by a small 
mosque to which rather a strange history 
is attached. It is related that a certain person 
known as MirSn Sdhib and celebrated for his 
powers as a magician, subjugated to his service a 
gennis (? Jinn) named Zen Khdn, whom he treated 
with great cruelty. One day, however, surpris- 
ing his master in a state of uncleanness, this 
gennijs prevailed over him and slew him ; yet 
even then he found that he was unable to free 
himself entirely from this arch magician's influ- 
ence. Mirdn's tomb is at Ajmir, and a dargdh 
to his name exists at Amroha, near Moradabdd ; 
but a member of the reigning house of Bundi 
having in some way benefited by the mysterious 
arts of this necromancer, erected the smaller 
dargah which now surmounts what is known as 
the Mirdn Sdhib-ka-dargdh.— i?fl;y>«/flwa Gazcttur^ 
I, p. 237- 

703. Oudh— A Birth Superstition. — Once 
every year a PadmanI (faultless beauty) is born 
in the house of a Chamir. The baby lives for only 
a few moments.— Afiw G. if. Roberts : Lucknow. 



704. MuzaflF^rnagar — Rain spell. — When 
rain fails worship Rdja Indar and read the story 
of Megh Rdja. Give alms to beggars and let 
loose buffaloes and young bulls. Crushed grain 
(daliya) should be cooked on the edge of a tank 
in honour of Khwija Khizr, and some ofler- 
ings should be made to the village Bh6miya.— 
W, Crooke. 



705. Omen of Long Life— Eastern Ben- 
gal.— When an absent person is named in the 
course of a conversation, and he appears unex- 
pectedly, it is considered to predict a long life for 
him,— Raj Mchan Chahravarti : Gay a. 



706. Thags— Taking the Omens.— When 
preparing for an expedition the auspices are so- 
lemnly taken. The most learned Pandit that 
can be procured is seated on a blanket with the 
leader and four of the Thags most respectable 
in their vocation from birth and character : the 
rest of the gang sit around outside. They then 
place before the Pandit as an offering a brass 
plate (thdli) with some rice, wheat and two copper 
coins upon it. The leader asks the Pandit res- 
pectfully what day will be proper to open the 
expedition ; and he after due search and cere- 
mony pronounces the day, the hour and the 
direction. On the day appointed they fill a brass 
jug with water which the leader holds in his 
right hand suspended by the mouth at his side. 



On a clean white handkerchief they tie up five 
knots of turmeric, two copper coins, one silver 
coin, and the sacred pickaxe. This pickaxe the 
leader holds on his breast with his left hand. 
He now turns in the direction indicated by the 
priest, and moves on slowly, followed by his gang, 
to a field or garden outside the village, and on 
reaching a suitable spot he stands in the same 
direction — his left hand on his breast, his right 
with the jug by his side — and prays to the goddess 
Devi for success. If, within half-an-hour, they 
hear or see the pilhdo or auspice on the left it is 
an omen that the goddess has taken them by the 
left hand to lead them on. Similarly with the 
thihdo or omen on the right. The leader thus 
sits and gives the money and turmeric to a 
Brihman. — Illustrations of the History and Practices 
of the Thags: London, 1837, p. 77, sq. 



joj. Omens.— A married woman's approach 
is a good omen. Omens diflfer in different coun- 
tries. Among the Dr^vidians the good omens 
are — a married woman, virgin, dancing-woman, 
«* double " Brdhman, music, flowers, fruits, flag, 
umbrella, sugarcane, cooked rice, milk, flesh, fire, 
tddl, elephant, horse, cows, cloth, king, pearls, 
clarified rice (ahhata), and fried rice (Idja), If 
any of these approach, the omen is supposed to 
be good, and the purpose for which one goes out 
will succeed. The bad omens are a widow, single 
Brahman, three Vaisyas, two Sudras, tiger, ser- 
pent, fuel, scythe, wood-axe, crowbar, oil, new 
pot, a man in a mosque, butter-milk, (chdch), curds, 
a cough, any utterance of a preventive nature, 
untimely rain, thunder, wind, fasting person, 
person with his head newly shaved, sorrowful ex- 
clamations of Ha ! Hada ! &c.— Pandit Natesa Sastri: 
Madras. 



708. Shaving Superstition— Eastern Ben- 
gal.— 

S6m, Sfikra bechhe, 
Kshauri hao neche. 

You may be shaved on any day of the week 
except on Monday and Friday: w^t/w,— literally 
"dancing," hence *' glsidly J'— Rajmhan Ckakra^ 
varti: Gaya, 

709. Leprosy. —People in Southern India 
believe that this disease comes on those only 
who in their former births have stolen iron, salt, 
and have reduced the prices of articles sold by 
Ariqddi sellers. (Arigddi is a retail trade in vege- 
tables practised by poor women). To lower the 
price fixed by them upon articles is supposed to 
give us the disease of leprosy in our next life, as 
well as the stealing of iron and salt.— PawrfiV Natesa 
bastri: Madras, 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 

710. St. John's Church, Calcutta.— Zoffani painted the 
altar-piece gratis. All the Apostles were taken from life, 
and represented persons then living in Calcutta. Old 
TuIIoch, the auctioneer, who came out in 1784, sat for Judas 
«ritbom knowing '\t,-^Calcutia Review^ XVIII, p. 301. 

7x1. A Calcutta Advertisement of 1781.—" To be sold 
by private sale : — Two Coffree boys who play remarkably 
well on the French horn, about 18 years of age, belong- 
ing to a Portuguese Paddrie lately deceased. For parti- 
culars enquire of the Vicar of the Portuguese Church." — 
Cakuiia Review, XVIII, p. 311. 

71a. Medical treatment in the olden days.— As the 
strength must be supported in dysentery wine and solid 
animal food were considered the proper diet. Patients 
were ordered in these cases pilaos, curries, grilled fowls 
and peppered chicken broth ad libituniy with a glass or 
two of Madeira and a little brandy and water and a desert 
of ripe fruits. Native doctors had their hot and cold re- 
medies for hot and cold diseases, their mcmtrAs and phyl- 
tres, while Lind savs that the Portuguese doctors pre- 
scribed as the grana cure ^ the changing of the European 
blood in their patients' " bodies into native's. This they 
endeavoured to accomplish by repeated venerations till 
they imagined the whole mass of the circulating fluid had 
been abstracted. And then by a diet consisting exclu- 
sively of the productions of the country, they hoped to 
substitute a liquid entirely Indian, which would render 
their patients proof against the maladies under which 
they had previously laboured."— Ca/^//a Review, X VIII, 

713. Job Chamockat Calcutta.— "Mr. Chamock choos- 
ing the ground of the colony, where it now is, reigned 
more absolute than a Raja, only he wanted much of 
their humanity ; but when any poor ignorant natives trans- 
gressed his laws they were sure to undergo a severe 
whipping for a penalty, and the execution was generally 
done while he was at dinner, so near his dining-room 
that the groans and cries of the poor delinquent served 
him for music." — Hamtltofis Account of the East Indies:^ 
Ptnkefton^s Collections, VIII, p. 409. 

714. Kashmir— A traveller's record.— At Srinagar was 
2 black marble tablet, which has now disappeared, bearing 
the following inscription : — 

THREE TRAVELLERS. 
Baion Carl Von Hugel from Tammu, 

John Henderson from Lahdakh, 
Godfrey Thomas Vigne from Sakardu, 
•bo met hi Srinagar on the i8th November, 1835, 
ban caused the names of those European travellers who 
pwriously visited the valley of Kashmir to be hereunder 
ogravcd :— 



Bemier ••• ••• 

Forster 

Moorcroft, Trebeck and Guthrie, 

Jaquemont 

Wolflf 



1663 
1786 
1823 
1831 
1832 

Of these three only lived to return to their native 
^y^.'-TempUs Hyderabad, Kashffdr, Sihkim, and 
^W I, p. 294- 



715. Dehra.Dun — Kalunga—lnscription.— The follow- 
ing inscription commemorates the capture of the Fort of 
Kalunga in the Dun from the Gurkhas in 18 14. 
{West side). 

To the Memory of— 

Maj.-Genl. Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, K, C. 
Lieutenant O'Hara, 6th N. I. 
Lieutenant Gosling, Light Battalion. 
Ensign Fothergill, 17th N. I. 
Ensign Ellis, Pioneers. 

Killed on the 31st October, 18 14— 
Captain Campbell, 6th N. I. 
Lieutenant Luxford, Horse Artillery. 
Lieutenant Harrington, H. M'.s 53rd Regiment. 
Lieutenant Cunningham, 13th N. I. 

Killed on the 27th November, and of the Non-Com- 

missioned officers and men who fell at the assault. 
{^ast side% 
Troops engaged — 

Detachments, Horse and Foot Artillery. 

100 men of the 8th Royal Irish. 

Light Dragoons who were dismounted and led 
to the assault by Sir R. R Gillespie. 

Her Majesty*s 53rd Regiment 

Five Light Companies from Corps in Meerut. 

1st Battalion 6th Native Infantry. 

Do. do. 7th do. 

Do. do. 13th do. 

Do. do. 17th do. 

7th Native Cavalry. 

One Rissalah of Skinner's Horse.— (7. R, C, 
Willianis Memoir, p. 135. 
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PHILOLOGY. 



An aboriglcal love song from South Mirsapur.^ 
Rdj& bhejai sandesvA, — mtUn kese p4chhon t 
Subse fmchhon, keku na batdvai, 
Jiyard kdigd birogvd. 
Main keseMchhon f 
Vaise kunnkai bdg hi kdiliyd; 
Jiyard hdi^ birogvd; 
Main kese&dckkon f 
Vaise jhalkai tdl ki nerniyd ; 
Vaise jhalkai savatiyd, 
Jiyard hdigd birogvd ; 
Main kese pdckhon sandesvd t 
Vaise jhalkai tal kai machhariyd, 
Vaise jhalkai nanadiyd. 

My beloved sends messages for me, — of whom 

may I enquire about them ? 
I question all, but none gives a reply. 
My sweetheart has become separated from me, 
Of whom may I enquire about him ? 
The cuckoo of the ^rden sends forth its note : 
These things go on as usual ; 
But O to me I whose beloved is not 
With her nor are any tidings from him received. 
The grass of the pond glitters ; 
The co^fe of mine shines ; 
The fishes of the pond glisten ; 
My husband's sister fiaibes. 
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717. Kaal Pani,— In a recent issue of your paper a 
correspondent has drawn attention to the fact that in 
Urdu the word kdla may mean extensive rather than 
black. But the question is— What was the original mean- 
ing oikdia in the phrase kdla pdmt Both in Asia and 
in Europe the peasantry have a habit of using the word 
black for dark shades of various colours. Thus, in Italy 
dark red wine is called black wine. Natives of this 
country frequently use the word black where we should 
say dark blue. If we are crossing the Indian Ocean, and 
we lean over the bulwarks of the ship, and the sky is 
cloudy, we see that the water looks like ink. We seldom 
catch the emerald tint unless there is bright sunshine 
and also a trace of foam on the crest of a wave. The 
early Hindu navigators would notice the black inky 
appearance, and would appropriately describe the sea as 
kdlapdni. In after-years their descendants would con- 
tinue to employ the phrase ; but they would not realise 
the look of the water as their ancestors had realised it. 
When, in ordinary conversation, we speak of the ocean, it 
is usually not its colour that comes to the mind, nor yet 
its change from calm to tempest But it is its vastness 
that impresses the imagination. Accordingly the Hmdu 
repeating Uie phrase kdlapdni and thinking chiefly of the 
illimitable waste of waters, would come in time to connect 
the word kdla with vastness : the connection once com- 
menced would easily become established. For on a 
dark night we have around us both blackness and 
immensity. Thus in time the word kdla would become 
associated with a greatness that is indefinite. We our- 
selves use the word dark in the sense of unknown : we 
say " keep it dark," or we speak of a man of unknown 
qualifications as a "dark hot^^^ ^Potential : Pioneer^ 

25-2-'9I. 

718. An Urdu Riddle.— 

Sdrang ne sdrant^ gahyo^ sdroPtg bolyo aie^ 
Jo sdrang sdrang kahe^ sdrang munh ten jde. 

The word s&rang has four meanings— a peacock, a 
snake, a cloud, and a peacock's cry. The poet imagines 
that peacocks call at the coming of the rains. The 
translation is :— " A peacock seized a snake, a cloud 
uttered the cry, alas ! If the peacock then utter his own 
cry, the snake will then drop from his mouth." 
7x9. A proverb.— 
Ret ki sawdri 
Haiza ki bimdri 
Khafifa U rUbkdri, 
There are three things against which a man is helpless : 
travelling by railway, cholera, and an order of the Small 
Cause Court. 
Query.^Tht word " murddt," 

What is the origin of the use of the word " murddi " in 
the sense of " small change, pice ? " — V, A. Smith. 

[The expression appears to have originated in the custom of 
offering pice at shrines in order to secure fulfilment of one's 
desire (iwKr<i</.)— Ed.) 

720. Kamaun— Verse on the people of Shor.— 

Shot hardm khor : bdp bharui^ beti mcd tor^ 
Shor ki ndiif Katpur kai m&no : joi jethuli khasam 
jendno. 

Shor eats the bread of dishonour : the fathers are pan- 
ders : the daughters remain in their fathers' houses. The 
peck measure of Shor, the quart measure of Katpur : the 
wives of Shor are great characters, the husbands are the 
womenfolk.-/. H. Batten: Settlement Report^ p. 285. 



Tax. The Tasmabaz Thags— Their argot.—The 
Tasmab&z Thags were so called because shortly after the 
British conquest in 1802-3 <>ne Creagh, a private in a 
King's regiment stationed at Cawnpur, ini tiated Dhaukal 
Ahir, an artillery man, Sahibu, a cook in one of the Regi- 
ments, and Ghunsiya Bauriya, a resident in the canton- 
ments, into the art of Tasmabazi, one of the numerous 
games practised by thimble riggers in England. The 
game is played thus : a strap is doubled and folded up 
in different shapes. The art is to put a stick in such a 
place that the strap when unfolded shall come out double. 
These men became the leaders of three Thag gangs, 
an account of whose proceedings is given by Mr. 
R. Montgomery in Vol. I., Selections of the Records of 
Government^ N.-W. P., p. 312 sq. The following is 
some of their argot. 

Dhurayi.—V'JYitxi they are sitting on the road side and 
see a traveller coming they use this word. 

Tarade — Begin to play. 

Asrade.—V^Yitn a traveller loses and becomes quarrel- 
some they say this, which means — " Give him back his 
pice." 

Hakeri.^K European. 

Banriwdla. — ^A policeman. 

Hanswdla. — A sowar. 

Thoa.—Pm officer of police, tahsildari, etc. 

Beli.—K phrase for one gambler causing snspicion to 
arise against the gang. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Taa. Patna—Fitche't account of (1583-1591).— "From 
Bannaras I went to Patenaw down the river Ganges, 
where on the way we passed many fair towns and a coun- 
try very fruitful, and many very great rivers enter into the 
Ganges, and some of them as great as itself, which cause 
it to be of great breadth, and so broad that in the time of 
rain you cannot see from one side to the other. These 
Indians when they are scorched and thrown into the 
water, the men swim with their faces downwards, the 
women with their faces upwards. I thought they tied 
something to them to cause them to do so, but they say 
no. There are very many thieves in this country, which 
are like to the Arabians ; for they have no certain abode, 
but are sometimes in one place and sometimes in another. 
Here the women are so decked with silver and copper 
that it is strange to see : they use no shoes by reason of 
the rings of silver and copper which they wear on their 
toes. Here at Patenaw they find gold in this manner: they 
dig deep pits in the earth, and wash the earth in great 
bowls, and therein they find the gold, and they make the 
pits round about with brick, that the earth fall not in. 
Patenaw is a very long and great town. In times past it 
was a kingdom, but it is now under Zelabdim Echebar, 
the great Mogor. The men are tall and slender, and have 
many old folks among them : the houses are simple, 
made of earth and covered with straw : the streets are 
very large. In this town there is a trade of cotton and 
cloUis of cotton : much sugar which they carry from 
hence to Bengala and India ; very much opium and other 
commodities. He that is chief here under the king is 
called Tipperdas, and is of great account among the 
people. Here in Patenaw I saw a dissembling prophet 
who sat upon a horse in the market-place, and made as 
though he slept, and many of the i>eople came and touch- 
ed his feet with their hands and kissed his hands. They 
took him for a great man, and sure he was a lazy Inbber. 
I left him there sleeping.— Voyage to Ormus and the 
East Indies-^Pinkertoffs Collections^ IXy p. 414. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 



723. Dog-worship — Coins. — Referring to 
paragraph 504, page 75, ante, I am not able to 
quote any additional modern examples of dog- 
worship, but it seems worth noting that on cer- 
tain ancient coins the dog frequently occurs as 
a sacrea symbol. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that the devices on ancient coins are, as 
a rule, religious symbols. The early punch- 
marked Buddhist coins frequently exhibit the 
figure of a dog, which is generally, if not always, 
perched on the top of the conventional repre- 
sentation of the siupa, or relic-mound. The best 
account of the symbolism of the punch-marked 
coins is that given by Mr. W. Theobald in the 
very elaborate paper on the subject recently pub- 
lished by him. (J. A. 5., Bengal, Patt /, Vol. 
LIX (^1890;, pp. 181-268, with four plates). I 
quote his remarks (p. 212) on the meaning of the 
dog symbol. ** The figure of a dog in connec- 
tion with a Buddhist stupa recalls to mind the 
use to which the animal was put in the bleak 
highlands of Asia, as the preferential form of 
sepulchre, over exposure to birds and wild beasts, 
in the case of deceased monks or persons of 
position in Thibet. Strange and horrible as it 



may seem to us to be devoured by domestic 
dogs, trained and bred for the purpose, it 
was the most honourable form of burial among 
Thibetans. 



724. Parsis. — This suggestion of Mr. Theo- 
bald seems to me a happy one. I think the 
Parsis also have some customs connecting the 
dog with death, but I do not remember the 
details. After relating the legends that Yudhis- 
thir insisted on taking his dog with him to 
Indra*s heaven, Mr. Theobald continues : — '* As 
a symbol of *Yama,* therefore, the dog may 
figure above the stupa ; or the dog may repre- 
sent the Vedic bitch Saram^, the messenger of 
Indra ; and, as the dog is standing on the stupa 
in a position often occupied by the crescent moon, 
we have a strong confirmation of a surmise 
made, on other grounds, by Gubernatis that 
Saramd is merely another ' impersonation of the 
moon.* — Zoological Mythology by Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Vol, II, p. 21:' 

The fact is that the further the history of any 
symbol is followed the more numerous are found 
to be its relations with other symbols which ap- 
peared at first unconnected. — V. A, Smith. 
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725. Spiti — Hinduised Buddhism. — The 
religion of Spiti is the Thibetan system of Bud* 
dhism, of which an excellent account is given 
in General Cunningham's " Laddkh." The reli- 
gion of Ldhaul is the same, but mixed up with 
some ideas and observances borrowed from Hindu- 
ism, and with a substratum of the worship of 
local spirits and demons, which I have described 
as existing in Kulu, and which appears to be the 
primeval religion of the country of the high 
Himalayas inhabited by Hind(i races. The follow- 
ing description of the religion of Ldhaul was 
written down at my request by the Rev. Mr. 
Heyde, when we were travelling together for a 
few days in November, 1868. His long residence 
among the people, by whom he is invariably res- 
pected, and great knowledge of their language 
and customs, ensure its accuracy :— ** The religion 
of Ldhaul has been for a long time, and is still, 
essentially Buddhism. It is, however, difficult to 
ascertain at what time this religion was intro- 
duced, as there do not exist any historical docu- 
ments in Ldhaul itself, and little reliance can be 
placed on the vague traditions preserved by even 
the best informed men. From these accounts, 
however, it may be gathered that long ago the 
kings of Laddkh exercised a great influence in the 
matter, and were zealously engaged in propa- 
gating and establishing the Buddhist religion, 
especially in Ldhaul. — Settlement Report^ p. 205. 



726. Animals on Coins.— Besides the dog 
the following animals are, according to Mr. Theo- 
bald (7. A. S., B., Vol. LIX, Part /, p. 193), to l>e 
recognised with more or less certainty on the 
punch-marked coins : — "Theelephant, rhinoceros, 
horse, bull, nylghai, goat, hare, dog, jackal, civet- 
cat, peacock, river-turtle, Gangetic crocodile, frog, 
python, cobra, and cat-fish or skate. The stag, 
antelope, sheep, monkey, lion, tiger and leopard 
seem to be wanting on this class of coins, but 
Mr. Thomas thought that he recognized the 
leopard. In later art, that is to say in the sculp- 
ture of the Gupta period, the crocodile symbol- 
ized the Ganges, and the turtle the Jumna. 
The significance of the representations of these 
animals on the coins was probably the same. 
Mr. Theobald's extremely elaborate and ingeni- 
ous, though sometimes rather fanciful, disquisi- 
tion well deserves attention.— (^. A. Smith. 



727. Garhwal — Kara Pichasni Deb!.— It 
is believed by the Brdhmans of Garhwdl that 
this Debi can foretell all the events of the world. 
Whoever worships this Debi can set all the 
information he chooses. But the followers of 
this Debi must remain unclean and avoid worship- 
ping other HindtJ gods.^AMUHddin Ahmsd. 



728. Kama! — Worship of the Sun God 
Suraj Devata.— This is the god whom the peo- 
pie chiefly delight to honour. Any villager, if 
asked whom he worships most, will mention him. 
No shrine is ever built to this god. Sunday 
is of course the day sacred to him. On Sunday 
the people do not eat salt, nor do they set milk 
for ehi, but make it into rice milk, of which a 
part is given to the Brdhman in honour of the 
Sun, and a lamp is always burnt to him on Sun- 
day. Brdhmans are fed every now and then on 
Sunday in his name, and especially on the first 
Sunday after the 15th of Asdrh, when the har- 
vest has been got in and the agricultural year is 
over. Before the daily bath, water is always 
thrown towards the Sun (ar/^ha). (This is done 
to the new Moon, too, on the evening of her ap- 
pearance, if one thinks of it). Every good man, 
when he first steps out of doors in the morning, 
salutes the Sun and says— DAarw ko sakdi rakkiye 
SHraj Mahdrdj\ or— "Keep me in the faith, 
O Lord, the Sun ! " Brdhmans take the ofierings. 
— Settlement Report, p. 147. 

[It is certainly incorrect to say that the Sun has no temple. 
There is certainly one at Benares, and the Archaohzical ReporU 
note instances at Taxila (Vol.11, p. 114), Gwalior (Vol. II, 
pp. 34a— 353). Gaya (Vol. Ill, pp. 110-112), and Multan 
(Vol. V, pp. 115— 12a- Ed.] 

729. South Mirzapur^ Aborigines^ Sacred 
Trees. — All these tribes more or less worship 
the karam tree. The Korwas plant a branch of 
it in the courtyard in Bhddon and dance round 
it. This is the same with the Patdris and Majh- 
wdrs. The legend is as follows :— •* There were 
seven brothers of the Gond or Majhwdr tribe 
who lived together. The six elder brothers used 
to go and cultivate in the jungle, the youngest 
brother used to remain at home and cook the 
food. He used to get the food cooked by the 
wives of his elder brothers, and take it to them 
in the field. This youngest brother was in the 
habit of planting a branch of the karam tree in 
the courtyard, and singing and dancing before it 
with his six sisters-in-law. For this reason there 
used to be delay in the cooking of the food and 
its conveyance to the field. One day the elder 
brothers chanced to come home, and seeing what 
was going on pulled, up the branch of the karam 
tree and threw it into the river. They also 
warned their younger brother to refrain in future 
from amusements of this kind. He was enraged 
and left the house. On the road he became 
hungry and desired to eat some g^lar fruit. But 
it was bitter, and he could not eat it ; then he 
got some gram from a wayfarer and tried to 
parch it, but it turned into stones. Then he got 
some fish from a fisherman and began to fry it. 
Then the fish came to life and escaped into the 
river. Then he got some milk from an AMr, but 
the milk turned into blood. Then he found a 
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horse in the jungle which he endeavoured to 
mount, but he, the horse, kicked at him and would 
not allow him to mount. Then he went a little 
further and saw Karam deota floating along in 
the ocean. He tried to go near it, but a voice 
issued from the branch — * You are a sinner. Do 
not venture to approach me.' He then prayed, 
and finally the deity said— *Go home, I will follow.* 
Then the boy returned home. On his return he 
found everything which had turned out evil on 
his former journey changed. That is, the horse 
allowed him to mount it and the g^w/ar fruit, fish 
and milk were fit to eat. When he came home 
he found that the family house had fallen into 
ruin, and that his brothers were reduced to pover- 
ty. In one night the house was repaired, and all 
the family wealth returned. Then he called his 
brothers and told them that these misfortunes 
had fallen on them because they had dishonoured 
Karam deota. Since that time the deity has 
been worshipped." — W, Crookc, 

730. Satti Monuments. — On an islet in the 
lake on the right hand of the road leading from 
Nowgong to Chhatarpur in Central India, stands 
a monument of, apparently, about the dimensions 
of that described in your article 282, Vol. I, 
but of greater height than width, and having a 
smooth surface with, what appears from the edge 
of the lake to be, some engraviug on it. This 
is said to be a monument to commemorate the 
occasion and to mark the spot of the occurrence 
of the Satti rites of one of the wives of the 
great Chhatasil or Chhatersdl. The Bund6las 
call such monuments surehi. Further informa- 
tion regarding it from somebody acquainted with 
the family history of Chhatersdl might prove 
interesting to readers of Notes & Queries. 

My authority was a Bund^la chief, and his 
account was corroborated by the statements of 
villagers. — Oak Bank, 

731. Sirsa — The Bodlas — Miraculous 
powers of. — The Bodlas are credited with mira- 
culous powers : for instance, the other day a man 
had stolen a Bodla's buffalo, and a committee 
{wda)oi Bodlas went to kim and required him to 
give it up. He refused, and they cursed him and 
all his house. A few days after his son died. But 
it is chiefly for the cure of the bite of mad dogs 
that they are famed, and men of all castes and 
classes, both Hind(] and Musalmdn, come to 
them to be cured. The venom is exorcised in 
this way. The patient is made to sit down, and 
a circle, consisting of six boys and a Bodla, is 
bnned round him. The Bodla takes some moist 
<^rtb, blows on it, and recites over it a formula 
containing the name of Alldh. He then passes it 
round the circle of boys, each oi whom works it 
up into a ball ^gohj and passes it on. This is 



done seven times. Then the Bodla takes the 
seven balls and works them up into one, which 
he strikes on the wound, reciting all the time, and 
then gives to the patient, telling him to follow 
certain minute directions for 2^ months, such as 
to eat nothing cooked in iron, not to go near 
water at night, to take care not to see the reflec- 
tion of the sun or moon in water, etc., and 
should the man die his death is ascribed, not 
to the failure of the charm, but to neglect of 
these instructions. The usual rate for a cure is 
Re. 1-4.—/. Wilson : Settlement Report, p. 146. 

732. Local Deities— Tank-digging— Gan- 
getic Valley— Mirzapur. — In this part of the 
district, north of the Ganges, there is hardly any 
deity more popular than the Chakwa Mahavira. 
He occupies a square masonry shrine, about ten 
feet square, in the village of Chakwa, on the 7th 
mile from Chetganj towards Korh, on the kacha 
road. The shrine is covered over by an aged 
ber tree : and the priest says that the Mahavlrji 
originally appeared in this tree. Mahavirji is 
renowned far and wide in the district for remov- 
ing all kinds of troubles and helping his votaries 
in all manner of ways. Be it a complicated law 
suit, or the want of a son, or any other matter 
which hangs over your mind, you have to make 
a vow to worship him with sweets, &c., and to 
have some earth dug out of the pond in front of 
his shrine on the attainment of your desires, and 
you are sure to succeed. In this way a big pond, 
covering about ten bighas of land, has come into 
existence, and three or four labourers remain 
there at all times, and derive their livelihood from 
<^iggi"g ^he earth for the many persons whose 
wishes have been ministered to by the popular 
deity.— Mji/ Chand : Korh, District Mirzapur, 

733. A verse on the Panjtan.— (Para. 747). 
Nabi AH, Fdtima aur Hassan 

Husain ibn-i-Haidar ye kain panjtan, 

734. AUah-^bad— The Cholera Demon.— A 
native in a village near Allahabad recently as- 
sured an inspector of police that the previous 
night his home had been visited by the cholera 
monster with a head like a large earthen pot. 
He and his brother drove away the spirit with 
bamboo clubs, and flred a gun to complete its 
defeat as the creature fears noise. Some years 
ago, say the natives, three wise men enticed the 
demon into an earthen pot, and carried it to a 
neighbouring hostile village to bury it at night. 
Tne rival villagers objected, however, and a fight 
ensued, in which the demon*s prison was broken, 
and he escaped to continue his evil work. 

[ Just now cholera prevails about Mirzapur, and one can hear 
almost every evening the driving (c/iaiauwa) of the demon with 
loud shouts from one village lo another. As might be expected, 
this is a fertile cause of riots.— Ed.] 
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735. Karnal — Propitiation of malignant 
deities.— The malignant deity is appeased by 
building him a new shrine, or by offerings at the 
old one. Very often the grain to be offered is 
put by the head of the sufferer during the night 
and offered next day: this is called otra. Or the 
patient will eat some and bury the rest at the 
sacred spot ; or the offerings will be waved over 
the patient's head (wairna) before being offered ; 
or on some moonlight night when the moon is 
still on the wax, he will place his offering with a 
lighted lamp on it at a place where four roads 
meet. This is called langri or nagdi. Sometimes 
it is enough to tie a flag on the sacred tree, or to 
roll on the ground in front of the shrine, or to 
rub one's neck with the dust of it. Boils can 
often be cured by striking them with a piece of 
iron, and repeating the name of the deity con- 
cerned. Witchcraft proper (jddu) is principally 
practised by the lowest classes, and you hear 
very little of it among the villagers.— S^/Z^fiwn^ 
Re port tp, 146. 

736. Buried Treasure — Human Sacrifice. 

— A fearful murder is reported to have been com- 
mitted a few days ago by a native woman at the 
village of Khirde, in the Akola taluka, in the 
Berars. For a long time past the woman sus- 
pected that a great amount of treasure lay buried 
somewhere in her house, and in order to possess 
herself of the vast riches, she on several occa- 
sions, according to Hind(i superstition, sacriiied 
fowls and sheep to propitiate the god of wealth, 
but without any avail. Lately a man working 
upon the superstition of the wretched woman, 
advised her that unless she sacrificed a human 
being she would never be able to obtain the 
hidden riches. The woman thereupon deter- 
mined upon sacrificing her own daughter-in-law, 
a young woman of about twenty years of age. The 
latter, however, becoming acquainted with the 
evil designs of her unnatural mother-in-law, bolted 
away to her parents in another village. The 
woman thereafter summoned one of the men 
employed to work in her field. The man seeing 
the preparation made in the house suspected 
foul play, and was retreating when the haridan 
sprang at him with the fury of a tigress, locked 
her arms viciously around his neck, and felled 
him to the ground ; then, with the assistance of 
two of her accomplices, she gagged the mouth 
of the unfortunate man, and accomplished her 
object by cutting his throat with a large knife. 
The man died in a very short while. The woman 
is now in custody. — Allahabad^ •• Morning Posif' 26th 
June 1 89 1. 



737. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Bhui- 
yas— Worship of the Dead. — The Bbuiyas 



worship the spirits of the dead in the bouse south 
of the dwelling place, with an offering of a goat 
and a burnt sacrifice of butter and molasses. All 
the family join in eating the flesh : it is not given 
to outsiders. They have no rules against sitting 
on or touching the threshold.— JV, Crooke. 



738. Sacrificing part of the body by pil- 
grims. — This custom is noted by Thevenot 
(Part III, Chap. 37, Fol. 62). *• Nagarkot is 
famous because of the idol Matta to which it is 
dedicated ; and they say that there are some 
Gentiles that come not out of that Pagod with- 
out sacrificing part of their body." Abul Fazl 
(Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 109) says 
•• Nagarkot is a city situated upon a mountain 
with a Fort called Kangra. In the vicinity of this 
city, upon a lofty mountain, is a place (Maham- 
dya) which they consider as one of the works of 
the divinity, and come in pilgrimage to it from 
great distances, thereby obtaining the accomp- 
lishment of their wishes. It is most wonderful 
that in order to effect this they cut out their 
tongues, which grow again in the course of two 
or three days, and sometimes in a few hours."— 
W. Crooke. 



739. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Wor- 
ship of Forest Deities. — The Bhuiydrs have a 
special worship of the tiger-god Baghesar under 
a bira tree, or if a tree of this kind cannot be 
found, under any large forest tree. The offering 
to him is a white cock, and a burnt offering is 
made with molasses and butter. There is no 
special worship of the Rdkshasas. The Ddnos 
are worshipped outside the house or under some 
conspicuous tree. To them are offered a fowl 
which is pure white or which has black and 
white speckles on its wings. This worship is not 
done by the Baigd, but by any private person 
who thinks it well to do so. — W. Crooke* 



740. South Mirzapur— Aboriginals— Wor- 
ship of Rivers.— (Para. 142). There is a river 
called the Karsa in Sirguja. This is inhabited 
by a Deo named Jata Rohini. He is wor- 
shipped by Baigds to ensure abundant rain and 
harvests, and to keep off disease. The Baigd 
goes and catches a fish in the stream : he oflers 
the first he catches to the local demon. No one 
dares to drink water there. If any one tries to 
drink, the water bubbles up and carries him off. 
If any ordinary person tries to fish there, the 
Deo sweeps him away. The other aboriginal 
tribes, except the Kharwdrs, know nothing of thi& 
The Kharw&rs do worship at the river Kanhar 
in epidemics of cholera.— (T. Crooke. 
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741. Muhammadans— Taking off* the nose- 
ring.— (Vol. I, Note 49). Strict Muhammadan 
women as a rule do not chew pdn, apply henna 
to their hands or feet, or surma to their eyelids, 
and do not wear ornaments of any kind during 
the Muharram ; but I have known many Muham- 
madan ladies, as soon as a son's wife comes 
home, to give up her own nose-ring to her 
daughter-in-law, and thenceforth to go without 
one.—/. G. Delmerick* 

742. Muhammadans— Nose-ring customs. 
—(Para. 49). This custom is not general. 
It still exists in villages, but has disappeared 
from large towns and cities, where education has 
made some progress. In village communities 
married women will never remove their nose- 
rings for a moment during the lifetime of their 
husbands, as the removing of it is a sign of widow- 
hood, as they are put aside on the death of 
husbands only. But Shiah women remove their 
nose-rings during the Muharram, which is the 
time for public mourning. 

In towns nose-rings are worn for a week or two 
only after marriage, after which they are put 
aside.— Af, Mahmud Beg. 



743- Gonds— Marriage Ceremonies.— Mar- 
riage usually takes place after puberty. There 
is no restriction as to the number of wives which 
a man may take to himself. But, marriage being 
a costly concern, it is only the well-to-do who can 
indulge in polygamy. The ceremony consists of 
four stages, at each of which the bridegroom has to 
spend according to his social status. In the first 
stage, a sort of betrothal {sagdi), the bridegroom 
has to make a present of rice, liquor and some 
cash to the father of the bride, and of bangles 
(churi) and silk tape for the hair (phunri) to the 
bride. The second stage (barokhi) consists in 
bringing the bride to the home of the bridegroom 
—a reversal of the ordinary Hind6 process— when 
presents of grain, clothes, and cash have to be 
made to the father of the girl. At the third stage 
the bride and bridegroom are anointed with oil 
and turmeric, and they go round a pole seven 
times. The ceremony takes place with great 
feasting and the usual drunkenness. The fourth 
stage of the ceremony consists in sending the 
bride to her home. When the bridegroom has 
not the means to make the necessary presents to 
the father of the bride, he serves the latter as a 
iabourerfor a period varying according to the 
price set upon the lady.— P. N. Bose :%A. S., B.. 
1890,^.382. ' 



744. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Work 
not done in the House.— The Korwas will not 
bathe inside the house. When the Kharwars 
worship the house god they do it in the bouse 
and close the hurdle at the door, so that no 
stranger may observe them. No one worships 
the village gods inside the house. The Kharwars 
will not cook meat in the house. Most of the 
allied tribes draw the line at hog's flesh, which is 
always cooked outside. — W. Crooke. 

745. South Mirzapur —Agricultural Cere- 
monies. — Korwas make it a rule to commence 
farming work on a Friday. They have no other 
ceremonies. They do not keep any special part 
of the field for the local gods. Whatever little 
cultivation they do, they begin when they see 
their neighbours doing it. When the Majhwirs 
begin cultivation they take the plough five times 
round the field {koliya) and sow five handsful of 
grain. That day they eat special food. They 
do not begin sowing till the Baig^ commences to 
sow his field. When they are manuring the 
Baigd first throws down five baskets of manure. 
They then follow his example. In the same way 
he cuts five handsful of the ripe crop and then 
harvest begins. They have no special worship, 
but they give the Baigd on that day a meal of 
rice and pulse. They are not allowed to sow or 
cut the crop on a Saturday. The best day for 
these purposes is Monday. When the new grain 
is ready they first cook a little and present it to 
the ancestral ghosts (pitr). After this it is lawful 
to eat the new grain. They have no idea that 
Bh6t» steal the cleaned grain. On the corn- 
mowing day if a jackal cross the path in front 
the work is stopped. In the same way the Ghasi- 
yas do not begin farming work until it is started 
by the Baigl and landlord. They have no 
sowing or harvest ceremonies. When ploughing 
commences they get the Baig& to worship the 
plough and the local gods. — W. Crooke. 

746. Ordeals— In British India.— The or- 
deal by hot iron was made use of at Benares as 
late as 1783 with the sanction of the Company's 
Government. A man named Sankar was commit- 
ted for theft. There was no legal evidence 
against him, but he was willing and even eager 
to appeal to the ordeal in proof of his innocence. 
Both parties obstinately refused a decision on 
oath on the Ganges water or the Sdlagr^ma, and 
the Government, after considerable delay, finally 
allowed the appeal to the ordeal for the four fol- 
lowing reasons: — First, there was no legal evi- 
dence ; secondly, the order was appointed by the 
Sh^tras ; thirdly, it was still practised in many 
parts of Hindustan, and fourthly ^ as a curious 
experiment in physics. So, at least, says Ali 
Ibrahim Kh^n, who as Magistrate was cognizant 
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of all the proceedings. The ordeal was accord- 
ingly performed in the presence of five hundred 
people in the usual way, with the addition that 
immediately before the red hot ball was placed 
in his hands *' to remove all suspicion of deceit 
his hands were washed with pure water." The 
accused walked speedily through all the rings, 
and was found to have escaped unhurt. Stimu- 
lated by his success, another culprit appealed 
in the same year to the ordeal by boiling oil, 
and his appeal was allowed. But this time the 
poor fellow was not so fortunate, and had his 
hand severely burnt. In this case the accused 
was a Brahman, and there was no previous 
washing of the hands. We are not aware of 
late instances in British India. — Calcutta Review, 
Vol. XVI, A pp. X. 

747. The Spread hand.— (Vol. I, Note 42). 
The spread hand (the thumb and four fingers) is 
indicative of the Panj-i-tan, viz. — I, Muhammad ; 
II, Ali ; III, BiBi Fatimah ; IV, Hasan ; V, Hu- 
SAIN, for whom the Shiahs entertain the greatest 
veneration. 

The three fingers are applicable to Sunnis. 
They are held up in derision to show the con- 
tempt of the Shiahs for I, Abu Bakr ; II, Umar ; 
and III, Usman ; but such contemptuous signs are 
only used with impunity in Shiah strongholds as 
in Persia, or as in Lucknow in the time of the 
Nawabi, when Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali resided there 
with her Shiah (Muhammadan) husband.—/. G. 
Delmerick, 

[Miraa Mahmlid Beg informs me that foar fingers (not 
hree) are usually held up by Sunnis with reference to Abu 
Bakr, Umar, Usmin and Ali, the chdriydr, or four successors of 
the Prophet.— EdJ 

748. Mourning Ceremonies. — (Note 336). 
The Punjab sy^pa is quite unknown in Upper 
India except to the Khattris, Aroras, and Agar* 
wdlas, and their parohits, who have migrated 
from the Punjab and settled here, and even by 
them it is not so rigidly observed as described. 
When a death occurs, both males and females 
bathe after cremation, as also on the loth day, 
with this addition that the male relatives of the 
deceased shave themselves, and presents are given 
to a Maha-Br&hman. On the 13th, the Br4h- 
mans, numbering 13, are fed, and presented with 
certain articles. Every month a Brdhman is 
fed on the day of cremation for a year, and 
at the end of six months and a year some pre- 
sents are also made to the Br&hman who is 
monthly fed. No such thing as the beating of 
breasts by the women is performed as a sign of 
mourning. The death of a young man, especially 
of one who is married, is the occasion of a great 
lamentation among the Khattris and others whose 
women undergo a great deal of hardship, while 



the demise of old people with grand-children and 
great-grand-children is the occasion for great 
festivities. Indeed the sy^pa system is most 
injurious to the health of the females. — XoA^ 
Mall: Fytabad. 

749, Chhattisgarh— Churi Marriage,— The 
re-marriage of widows is a general practice. A 
widow is allowed to wed herself to the younger 
brother of her deceased husband. She can, 
however, marry almost anybody she pleases in 
her own caste, the essential part of the ceremony 
of such marriage consisting in making presents 
of their glass or earthen bangles (chUri) to the 
bride, who in her widowed condition remains 
without any ornaments whatever. Being inex- 
pensive, it is often resorted to by impecunious 
wife-hunters in preference to regular marriage, 
which is rather costly. A man may take to him- 
self as many wives as his means will allow, and 
a wife can leave her lord for anybody else, 
provided the latter compensates the injured hus- 
band, the damages being rated according to the 
customary marriage expenses of the caste. — P. C. 
Base : J. A, S., B., 1890, p. 274. 



750. 
(Note 



Funeral Ceremonies of Children. — 
(Note 332). If male children belonging to the 
castes who observe the rule of investiture with 
the sacred thread or janeo die before their inves- 
titure, the body is not burnt and funeral cakes 
and water are not offered. Those who do not 
observe the janeo rule, or wear it only from the 
time of marriage, their children are also not 
burnt till they are married, as are also the un- 
married maidens of all classes. — Kakku Mall : Fy* 
Mobad. 

751. Muhammadans — Bracelets. — (Note 
343). Unlike the custom regarding nose-rings, 
lac or glass bangles {ckuri) are worn by all married 
or unmarried women. The former never remove 
them except to put on new ones while their 
husbands live. The curious part of this custom 
is that gold, silver, ivory, ci^stal chiiris are not 
sufficient. The lac or glass bangles must be 
worn by married ladies regularly during the life- 
time of their husbands. These bangles are scru- 
pulously avoided by widows, who use only gold 
or silver or crystal ones. This custom prevails 
in towns as well as villages. — M. Mahmud Beg. 



75a. Firing of Babies. — I have read with 
interest your remarks in a recent number on the 
practice of dishorning cattle and firing horses. 
It will, perhaps, interest you to be informed that 
the firing of bullocks is the common method of 
cure in Bombay and up-country. But my real 
reason in writing to you is, to mention one district 
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in India where the practice of firing male and 
female babies is the universal method of cure. 
The district I have personal acquaintance with 
is a radius of twenty miles round Bhagul, a 
village in the taluka of Bulsar, in Gujarat, which 
18 inhabited by a caste of ignorant fishermen. 
In a large reclamation from the sea, which I 
carried out in this district a few years ago, it was 
difficult to find man or woman who was not 
scored with the fire-marks. It was usually a 
single firing across the upper part of the stomach ; 
in some instances a Maltese cross across the 
stomach. These marks I noticed in my coolies, 
men and women, employed in the earthworks. I 
was told that these firings were always made in 
early infancy as a cure for stomach pains. 

I was taken to the house of a respectable land- 
holder of the village, whose baby, only two 
months old, had the whole of the outer covering 
of the stomach burnt through, in the shape of a 
Maltese cross, the peritoneum being completely 
exposed for a width of two inches. This child 
was born of the third living wife of this land- 
holder, who bad found a di£Bculty in rearing a 
male heir to his estate, and hence was much 
married. The child, I was informed, died a few 
days after my visit. At present the only spiritual 
guide and physician for these ignorant people 
is tteir " Bhagat." — Anglice : " a caster-out of 
devils." Ordinarily, one would be .inclined to 
suggest that an Act should be passed to stop 
such practices, but I believe that if the basis of 
vernacular education was enlarged in India, it 
would be sufficient. — Trutkt 27th May, 1891. 

[Sick people are branded in the ld\\s.^Af^nscn : ffima^ 
kyon Gautteer^ Vol. 11^ /. 824. Children are also branded on 
the navel to keep off ghosts. It would be interesting to know 
bow fiir tbne ceremonies are general— £0.] 

753. Mirzapur—Bhuiyas— Marriage Cere- 
monies.— The father of the boy and two or 
three clansmen go to search for a bride for him. 
If the proposals are agreed on the father of the 
girl entertains the party for the night. Next 
morning he assembles his clansmen and makes a 
square of flour in the courtyard, inside which the 
girl is made to stand. Then he asks all assem- 
bled :— ** Is this the eirl you wish to have mar- 
ried ? " Then all of them sprinkle a fiew grains 
(tf rice over her for good luck* This is known as 
ukVM. The boy's father sends for four annas 
worth of liquor and the girl's father two annas 
worth. Some is put in two leaf platters ((fcuMki) 
which the two fathers interchange and drink. 
The rest of the liquor is given to the clansmen. 
Then Rs. 4 are given to the girl's father as mar- 
riage fees. Then the wedding day is fixed. If 
the boy's father is well-off he arranges to bring his 
son with his procession, but usually the girl is 
le&t two da^s before the date fixed to the bouse 



of her husband escorted by her maternal uncle 
(m&mu). But before this her father with his 
clansmen pays a visit for a day to the bride- 
groom's house, and the same ceremony (as in the 
case of the bride) of making the boy stand on a 
square (chauka) in the courtyard is gone through. 
All present in the same way sprinkle rice over 
him. The girl's father then gives the bridegroom 
four annas, and states openly that he agrees to 
give his daughter to this boy. Then there is a 
tribal feast, consisting of goat's flesh, rice, pulse, 
and liquor. On the day nxed the marriage cere« 
mony is performed in the marriage pavilion 
(mdro). The shed is made of wood of the lucky 
siddk tree and roofed with bamboos. Mango 
leaves are hung on each of the pillars. There is 
no regular roof. Only a few bamboos are laid 
across the top. At the same time a piece of siddk 
wood covered with cloth is fixed in the ground 
at the door of the cook-house. The post is 
decorated with red lead and turmeric, and is 
called halydni " or the auspicious." The boy and 
girl are smeared all over with oil and turmeric 
mixed, known as tAtan* The marriage ceremony 
is performed by a Br&hman and barber. The 
former gets Re. i and the latter 8 annas. The 
Brdhman puts red lead on the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom. After this the married pair are 
taken into the cook-house, and there worship the 
ancestral ghosts of the family. After this the 
boy's mother cooks a mess of sugar and rice, 
which she takes in and places before them. No 
one is allowed in during this part of the cere- 
mony. Then the bridegroom feeds the bride and 
she feeds him. After this there is a tribal feast. 
Widows can be re-married. Whether she is a 
widow or not no woman marries except at her 
own wish. Generally a widow marries her hus- 
band's younger brother; if not, some other man 
of the tribe. When a man wants to take a 
widow he brings to her a rupee in cash and a 
sheet for herself and her mother. The clansmen 
assemble there and make the woman over to him. 
He takes her home, and in the presence of his 
relations marks her head with red lead, and gives 
a tribal feast. If he marries again without leave 
of the Panch he is fined according to his means. 
If a woman is detected in adultery with a man 
of the tribe, on the first occasion the Panch warn 
her and forgive. If she offends again her para- 
mour is fined Rs. 5, which goes to the injured 
husband, and the woman is made over to her 
paramour. Out of this Rs. 5 half goes to the 
Pamh and half to the woman's husband. If a 
woman intrigues with a stranger she is excom- 
municated. If a man seduces an unmarried girl 
he is fined Rs. 5 and has to marry her.— (7. Crooke. 



754. Garhwal— Oath for Rajputs.— The 
strongest oath in Garhw^ among Rajputs is a 
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very curious one. They will never extinguish 
a lamp (chitagh) if on the wrong aide. Their 
idea is that if a man extinguishes a chiragh for a 
false statement the whole family is ruined.— 
Aetjsuddin Ahmed, 

755. Goods— Priesthood.— There is no re- 
gular priesthood among the Gonds. The nuptial, 
funeral and similar ceremonies are performed 
under the lead of aged relations. But generally 
in every village there is a man who is supposed 
to have the power of charming tigers or pre- 
venting by spells (mantra) such calamities as 
drought, cholera, etc. He is called Baigd. The 
name is derived from a tribe who are especially 
credited with these powers. In some parts a 
group of villages acknowledge a head called 
sonwdni who presides at panchdydts to settle dis- 
putes.— P. N. Bose: J. A.S., B., 1890,^. 282. 

756. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Ab- 
stinence from particular fruits.- The Patdris 
and Majhwdrs say that after they are initiated 
by their Guru they do not eat the fruit of the 
pipal, bargad^ and kadamb. Before the ceremony 
they eat them freely. The Kharwars have 
a nearly similar custom, with this difference that 
the Guru names the particular fruit which they 
are not allowed to eat.— H^. Crookc. 

757. Mirzapur— Aborigines— Rules about 
Tattooing.— The Korwas tattoo their women. 
This is done by women of the tribe of Bddi Nats. 
They are tattooed only on the breast and arms, 
not on the thighs. There are no ceremonies in 
connection with it, nor any special pattern. 
Any one gets herself tattooed in any figure she 
approves for two or three annas. Well-to-do 
women always get it done, but if a woman is not 
tattooed it is not considered unlucky. The 
Majhw^rsand Patdris tattoo both married and 
unmarried women. There is no special pattern. 
Men are not tattooed. The Ghasiya women 
tattoo themselves on the breast, arms, thighs 
and feet. They say that when a woman dies 
who is not tattooed Paramesar is displeased with 
her. This is also the case with Chamdrs. Para- 
mesar asks them where are the marks and signs 
which they ought to have of having lived in the 
world. If a woman is not tattooed her next birth 
will be as a Bh6t, Pret or Rdkshasa. Hence 
all women are tattooed. The Bhuiyir women 
are not tattooed at marriage. Unmarried girls 
get themselves tattooed before marriage in any 
pattern they please. They do not know any par- 
ticular object in being tattooed ; and among all 
these tribes there is certainly no trace of a 
tribal tattoo. Except in the case of the Ghasiyds 
as above described, the tattoo is purely oma- 
mentaL— W^. Crooh. 



758. Funeral Ceremonies — Muhammao 
dans.— (Note 44). This custom is not confined 
to Hindis. Even Muhammadans bu^ their own 
shrouds, send persons to perform pilgrimage (Haj) 
on their own account, do their F^tiha of Sewam 
Ckclam, &c., &c. This is done by such people 
only who leave no issue, or such other relatives 
as would care to perform these ceremonies.— 
Af • Makmud Beg. 



759* Stone circles — A rural game. — At 
Kucbera, about two marches from Ndgaur, I 
observed some stone circles which measnr* 
ed from 12 to 15 feet in diameter ; but the peasants 
informed me that their occurrence was due to a 
favourite recreation of the Rajput youth called 
idhar or ewdro. A sufficient number of large 
stone boulders (some of which would take a 
stronc; man to lift) are first arranged in a circle, 
and this circus is called <* a small village" {dhdtmi). 
The young shepherds then heave smaller stones 
into this mock village, and he whose stone falls 
nearest the centre of the circle, where it is said 
the fattest cattle of the village are kept, gains a 
certain advantage over his fellows. I under- 
stand that the game is of very early origin, and it 
is locally said to be one of the lilas or field-sports 
of Krishna.-^GamV^.* Archaohgical Reports^ XXIII ^ 

[This game, if generally prevalent, would explain many so* 
caUed stone circles. Can any one give any farther informatioii 
about it?^£D.] 



760. Naming a child— Among Indian Ma* 
hammadans.— The name given to a child is 
never the same as that borne by another mem* 
ber of the familv within the last two or three 
generations. Indeed it is contrary to etiquette 
to give to one's child a name borne by a reUitive, 
or any member of the family of such relative* 
who would be justified in taking offence if such a 
thing occurred.— M. Mahmud Beg. 



761. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Ideas 
about Metals.— The Majhw&rs consider copper 
the purest of all metals, and of this they make 
their amulets. The Bhuiydrs have the same idea 
at>out iron. They have a great respect for the 
son of their sisters (bhdnja), and make him perio- 
dical presents as Hindiis do to a Br&hman. (Que- 
ry.— Is this a survival of the matriarchate 7 ) 
When they give a present to their nephews it is 
always something made of iron. The Kharw^Urs 
respect gold and copper, and make their amulets 
of these metals. The Pankas wear jewelry only 
made of brass and pewter, for which they have 
the most respect.— If^. Crooke. 
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FOLKLORE. 

762. A Folktale— The Princess and the 
Demon-lover— Told by MirzaGhulam, a pro- 
fessional story-teller at Mirzapur. — There 
was a certain king who was devoted to the chase. 
By chance one day, with some attendants, he went 
out hunting. Suddenly he saw a deer bounding 
aloog, after which he spurred his horse. To- 
wards the evening the deer all at once dis- 
appeared. The kmg, confounded at this, went 
wandering about the forest and saw a very high 
tree in the midst of a plain. Close to the tree 
he heard some one weeping. Wondering who 
could be lamenting in such a desolate place, 
when he came up he saw a lovely maiden sit- 
ting there. Convinced that this was a trap of 
the evil one, he struck her on the back with his 
spear, and said ** wretch, why do you frighten 
men ? Come forward and speak." Then the wo- 
man looked on the king and he on her, and he at 
once became enamoured of her. So he dismount- 
ed from his horse and said, ** who are you that sit 
alone in this jungle and weep?" The woman 
replied, *' enquire not of me. I only desire that 
you should sever my head from my body with 
one blow of your sword." He answered, •• tell 
me ycur story." This woman replied, ** meddle 
not with my affairs." He said, ** what matters 
it?" Then she said, *^I am a princess and a 
daughter of the Fairies (parizdd). One day I was 
walking in my garden when suddenly a high 
wind began to blow, and from the midst of the 
wind a form so terrible that one dares not look at 
it even by daylight, appeared. I was afeared, and 
he approached and said, *' princess, I have come 
for thy sake from a long distance. Come along 
with me.'* I trembled and could make no answer : 
so he carried me by my hair and flew away with 
me, and dropped me in a garden, and then dis- 
appeared. When he left me I began to walk 
through the garden, and soon I saw several lovely 
ladies walking about. I asked them who they 
were, and they all began to weep, and said, **what 
can we say ?" Then one said, ** I am a princess," 
and another said, ** I am a Wazir's daughter," 
and a third, " I am a Jeweller's daughter." Then 
I enquired how they had come here, and they 
said, *«just as you did." Then they began to 
walk about again and asked each other, *• when 
will that tyrant come ?" As they spoke a cold 
breeze blew, and out of it a beardless youth 
appeared, armed with all five weapons, and a 
wallet hanging from his neck. He seized me 
by the hand, and said, '* Dear ! come along with 
me." I asked the others who this was, and they 
replied, ** this is he who brought you hither." 
Then he led me away, incapable of resistance, 
seated me on a couch, and tying my hands, stood 
before me. I asked, *• who are you ? " He replied, 
" I am of the race of the gods (dcozdd), and I 



have been seven years in love with you, but was 
unable to secure you: to-day Ldt Mandt has con- 
ferred you on me. The whole happiness of my 
life depends on you, and I forswear every 
woman but yourself." I could make no answer, 
and soon after these kdies whom I had seen in 
the garden, appeared one with a table cloth, 
another a tray, another with vessels. They laid 
the cloth and washed out hands with water from 
a lota, and one whispered to me, ** princess ! eat 
nothing." Then my abductor invited me to eat, 
but I said I did not feel well. Presently he em- 
braced me, but I drew back and said, *'you 
tyrant ! I have always heard that a lover obeys 
his mistress and does not annoy her. If you are 
really in love with me, do what I tell you. 
Appear in your real form." He said, •* look 
now." Then he rolled on the ground and 
suddenly appeared like a palm tree. I trembled, 
and he at once became a young man. He asked, 
•' did you see me ? " All night long he continued 
to persuade me but in vain, and when morning 
came in a passion he caught me up and threw me 
into the jungle, where for three years I have sat 
under this tree, eating the fruit which falls from 
its branches. Each night a watch before the 
dawn this ruffian comes and implores me to 
accept him. When I refuse he lets loose a demon 
on me so that I lose my senses and beat my 
head against the tree. Then he puts a spell 
upon me and I come to my senses, and he again 
entreats me, and when I refuse he flogs me on 
the back. O prince, do strike me with thy sword 
that I may escape from this persecution." He 
refused, and they began talking until the time 
for the monster's appearance came. Then by 
the advice of the princess the king climbed up 
the tree and saw all happen as the princess had 
described. But when the monster began to flog 
her the king could stand it no longer. He jumped 
down, cut off the monster's head, carried off the 
princess, and they lived happily together ever 
after. 

763. Abohar— The legend of.— Many cen- 
turies ago the fort was held by a Rajput Rija 
Abramchund. They tell that his horses were 
one day carried off in a raid made by the Sayyads 
of Uchan towards Mullen, and as he had no son, 
his daughter dressed like a man, went after the 
raiders armed witn bow and spear and gun and 
bow and arrow, and after various exploits 
brought back the spoil of Uchdn, which consisted 
chiefly of horses. The Sayyads of Uch^n being 
holy men, endeavoured to get back their property 
by threatening to curse the spoilers, and forming 
a msla or cursing committee, they came and sat 
dharna, as it were, on the sand heap east of 
Abohar. But the Rdja held out so long that the 
women of the Sayyads at Uchin got tired of wait- 
ing for the return of their lords, and came in a 
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body to look for them. When the Sayyads on 
ihe ridge saw their wives approaching they called 
down curses on all round, and they themselves 
and their wives and the inhabitants of the town 
all died on the spot. The tomb of the women 
in the cemetery and that of the holy men on the 
sand hill exist to this day ** to witness if I 
lie."— SjVsd Settlement Report, p. 195. 



764. Muzaffarnagar — Burial Custom of 
Musalman Sweepers. — One of my Deputy 
Magistrates came a few days ago to tell me of a 
curious case he had pending in his court, and to 
ask my advice as to the disposal of it. 

It appeared from the enquiry that it is the 
practice of Muhammadan sweepers to bury their 
dead in the sitting, contracted position, and that 
their neighbours of other castes consider any 
departure from this custom extremely unlucky 
and dangerous to the prosperity of their village. 
At Bhukarheri a Musalman sweeper was recently 
buried in the extended position. His neighbours 
became frightened at the prospect of the ill luck 
which would be sure to follow such a breach of 
established custom, and dug the body up. The 
relatives of the deceased naturally objected to 
this proceeding, and complained to the Deputy 
Magistrate, who was in camp in the neighbour- 
hood, bringing the unlucky corpse with them 
to show that the case was genuine. The digging 
up, as alleged, was proved, and the offenders 
have been punished by a nominal fine. Slight 
punishment only was inflicted because the unlaw- 
ful act was plainly prompted only by supersti- 
tious fear, and the parties, before the case was 
concluded, wished to settle it amicably. — V» A. 
Smith : Muaaffamagar, I5"3*9i- 

765. Karnal— Cattle Charms.— When cattle 
plague attacks a village the first animal that 
dies of it is buried instead of being given to the 
Chamirs, and water is sprinkled on the track 
ighasit) along which the corpse was dragged. 
The beam of a plough is buried upside down at 
the gate of the village with the top sticking out ; 
and a charm (totka) consisting of a garland of 
siras or mango leaves, with a mud platter inscrib- 
ed with mystic words by a faqlr, is hung across 
so that the cattle must pass under it. If an ani- 
mal gets lame an oval mark with a cross in it, or 
Solomon's seal, or Shiva's trident, or the old 
Aryan mark of the need fire, in general shape 
like the Manx arms, is branded on the limb affect- 
ed. A ndla or piece of the coloured thread used 
in religious ceremonies is a powerful charm if 
tied round the leg of the animal. All cattle that 
die on Saturday or Sunday are buried instead of 
hting given to thtChsLmkv9.^S^tUment Report, p. 
197. 



766. Dera-Ismail-Khan— Death Super- 
stition. — An extraordinary case of superstition is 
reported from the Dera-Ismail-Khan District. 
There has been a good deal of sickness in the 
village, and the villagers spread a report that this 
was due to the fact that a woman, who had died 
some seven months previously, had been chewing 
her winding sheet The relatives were asked to 
allow the body to be examined, which was dooe, 
and it was found that owing to the subsidence 
of the ground through rain some earth had fallen 
into the half open mouth. A copper coin was 
was placed in the mouth, and a fowl killed and 
laid on the body, which was again interred. 

[Does this idea prevail in any other part of the coun- 
try ?— Ed,] 

767. Char Yar— Or the Story of Four 
Friends. — During my residence at Bulandshahr, 
in the Mirat Division, four recumbent oblong 
grave-stones, or rather structures representing 
such, three long ones and a shorter one, were 
pointed out to me by a Muhammadan who re- 
lated the following interesting story regarding 
them : — Many years ago, in the hut standing be- 
fore you, which was reconstructed on the site of 
the original one inhabited by the subjects of 
this storyi under the shade of a clump of trees 
close to the edge of the road, lived three holy 
men with a large and faithful watch-dog to guard 
them at night. There they lived for many a day, 
and passers-by would halt to observe the holy 
men and their dog. And so on from year to year 
till one of the fraternity died, and was buried 
beneath the shady trees, and then the second 
followed his brother-devotee into the unknown 
land, and his grave was dug by the side of the 
tomb of the first. A few years later the third 
died, and his tomb was constructed along side 
those of his companions who had gone before. 
The dog was inconsolable for the loss of those 
who had been at once his masters and his friends 
— so much so that he grew melancholy, and, 
refusing the food that the kindly hands of 
strangers gave him, did not long survive the third 
of the friends. The Muhammadans said to one 
another :—" This dog was faithful to the friends, 
and by reason of their holiness, he should not 
be considered as other dogs ; but he should be 
buried by their side, and esteemed the fourth 
friend. In life they were together ; in death they 
should not be parted 1 " So the graves of the 
Four Friends may be seen near the hut beneath 
the shady trees. — Oak Bank. 

768. Sirsa— Ghosts in the desert.— During 
the prairie fires and in the dead of night the 
lonely herdsmen used to hear cries arising from 
the ground, and shouts of mdr ! mdr I (strike ! 
strike I ) which were ascribed to the spirits of men 
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vho had fought and been killed in fonner fron- 
tier raids. Such supernatural sounds were heard 
by the early settlers within the last 50 years, and 
Mr. Oliver tells that when he first came to the 
district in 1844, people were afraid to travel from 
Sirsato Fdzilka without forming large parties, 
for fear of encountering the supernatural enemies 
who frequented these uninhabited tracts.— y. WU- 
son ; Stttlmeni Report , p. 32. 

769. Transference of disease.— (Para. 89). 
Injaunpur the word ^^ chalauwa'' is applied to a 
Iamb or kid which in time of epidemic is smear- 
ed with red paint and driven out into the next 
village. It is believed that the epidemic is by 
this means carried away into any village where 
the animal may rest, the senders of course being 
freed. 

Another method of transfeiring disease is 
called •* dhar dhahariya" and consists in carrying 
a small pot of milk and pounded spices, &c., 
to the edge of the next village and depositing it 
just across the boundary. This transfers the epi- 
demic to the next village.— W. H. Moreland, 

770. South Mirzapur— Haunted Mountains. 

^The mountains in South Mirzapur were rained 
down from heaven by Paramesar. As the stones 
fell down they got fixed in the earth. People are 
cautious about going up the mountains alcne, as 
they are the abode of evil spirits {hhut). Many 
of these mountain ghosts are related. Thus 
Turkin on the Juugail hill and Barwat on the 
Aunri hill are sister and brother. They are the 
bead of all the mountain ghosts in that part of 
the country. When people ascend these haunted 
mountains they take the precaution of throwing 
some dry rice and flowers on the ground near the 
foot. They then clasp their hands and implore 
the local spirit not to harm them.— W^. Crooh. 

771. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Ideas 
about Rings. — The Korwas have the same rules 
both for men and women. Rings are not worn 
on any particular fingers. The rings are usually 
of brass. Rich people wear silver rings. They 
^ill not wear iron rings in the ears— only brass or 
silver. The women wear ear ornaments made 
of palm leaves. Rings are said to be worn for 
so other purpose but ornament. The Majhwdrs 
wear rings both on hands and feet. Women do 
not wear rings on the middle finger of the left 
hand. They can give no reason for this. Rings 
may be of any metal, and there are no rules on 
the subject. The Ghasiyas wear rings on any 
finger; there is no object but ornament. Rich 
people use silver or gold : poor people brass, iron 
or pewter rings. Special metals are not used for 
special purposes. The Bhuiyir women wear toe 
rings only on the big toe ; they wear them on all 
fingers. Their rings are always brass and iron. 



Men do not wear rings. The Korwds allow 
only married women to wear rings : the ring is 
thus a mark of marriage. Rings are worn on 
any finger or toe. There are no rules on the 
subject— Pl^. Crooke. 

772. Kumaun — A Folktale — Kuan ka 
mendak kuan men raya.— The well-frog re- 
mains in the well for ever : stay at homes are 
fools. Once upon a time, some villagers went 
with a wedding procession to a distant hamlet. 
On the marriage night, seeing the moon in the 
sky, they imagined that this was their special 
moon which their hosts had stolen. They at 
first determined to return home, but finally their 
hosts gave bail that they would return their moon, 
and they were not satisfied till they returned 
home, and found their own moon as usual shin* 
ing in the sky, ^Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti. 

773. South Mirzapur— Ghost of a Baiga 
Priest. — If a Baigd (aboriginal priest) or his 
wife die outside a village their ghosts are pro- 
pitiated by offering a young pig. This Baig^ 
ghost becomes master of all the other village 
ghosts. The ghost of a female Baig^ becomes 
queen of all the churels in the village.— PT. Crooke^ 

774. The Legend of the Dhirodhar Hill,— 
Once upon a time the Saint Sri Dharamnathji 
was doing penance in the jungle near Pattan. 
His disciple Gharlbndthji used to beg alms in the 
city, but as the people were not charitable he 
was obliged to maintain himself by carrying 
bundles of firewood and selling them in the town. 
From the proceeds he purchased flour which a 
shepherd's wife baked for him, adding a loaf from 
herself. The sage seeing the bald patch on his 
disciple's head caused by the loads he carried 
cursed the city Pattan sab dattan — •• let Pattan be 
swallowed up," and so it was. Before this he 
had warned the shepherd's wife to leave the place 
and not look back, but, like Lot's wife, she looked 
back and was turned into a stone. After this 
DJharamn^thji became loaded with a burden of 
sin, which could be relieved only by extraordinary 
penance, and he wandered from hill to hill, each 
of which trembled and refused to bear the weight 
of the penitent and his sins. At last he called to 
the highest mountain in Cutch— ** DAfroi^r (keep 
still) and allow me to perform penance on you." 
The hill answered the sage in a dream — '< You are 
so loaded with sin that I cannot bear the heat of 
your burning, but if you will walk up backwards 
I will remain steady." The sage then succeeded 
in getting up the hill, on the summit of which he 
stood on his head on an iron spike and fasrted in 
this position twelve years absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the deity. The gods then assured him 
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that his sins were forgiven, but on his telling 
them that whatever country he looked on when 
be resumed his natural position would be burnt 
up, they informed him that the sea was on the 
north, and that he could not do much mischief by 
looking in that direction. The sage complied, 
rose and looked towards the north and caused 
the sea to dry up from the Ran of Cutch. 
Then he vanished from the earth.— Forftw ; Rds 
Mdla. 

775. South Mirzapur— Tiger Ghost.— They 
tell of the wife of a Bhuiydr (one of the aboriginal 
tribes) who went recently on the Pura Mamudr 
hill, when an evil spirit in the form of a tiger 
attacked and killed her. This was ascertained 
to be the case afler her death by the enquiries 
of a Baigd. He now does an annual sacrifice 
near the place.— fF. Crooke. 

776. Vaccination— The Kalki Avatar.— 
(Para. 228). Ignorant Hindfis believe that the 
object of vaccination is to discover a child with 
white blood. The child will, it is believed, be the 
Kalki or horse incarnation of Vishnu, who will ex* 
pell the English and become Emperor of India. 
It is supposed that Government will behead a 
child whose blood is white. Hence the objection 
to vsiCclnSiiion.'^Balgovind Dikshit : Lucknow. 

777. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Pre- 
judice against cutting trees.— The Korwas 
have no prejudice against cutting any tree ex- 
cept that which constitutes the mdt or village 
shrine. The Patdris and Majhwdrs will not cut 
the karam tree (neucUa parvifolia)^ as they con* 
sider it a godling (^to). When theydotheWama 
or national dance, a branch of this tree is cut 
and planted in the court-yard. If any one cuts 
a karam tree he loses life and wealth. If pos- 
sible it is also not advisable to cut large sil trees 
as they are the abode of the deos. The Ghasi- 
yas have no prejudice against cutting any tree 
except those in which the Baigd priest has caus- 
ed the village bh6t8 to dwelL — W. Crooki. 

778. Muhammadans — Unlucky days for 
journeys. — The following Persian couplet con- 
tains directions in this respect : — 

Sharq dar Skamba do Shamba 

Jumat yeh Shamba^ ghurHb. 
Sihf ckahdf audar Skimdl-o 

FanjskambadarJunHb. 

East, on Saturday and Monday. Friday and 
Sunday in west. Tuesday and Wednesday in 
north. Thursday in south. 

That is, to-day it is bad to undertake a journey : 
}n the east on Saturday and Monday, in the west 
on Friday and Sunday, in the north on Tuesday I 
find Wednesdayi and in the south on Thursday. 



Should it, however, be necessary to commence 
the journey on one of the prohibited days and 
directions, it is usual to make a P&tur4b on one of 
the auspicious days, which can be ascertaimKl 
from the above couplet. 

Pdturdb is made by sending an article which 
you intend to take with you in the journey to a 
friend's house which is situated on your road, and 
when yourself starting to take it on your way. 
The idea is that you begin the journey on the day 
when this article leaves your house.---Af . Mahmud 
Beg. 

779. Muhammad — His Superstitions — 
Plies, Dreams, Left and Right Hand.— The 
prophet was not free from superstitions. He be- 
lieved in jinn, omens, and charms, and he had 
many superstitious habits. The jinn were, accord- 
ing to his opinion, of three kinds. Some have 
wings and fly, others are snakes and dogs, and 
those of the third kind move about from place to 
place like men. Again, some of them believed 
in him. and otheri did not. He gave instructions 
to his followers if a fly falls into a dish of victuals 
to plunge it in completely, then to take it out 
and throw it away : for in one of its wings is a 
cause of sickness, and in the other a cause of 
death : and in falling it falls on the . sick wing, 
and if it is submerged the other wing will counter- 
act its bad effect. To make a bad dream harm- 
less he thought it necessary to spit three times over 
the left shoulder. He was very careful to be^in 
everything from the right side, and to end with 
the left : and he smeared the antimony first in 
the right eye. His ideas of omens were, however, 
more sensible ; he admitted lucky omens, but 
forbad to believe in unlucky ones.— />. Sprmger : 
Life of Muhammad, quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. 
XVI, p. n6. 

780. The Saint Shah Abdul A^izof Delhi* 
— This saint was noted as an interpreter of 
dreams. Once he advised one of his disciples 
by a dream to go to Tonk. There he entered the 
service of the Naw&b, and it was by his advice 
that the Naw6b determined to take the British 
side, which resulted in the preservation of his 
kingdom. — H. M. Hanif. 

781. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Birth 
of Children.— The Korwas think that the first 
child should be a son, and they have no prejudice 
against the birth of twins, nor of posthumous 
children. The Pat&ris and Majhw^rs approve of 
a girl being bom first as a son is sure to follow 
and the family thrive. The Bhuiy^rs think the 
birth of twins inauspicious. It is considered 
good for a child to be born after the father's 
death as a successor has been provide4 for himt 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

782. Mirzapur— The account given by the 
Kols of themselves, — They declare that their 
ancestors were immigrants from the west. Three 
^generations ago one body of them came from 
Piparigarh, which is said to be somewhere in the 
west. This special deity is Mahddeva, and they 
employ Brdhmans at their marriages and funerals. 
There are seven sub-divsions— Rautiya, Mahti- 
yau, Thakuriya, Banaj, Pahariya, Rajwariya and 
Burwar. They generally marry within the sub- 
divisions. My informants are Rautiya Kols, 
They are allowed to marry also in the Mahtiydn 
sub-division, not in any of the others. They 
cannot marry in the family of a sister, daughter, 
pat&mal aunt, maternal aunt, maternal and 
paternal uncle. The father of the bridegroom 
goes in search of the girl. When he gees to 
the girl's bouse he first salutes {pailagi) her 
father. He alone is consulted about the be- 
trothal ; but the precaution is taken of finding 
out all about the girl from the residents of her 
village. It is not the custom to make an ins- 
pection of the girl. There is no disgrace felt 
in leaving a girl unmarried, even after she 
attains the age of puberty. When the girl 
is ten or twelve years old, arrangements are 
generally made for her marriage. When the 
betrothal is settled, the boy's father pays Rs. 3 
to the bride's father, and then goes home 
and gets the Brdhman to fix a lucky day for 
the marriage. The pavilion {marwa) is erected 
five days before the marriage. The poles of 
it are made of the sdl (shorea robusta), and it is 
roofed with bamboos. Images of parrots are 
erected in the shed. These are made of the 
wood of the sacred cotton tree (semal)^ and a vessel 
(kalsa) full of water is placed in the centre, and 
an iron spike is stuck in the ground near it. 
The bridegroom is rubbed with oil by his sister 
for five days before the wedding. This is done 
five times a day. Exactly the same arrange- 
ments are made at the house of the bride. On 
the day the procession starts, the boy is bathed 
under the marriage shed. A pit known as '* the 
ocean *' (sdqar) is dug inside the shed. He is 
bathed over this. After bathing he is dressed 
in white clothes with a pink loin cloth, and his 
feet are dyed with henna by a barber's wife. If 
they can afford it the bridegroom goes in a litter : 
if he is poor, on foot. The only music which 
accompanies it is that of the small drum (duggi), 
which is beaten by a Chamar. A paper crown is 
placed on his head. Only the people belonging to 
the special Kol sub-division, known as the tdt, or 
the people who sit on the same mat, accompany 
the marriage procession. In the present instance 
all the Rautiya and Mahtiy&n Kols, who are 
ailowed to intermarry, are considered to belong 
to the same tdt.-^ W. Crooke. (To be continued.) 



783. Chamars— Their patron saint.-^About 
eight miles north of the City of Kdshi is a mound 
reported to be the burial place of Alauddin 

iamudr, the patron saint of Chamdrs, who call 
im Alaudi Chamdr. A religious fair is held 
there, and a friend informs me that on one occa- 
sion he saw a crowd of people there, and an old 
man in a state of frenzy carrying a big book on 
his head wrapped up in a cloth. This was as- 
certained to be a fine manuscript of the Qur^n 
which was said to have belonged to Alaudi, their 
saint. Alaudi is also said to have left the Chamdrs 
certain copper plates and scraps of writing which 
they treasure with great care. Alauddin is 
said to have been a dealer in hides, who was 
adopted by the Chamirs as their saint, partly 
because of the similarity of the names Jamuir 
and Chamdr. Can any one at Benares verify 
this ?-.H. M. Hanif. 

784. Sinha— ATitle of Brahmans.— With 
reference to the query in paragraph 553, page 84, 
I may note that 1 have met with several in- 
stances of Brdhmans taking the little of Sinha 
or Singh. One of my orderlies here is an ex- 
ample. Brdhmans who wish to enlist in the 
native army sometimes assume the title of Singh 
in order that they may be passed as Rajputs, 
though, of course, they continue to be recognized 
as Brdhmans by their friends. — V. A, Smith, 

785. Wandering Blacksmiths.— (Para. 206). 
The wandering or Gddiya Lohdrs of Sirsa are so 
called because they have no fixed dwelling, but 
go about from village to village in carts (gddi), 
carrying their families and implements with them. 
They are Hindiis of Bagri origin, and Wander 
about this District, Hissdr, Rohtak, and the ad- 
joining parts of Rajputdna. They are looked 
down upon by the stationary village Lohdrs, 
who have a natural jealousy for them, and deny 
all connection with them. They have no home 
but their cart, which is generally a sort of rect- 
angular box on small strong wheels, containing all 
their household goods. They carry about no 
iron ; that is furnished by the peasant, and they 
work it up with their few simple tools, the chief 
of which are the anvil (airne), the small hammer 
{hathora)f the sledge hammer (ghan), the pincers 
(sandasi), and the bellows (dhdwan), made of two 
goat skins with a double iron nozzle, and worked 
alternately with the hands. Ordinarily the wo- 
men work the bellows seated on the ground, and 
sometimes they take turn at the sledge hammer. 
In return for their labour (ghardi) they often take 
payment in grain or fodder instead of cash.— 
/. Wilson : Sirsa Settlement Report, p. 105. 

[The same people in the N.-W. P. say that they never 
enter a house in memory of the capture of Chithor by Akbar, 
when they, being originally Rdthor Rajputs, were degraded 
into blacksmiths. See Ethnographical Hand-book for the 
N.' IV, F. jind Oudh sv, Lohar^Eo^i 
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786. Connection between castes. — 

Dharen dkukari, hhunje hhdt^ 
Tinki hhaiyd hain Darbdr, 

There are three brothers, one who works the 
water-wheel, one parches grain, and the third sits 
in court. Kachhis and Bharbhdnjas quote this to 
prove their kinship with the Kayasths. 

787. Brahmans taking the title of Singh. 
—With reference to query 553 in the August 
number, whether Brahmans ever take the title 
of Singh, I have Known it done by Brahman 
soldiers. In the 2nd Central India Horse there 
is a troop of Dhandhotiya Brdhmans, who 
come from the Gwdlior side of the Chambal. A 
great many of these call themselves Singh. 
There were some Kanaujiya Brahmans in that 
regiment, who also took the title of Singh, but 
in their case it was, I believe, partly owing to 
the dislike the officer who commanded the regi- 
ment after the Mutiny had to Brdhmans, One 
man indeed who enlisted as Barma Singh re- 
verted after some years to his original name of 
Barmadin, There have been many Brihmans 
in the Bengal Cavalry who took the title of 
Singh. — H.A, Vincent, 

788. Bawariyas — Their account of them- 
selves. — (Continued from para. 556). When we 
are about to set out on our expeditions we get a 
loan of Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 from the landholders or 
merchants of the place, and two days before start- 
ing we sacrifice a goat, and make burnt offerings 
to the Goddess Devi, sometimes to her of the fiery 
furnace of Jwala in the Himalaya, or to her of 
Kalka, and sometimes to our old tutelary god 
of Chithor. We present sweetmeats and vow 
unwearied devotions or pUja if we are successful. 
After this we take the auspices, thus. We go in 
the evening into the jungle and there in silence 
expect the call. If the partridge or jackal call 
on the left, we set out without further ceremony : 
the bark of a fox even will do. If any of them 
call on the right we return home and try again 
the day following. As soon as we get a good 
omen we set out. If we take it In the morning 
it must be before sunrise, and the fox, partridge, 
and jackal must cry on the right to be good. If 
a deer cross from the left to the right, it is a good 
omen. We have a couplet on this subject, signi- 
fying that if the crow and the deer cross from 
the left to the right, and the blue jay from left to 
right, even the wealth that has gone from them 
shall come hsLck.—Selections from the Records of Gov- 
ernmentf N.-W, Provinces^ Vol. I^p. 385, 

789. The Mahras. — About 200 years ago, 
Dehra-Dun, including Sirmur and Bisahar, were 
conquered by the Raja of Garhwal Pradip Sdh, 
and they formed part of his kingdom for some 
time. The parts of these districts lying east of 



the Jamna river were personally governed by the 
Raja of Garhwdl, and the rest were given back 
to the Rajas of those places on condition of their 
paying a certain amount of annual tribute. 
Affairs continued in this state till 1803 A, D., 
when the whole of the Garhwdl kingdom was 
snatched away by the Gurkhas, from the hand 
of Raja Pradyuman Sdh of Garhwal. By this 
course of events almost all the tribes of Garhwdl 
settled in the Cis-Jamna portions of the District 
of Dehra-Dun. This is fully verified by the fact 
that all the tribes of Garhwilare found in Dehra- 
Dun, as well as by the intermarriages between 
the people of both districts, up to the present day. 
The Mahras of Dehra-Dun therefore appear to 
belong to the same race from which the Mahra 
clan of Kumaon and Garhwal sprang up. The 
people of the Mahra clan, both in Kumaon and 
Garhwal, claim to be the descendants of the 
famous Ahir Nand Mahar of Mathura, who is 
spoken of in the ** Premsagar " and other Hindfi 
religious books. This clan is known to have first 
settled in Kotligarh, in Kumaon, about 400 years 
ago, and thence they spread themselves all over 
the Districts of Kumaon, Garhwil, and Dehra-Dun. 
But according to some faint tradition it is said 
that the Mahras of Dehra-Dun are Khasia Raj- 
puts, on account of their being the illegitimate 
children of some Mahra in Garhwdl. Though 
this tradition will not be admitted now by the 
leading members of the Dehra-Dun Mahra castes, 
still they appear to have been cut off as to not 
admit of any connection with the real or higher 
Rajputs, even with those of Dehra-Dun itself; and 
at the same time they are said to intermarry 
occasionally with the Khasia Rajputs of native 
Gharwal. The difference in dialects, customs, and 
manners are due to their long residence amonf^: the 
plains-people. I have had no opportunity of 
personally enquiring from the Mahra people them- 
selves of Dehra-Dun, but the description of the 
people which I give is based on the examination 
of their geneology made by me through other 
sources. But, as far as my enquiries go, I can 
vouchsafe for their being descended from the 
same got or sub-division, of which the Mahras of 
Kumaon and Garhw&l are off-shoots. On enquiry 
it is also found that the Bogsas consider the 
Mahras of Dehra-Dun as their equals in rank 
among the Rajputs, and attribute this attitude of 
theirs to their having descended from the Pun- 
w&r Rajputs, Mahendra Singh and his comrades, 
who are said to have been banished from their 
native land by the king, Alauddin Khilji, about 
the commencement of the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era. They appear to have settled 
in the lowlands of Dehra-Dun in the same century, 
after passing through and staying in some other 
places for some time, as a few members of this 
tribe are also to be found elsewhere in places, 
such as the Terai of Nepal, &c. They b^an to 
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be called Mahras from the time they adopted 
the profession of cattle-rearing. The Bogsas 
and Mahras have many things in common, and 
have no pretension against each other in point of 
caste. But both of these tribes look on their 
neighbour Th^rusas below their social status, 
inasmuch as the latter rears and eats fowls. 
The Mahras have also many separate thoks or 

I branches among themselves to intermarry with. 
They follow the Hindd religion. They are also 

I great hunters. Those residing in the Nepal 
Terai shoot game with bows and arrows. They 

- keep cattle and also cultivate land. Though the 
Mahras of these hills trace the origin of those of 

\ Dehra-Dun from some of their own illegitimate 
children, further depraved by their affinity with 
some of the inferior Rajputs of the plains, and 
their deviations from the rites and customs which 
they themselves observed, still the evidence of 
these (Bogsas), who are nearly related to and 
resemble them in their present habits and cus- 
toms, is more decisive and trustworthy than the 
whims of the hill people who are long separated 
from them by a great chasm of caste, customs, 
and manners.— Ganga Dutt Upreti. 

790. Karnal— The Sect of Sadhs.— -There is 
a new sect called S£dh confined to the Jits which 
has made some little progress in the tract, two 
whole villages having entered it. It was founded 
by one Udayd&s, and its head-quarters are at Fur- 
nikhabad. The sectarians are free-thinkers, and 
as they can see no gods, worship none. Their 
only ceremonial consists in large public dinners, 
especially on the Puran Mdshi festival. They ab- 
jure tobacco and afiect special personal cleanli- 
ness. They only marry and eat with one another, 
but they give their daughters to other Jats.— S«^^/«- 
mnt Report, p. 143. 

791. Mirzapur— The Kols' account of them* 
selves. — (Continued from para. 782). When the 
marriage procession approaches the bride's 
village they halt, and only go to the bride's 
house when some of her friends come out to 
escort them. After coming to the door the 
bride's father conducts them to the special place 
(janwdnsa) prepared outside the village for their 
accommodation. When they get there the bride's 
brother-in-law, or, if she have none, some relation 
in the same degree, comes and washes their feet. 
Then they are entertained by the bride's people 
with water, pipes, and tobacco. It is not the 
custom to feed them that evening. The rule is 
that they take food with them and eat it on the 
road before they reach the bride's village. Then 
it is against rule for them to eat any food of 
their own ; hence, as a rule, they fast that even- 
ing. When the favourable time for the marriage 
comes near, the bridegroom's brother-in-law takes 
two sheets to the bride's house, one lor herself 



and one for her mother. Shortly after the bride* 
groom comes with his friends to the bride's 
house and sits under the marriage shed. Then 
he is met by the bride's Brdhman, who makes 
him sit down on a sort of mat made of leaves of 
the sdl tree. The girl's sister-in-law then brings 
her out and seats her on another mat to the left 
of the bridegroom. Then the Br&hman reads 
some verses and makes them stand up, when the 
barber's wife knots their clothes together. Then 
they go five times round the shed, the bride in 
front and the bridegroom behind. After this the 
knot is opened, and they are taken into a separate 
room known as the kohahar^ which is decorated on 
the walls with streaks of red paint. There is no 
special figure decoration prescribed. The bride- 
groom's brother-in-law takes them both into the 
room and makes them stand. Then the bride's 
mother comes in and takes the marriage crown 
off the boy's head and places it on the ground. 
Then the female relations of the bride come in 
and play practical jokes on the bridegroom. 
Soon after the bridegroom returns to the place 
where the members of his procession are 
staying. — W. Crooke, 

(To be continued). 

791. Multan—Banyas— Customs of— Crow- 
catching. — On every Saturday the banyas pour 
oil and grain over small raised spots at the meet- 
ing of their streets. One day I noticed about 
a hundred crows in a long straight line picking 
up grain which had been deposited for them. In 
a few minutes a long net on which they were 
standing was suddenly turned over them, and 
about three-fourths of them were prisoners. 
When I enquired for what purpose they were 
catching the crows, I was told that on certain 
occasions pious people would buy them for the 
purpose of letting them go again. But their chief 
customers were banyas' wives, as there is a belief 
that they are more liable than others to trans- 
migrate into crows. The men who catch the 
birds accordingly take their stand in front of each 
banya's house in succession, and holding up a 
crow, call out.^** Behold So-and-So banya's wife I " 
This generally has the desired effect of bringing 
out the banya's wife, who buys the crow and 
immediately lets it loose. — Archaological Reports, V, 
p. 136. 

[Do these customs generally prevail ? Banyas on certain days 
in Che N.-W. Provinces feed ants with sugar.— £d.] 

793. South Mirzapur— The Baiswar tribe. 
(Continued from para. 539). After the wedding 
a mess of rice and pulse (hhichari) is prepared 
for the bridegroom. He, accompanied by his 
younger brother, comes to the bride's house to eat 
it. Before he eats he expects a present in cash. 
Meanwhile, food is prepared for the members of 
the bridegroom's procession. The procession 
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remains two nights at the bride's house and then 
returns. If the bride is nubile she goes home 
then and there with the bridegroom : if not she 
remains with her parents, and is sent for when 
she grows up after 3, 5, or 7 years. — ^'. Crooks. 
(To be continued). 

794. Sirsa — Death Ceremonies of the 
Bawariyas, Nats, Chamars and Aroras. — 
Among the Bawariyas the cloth spread over the 
bier of a man is white, and over a woman's bier 
red. Among the Nats the bier is made of a 
screen of twigs covered with straw ; and the body 
is burnt in the clothes it wore when alive : and 
the head of the corpse is shaved when it is laid 
out. Among the Chamars the head of the de- 
ceased is shaved. Among the Aroras a young 
child is not burnt but thrown into the river or 
buried in a sitting position. When a man is 
about to die, a lighted lamp is placed near his 
head, and he salutes it with joined hands before 
he dies. This lamp is kept burning for ten days, 
and then put in a fresh earthen jar and set swim- 
ming on the river or pond, or sometimes it is 
thrown into the burning pyre.—/. Wilson : Settle- 
went Report, p. 170. 

795. Mirzapur — The Kols. — (Continued 
from para. 791). The custom of what is known 
as matmangara is as follows :—One day before the 
marriage pavilion is erected, the women of the 
brotherhood assemble and sing, and then go to 
the pit from which clay is taken for plastering 
the village houses (known as the matkhdn), and 
bring from there a little earth to the bride's 
house. It is placed where the marriage shed 
is to be erected. A day before the marriage a 
little fire-place (chulha) is made of this earth, 
which is thrown away after the marriage is over. 
After the marriage nothing is done till next 
morning. On that day rice and pulse {khichari) 
is cooked at the house of the bride. When it is 
ready the bride's brother-in-law goes to where 
the marriage party are staying, and invites them 
to eat it. Then the bridegroom with his younger 
brothers, if any. goes to the bride's house. Before 
heeatsthe bride's father presents as much cash as 
he can afford. After eating the khichari the bride- 
groom goes back to his party with the money. 
Meanwhile, food is being cooked at the bride's 
house, and when it is ready the bride's brother- 
in-law goes and invites the wedding party. 
There is a special form. The word he uses is 
ayas. Then all come to the feast at the bride's 
house, and when it is over return to where they 
were staying. That night again they eat no- 
thing at the bride's expense. Next morning the 
bridegroom departs. As he is starting he gets a 
present of brass vessels. As a rule, the bride, un- 
less she is very young, goes with bet husband. 
When they return to the bridegroom's house 
there is no ceremony of closing the door against 



them (dHar chhekdi) as among ordinary low caste 
HindOs. The bride and bridegroom go inside 
and the friends halt outside. They are fed on 
rice and pulse that night, and dismissed next 
morning. The near relations who are asked to 
the wedding contribute something to the ex- 
pense. — W, Croohe, 

796. Meos— Custom of the Funeral Feast, 
— The Meos give a great funeral feast on the 
40th day after a death. Owing to the great scale 
of a feast of the kind which General Cunning- 
ham observed the period was extended to foul 
months. The fare consisted of 100 maunds ol 
sugar, 200 maunds of rice, and 30 maunds of ghL 
The sons of the deceased gave the Mirdsis who 
sang the songs two camels and one gold mohur, 
besides clothing and other things. — Archaological 
Reports, XIX, p. 25. 

797. South Mirzapur— The Kols' account 
of themselves. — (Continued from para. 795)^ 
When a woman gets in child there is no special 
observance. It is in all cases expedient that the 
child should be born at the father's house. Thej 
have no special lucky or unlucky days for births. 
After the child is born the village midwife 
(chatndin) comes and cuts the cord with a sickle, 
This is buried in the house in which the woman 
is delivered. The midwife gets a present foi 
this. While the mother is ill a mixture called 
suthaura, made oi ghi, sugar and ginger {sonth), ia 
given to her. This is made by the woman who 
does the cooking during her illness. The cha- 
miin attends for six days. The woman is then 
bathed, and the house plastered, and new earthen 
vessels provided for the household. Foi 
the next six days the barber's wife attends, 
On the 1 2th day (barahl) the woman and 
her child are bathed, and the barber's wife 
puts henna on her feet. This ends the business. 
The child is fed on grain for the first time on the 
pasaniy six months after birth, and on that day thd 
name is given. The child's grandfather or some 
other old man fixed the name. There is no re- 
striction against a woman engaging in cookings 
etc., during her menses. A man can marry a 
second time when the first wife is barren or disabl- 
ed in any way. Widow marriage is lawful. 
When a man takes a widow to live with him he 
has to feed the brotherhood on pulse and rice- 
There is no rule against a bachelor taking a 
widow in this way. When a woman is detected 
in immorality with a clansman, nothing is said : 
if with a stranger, she is excommunicated. If an 
unmarried girl is detected in immorality she is 
made over to her paramour. He has to give a 
feast to make it all right with the clansmen. 
The child of a woman married in the regular way 
and of a widow taken in sagai, rank equally as 
heirs to their father's estate.— W. Crooke. 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 

798. Job Charnock and Satti.— (See para 124). "The 
country about being overspread with Paganism the 
custom of wives burning with their deceased husbands 
is also practised here. Before the Mo^hul war Mr. 
Chamock went at one time with his ordinary guard of 
soldiers to see a young widow act that tragical catas- 
trophe ; but he was so smitten with the widow's beauty 
that he sent his guards to take her by force from her 
executioners, and conducted her to his own lodgings. 
They lived lovingly many years and had several chil- 
dren ; at length she died after he had settled in Calcutta : 
but instead of converting her to Christianity she made him 
a proselyte to Paganism, and the only part of Christianity 
that was remarkable in him was burying her decently, 
and he built a tomb over her, where all his life after her 
death he kept the anniversary of her death by sacrific- 
ing a cock on her tomb after the Pagan manner : this 
was the common report, and I have been credibly 
informed both by Christians and Pagans who lived in 
Calcutta under his agency that the story was really true 
matter of {ajcxr—Hamiltoris Account of the East Indies j 
hnkertoT^s Collection^ Vol, VIII, p. 409. 

799. Portuguese treatment of Natives.— (Continued 
from para. 602) : — " The insolencies of the Portuguese 
inclined the Indian nations to receive the Holland rebels 
into their ports." In 1508 the Portuguese under Almeida 
took Dabul City : the soldiers snatched the children 
from their mothers and dashed their brains out against 
the walL Portuguese cruelty passed into a proverb, 
so that the Indians were accustomed, when cursing, to 
say, " May the wrath of the Feringis fall on you as it 
fell on Dabul." At Salsette five Padres were killed by 
the natives on accoimt of their making the soldiers pull 
down their temples. The native chiefs complained that 
the Portuguese used to take the sons and daughters of the 
Moors who came to their ports and by force instruct 
them in Christianity. Carreri who arrived in Damaum 
in 1695, states that the Hindus and Musalm&ns were not 
allowed the exercise of their religion there. "King 
Sebastian sent to India monks instead of soldiers, in- 
quisitors instead of generals." As Aurungzeb's icono- 
clasm paved the way for the fall of the Mughal Empire, 
so did Portuguese bigotry for the destruction of Lusi- 
tanian power in India. No Musalmdn or Tew was 
allowed to exercise the rites of his religion publicly in 
any Portuguese Settlement in India under pam of death. 
In Goa, in 1583, the Hindtis were forbidden to bum their 
dead. In Ceylon they pulled down the temples of the 
Buddhists and built chapels with the materials. At 
Salsette Portuguese Missionaries persuaded the Govern- 
ment to send troops and demolish 1,200 Hindd temples 
with their images : afterwards another expedition was 
sent through their influence which burnt all the villages. 
Padre Bemo followed the troops wielding a club with 
which he beat down the idols. Salsette was turned into 
a smoking desert. John III, King of Portugal, allowed 
the Portuguese to plunder the psLgodsa,— -Calcutta He* 
view. Vol. K,/. 268. 



PHILOLOGY. 

800. NotesonYttle and Bumell s "Hobton Jobson."— 
Page 163. C*<wjtf.— Colonel Yule says that "this word is | 
originally Turkish chdushy in former days a Sergeant-at- 



arms, herald or the like," but I believe it to be a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic word khawds, an attendant or 
special servitor. 

Page 254- Dumbcow. — This word is not, as Colonel 
Yule supposes, from damkhana, to eat one's breath, but 
from the Hindi word damkhdna, to threaten. 

Page 258. i?A:/^a.— European soldiers call it JinzUns^- 
Johnny, Why Johnny ? Is it short iox Jdnewalla, a con- 
veyance ? 

Page 310. Hackery,—! am of opinion that like Bob- 
bery^ which originated from the common cry Bdpref 
Hcu:kery is derived from the order to the driver— hink 
re ! (drive on). 

Page 43a Matranee. — Also the wife of an inn-keeper 
(bhatiara). She is pleased if you address her as BibC 
Mihtardni /—J. E, Delmerick, 

Page 545. Pommelo,—Spetdt in his "New Indian 
Gardener," page 285, states that it was called Pamplenuse, 
from the French ship captain who introduced the fruit 
into this country from Batavia. 

Page 616. Seven Sisters (or Brothers),— In Upper 
India these birds are called domni (noisy women who 
play on the ^^ dholak^* and sing in female apartments 
on festive occasions). About Thanesar, in the south of 
the Umballa District, they are known as " Pinj." 

Page 620. Shama, — The bird of ^olian is certainly 
not the shama, which is the cercotrichas macrourus com- 
mon to parts of India and the Malay countries, but is 
very probably the sharak of Laghman or Lamghin. It 
is a great talker, and is often brought for sale to Pesha- 
war. Babar describes it accurately in his Memoirs {vide 
page 319 of Leyden's and Erskine's translation). 

Page 629. Shooldarry.—l believe this word is a cor- 
ruption of (European) soldier, or what is used by them. 
Chholdari mutton, beef, bread, etc., are common phrases 
used by natives in our cantonments. 

Page 806. Haviidar's Guard.— I have known the 
dish to be called Paltan (regiment or rather Battalion).— 
y. G, Delmerick, 

Sox. An aboriginal song from South Mirzapur.-— 

Raid f RaS'beniyd ddlaiue kl nahinf 
pinch rupaiyd to kodevai dharikarvd. 

More beniydn men tdr lagaive ki nahin ? 
Pdnch rupaiyd to ke devai patharvd. 

More beniydn men phulrd lagcUve ki nahin f 
Pdnch rupaiyd to ko devai sonrd, 

More beniydn men ghunghunk lagaive kt nahin ? 

O Mahardja Cmy sweet-heart) I shall I have the plea- 
sure of fanning you with my (a) Ras-beniyan (to-day or 
to-night ?) 

O (b) Dharkir, I would give thee five rupees for pass- 
ing silvery threads into my (a) beniyin : wouldst thou not 
do this job ? 

O (c) Patharwa, I would give thee five rupees for tack- 
ing flowers to my (a) beniyan, wouldst thou not do 
this job ? 

O {d) Sonra, I would give thee five rupees for attach- 
ing small (silver) bells to my beniyan : wouldst thou not 
do this job ? 

(a) Small fan used by females. 

(b) A low caste people who make fans, «c 

(c) Maker of braid, fringe, tape, &c. 

(d) Goldsmith. 
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802. A song in honour of Saint Pelu— 

Pe/u Pir tnando jagat men, Pelu Pir manao i 

Khdnd khopra lao Jagat men, Pelu Pir manao. 

lu koi Pelu Pir mandwe—dukh dalidur sab mitjiwi* 

Worship Saint Pelu in the world, worship Saint Pelu : 
Bring sugar and cocoanut in the world, worship Saint 

Pelu. 
Whoever worships Saint Pelu— his pain and poverty 
will all disappear.— ^iWa Settlement Report^ Appen- 
dix XIX. 

803. Sirsa— Village names.— Many villages received 
their names from the neighbouring mounds (theh) which 
marked the sites of former villages. Such mounds were 
conspicuous objects in the prairie, and their names had 
been handed down by tradition, even when all recollec- 
tion of their former inhabitants had died out. Such, for 
instance, are Otu, Hdmi and Narel, names and deriva- 
tion and meaning of which are forgotten. Other villages 
were named after the leader of the colonist. Sometimes 
this village was simply called by his name as Hastoy 
Alam S/idk, and sometimes a word or affix was added ; 
e. g., M, ke, wdla, w&li, dna, wdna, meaning "simply oP or 
^'belonging to ;" or pur, nagar, dbdd, basti, bds, was, khera, 
meaning " town : " or garh, kot, burj, meaning " fort, " 
or sar (pond) or pcUtl, chak, words generally applied to 
a smaller village than usual, and rather having reference 
to the village area than to the site ; or dona, meaning 
" island." Sometimes the founder would call the village 
after his ancestor or son or other relative ; for in- 
stance, the Manager of the Skinner Estate has lately 
named one of his villages Etheldbdd, after his daughter 
Ethel. Some villages were called after the name of the 
ruler or some relative of his ; e. g., Karmgarh,iTom Karm 
Sinh, theRdjaof Patidla, or FMendbdd, itom mXtn^ Xht 
name of Mrs. OYwtr. Settlement Report^ p, 312. 

(To be continued). 

804. Nigari— Devanigari— . Query.— "^hdX is the mean- 
ing of A^aj^ar/ as applied to the alphabet? Does it not 
mean the "city" or "polite" manner of writing as 
opposed to ^a«a'(iri or "rustic?" Dr. Isaac Taylor 
{Alphabet II, 349 note) gives various explanations : 
(i) that it was the local alphabet of Benares, and means 
the " city alphabet ; " (2) Dr. Burnell says it was the 
Adga lipi or " serpent-writing." It was thus understood 
and translated at the time when the ancient Thibetan 
version of the Lalita Vistdra was made ;(3) that it is the 
writing of the Ndgara Brdhmans of Guzarat ; (4) as that 
ot the Sah Kings who were known as Ndgas or snakes. 
Dr. Taylor adds :— "The term Devdndgari, which would 
mean the divine or sacred NAgari, is not used by the 
Natives of India, and seems to have been invented 
by some ingenious Anglo-Indian about the end of 
the last century." Is this last statement correct ? 

805. Punjab— Proverbs. — 

(l). Mittr basi kazdr kos 
Hirdi bichh hazur, 
Dushman basi dar par 
L&kh kos si dur, 

A friend, though a thousand miles away, is yet kept in 
mind ; an enemy may live at one's door, and might as 
well be more than a thousand miles away. 
(2). Jiskfkothidand, 

Uske kaml^ bh^ siyand 

A fool is accounted wise in whose house there is 
grsL\n.—/{ukam Dae, 



ANTIQUITIES* 



806. Madhoji Sindia— Fairport, February, 17, 1891.^ 
In connexion with the paragraph in the Academy of 
February 14, relating to Sir M. E. Grant-Duffs portrait 
of the great Mahratta statesman and warrior, it may be 
of interest to some of your readers to know that an inter- 
esting picture of that leader of men will be found in 
Robert Mabon's work, entitled Sketches illustrative oj 
Oriental Manners and Customs^ published by subscrip- 
tion at Calcutta on February I, 1797. The portrait in 
question forms Plate V. of this scarce work, a collec- 
tion of nineteen hand-coloured copper-plate engravings, 
oblong 8vo. in size. 

It is titled " The late Mahadajcc Scindia, the celebra- 
ted Mahratta Chief, seated in his tent." Mabon, who 
worked for James Wales, the artist, associated with the 
Daniells in their Oriental Scenery and Antiquities (Lon- 
don: 1795-1807), thus describes the plate :— 

" This famous warrior and able statesman, at the time 
I visited him, was encamped near Poona with a part of 
his army. He was seated in his tent much in the same 
manner I had seen the Peshwa at the Durbar of Poona, 
viz., sitting on the ground, cross-legged, a round pillar 
behind him, and square ones on each side, on one of 
which was placed his sword. He was surrounded by a 
vast number of people dependent on him. On his right 
sat his nephew, Dowlat Row Scindia, behind him his 
chouree-bardar, and a man with a silver cup for his saliva: 
his office was, when occasion required, to hold the cup 
near Mahadajee Scindia's mouth, and present him with 
beetle-nut when he desired it : instead of putting it in his 
hand, after wrapping the nut carefully with a little chu- 
nam in a leaf, he thrusts it in the mouth of the chief 
That immense riches which I saw about the Peshwa, 
Prince of the Mahrattas, was not to be found here. The 
only thing of value which he wore was a string of very 
large pearls appending from his neck. On paying the 
usual compliment, I was seated near him : he was black, 
rather inclined to corpulency. On my departure a shawl 
and beetle-nut, according to custom, was presented me." 

All the plates in Mabon*s book are well executed, and 
constitute a valuable contemporary record of historical 
importance. The titles of some others are : — 

Plate II.— "Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhan» 
late Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, seated on the 
Musnud, at the Durbar of Poona, in which is introduced 
Nana Fumavese." 

Plate III. — "Savoy Mahadowrow, late Peshwa of the 
Mahratta Empire, exercising the long spear, with other 
Brdhman chiefs, near Parbuttee at Poona." 

Plate IV.- " Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, late 
Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, mounting his elephant 
on his return from Parbuttee to the Durbar." 

I have never been able to find out who Robert Mabon 
was. It may be possible to identify him with the " un- 
known artist," said to have been a wandering Italian, to 
whom is ascribed Sir M. E. Grant-DuflPs portrait of Ma- 
dhoji Scindia.— ^/^<?^ra«^ Oldenbuck^ Academy ^ 21st 
February^ 1891, 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 



807. Makhdum Shah Ashraf Jahangir. — 
This famous saint died at Kichanchd, in the 
Fyzabad District, Oudh, many hundred years ago. 
He is also believed by Muhammadans and even 
Hindiis to have full control over evil spirits, and 
thousands of people go every year to seek redress 
at the hands of Makhdiim Sihib. It is believed 
that the evil spirits are summoned by the saint, 
and if they do not leave the afiected person, they 
are Xx^xuX^—Azizuddin Ahmed. 



808. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Scape- 
goats. — ^Among the Korwas, when cholera begins, 
a black cock, and when it is severe, a black goat, 
are offered by the Baigd at the shrine of the 
village deities, and he then drives them off in the 
direction of some other villages. After it has 
gone a short distance the Baig& follows it and 
lulls and eats it. Among the Patdrfs, when 
cholera begins, the elders of the village and the 
wizard (qjhd) feed a black fowl with grain and 
drive it beyond the village boundaries, and order 
it to tfike the disease away with it. If a resident 



of another village finds the fowl and eats it, 
cholera comes into his village. Hence when 
disease is about, people are very cautious about 
meddling with stray fowls. When these animals 
are sent off, a little oil, red lead and a woman's 
forehead spangle are generally fixed on its head. 
When such an animal appears in a village they 
take it to the shrine of the local gods, do worship 
to it, and then pass it on quietly to some other 
village. The original cost of the animal used as 
a scape-goat is defrayed by public subscription. 
This arrangement of sending out a scape-goat, 
known as chalauwa because it makes epidemics 
pass on, is general all over the country.— W^. Crooke. 



809. Karnal— .Possession, Divination, and 
Exorcism. — When a villager is ill the disease is 
generally attributed to the influence (opri^ japct) 
of a malevolent deity, or of a ghost {hhUt) who has 
possessed him {lipat, or chipeU, ot pilach jdna). Re- 
course is then had to divination to decide who is 
to be appeased and in what manner. There is a 
class of men called hhagat or lydna (literally, 
knowing ones) who exercise the gift ot divina* 
tion under the inspiration of some deity or other, 
generally a snake god or Sayyad. This power 
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is apparently confined to the menial (aboriginal?) 
castes, is often hereditary, and is rarely possessed 
by women : it is shown by the man wagging his 
head and dancing ; and he generally builds a shrine 
to his familiar, before whom he dances. When 
he is to be consulted, which should beat night, the 
inquirer provides tobacco and music. The for- 
mer is waved over the body of the invalid and 
given to the bhagat to smoke, and the music plays, 
and a ghi lamp is lighted, and the bhagat some- 
times lashes himself with a whip, under which 
influences the soothsayer is seized by the afflatus, 
and in a paroxysm of dancing and head- wagging 
states the name of the malignant influence, the 
manner in which he is to be propitiated, and the 
time when the disease may be expected to abate. 
Another mode of divination is practised thus : 
the sydna will wave wheat or jodr millet over the 
patient's body, by preference on Saturday or 
Sunday. He then counts out the grains one by 
one into heaps, one heap for each god who is 
likely to be at the bottom of the mischief, and the 
deity on whose heap the last grain comes is the 
one to be appeased. The waving of grain or 
tobacco over the patient's head is called chudna, 
and the counting of the grains kewali, — Settlement 
Report , p, 146. 

810. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Worship 
of Ancestors. — The Korwas say that they wor- 
ship their dead relations in the month of Phdlgun 
(February). They offer goats to them, 'f his is 
done by the eldest son of the dead man, in the 
family cook-house. They have no idea of the 
soul leaving the body during fits of insensibility 
due to disease or accident. They believe that 
those spirits which are not properly propitiated 
show themselves in dreams. Injunctions receiv- 
ed in dreams are carefully performed. They say 
that the only thing they ever see in dreams is the 
spirits of the dead ; that they never dream of 
imaginary occurrences, such as a man becoming 
a rdja, fighting a tiger, &c. They have no preju- 
dices against waking a person from sleep sud- 
denly, so as to give the wandering soul a chance 
of returning to the body. They have no concep- 
tion how a man's shadow is produced, or how the 
reflection of a man's face in a mirror or water is 
produced. 

811. Garhwal— Rope-riding— Propitiation 
of Mahadeva.— (Para. 417). Some 30 years ago 
a very strange custom was prevalent in the whole 
of the Garhwal district. Ever since the occupa- 
tion of the district by the British Government the 
custom has been forbidden in British Garhwal, 
but is still in existence in the territory of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Tehri. It is this: that the two ends 
of a very substantial rope, nearly 500 yards long, 
are tied diagonally to two strong pole$, one on 



the top of a high hill and the other at the foot 
of it. Above the rope, on a wooden saddle, a 
Bidi (Dom) by caste, who professes to be a wor- 
shipper of Mahadeva, sits with weights attached 
to his feet in order to keep the balance right. 
After being worshipped by the village people aqd 
having himself offered prayers to his family god 
and tarpana (oblation of milk and water) to the 
manes of his forefathers while at the upper 
extremity of the rope, the man in a moment runs 
down to the foot of the hill by means of the rope. 
Notwithstanding the utmost exertion of the vil- 
lage people to save him from any danger, a great 
contention springs up among the spectators to 
obtain some of the hair of his head, as they be- 
lieve the possession of it will bring them many 
blessings. In the meantime the Bidi keeps his 
handkerchief spread, to get alms from the curious 
by-standers. After having collected as much 
alms as he can, he is carried home on the shoul- 
ders of the headman of the village, and is award- 
ed a gift of Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 by the village people 
as well. Thus ends this peculiar ceremony, 
which is supposed to reward the labours of the 
husbandman, and save the country from all sorts 
of calamities. An instance of this took place in 
a village near Srinagar, in the territory of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Tehri, on the 15th of June, 
1 89 1. — Azizuddin Ahmed. 



8ia. Shahabad— Local Village Worship.— 
Quite close to where my tent was pitched there is 
a smaller temple, or rather the four walls of one, 
as the roof has long since disappeared. To- this 
brick enclosure a surprising number of women 
came daily twice and even thrice with brass and 
copper vessels filled with water, sandal-wood, 
sitndu^ and rice as offerings to the deity ; with 
these things they gravely anoint the devatas and 
depart to their homes. The idols are only eight 
little heaps composed of a brick plastered over 
with clay ; and as the enclosure which enshrines 
these insignificant symbols is entirely roofless, 
they were nearly destroyed with the heavy floods 
of rain we were having just then. I believe this 
practice is only observed during the heaviest 
rains occurring during the hathiya showers at the 
close of the rains ; and, oddly enough, these females 
come in groups of seven or eight, heavily laden 
with water vessels, sometimes piled up four or 
five upon each other, wading through the pools 
of water and quite heedless of the torrents of 
rain, to propitiate these little deities. I am told 
their principal motive is to avert sickness* fever 
especially, of which a great deal was rife at the 
time of my visit.''— Gomc/fr ; Arckig^loguml Rtpirth 
XIX, p. aa. 

[This looks more Kke a rain charm. Do the eight heaps 
represent the AshU Matrika, or Eight Mothers ^E».] 
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813. South M irzapur— Aborigines— Ances- 
tor Worship. — The Korwas say that their de- 
ceased ancestors do not appear in the flesh after 
death, but show themselves in dreams. On the 
day on which they are expected to appear the 
householder makes an offering of cakes to them 
in the family kitchen. They have no knowledge 
of the Diwdli, and do not light lamps on that night. 
The Patdris and Majhwdrs say that the Pitr 
do not revisit their former homes, but they come 
into the neighbourhood on certain feast days and 
when worship {piija) is being done. At other 
times they remain in the sky, or wander about 
on the mountains. There are no special 
marks of their appearance. Sometimes they 
come on the body of one of their descendants and 
say :— " Worship us ; give us food and drink." If 
they are not propitiated, they give trouble and 
cause sickness. The Ghasiyas say they know 
nothing about it. But in the month of Phdlgun, 
after the worship of Dulha Deo, they drop a little 
spirits near the family cooking fire-place in 
honour of their deceased ancestors, and pray to 
them to protect them. Some families oflfer a 
goat and cakes for the same purpose. The 
women of the family at the same time offer glass 
bangles (churi), yellow cloth, and red lead to Gijan, 
the bride of Dulha Deo, and make a burnt offer- 
ing with butter and sugar. The Bhuiyars do the 
same. Their usual sacrifice is a fowl of any 
colour and a burnt offering. This is done by the 
bead of the family, and all the members eat the 
offering. This is done to avoid sickness. When 
oflfering, they say :— ** You are our father and mo- 
ther. Watch us, and save us from evil." The 
throat of the fowl is cut with a knife, and then it 
is boiled and eaten. The Kharw&rs worship the 
Pitr at weddings in the courtyard. The worship 
is done by the head of the family. Balls (plnda) of 
rice boiled in milk are made, and then a Brdhman 
repeats some texts. The cooking of the balls 
is done by the house master. In Kudr they have 
the usual Pitra paksha ceremony, in which water 
is poured daily in honour of deceased relations. 
On the tiihi days there is a regular service, and 
relations and the Brahman are fed. — W. Crooke, 

814. Karnal— The Legend of the Saint Bo 
Ali Qulandar.— He used to ride about on a wall 
atBurha Khera, but eventually settled at Pdnipat. 
He prayed so constantly that it became laborious 
to get water to wash his hands with each time : 
so he stood in the Jumna, which then flowed 
tinder the town. After standing there seven 
years the fishes had gnawed his legs, and he was 
so stiff that he could hardly move : so he asked 
the Jumna to step back seven paces. She, in her 
burry to oblige the saint, went back seven kos^ 
and there she is now. He gave the Pdnipat people 
a charm which dispelled all the flies from the 
city ; but they grumbled and said they rather 



liked flies, so he brought them back a thousand- 
fold. I fancy the people have repented since. 
He died at Burha Khera, and there was a good 
deal of trouble about burying him. He was buried 
first at Karndl, but the Pdnipat people claimed 
his body and opened his grave, upon which he 
sat up and looked at them till they felt ashamed. 
They then took away some bricks from the grave 
for the foundation of a shrine ; but when they got 
to Pdnipat and opened the box, they found his 
body in it, so that now he lies buried both at 
Pdnipat and Karndl. There is also a shrine to 
him at Burha Khera built over the wall on which 
he used to ride. — Settlement Report ^ p. 153, 

815. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Exclu- 
sion of Women from Ceremonies. — Amongthe 
Korwas women are allowed to attend at the wor- 
ship of the ancestral ghosts in the cooking-house 
and share in the meat of the victim, but they are 
not allowed to attend the worship of the local vil- 
lage gods {deohdr) and get no share of the flesh. 
The Patdris and Majhwirs do not allow their 
women to attend at the worship of Bdghiya, the 
tiger deity, or at that of Burha Deo. The Bhui- 
ydrs and Ghasiyas have no restrictions of the 
kind. The Kharw^rs do not allow their women 
to attend the worship of their ancestral spirits or 
village gods. The Pankas roast the flesh of 
victims to the village gods secretly in the jungle. 
Women are excluded and not allowed to eat 
the flesh. — W. Crooke, 

816. Karnal— Agricultural Ceremonies.— 

The year's ploughing must not be begun on a 
Monday or on a Saturday, or on the ist or nth 
of the month, and on the 15th of the month the 
cattle must rest entirely. Every day, when the 
plough is brought out, the ploughman makes 
obeisance to it. When the season's ploughing 
is first begun a prayer is offered up, generally to 
Dharti Mdta, or Mother Earth ; the common form 
of the agriculturist's prayer being Sdh Bddshdh 
se surkkrilh rakkiye, aur is nun achchha ndj dS ; to 
Bddshdh ko bhi paisd dS, aur Sdh kd hhi utar jdwi : 
or " Keep our rulers and bankers contented, 
and grant a plentiful yield : so we shall pay our 
revenue and satisfy our money-lender. — SettU" 
ment Report, p. 168. 

817. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Ances- 
tor Worship.— The Patiris believe that the 
souls of departed ancestors are embodied in cer- 
tain animals. If, after a death, a calf is born and 
refuses to drink milk, the Ojhi, or exorcisor, very 
often declares that this represents the spirit of 
the deceased. Such a calf is prayed to and 
implored to suck, and is kept at home and not 
used for agricultural purposes. In the same way, 
when a baby refuses to suck, ojh6i is done. The 
mother sits down and the father names each 
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of his departed ancestors— father, mother, grand- 
father, and so on. At whichever name the baby 
takes the breast, that ancestor is supposed to 
have been re- born in the family, and the child is 
henceforward treated with special care. The 
Ghasiyas similarly believe that deceased ances- 
tors are from time to time re-born in the family. 
— W. Crooke. 

8i8. Nepal— A Sacred Tree.— The puddiem 
{sic) or poyeh resembles in its leaf and wood the 
cherry. We did not see it in flower, and as it is 
not cultivated, could form no accurate idea of 
its fiuit from the account we received of it. The 
wood is held in great sanctity by the natives. 
^Colonel Kirkpatfick: Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 
p. Si. 

[What tree is this ?— Ed.] 

819. Bahraich— Sayyad SalarMasudGhazi. 

— This martyr was a near relative of Sultan Mah- 
mdd, and was killed in a religious fight at Bahraich. 
His shrine is worshipped by low-class Muham- 
madans and also Hindiis. Every year injeth his 
marriage ceremony is celebrated because he died 
young and a bachelor. A number of lepers and 
blind people are always found near the tank 
close to the tomb, for they believe that persons 
thus afflicted are cured by the use of water with 
which the tomb is washed. — Azi»udd%n Ahmed. 

820. Karnal— Modes of Worship.— The most 
ordinary form of worship is a salutation made by 
joining the hands, palm to palm, and raising them 
to the forehead {dhok mdmd). A villager does this 
whenever he passes the shrine of a village deity. 
This I shall call salutation. In one village the 
mason who built the new common room threw in, 
as a thank-ofiering for the completion of the 
work, a wooden Englishman who still sits on the 
top of the house ; and though the rain has 
aftected his complexion much for the worse, the 
people always salute him on coming out of their 
houses in the morning. There is also chichkdma, 
which consists in touching first the object to be 
worshipped, and then the forehead, with the right 
hand. This I shall call obeisance. Another 
form of worship is to scrape out a little hollow 
in the earth by the shrine and fling the soil on to 
a heap. In the Punjab these heaps of mud, 
flung up in memory of deceased ancestors, are 
called ya/Wa, fromyi$/A,a husband*s elder relative. 
This is called matti kddna, and seems very much 
analogous with the common custom of flini^ing 
stones on a cairn. It is practised chiefly in 
honour of ancestors and fairies ; and I have seen 
heaps of mud raised in this way by a shrine to a 
height of eight feet, the person doing this will 
often say to the god :— " I will dig you a tank ;" 
and perhaps the custom has its origin in 
the honour attachable to the maker of a tank in 



this thirsty land ; but it is equally possible that 
this is only a local explanation of a custona 
brought from a more stony country, and the origin 
of which has been forgotten, for hundreds of our 
villagers have never seen a stone in their lives.— 
Settlement Report, p. 144. 

[Docs this custom of making piles of earth near shrlDCS pre- 
vail elsewhere ?— Ed.) 

821. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Sacred 
Books.:— The more uncivilized tribes, like the 
Korwas, have no sacred books. All their worship, 
spells, &c., are verbally repeated by the Baiga or 
Ojhd, The Kharwdrs are more Hinduised and 
have readings of the Durgapdt and Sat Ndrdyan 
Katha.—W, Croohe. 

822. Kulu— The Demon Jamlu.— The demon 

Jamlu is sometimes said to be a Muhammadan, 
or no reason, however, except that sheep and 
goats sacrificed to him have their throats cut in 
the Muhammadan as opposed to the Hindu style. 
On this account the other godlings (Deota, Devfj, 
with the exception of the Prini Devi, who is said 
to be his sister, shun all intercourse with him 
as an outcast. There is no image of him in his 
temples, and he has consequently no car (rath), 
In the Maldna temple there is a silver image of 
an elephant, with a figure of gold on its back, 
said to have been presented by the Emperor 
Akbar. Kulu men, who think their prayers have 
been heard, sometimes present small silver horses 
or elephants to the shrine. As he has no out- 
ward and visible sign or image, his houses {deogra) 
are rather granaries, store-rooms, or assembly- 
rooms than actual temples. They are picturesque- 
looking buildings, generally standing on the 
village green, and surrounded with cedars or 
other pine trees. These houses are called Pihar; 
some are mere granaries ; others are much used 
for village feasts, etc. Jamlu was much feared in 
the Rdji'stime: on his account Malina was a city 
of refuge, from which no criminal could be 
carried off" if he got there. Again, Jamlu neither 
paid tribute to the Rugndth temple at Sultfinpur, 
nor attended at that temple to pay his respects 
on the Dasahra, as all other Kulu godlings were 
compelled to do. Again, the MaUna men, who 
are all under his special protection, were allowed 
great license ; they used to say that the temples 
of the other godlings were their Dec's out-houses, 
and help themselves to anything they admired 
in them.SetUement Report, p, 155. 

823. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Local 
Worship.— The Korwas have no regular festival, 
except in Aghan, when the earth goddess 
expects to be worshipped. When cows and buffa- 
loes are being milked, the first stream of milk is 
poured on the ground in her honour. When they 
eat they throw a little food on the ground as an 
oflfering to her.— H^. Crooke. 
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SOCIOLOGY- 

824. Marriage of First Cousins.— (Note 
IQ2). Among Muhammadans is very common, 
being allowed by Muhammadan law. — Mirza 
Mahmud Beg. 

825. Polyandry practised by Khokars of 
Punjab.— {Vol. I, Note 41). The Khokars are a 
small tribe of Muhammadan Tats in the Punjab. 
I have never read or heard of their having at any 
time practised polyandry. Muhammadan histo- 
rians generally confound Khokars with the Gak- 
khars, and Ghul&m B^sit (as quoted in Dewson's 
Elliot, VII J, p. 202) is no exception to the rule. 
What he writes is bodily taken from Ferishta, who 
states (wi^ Brigg's Translation, Vol. I, pp. 183, 184) 
that before the Gakkhars (a very ancient and 
celebrated tribe of Mughals in the Sind Sagar 
Du&b) were conyerted to Muhammadanism, they 
commonly practised polyandry. I have men- 
tioDed this fact in my history of the Gakkhars, 
published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XL. of 1871.— 7. G. Delnurick. 

826. Sirsa— Birth Ceremonies among the 

Bagri Jats.— The midwife {ddi) is given a fee of 

two annas and some food if the child be a boy, 

but only one anna if it be a girl. On the sixth 

day after the birth the mother (jacha) is formally 

bathed and dressed in new clothes, her old 

clothes being given to the barber's wife (w4m), 

who plaits (gUndna) her hair for her and gets a 

fee of four annas and some food. A ceremony 

called chUnchi khuldi is performed by the mother's 

sister-in-law (nanad), who washes her breasts 

(ekHnchi), and is presented with a suit of clothes 

(tiyal) in return for the service. When the child 

is a month old, its father's sister or niece brings 

it a present of a cap {iopi) or silver bangles (kara), 

and blesses the child (balden lent) by making a 

pass with the hands over it and then cracking 

the fingers against the temples, so as to take on 

herself any ill that may threaten the child, and 

in return is presented with a suit of clothes 

(tiyal), or a cow, buflfalo, or young camel. The 

iiyd consists of a sheet (orkna), boddice (dngi)^ 

aud petticoat (ghdgra). If the child be a boy the 

family menials (karii or Idgi) bring him toys 

representative of their respective trades, and 

wish him good luck (badhdi). Thus the Kumhdr 

(potter) brings him a little earthen pot {kalsa)^ 

the Khiti (carpenter) brings a toy cart, the 

Loh&r (blacksmith) a pair of small pincers 

(chimta), the Chamdr (currier) a pair of shoes, and 

the barber does something to please the child : 

in return they are given a rupee each. A Brih- 

man comes to give the child his name and gets 

& fee of four annas and a meal ; and sometimes 

the relations are invited to a feast, and each 

: leaves a rupee for the child. No such cere- 



monies are performed on the birth of a daughter. 
When the mother is able to begin her household 
duties again, some twenty days after the birth, 
she puts an empty water-pot and lota on her 
head and goes in procession with the women of 
the village to the well or pond, and there distri- 
butes sweetmeats to the children of the village 
before she brings back water to her house.— y. 
Wilson : Settlement Report, p. 163. 

827. South Mirzapur — Aborigines —Rules 
of Succession. —On the death of the head of the 
family, his property is divided equally between 
the sons. If he was rich, something extra is given 
as the share of the eldest son (Jethans), Girls 
have no rights of succession to the father's estate. 
— W. Crooke, 

828. Gold Pins in Teeth.— (Note 390). Gold 
is the most sacred metal of all, and is so much 
yenerated that no gold ornaments are worn below 
the waist. It is fixed in the teeth to show its 
superiority, and to declare that the person will 
not speak a lie, as having it in the mouth is tanta- 
mount to taking an oath. — Kakku Mall : Fyeahad, 

829. Punjab Hills— Death Customs.— In 
the hills the death of old people is celebrated by 
a wake or funeral feast held after the loth day, 
at which eating and drinking goes on in much 
the same way as at a wedding. Among Girths 
and some other S6dras it is also the custom for 
the connexions to bring an effigy of the deceased 
in clay, cloth, or wood to the house of naourning, 
accompanied by drummers and musicians, and- 
to try and dispel the gloom which is supposed to 
have settled on the inmates by the most boister- 
ous tricks and the broadest jokes possible. On 
the kriya day, that is, eighteen days after the 
death or thereabouts, another feast is held and 
another goat is sacrificed. In the hills, ten days 
after a death, all the male kinsmen shave their 
heads as a sign of mourning. In the plains only 
very near kinsmen shave on the day of death. 
Formerly, when a Raja died, every male subject 
shaved his head and all the women put off their 
ornaments. In the political yi^frs the custom is 
so far kept up that at least one man in every 
family will shave when the R4ja dies. All the 
Gaddis, even those who live entirely in Kdngra, 
still shave when a Rdja of Chamba dies; the 
women put off their nose-rings ; no meat is eaten 
for six months, and no marriages celebrated for 
a year.— -ffoif^w Settlement Report^ p. 99. 

830. Mirzapur— Kharwars—Panchayat. — 
They have no regularly-elected panch or chair- 
man. When any row occurs the residents in the 
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immediate neighbourhood assemble and investi- 
gate it. This refers only to petty matters. When 
anything really serious occurs, a tribal council of 
the residents of some twenty villages is called, and 
they appoint some leading man as chairman. 
Thus, in the whole of pargana Dudhi there are 
two tribal chairmen — Shiunarayan Manjhi and 
Dasrat Manjhi. The panch cannot be assembled 
without preliminary reference to one of these 
men, who, if he thinks fit, assembles the council. 
The punishments are fine, feeding the brother- 
hood, and shoe-beating. Witnesses, whether clans- 
men or not, are heard. No oath is given ; but when 
any man is suspected of lying, he is made to 
touch a bamboo and a piece of iron. The bam- 
boo {))dn$) is supposed to represent Bdsdeo (Vasu- 
deva), and the iron Surdeota, or the Sun god. If 
after this oath the witness lies, the panch abuse 
him and say i—Jd bUrjari, tor nirbans hojde. ** Get 
out you scoundrel ! may you be childless ! ** The 
Bhuiy^s have a chairman in every three or four 
villages, who is called Makto, He settles all 
matters in his jurisdiction : he fines and inflicts 
punishment as he pleases.— (f^. Crooke, 



831. Garhwal— Widow-marriage. — A kind 
of widow-marriage is not prohibited among the 
]>eople of Garhwal, including high-caste Brdh- 
roans and Chhattris. The widow of an elder 
brother is often kept by the younger one. She is 
not excluded from her caste people, and her 
children are looked upon as legitimate, and they 
can inherit the property of their new father, just 
as if she was married for the first time to her 
husband. The difierence is that she cannot be 
allowed to wear ornaments or a nose-ring.—il^^- 
uddin Ahmed, 

83a. Mirzapur— Aborigines — Agricultural 
Ceremonies and Food.^The Bhuiyis have 
DO regular ceremonies at sowing or harvest time. 
They do not worship the plough, nor do they leave 
a piece of the field uncultivated for the use of the 
godlings. When their new grain is ready they 
bathe and ofifer a little to the ancestral ghosts 
(/»>). After that they begin to use it. No offer- 
ing is made on the occasion to the local gods. 
They will eat jungle pigs, and buy tame pigs from 
the Doms, Dharkdrs, and Bhuiy&s. Hog*s flesh 
is not cooked in the cook-house : some women eat 
it and others do not. They will not eat the flesh 
of the monkey, jackal, snake, bear, vulture, 
bufialo, peacocks or parrots. Much of their food 
consists of various jungle xoois-'dhiifu^ bildru 
hand, dhandhor, nakua, gUna^ ghantif baraini. For 
vegetables they eat chaurdi^ bathua, koildri, piped 
leaves, bahuar leaves. They eat jungle fruits, 
such as the tend, piydr^ aonla, kathdi^ biff ssldi^ 
mahua.— W. Crooke. 



833. Karnal — Relations following upon 
Marriage. — The wife has to hide her face before 
all tiie elder brothers and other elder relations of 
her husband : not so before the younger ones ; 
elder and younger being, of course, a matter of 
genealogical degree and not of age. Nor may 
she ever mention the names of any of the elder 
ones, or even of her husband herself. In one vil- 
lage there is a shrine to an ancestor who had died 
childless. It is known by his nickname and not 
by his proper name, because the women of the 
family do not like to pronounce the latter. When 
once the ceremonial goings and comings are 
over — among Rdjputs, for instance, where there 
is no mukldwa directly the wedding is over — she 
may never return to her father's house, except 
with his special leave ; and if he sends for her, 
he has to give her a fresh dower. The village 
into which his daughter is married is utterly 
tabooed for the father, her elder brother, and all 
near elder relations. They may not go to it, 
even drink water from a well in that village; 
for it is shameful to take anything from one's 
daughter or her belongings. On the other hand, 
the father is continually giving things to bis 
daughter and her husband as long as he lives. 
Even the more distant elder relations will not 
eat or drink from the house into which the girl 
is married, though they do not taboo the whole 
village. The boy's father can go to the girl's 
village by leave of his father, but not without.— 
Settlement Report, p. 134. 

834. Foster-mothers.— (Para. 195). Mu- 
hammadans are very particular in selecting wet- 
nurses for their children. Respectability and 
good moral conduct are the most necessary quali- 
fications that are looked to, as the belief is that 
the milk of low-class women deteriorates the 
children, both intellectually and morally.— Afrr*tf 
Mahmud Beg. 

835. Madras— Conveying mournful news. 

—Every orthodox Hindu, when he despatches t 
letter, takes care to add in the upper lefl-hand 
corner of the cover the word kshima, meaning safe. 
When this is omitted, the face of the receiver of 
a letter changes colour, dreading bad news. But 
when, in the place of kshlma, a black stroke of the 
pen is put, it indicates that the letter contains 
bad news.— FanA'^ Naiesa Sastri : Madara$. 

836. South Mirzapur— Aborigines-Holi- 
days.— The Korwas keep no holidays : they have 
only the worship of deceased ancestors i^r) in 
the month of Phalgun (FebniaryV There is no 
feast day for women. They ao not know how 
to sing or dance the Karma. On the day they 
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do worship there is no prohibition against doing 
other work. They do not even light the Holi 
fire themselves. The only Holi verse they know 
is:— 

" Rdm sange banjaiyi, Lachhman : 
Ma^jdbi bhiikhi piydU, Lachhman^ 

" Go to the wood, Lachhman, with Rim ! Die 
of hunger and thirst, Lachhman 1 " 

They put up no pavilion at marriages, nor 
leaves or flowers as a decoration. They have 
no custom of expelling poverty (for which see 
my Rural Glossary sv. Daridr Khcdna), — W. Croohe. 

837. Prejudice against killing Pigeons. — 

(Note 75). Musalmans regard domestic pigeons 
with the same feeling of veneration as they do 
tbeSayyads, and never kill them intentionally. 
^Mtfza Mahmud Beg, 

838. Sirsa— Tribal Customs.— A man must 
marry within his caste, and sometimes within 
a certain section of his caste ; but, except where 
Muhammadan law has so far overridden custom 
as to make marriage of cousins lawful, he must 
not marry in his own agnatic group (got), for all 
females of his own generation related to him 
through agnates only are considered to be his 
sisters. He must not marry any one nearly 
related to him through his mother : some tribes 
extend the prohibition still further and forbid 
a man to marry in his mother's clan or village, 
or even in his grandmother's clan. A girl is a 
valuable piece of property, and betrothal is a 
contract by which the girl's family bind them- 
selves, often for a money consideration, to 
transfer the ownership of the girl to the boy's 
family on his reaching a marriageable age. The 
ceremony of marriage actually transfers the 
ownership of the girl from her agnates to those 
of the boy. The actual possession is afterwards 
transferred at the mukhldwa, and thenceforth 
she belongs to her husband's agnates. If she, on 
her husband's death, marries his brother no 
formal transfer is required, as she already belongs 
to the family. If the husband's agnates give 
the widow in marriage to an outsider, she is 
simply sold without any further ceremony. The 
father of a family has full control over the whole 
family estate during his lifetime ; but he cannot 
<]eprive the sons of the right to share the 
immoveable property equally after his death. 
There is no custom of primogeniture, except in 
the succession to the office of headman of the 
village, and it is only rarely that the sons divide 
the land according to the number of mothers. 
Almost always tl^ sons all share alike. If a 
man die without sons, leaving a widow, she is 
entitled to remain in possession of his whole 
^tate until her death or re-marriage, when it 
reverts tohis agnates.— /. Wilson: SettlemeiU Report, 
p' 173, (To be continued.) 



839. Rajputana — Pigeons. — Referring to 
N. I. N. <§• g.. Notes 75 and 319, blue 
pigeons are considered sacred birds in Rajputana, 
and are fed at every Raj-Kutcherry in Marwar. 
They are sacred to Krishna on account of their 
blue colour. — F. Askton, 

840. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Holi- 
days.— (Continued from para. 836).— The Khar- 
wdrs consider the Holi the chief feast. Every one 
feasts his friends on that day, and singing goes 
on. On the Bijai Dasmin, or the loth day of the 
light half of Kudr, they give money fees to 
Brdhmans. On that day it is very lucky to see 
a jay (lilkanth) ; on that day the clansmen are 
feasted on goat's meat and cakes. They have 
no regular Karma feast, but they join the Majh- 
wdrs at it. On that day they do no ordinary 
work. On the new moon of Kirtik they oil the 
horns of the cattle and give them extra food. 
The Holi fire is lit by the Baigd, and at the same 
time a fire-offering (horn) is made with sugar and 
butter. They clean and plaster their houses fresh 
on the Holi, Bijai Dasmin, and Diwdli. — W, Croohe, 

841. Oudh— Intercourse with relations. — 

A Muhammadan lady of good family hving in 
pardak can only be allowed to appear before the 
following near male relations and no one else : — 
Father, uncle, mother's brother, brother, first 
cousins, husband's brothers and cousins who 
may be younger in age to her husband, husband's 
father, uncle, and grandfather. When a married 
girl goes to her husband's house for the first time, 
all the relations who can see her are allowed to 
do so at a fixed time. The girl receives a present 
from elderly relations, which is called munh 
dikhdi. — A zisuddin A kmed. 

842. South Mirzapur— Aborigines •* Holi- 
days.— (Continued from para. 841). — The chief 
holiday of the Ghasiyas is in Phdlgun (February), 
when they worship the dead. On the new moon 
of Kdrtik (October) they smear the horns of the 
cattle with oil and give them specially good food. 
They carry out the Karma dance on the nth of 
the light half of Bhidon.— W^. Crooke. 

843. Burma— Cows' Milk.— With reference 
to N, I. N, S^ Q., Notes 24 and 319, it is curious 
that the Burmans do not milk their cows and 
buffaloes, though the cattle in Burma are excep- 
tionally fine. It is said that this is because it is 
considered cruel to deprive the calves of nourish- 
ment, and that it is a result of Buddhism. The 
Burman has no antipathy to milk, and will eat 
tinned milk with a spoon, knowing quite well 
what it is. As the Burmese are Mongolian, and 
were no doubt at one time a pastoral race, it is 
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strange that one of the strongest habits of a 
pastoral people should have been entirely discon- 
tinued,— F. Aihton. 

844. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Holi- 
days.— (Continued from para. 842). The chief 
holiday among the Bhuiy^s is the Jiutiya, which 
is held on the 9th of the dark half of Kudr. The 
women fast day and night, and neither eat nor 
drink. On that day they fix a branch of the 
kaYom tree in the courtyard and dance round it 
to the music of the sacred drum (mdndar). The 
clansmen are fed on goat's or hog's flesh, rice, 
and pulse. Women, whether they are widows or 
not, fast on this day, provided they have sons 
alive. They sing the following song : — 

Kaun hhaiyd gayd patdipur hatiyd ? 
Kaun hhaiyd jhUmar khelejdi ? 
Bar bhaiyd gayd patdipur hatiyd^ 
Chhot bhaiyd jkHmar khelijdSt 
Chhot bhaiyd jhUmaf khelS jdi, dddd t 
Basiyd k$ sang ii Ujdi ; 
Basiyd kS sang U lij'd U, dddd ! 
yds akdrS bhaS tdr ! 

** What brother has gone to the bazar of the 

lower world ? 
What brother goes to join the dance ? 
The elder brother goes to the lower world, 
The younger brother joins the dance, 
The younger brother joins the dance, father ! 
He takes his flute with him ; 
He goes taking his flute with him, father ! 
He goes and stands in the wrestling ring I " 

— FV. Cfooke. 

845. Pointing the Thumbs, an insult.— 
(Note 204). In Oudh it is called theugd, but the 
practice is peculiar to low-caste women only. — 
Miraa Mahmud Beg. 

846. Mirzapur—Korwas— Death Ceremo- 
nies. — When a man is dying he is not taken 
oflf his bed. They have no fixed cremation-place. 
They do not wash or shave the corpse, but take 
it out at once and burn it. When they burn a 
corpse they leave an axe near the pyre. After 
burning the corpse they bathe. They do not 
shave on the loth day. On the i rth day they feed 
the tribesmen. They give nothing to Brihmans 
or Mahabr&hmans. — W. Crooke. 

847. Monkey— Prejudice against killing.-^ 
It is a common belief among the Muhammadans 
in Oudh and other parts of the country that the 
kiUing of a monkey brings on a speedy and pain- 
ful death. I believe this belief is shared by 
Hindis Blao.^Miria Mahmud Beg, 

848. South Mirzapur — Rules of Polite- 
ness.- When a guest comes the Korwas seat 



him on a bed (charpai)^ and a woman washes his 
face and feet. He is then given dry tobacco 
(surti) to chew and is fed. They do not invite 
guests to their weddings. The main test of hos- 
pitality among all these tribes is giving the guest 
tobacco to chew. — W. Crooke. 

849. Monument to a Father-in-law.— Gene- 
ral Cunningham (Archaological Report^ XVI ^ p, $6) 
notes the case of a man who put up a monument 
to his father-in-law. *' This," he 8a3's, " is the 
only instance I have come across of a man 
remembering his father-in-law: for in India the 
wife's father is often a bore and generally a nui- 
sance, so that the name of susur has become a term 
of abuse." 

850. Mirzapur— Bhuiyars— Death Ceremo- 
nies.— They bury persons who die before the 
8th or loth year of their age ; others they cre- 
mate. They cremate outside the village in any 
direction, the only rule being that the head of 
the corpse lies to the north and the feet to the 
south. When they bury they put thorns in the 
grave and lay heavy stones on the top to keep 
down the ghost. Three days after they shave 
each other, and on the loth day they have a 
tribal feast, consisting of rice and goat's flesh. 
They give no fees to Brdhmans, &c. They make 
no arrangements, as the Ghasiyas do, to recall the 
ghost of the deceased. They do not tie a vessel 
of water on a tree, as Hindis do, for the use of 
the ghost.— W^. Crookt. 

851. The Sanskrit Panigrahana or Mar- 
riage (literally means " holding the hand ").— 
The idea involved in the expression is similar 
to that in the English expression offer of the hand 
in marriage. Do other Indo-European languages 
employ the corresponding word for hand as 
symbolic of marriage ? 

852. Mirzapur— Pataris and Majhwars— 
Death Ceremonies.— All corpses, except those 
who die of small-pox, are cremated. When a 
man dies his relations never leave the corpse 
unwatched, lest a bhut might enter it. They 
have the loth-day ceremony. The Patdri or 
tribal priest and all the relations are assembled 
and fed on rice and goat's flesh. They have no 
annual ceremony. All the brotherhood who 
attend contribute, in cash or kind, to the funeral 
expenses. — W. Crooks. 

8s3. Oudh— Prejudice against tiled houses. 
— In Baragion, a village in Sitapur district, 
in Oudh, they never make tiled roofs. They say 
tiles (khaprati) are unlucky, and those who make 
tiled roofs not only never prosper, but misfor- 
tune soon overtakes them and they die.— A/>>m 
Mahmud Beg. 
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FOLKLORE. 

854. South Mirzapur—Exorcisors.— Among 
the Ghasiyas the exorcisor expels the demon of 
sickness by h'ghting a lamp in front of the sick 
person and reciting spells over a handful of 
barley which they hold over the patient while 
the proceedings are going on. — W, Crooke. 

855. There died, three years ago, a rather re- 
markable Mahometan, who had the reputation of 
being a saint. Abdul Nabi was his name, and 
he lived at Hanamkunda, Hyderabad. A Deccan 
paper records some wonderful performances by 
this saint, who had one peculiarity, vis,, of throw- 
ing shoes at people, who went to see and consult 
him. But there was much virtue in this casting 
about of shoe-leather, and the efifect of one of 
these missiles striking any one was quite dififer- 
ent to that of the foolish young man who threw 
date-seeds about (vide the Arabian Nights). It 
seems that a prisoner, condemned to death, 
begged that he might be permitted to see the 
saint, and when he went before the holy man, 
the latter abused him, and threw a shoe at him, 
when lo 1 he was reprieved, and finally acquitted 
a short time after. We gather these incidents 
from the Deccan Times. — Indian Mirror : Calcutta, 
i^kjune, 1891. 

856. Maghs — Ghosts — Tree worship.— 
Captain Halstead mentions that no Magh will 
travel alone in the dark, nor even on moonlight 
nights, for fear of Nats or evil spirits ; but that, 
when together, these Maghs will <* face the devil." 
Nothing but positive orders and the presence of 
Europeans would induce them to trespass on 
many of the hill tops, which were inhabited, they 
said, by these demons. With the Europeans, 
however, they would advance fearlessly, and did 
not hesitate to fell the trees, the blame of such 
sacrilege being always laid upon their visitors. 
On felling any very large tree one of the party 
at work on it was always ready prepared with 
a green sprig, which he ran and placed in the 
centre of the stump the instant the tree fell as a 
propitiation to the spirit which had been dis- 
lodged so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clear- 
ing one spot an orderly had to take the ddh and 
fell the nrst tree himself before a Magh would 
make a stroke, and was considered to bear all 
the odium of the work with the disturbed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of 
the burden. On such occasions, with their accus- 
tomed cheerfulness, the whole body would join in 
the laugh at the folly of their own superstitious 
fears, of which they latterly seemed half ashamed. 
-Calcutta Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 512. 



857. South Mirzapur— Aborijg:ines — Lucky 
days.— The Korwas consider Friday the lucky 
day, and on that day commence ploughing. 
They have no fixed days for reaping or winnow- 
ing. They do not mind on what day children 
are born or whether in the dark or light fort- 
night of the month. The Majhwdrs believe in 
Monday : and as far as possible commence farm 
work on that day. After this Friday comes next. 
If a child is born on Wednesday it is very lucky ; 
or on the 7th of the dark fortnight. The Ghasi- 
yas believe in Friday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
and begin work on those days. They consider 
it a bad omen if a child is born on Saturday. 
The Bhuiydrs believe in Monday and Friday, 
It does not matter on what day or in what fort- 
night a child is born. The Kharwdrs believe 
in Friday and Saturday. It is lucky for children 
to be born on those days. The full-moon day is 
also very lucky, as well as the nth (ehddaskl) of 
both fortnights. The Bhuiyds believe Friday 
lucky ; if bamboos are cut in the dark fortnight 
they are not attacked by weevils. If cut in the 
light fortnight they do not last. The same rule 
applies to the collection of hgney. — W. Crooke. 



858. Moon Folklore.— Children in the nursery 
are taught to regard the moon as mdmH (maternal 
uncle) and as to the dark spots in it, the legend 
is that an old woman is spinning her reel therein 
^^Kahkn Mall : Fyzahad, 



859. Multan— Legend of the Saint Shams- 
i-Tabrez.— This worthy, as the story is told, was 
flayed alive for his pretensions. He had long 
begged his bread in the city, and in his hunger 
caught a fish which he held up to the sun, and 
brought that luminary near enough to roast it. 
The natives to this day attribute the heat of 
Multdn, which is proverbial, to this incident. — 
Barnes' Travels into Bokhara, Vol, III^p. 116. 



860. A Proverb on Sneezing. — Hindus 
consider it unlucky to go anywhere if, as they 
start, some one sneezes once, but it is not unlucky 
if the same person sneezes twice. 

Eh ndh dui chink, 
Jahdn jde, tahdn n(k. 

If the same person sneezes twice {lit. two 
sneezes, one after the other), go wherever you 
please ; success will attend you.^Kunwar Jwdld 
Prasdd. 



861. South Mirzapur— Kharwars— Ideas 
about the Soul. — They offer balls of rice to 
deceased ancestors in Ku&r and at weddings. 
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The soul does not leave the body during dreams 
or insensibility. When a dream comes the 
dreamer is in trouble from some cause or other. 
When he is free from trouble his sleep is dream- 
less. If the spirit once leave the body it is very 
hard for it to return. At the time of death the 
soul of the departed does not come on any of the 
relations. There is no harm in suddenly waking 
a sleeper. The shadow or reflection of a man is 
not connected with his spirit. — W. Crooke. 



862. Panipat— Traditional Sites. — It was 
at the village of Bastali (Vyds Asthal) that the 
sage Vyasa lived who wrote the Veda that bears 
his name: and there that the Ganges flowed 
underground into his well to save him the trouble 
of going to the river to bathe, bringing with it 
his lota and loin cloth which he had left in the 
river to convince him that the water was really 
Ganges water. The well is still there to shame 
the sceptic. It was at Goindar that Gautama 
Rishi caused the spots in the moon and gave 
Indra his 1,000 eyes. It was at the Parasir tank, 
at Bahlolpur, that the warrior Duryodhana hid, 
till Krishna's jeers brought him unwillingly out 
to fight, and this is still the most celebrated of 
the tiraths of tdese parts. The local legends are 
far too numerous and lengthy to give here : they 
have been compiled into a little book called 
Knrukshetra Darpan, compiled in 1854 by M. Kili 
Rde, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer of Thane- 
sar, and printed at the Kohin(ir Press, Lahore. — 
Kartidl Settlement Report, p. 22. 

863. Muhammadans ~ The Ababil or 
Swallow. — It is said that swallows are never 
seen flying over a place where cholera has broken 
out.— M. Mahmud Beg. 

864. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Omens 
from Animals. — When the langUr monkey calls 
loudly the Patiris and Majhwdrs consider it a 
good omen, and salaam to it in the form known 
as pdBlagi, The Bhuiydrs, if they see a crow 
taking away a stick to build its nest, consider 
that there will be half a famine ; but if it holds 
the stick by the end it is a good omen of the 
season. Bees swarming in numbers and having 
their combs well filled with honey is a good 
omen, while the reverse is unlucky. If insects 
eat the small leaves on the top of the sdl trees 
there will be famine. The Kharwdrs, if they hear 
a snake hiss when there are no clouds or rain, 
believe that rain will fall. If a snake hiss as 
rain is falling, the shower will stop. The Pankas 
think it a very bad omen if a cow sneeze at 
night. The Bhuiyas consider that an owl hoot- 
ing on the roof means sickness in the family.— 
W. Crooke. 



865. Sirsa— A Charm for Horse Disease.— 

In the disease called simak the horse suddenly 
falls down and becomes senseless : the cure is to 
kill a fowl or a goat and let its warm blood flow 
into the horse's mouth ; but if this cannot be done 
quickly; it is sometimes sufficient for a man to 
take ofi" all his clothes and strike the horse seven 
times on the forehead with his sho^.— Settlement 
Report, p. 207. 

[This is another of the nudity channs, for which see^Frater: 
Golden Bough VoL L,p, 16.— Ed]. 



866. Bleeding— Moonshine.— It is a general 
belief that it is dangerous to be bled during the 
light half of the month, as the moonlight would 
injuriously affect the wound. This is remedied 
by moving a lamp five times over the head of the 
patient who asks : — " What are you taking off ? " 
The answer is : — " I am taking away the moon- 
shine." Can any one explain the reason of this 
practice ?— if. M. Hanif. 



867. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Theo- 
ry of Witches. — The Korwas believe that 
witches measure the marks of people's footsteps 
on the sand or earth, and are thus able to wound 
them and cause ulcers, &c. Witches go about 
naked, and can change themselves into cats. The 
Pankas, who are greatly witch-ridden, say that 
witches take the house brooms {harhm) and go to 
cremation grounds, where they dance naked. 
They exhume children from their graves, and, 
after eating their livers, bury them again.— W. 
Crooke. 



868. Karnal— Sugarcane Sowing.— On the 

first day of sowing, sweetened rice is brought to 
the field, the women smear the outside of the 
vessel with it, and it is then distributed to the 
labourers. Next morning a woman puts on a 
necklace and walks round the field, winding thread 
on to a spindle. This custom is now falling into 
disuse. — Settlement Report, p. 181. 

[Beames Elliot : Glossary, VoL I, p, 271.— Ed]. 



869. Lucknow— The Army of Martyrs.— 
Quite recently near the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway junction a body of men appear generally 
in winter dressed in white garments. They 
wander in the ch6rbdgh for about a quarter of 
an hour and then disappear. They are supposed 
to be the army of the Shahid Matd, or martyrs. 
Has any one seen them elsewhere }—Balgovind. 
Dikskit : Luckiuw. 
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870. Persons who never prosper. — It is a 
general belief that people who live by cutting 
green trees, selling wood, and professional bird- 
catchers never prosper.— 3f. Mahmud Beg. 

871. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — 
Witches. — It is very difficult to get any inform- 
ation about witches from these people. They 
admit that there are persons vested with these 
powers, but no one professes to know anything 
accurately, or to be able to mention the names of 
reputed witches. Ojhas or professional witch- 
sorcerers are found all over the country, but it is 
all but impossible to ascertain with accuracy the 
details of their treatment in such cases. — W. 
Crooke, 



872. The Tale of Lorik and Chandain — 
An Abstract. — Shiudhar marries Chandain and 
is cursed by P^rvati with the loss of all passion. 
Chandain forms an attachment for a neighbour 
named Lorik, and elopes with him. The husband 
pursues, fails to induce her to return, fights 
Lorik, and is beaten. The pair go on and meet 
Mab^patiya, a Dusddh, chief of the gamblers. 
He and Lorik play till the latter loses everything 
including the gitl. She urges that her jewels did 
not form part of the stake, and induces them 
to gamble again. She stands opposite Mahd- 
patiya and distracts his attention by giving him 
a glimpse of her pretty ankles. Finally, Lorik 
wins everything back. The girl then tells Lorik 
how she had been insulted, and Lorik with his 
two-maund sword cuts oflf the gambler's head, 
when it and his body were turned into stone. 
Lorik had been betrothed to a girl named Satma- 
nain, who was not of age, and had not joined her 
husband. She had a sister named L^rki. Lorik 
had a brother named Semru, who had been 
adopted by his father. Lorik and Chandain then 
went on, and Lorik attacked and defeated a king 
atHardui, nearMongir, and conquered his coun- 
try. The R^ja got assistance from the Rdja of 
Kalinga, and Lorik was seized and chained in a 
dungeon, but by the intercession of Durga he 
was released. He again conquered the Rija, 
recovered Chandain, had a son born to him, and 
recovered considerable wealth. So they deter* 
mined to return to P61i, their native country. 
(To be continued). 



873- Jalandhar — Inauspicious Names. — 
There are many places and persons the names of 
which people object to mention in the morning, 
and replace them by some other name. Thus, 
instead of Adampur, KhdnkJidnan, Gunachaur.Jadla, 
RakoHi Balachaur.Jaijon^ and Jammu, they will say, 
respectively, Ckowdlapind (a village of torrents), 



Gadhipind (a village of donkeys), Unchapind (a 
lofty village), Qasba (town) or Kanjarpind (village 
of prostitutes), Zandna Shakr (city of women), 
Khadwdla Skahr, Paithardnwdli (from its hilly situ- 
ation), or Phdlewdli and Bara Shakr, The pre* 
judice against Adampur may perhaps be connect- 
ed with the expulsion of Adam from paradise : 
the last syllable of Gunachaur and Balachaur may 
be connected with ckor (thief) as the second 
syllable of the masur pulse is connected with a 
pig (sHar), and Hindus will not eat it JadU (from 
Arabic fadl, meaning fight) implies something 
evil, and Rahon is connected with RdhUfthe eclipse 
demon. Jammumzyhe connected vfithjambu, a 
jackal. Jaijon takes its name from Jaideo, a title 
of Shiva, and Khdnkhdnan from the well-known 
historical person who flourished in the time of 
Akbar. I do not understand why these names 
are considered unlucky. Can any one explain 
the fact ISheoldl, B. A., Jalandhar. 

[The name of Jammu is generally supposed to be connected 
with Yama, the god of the grave, and to be therefore unlucky.^ 
Ed. J 



874. Chunar— A Rain Charm.— When rain 
is needed the village children go from house to 
house singing — 

Kdl kalauH ujjar dhoti : 
KdU nughd pdni do, pdni do. 

Famine will turn our white loin cloths black. 
Black clouds, give rain, give rain. 

One of the boys collects pice or grain at each 
house in a basket, and in the evening the priest 
of that quarter (muhalla) does the fire sacrifice 
(horn) in the open street out of the collections. 
This will, it is believed, cause heavy rain. — Bkdn 
Pratdp Tiwari. 



975. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Un- 
lucky Trees.— The Patdris and Majhwdrs will 
not walk under a Tenjar tree. They believe that 
a violation of the rule brings disease and ruin. 
It is unlucky to walk under a Aiahua tree. The 
Pankas will not keep a Bel tree near the door of 
their houses.—^. Crooke. 



876. Kama!— Cotton-picking. — When the 
pods open and the cotton is ready for picking, 
the women go round the field eating rice-milk, 
the first mouthful of which they spit on the field 
towards the west. This is called pharakna. The 
first cotton picked is exchanged for its weight of 
salt, which is prayed over and kept in the house 
till the picking is OYer.^Settkment Report , p. 183. 
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877. Bengal— Fishermen— Alligators. — A 
superstitious belief prevails in Bengal that a 
fisherman bears a charmed life and is secure 
against the attacks of an alligator. Among others 
the author of " Rural Life in Bengal " mentions an 
instance of what he terms " the lamentable fatal- 
ism with which these poor people are blinded." 
One day as he was riding by the river side he 
beard a heavy splash, and immediately saw a 
fisherman rush up the bank, whilst a disappointed 
alligator, which had sprung at him and missed 
his prey, was retreating. With perfect coolness 
the man walked not more than one hundred 
yards lower down the river, went down again 
into the water, middle deep, and lesumed his 
occupation as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. On the gentleman's remonstrance the 
people replied :— ** Oh ! sir, they won't eat fisher- 
men."— H. M. Hanif. 



878. Sirsa— Charms ajg^ainst Insects.— The 
karwd, a flying insect, which injures the bdjra 
blossom, is got rid of by a man taking his sister's 
son on his shoulder and feeding him with rice-milk, 
while he repeats the following charm : — Mdme 
charkkS bhdjnd dyd ; nikal karwd khet pardyd,—** The 
nephew has got on his uncle's shoulder ; go away 
Jcarwd to somebody else's &e\d" Settlement Report, 
p. 256. 



879. South Mirzapur — Aborigines^Ideas 
about the House.— The Korwas say that the 
godUng (deota) lives in the cook-house. The only 
persons whom they consider godlings are their 
father and mother after their death. They have 
DO prejudice against sitting on the threshold. 
They never tie wreaths of mango leaves on the 
door even at marriages. They know no plan for 
diverting the evil eye: such matters are the 
business of the Baiga. The family fire-place 
faces east, and there they worship the spirits of 
their father and mother after death. A goat is 
killed, and the blood allowed to fall in front of 
the fire-place. They take no special care of the 
ashes, and think it no ill omen if they fall while 
being removed. They do not think it bad if the 
fire goes out in the fire-place. They will always 
give fire from the cook-house. They do not 
believe that any forms ever appear in the glare 
of the fire. They have no fixed or lucky time for 
building a house or fixing up the ridge pole. The 
Majhw&rs say the deota lives in the south house. 
It is ominous to sit on or touch the threshold 
with the foot. They explain this by saying that 
the door frame (chaukkat) is master (mdlik) of the 
house, and if touched its honour is affected. The 
only occasion on which they hang wreaths at the 
door is at marriages. They use for this purpose 



mango leaves and flowers of the marigold {genda). 
They will not give fire to any one until the cook. 
ing is finished. If the fire glares up suddenly it 
is ominous. The Ghasiyas think that their fate 
is involved in that of the threshold, which must 
be treated with respect. When cholera comes 
they hang onions in front of the house as aa 
antidote. A very good safeguard against cholera 
is to tie a little ass's dung in a cloth and carry 
it about while the epidemic prevails. They wop 
ship Dulha Deo at marriages, and in Phdlgun 
(February) beside the cooking fire. The ances- 
tors (pitr) are worshipped at the same time. 
Dulha Deo is worshipped with a sacrifice of 
a red goat and cock and cakes (puri). The 
liver of the goat is boiled with rice and oflered. 
A fire sacrifice is made, and a little liquor poured 
on the ground. The wife of the eldest son cooks 
the family food ; but this only if she is a married 
woman. A woman kept as a concubine by sag&i 
cannot cook or join in the family worship. If 
the elder daughter-in-law is unable to cook the 
mother-in-law or younger brother's wife does it. 
The ancestors {pitf) are worshipped with a sacri- 
fice of a white fowl and the sprinkling of liquor 
on the ground. 



880. Kamal— Measuring of Grain.— Grain 

must not be measured on the day of the new or 
the full moon (parua), and Saturday is a bad day 
for it. It must be begun at dawn, or midday, or 
sunset, or midnight, when the spirits are other- 
wise engaged. Four men go inside the enclosing 
line with an earthen measure (mdp), and nobody 
must come near them till they have finished. 
They sit facing the north, and spread a cloth on 
the ground. One fills the measure from the heap 
with a winnowing fan, another empties it on the 
cloth, and the two others carry off the full cloth 
and empty it out, substituting an empty one for 
it. If the grain is to be divided into shares, for 
instance, two to one, two measures are put to- 
gether in one spot, and the third separately, and 
so on ; the separate heaps being called dheri, a 
word really signifying a heap, but used commonly 
for a share. The man who has the measure puts 
down for each measure filled a small heap of 
corn (bohali) by which the account is kept. Per- 
fect silence must be observed till the whole 
operation is over, and especially all counting 
aloud the number of measures must be avoided. 
But when once the grain is measured, it is safe 
from the evil eye, and the people are at liberty to 
quarrel for it. The ofierings to the Brdhman and 
Sayyad (seori), usually 25 seers for the former and 
5 for the latter for Hindus, and 25 each for the 
Musalmdns, are made over to their recipients^a 
Musalman fag(r taking the Sayyad's share. The 
dues of the Cham&rs are paid, and the sharers 
divide the remainder.— 5^^/«ifM»^ Report, p, 174* 
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881. South Mirzapur— The Baiswar Tribe.— 
(Continued from para. 793). Among these people it 
is not the custom for the bridegroom's relations to 
block the door when he brings home his bride. 
Two or three days after they return the women 
of the family take the parrot images, the bride- 
groom's crown, and the leaves and flowers which 
decorated the pavilion, and throw them into 
running water. The earthen pot used in the 
marriage ceremony is refilled with water and 
brought home. The same is done at the house 
of the bride. They do not admit the custom of 
ghar-jamdi when the unmarried boy comes to the 
bride's house and works there in consideration 
of his marriage, which takes place some years 
later.— W^. Crocke. 

(To be continued). 



882. South Mirzapur— The Baiswar Tribe* 

—(Continued from para. 881). No special pro- 
ceedings take place when a woman becomes 
pregnant. There is a strong prejudice in the 
confinement taking place at the husband's house, 
not at that of the bride's father. The Chamdrin 
is sent for when the pains commence, and she 
cuts the umbilical cord with a sickle, for which 
she gets a present. The cord is buried in the 
house in which the confinement takes place. 
Nothing is buried with it. Parturition always 
takes place on the ground, and after it is born the 
baby is hung up to the roof in a grain sieve (sUp). 
It is not laid on a bed until an auspicious mo- 
ment has been ascertained. The midwife remains 
in attendance from 3 to 6 days. The mother 
is then bathed. After this the barber's wife 
attends for twelve days. On the 6th and 12th 
day all the earthen vessels in the house are re- 
placed, and the house is replastered. A mess 
of ginger, molasses and butter is given to the 
mother. This is called satkaura. No one will 
touch a woman in her menses, and she is not 
allowed into the family kitchen.— H^. Crooke. 
(To be continued). 



883. Sirsa — Marriage Customs of the 
Bagn Jats. — At marriage among the Bdgri T6ts 
the girl's father first gets the Brdhman to fix a 
lucky day, and sends his family barber or Brdh- 
man to the boy's father to inform him of the day 
fixed. Seven days before the wedding the bride- 
groom is feasted with the boys of his family, and 
a red string is tied round his right wrist, and an 
iron rod placed in his hand to keep oft the evil eye 
{phitora). He is then placed on a stool {chauki) 
and nibbed over by the barber or his wife with 
a mixture (ubatna) of barley flour, turmeric, and 



oil, while the women of the family sing round 
him. This ceremony is called the bdn, and after 
it, until the wedding, the bridegroom does no 
work. At night his hands and feet are coloured 
with henna, and in the morning the relations 
assemble, and the boy's mother's brother brings 
the wedding presents (bhdt) sent by his maternal 
relations, which include a suit of clothes for the 
mother and a wrap (kkes) for the father of the 
bridegroom. When the wedding party (Janet) is 
ready to start the barber again rubs the boy over 
with ointment, in return for which he gets a 
rupee and the boy's old clothes; the jeweller 
fastens a coloured string {Icdngana) on the boy's 
right foot, and gets an anna and some rice and 
sugar ; the Brdhman fastens on a cap {sera) on 
the boy's head. A cloth is spread on the ground, 
and the bridegroom is seated on it with a tray 
{thdli) before him, in which a yellow cross is 
drawn with turmeric (haldi), and on this are 
placed some rice, a lump of sugar, and a rupee 
dotted round with turmeric. Then all the friends 
and relations place in the tray their subscrip- 
tions (naunda) towards the expenses of the wed- 
ding, while a Banya writes out the list of the 
subscribers and the amount they give, and a 
Sundr tests each rupee to see that it is all right. 
For this service the Banya and Sunfir get a fixed 
fee. Sometimes these subscriptions amount to 
a large sum, such as Rs. 1,000, and it is consi- 
dered binding on a family to return them by 
subscribing on similar occasions in the families 
of the subscribers, whether they be of the same 
caste or not.—/. Wilson : Settlement Report, p. 165. 
(To be continued). 



884. Mirzapur — The Kols' Customs. — 

(Continued from para. 797). If any one dies of 
small-pox the body is thrown into a stream. 
People dying of other diseases are cremated. 
The man who lights the pyre has to carry a hta 
and a knife in his hand to guard him from ghosts 
for ten days, and cooks and eats apart. No 
vessel (ghant) is hung on a pipal tree. On the 
xoth day the brotherhood shave and have a feast. 
There are no further observances. There is no 
srdddha, nor are Brdhmans fed. — W, Crooke. 



885. Mirzapur — Customs of the Kols. — 

(Continued from para. 884). Daughters have no 
rights of inheritance. If the deceased has no 
sons his brother's son succeeds. The widow has 
a right of maintenance until she is remarried. 
Then she loses all right to the property of her 
first husband. There are clan panckayats. One of 
the leading men is appointed headman (chandhari). 
When any dispute occurs, it is first reported to 
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the headman. He calls in a few leading men 
and settles the matter. If necessary, witnesses 
are examined. There is no special oath, but the 
witnesses are verbally warned to tell the truth. 
When the enquiry is over the headman takes 
the opinion of the jury. Then he gives the final 
order. This must be accepted whether it agrees 
with the opinion of the jury or not. The order 
is enforced by excommunication if necessary. 
The usual order is a cash fine. — W* Crooke. 



886. Kangra— The Dagi Tribe.— The D^gis 
are the impure or menial caste. They are also 
commonly called Kolis, a name, however, which, 
out of Kulu, is applied to any Kulu man. In 
Seordj they are commonly called Betus. Those 
among them who have taken to any particular 
trade are called by the trade name, e.g., Bdr&ru, 
basket-maker ; Barhai, carpenter ; Dangri, iron- 
smelter; Pumbe, wool-cleaner ; and these names 
cling to families long after they have abandoned 
the trade, as has been the case with certain fami- 
lies now named Smith or Carpenter in England. 
So also Chamdrs and Lobars, though they have 
been classed separately, are probably only D^gis 
who took to these trades, but at present other 
D&gis will not eat with the Lohdrs, and in some 
parts they will not eat or intermarry with the 
Chamdrs. Most Ddgis will eat the flesh of bears, 
leopards or langilr (monkeys). All, except Lobars, 
eat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural 
death. They stand in a subordinate position to 
the Kanets, though they do not hold their lands 
of them. Certain families of Dagis, Chamdrs, 
and Lohdrs are said to be the korid&rs, i.^., the 
courtyard people of certain Kanet families. When 
a Kanet dies his heirs call the koriddr D^gis 
through their headmen : they bring in fuel for the 
funeral pyre and funeral feast, wood for torches, 
play the pipes and drums in the funeral proces- 
sion, and do other services, in return for which 
they get food and the funeral perquisites. The 
dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite of 
the Ddgts, but they share them with the Cham^rs ; 
the latter take the skin and all divide the flesh. 
The D&gis carry palanquins when used at mar- 
riages. TheLohirs and Chamirs also do work in 
iron and leather for the Kanets, and are paid by 
certain grain allowances. The dress of the Ddgis 
does not differ essentially from that of the Kanets, 
except in being generally coarser in material 
and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is 
also much the same. — Settlement Report, p. 151. 

[These Digis are closely allied to the Doms of Kumaun 
and Garhwal.— Ed.] 



887. Mirzapur. — Customs of the Khar- 
wars. — There are two deotas on the Aunri Hill, 



called Deorisan and Barwat. Under the place 
where they abide is a deep water hole which 
never dries up in summer. There is a small plat- 
form there at which goats are offered. The only 
one who does this worship is the Baigd. The 
object is to bring rain and keep off" hail. When 
the Baigd goes there with the offering he prays as 
follows : — 

«« Art Gusdydn ! He Deo, 

Hi Mahddeo : yih kdm siddh hojdwe.** 

«*0 Lord! O God! O Mahddeo: may this 
business turn out well ! " When they hear a 
rumbling in the mountain in answer they know 
that the off^ering is accepted. These two deotas 
generally live apart, but they attend when the 
Baigd sprinkles rice on the ground. They also 
use the same words in invoking the seven sister 
hills (sdt hahin pahdr). They also attend and 
give help. These seven hills are Gonra, Sundari, 
Charai, Gurhar, Jungail (known as Ddin Deo), 
Jaraila, Jh(iri. Gonra is in Dudhi, Sundari in 
Tappa Barha, Charai in Sirguja, Gurhar in Sing- 
rauli, Jungail in Agori, Jaraila in Riwa and 
Jh(iri in Sirguja. All these mountain deities are 
propitiated in August (Sdwan) with offerings of 
goats, cocks, and young pigs. The Baigd is 
responsible for all the bhOts ; and his wife, the 
Baigin, for all the churels within the village 
boundaries. — W, Crooke. 



888. South Mirzapur— Customs of the 
Kharwars. —(Continued from para. 887). Ghost 
stories abound. Quite recently the wife of a 
Bhuiydr was going through the jungle with her 
child in her arms. A bh6t in the form of a 
tiger devoured her, but spared the child. Her 
ghost is worshipped with offerings of cocks, goats, 
and young pigs. Near the village of Dudhi is a 
stone 2| feet high. A barber was once bringing 
a bride that way in a marriage procession. 
When they reached the place where the stone is 
fixed they felt thirsty. Then the bride's best 
man (lokana) said he would go and get some 
water. When he came back he found the bride 
and bridegroom dead and all their friends gone. 
It was found that the mountain bhfjt had killed 
them because he had not received his proper 
offerings. The bride and bridegroom were turned 
into two stones, which are there to this day. 
Near the village of Jamdo is the Barewa water 
Yio\t{dah), This is known as " the place where 
the buff"alo was drowned (bkdins biiri), A herds- 
man was once grazing his cattle near the place 
when the water in the hole suddenly bubbled up 
and overwhelmed the man and cattle. This 
place is now occupied by bh<its known as 
Bhainsdsur and Nig, N&gin. These bhiits stand 
to the Barewa bhuts in the relation of brother 
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and sister. They are propitiated with an oflFer- 
ing of fowls, eggs, and goats. No one dares to 
kill a fish in these two water holes until they do 
this worship. The goddess of water holes 
generally is Devi Dai. She is worshipped on 
loth or nth of the month of Kartik with cloves, 
fan, areca nut, pulse, and rice. Churels usually 
dwell in places where there is a waterfall or 
strong current. To keep them quiet, sesamum 
(sarstffi), pulse, and rice are sprinkled about the 
place, and a burnt offering made with butter and 
sugar. They are implored to remain there 
always and not to worry travellers. Special 
large trees are propitiated by hanging rags on 
them in honour of the god of tatters— Chirkuta 
Bit. When any specially difficult business is in 
hand incantations (ojhdi) are done on the banks 
of streams in honour of the Ndg deota. When 
trouble occurs in the village the earth goddess, 
Dharti Mdta, or Devi Ddi, is honoured by sprinkl- 
ing pulse and rice on the ground any where the 
petitioner pleases. When the crops are being 
sown a fowl is let loose with the words :— He 
Dlmti Mahtdri, knsal mangal rakhiyo ; harwdh bail 
sab btche rake. Mother Earth ! keep us in pros- 
perity, and protect the ploughman and oxen. 
When the grain is being collected at harvest, 
a fowl is fed on grain and let loose. These fowls 
are the perquisite of the Baigi. At harvest there 
is a special sacrifice of fowls in the name of 
Dharti Mdta, Ndg Deota, and Devi Hinguldj. On 
the nth of the harvest month grain is also 
sprinkled on the ground in their honour. When a 
house is being built five grains of rice are placed 
at all four corners and five in the middle of the 
selected site in the evening. If these grains are 
all found complete in the morning a fire sacrifice 
is made and house is built. If any of the grains 
are missing another site is selected. This sacri- 
fice is made in the name of Dharti Mita and 
N&g Deota.— P1^. Ctooke. 

88g. Strsa— Marriage Ceremonies of the 
Bagri Jats.— -(Continued from para. 883). The 
bridegroom's father takes with him ornaments, 
clothes, dates, almonds, sugar, raisins, cocoanuts, 
&c, to present to the bride. The wedding party 
(/«id)with the bridegroom then start for the village 
of the bride, often a Jong distance ofi, on camels 
and horses, and when they get near the vihage 
thev announce their approach by firing off guns 
tod beating drums. The party halts outside the 
village until certain ceremonies have been per- 
fomed. The bride's family barber brings out some 
water and gives them to drink, and after getting 
> fee of five pice from the bridegroom's father, 
goes back again into the village. The Dhdnuk 
also comes out with fire and gets an anna. The 
hridegsoo^i and his party then advance into the 
village and are met by the bride's father with bis 



family priest (purokit) who makes the forehead 
mark (tilak) on the bridegroom's forehead, and 
gets a rupee from the boy's father, who also gives 
a rupee to each of the family menials of the 
bride. The bride's father and his priest then 
retire ; but the former soon returns with his 
relations and greets the bridegroom's party, for- 
mally presenting the boy's father with a wrap, 
and the boy's musicians (Dum) with a rupee, 
while the boy's father gives a rupee to the girl's 
family Dum and a rupee to the headman of the 
village. The whole of the bridegroom's party 
then go to a house specially set apart for them 
(j'anwasa or ddndalwdsa), and the bridegroom and 
some of his party go with the bride's father to 
the bride's house, over the door of which has been 
placed a small wooden frame-work {toran), often 
ornamented with carved birds' heads, and strike 
this frame-work with a twig of green beri.-^ 
7. Wilson : Settlement Report, p. 165. 
(To be continued). 



890. South Mirzapur — The Kharv^ar 

Tribe.— (Continued from para. 888). The sun and 
moon are the shadow {chhdya) of God (Paramesar), 
and the stars are their children. There is no 
worship prescribed at new or full moon. They 
have no ideas of the cause of thunder and light- 
ning except that it means the beginning of the 
rains. Bansapti Md is the great jungle goddess. 
No one goes into a jungle without invoking her. 
She keeps tigers fiom injuring her votaries, and 
has charge of all other animals. When a man 
makes a vow to her, on returning safely he sacri- 
fices a goat or fowl in her honour. This is eaten 
by the men and women of the family. The pipal 
tree is the residence of Mahadeva and of the 
Barhams or Brdhman ghosts. In the semal or 
cotton tree live the demons {deo, ddno). The 
churels live in the gUlar and bargad varieties of the 
fig tribe. All these tree deities are propitiated 
with sacrifices of a female goat or cock. The 
head of the goat goes to the Baigd, and the family 
of the worshipper eat the meat. This meat is 
not brought home, but then and there cooked and 
eaten in the jungle. No one will cut a pipal or 
semal tree, as these are the residence of divinities. 
There are also other special trees which are 
marked down by the Baigd as the residence of 
deities. These also are preserved. They do not 
gather any omens from a tree falling. If this 
tree was marked down before as the residence of 
a deity, when it falls down it is understood that 
the deity has gone and taken up his residence 
elsewhere. When a tree is found to be the resi- 
dence of a vicious demon (bit), a thing like a 
leaf-umbrella is fixed on to it. There is no tree 
except the harama, which is directly connected 
with any religious ceremony. Round a branch 
of this tree they do a special dance. The Khar- 
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wdrs have most respect for the pipal tree, and the 
Majhwdrs for the sdl {shorea robusta). The Majh- 
wars also respect the khajHr or palm tree. It is 
under these two last trees that cocks are usually 
sacrificed. Most Kharwdrs will not eat the fruit 
of the pipal, bargad or gular. They consider the 
kumbhi and bela most unlucky trees, so much so 
that they will not touch them. Mango leaves 
are tied on the marriage shed at weddings. They 
have the usual ideas about omens derived from 
meeting jackals, tigers, the langUr monkey. To 
meet a wolf is very unlucky. It is very lucky for 
a tiger, bear or boa constrictor to go into the 
field where threshing is going on. If a wild pig 
or a jackal go near the threshing floor it is a 
very bad omen. The cry of the female jackal 
near the village site at night is an omen of death. 
When they see a langur they say sahib saldm. 
They believe that the langUr drives tigers out of 
a jungle. The Majhwdrs, however, consider the 
langHy a bad omen. — W, Crooke. 



Bgi. Sirsa — Marriage Customs of the 
Bawariyas — Tree— Marriages.— Among the 
Biwariyas before the bridegroom's party start 
for the wedding, a basket (kkdra) is placed on 
the ground with four copper coins under it, and 
on this the bridegroom is seated and washed, 
and then his elder sister or his maternal aunt 
gives him a rupee and lifts him ofi the basket, and 
he crushes with his feet four earthen jars which 
have been placed there for the purpose, while 
his sister takes the copper coins which were 
under the basket. When the wedding party 
starts the women of the family go outside the 
village with them to a jand tree, and then the 
bridegroom (Idra) and a lad of the family (skahbala) 
go round the tree seven times, and then cut ofi a 
branch with an axe. The bridegroom's sister or 
maternal aunt gives the boys some coarse sugar 
to eat, and the bridegroom gives his sister a 
rupee. The bridegroom's sister goes with the 
party to the bride's house. At the wedding the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on two baskets, 
and after the bride's sister has tied the bride- 
groom's turban and the bride's sheet together, 
and the Brdhman has made nine images of gods 
and worshipped them, the bride and the bride* 
groom go round the baskets seven times. The 
bride's father formally hands over a dowry with 
his daughter, but is paid for it in money by the 
bridegroom's father, who also pays him the price 
of the girl, which is usually Rs. 29. In this tribe 
the bride does not return to his father's house 
after the wedding, but remains with her hus- 
band.—/ Wilson : SeiiUment R$poii,p. 167. 



892. The Tharus.— The settlement of this 
tribe in the extensive tracts of the Tarai dates 



from some time subsequent to the arrival of the 
Bogsas there. The Tharus also claim to be 
Rdjputs, the descendants of an ancient Chitor 
R&na. They are said to have accompanied 
some ruling prince to some war, and there 
became frightened at the hunger and privations 
of the campaign, and trembled (thar tkardo) to 
fight with his enemies. The prince being very 
much displeased with them, ordered them to be 
banished from his kingdom as a punishment for 
their cowardliness; and the people of the 
kingdom consequently laughed at them as in- 
ferior Rdjputs, and nicknamed them as ** Thar 
Thardo " or trembling, just the opposite of the 
temper and qualities expected in a Rijput or 
warrior. As this fact became generally known 
to all the people of the plains they escaped the 
shame only by repairing to the secluded forests 
of the Tarai, which were then supposed to t)e 
impenetrable by human beings, being full of 
tigers, etc. Some Tharus ascribe their immigration 
to the Tarai at the time of Akbar Shdh, i. e., 1560 
A.D,,to the event of their king Ratan Sen having 
been killed during a battle with Akbar, who is 
said to have asked for the hand of the queen- 
consort Padmawat from Rija Ratan Sen. On 
the refusal of Ratan Sen to give the lady to 
Akbar, the latter invaded the territory of the 
former with an enormous army, and a battle 
took place between Akbar and Ratan Sen, in 
which Ratan Sen was killed, and his queen 
Padmawat burned herself with the body of 
Ratan Sen as a sati. On this Akbar being much 
enraged caused Ratan Sen's subjects to t>e pil- 
laged and massacred. On this account many 
of his subjects had recourse to the jungles of the 
Tarai as considered out of his (Akbar's) domi- 
nion. The Tharus of the present day are found 
to have been divided into six sub-branches, vit., 
Sousdf Khumkdf Sajid, Dhangrd, Gusai, and Kusd, 
The Tharus intermarry with their own sub-castes, 
excepting the near blood relations. They are 
also said to intermarry with Bogsas, but in veiy 
rare cases. Their occupations consist of agri- 
culture, hunting, and gold-washing. They are 
migratory in their habits. They are greatly 
addicted to drink. They rear fowls and eat 
them. They are of as uncleanly habits as their 
Bogsa neighbours, but do not partake of any 
food cooked or touched by Muhammadans and 
Doms. Water is taken by other Hindus from 
their hand without any scruple. The Tharus 
also follow and observe the Hindu theology, rites, 
and customs. Under the effects of the British 
rule ^heir condition has improved, and some of 
them hold posts of Government Patwari in the 
Tarai District. Their migratory habits within 
the extensive flats of the Tarai have ceased for 
fearof their land being encroached upon by the 
other caste people who have recently settled in 
the Tarai.— Ga;fga Dntt UprM. 
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894. Servants' wages in the last century. — Hadley, 
about 1750, writes as follows: — " A captain in garrison re- 
quires about 30 servants— namely, a cashier on Rs. 20 per 
month; a house-steward, Rs. 10; a market-man, Rs. 4; 
two waiters (generally slaves without wages); a cook, Rs. 6; 
iiis mate, Rs. 2 ; two running footmen, Rs. 8 ; a messenger, 
Rs. 4 ; 8 bearers for the palanquin, Rs. 33; pipe-bearer, 
Rs. 4; porters at the door, Rs. 4 ; woman to clean the house, 
Rs. 4 ; link-boy, Rs. 4 ; necessary man, Rs. 2 ; groom, 
Rs. 6 ; grass-cutter, Rs. 2. This establishment, about 20 
years ago, would have cost monthly Rs. 113. If he keep 
a female house- keeper and a carriage his expenses will 
be more. In the field he will want 30 porters (coolies), as 
everything is carried by hand, at Rs. 4 each monthly. 
So little were they acquainted with these matters in 
Leadenhall Street 50 years ago that an order went out 
limiting the Commander-in-Chief to 50 coolies, when in 
fcict he can hardly carry his baggage with three times 
that number." 



895. Native titles for Europeans, 266.— The granting 
of such titles to foreigners of all Nationalities was a 
common practice during the earlier years, say 1700, 
1830^4. D.y of foreign dominion in India. 

Not only were such titles conferred by the Delhi 
Emperor, but, as in the cases cited by Sir R. Temple, they 
were bestowed by many of his Viceroys and subordinate 
Governors. These titles were a considerable source of 
revenue, as the fees on investiture were high, and there 
were many other expenses, such as payments for the 
robes of honour, >feM/a/^, and the like. A very curious 
and interesting account of the costs attending such 
investitures at Lucknow during the government of the 



ANGLO-INDIA. 

893. Old Tombs in Calcutta.—The great burial- 
ground at Chowringhee contains the well-known Indian 
names of Becher, Barwell, Reed, Sykes, Law, Jackson, 
Hayes. Sir William Jones lies buried in it, of whom it 
is recorded on his tomb :— " Here lies the mortal part of 
a man who feared God but not death, and maintained 
independence, but sought not riches ; who thought none 
below him but the base and unjust, none above him 
bm the wise and virtuous." The oldest monument is 
of Job Chamock, who in 1692 " Mortalitatts suce exuvias 
deposuit, reversus est domum suce cBternitatis}' Then of 
his daughter ^^ qui per elapsa foi annorum millia culpam, 
Primavce lutt Parentis^ et luei usque dum eternum stabit^ 
"^ In dolore paries filios : here lies Captain Poyning, who 
most bravely defended the Resolution Indiaman against 
thirty sail of the Mahratta fleet." Cleveland who 
" accomplished by a system of conciliation what could 
never be effected by military coercion." Oldham, who 
died in 1788, was an undertaker who erected several 
monuments in Calcutta, and particularly on the ground 
where he himself lies interred. " He was the first under- 
talcer who settled in Bengal. Tombstones before his time 
came as bespoke from Madras. He first cut stones from 
the ruins of Gour." There is an inscription over the 
wife of an Attorney Jones : — 

Though low in earth your virtuous form decayed, 
My faithful wife, my loved Nancy's laid. 
In chastity you kept a husband's heart. 
To all but him as cold as now thou dJi,^Cakutta 
Review, XXXV, p. 166. 

(To be continued). 



Nawab Asaf-ud-daula(i774-i797) maybe found in the 
appendix attached to The Life and Adventures of 
Sigrampo [the Mahratta equivalent for jaldi jao, " Go 
quickly," a very frequent exclamation in the days of 
palki daks], caOet in the service of the H. E. L C. S. on 
the Bengal Establishment • • • : Calcutta, 1821, VoL /, 
p, 800. 

The Indian titles of General Claud Martin were as 
follows : — 





and they are here copied from a copper medal struck in 
honour of his investiture by his friend the Nawab Asaf- 
ud-daula. 

Major Edward Moor, the well-known author of The 
Hindu Pantheon, gives us, in his Oriental Fragments, 
London, 1834, a very interesting account, at p. 17 et seq., 
of such titles, which is here reproduced, as the work 
cited is somewhat scarce and may not be readily avail- 
able to some of the readers of North Indian Notes & 
Queries, — Aldobrand Oldenbuck. 

(To be continued). 



PHILOLOGY. 

896. The roll of blackguards. — 

Sau men stir, sahasrd men kdnd. 
Sava lakh men ainchd tdnd, 
Ainchd tdnd M kari pukdr. 
Main mdni kanjd se hdr. 
Kanjd bichdrd kyd karS 
Jab kotdh gardan pichhif Pari, 
Sab luchhon kd vuh sarddr, 
Jiski chhdti ek na bdr, 
Uski sang na utariye pdr,^ 
Balgobind as kahdn vichdr. 

One hundred wicked persons are equal to a blind man. 
One thousand blind persons equal one one-eyed person. 
A lakh and a quarter one-eyed persons equal one squint- 
eyed. The squint-eyed man cried out, " I cannot 
compete with the blue-eyed man. Poor blue eyes can 
do nothing before a short-necked man. He is the prince 
of rogues who has no hair on his chest. Go not with 
him m a boat, says Balgovind. — Balgobind Dikshit : 
Lucknow, 



897. The Song of Do-re.— 

Do-re, Do-re, tu mdmu-ri * bhedi chart d(, meri 

Do-re, Do-re : 
Do-re ^ Do-re, Kdli Kandur chart di, meri Do-re, 

Do-re : 



• The Kulu genitive in ra ri,—E. O^Brien. 
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Do-re^ Do-re^ dudherd* dugaru\ lei at meri 

Do-re^ Do-re : 
Do-re^ Do-rey jan<cavi\ suihnu\ lei di meri 

Do-rey Do-re : 
Do-re^ Do-re^ hathave % kanj^nu lei di meri Do-re, 

Do-re, 
Your uncle's sheep you came to herd, Do-re, my 

own : 
To black Kanaur's mountain you came to herd, 

Do-re, my own : 
A cup of milk you brought. Do-re, my own : 
And for your legs gained clothing fine. Do-re, my 

own : 
And for your hand a bangle, Do-re, my own. 



898. A song of Ghazi Miyan.— 

Nahin Salon, Kari Hilsi, 
Nahin Jdt Baihdr, najdt Bukdri, 
Ajmer, Muner ko kaun ganS; 
Alt aur hen Piranek bardri. 
Jot akhandity 
Manual Mandit, 
Sheo Pandit 
Ka^'iraj pukdr^, 
Jdpat rijhat hen katdr^ 
So dnat dudr, 
Maddr tihdrd. 

Who goes to Salon, or to Karra, or Hilsa ? Who goes 
to Bfhdr or Bukhara? Who cares for Ajmer or Muner 
when a much greater saint is here? A brilliant light and 
a holy delight. So says Shiva Pandit, the Poet ; for he 
whom the Maker chooses to favour, comes to the shrine 
of Maddr. — Cunningham : Archaological Reports, Vol, 
XVII, p. 106. 

At Salon is the tomb of Pfr Muhammad ; at Kara, 
Sheikh Karrak ;at Hilsa, Jaman Shah Madan; at Bihar, 
Shdh Makhdum ; at Ajmer, Muin-ud-din Chishti ; at 
Muner, Sharaf-ud-din Muneri. 



899. A Bagri verse. — 

Chandd tH Gangnd pati, kaun bhalerd des f 
Sampat ho to ghar bhald, nahin bhald pardes. 

Say O moon, thou lord of heaven, what country is 
good ? 

If there be wealth, home is best ; if not, a foreign land 
is best— 5irja Settlement Report, App. XXXIV, 



ANTIQUITIES. 



900 Antiquities and Local History— Garhwal, N.-W. 
P.— The ruins of the palace of Srinagar are in a quad- 
rangular form, 60 yards long and 60 yards broad, built 

* The Kulu genitive in ra ri 

t It is frequently substituted in the Kulu dialect for the final d of 
Hindi, notably in the perfect participle of the verb. 

It is also sometimes affixed to a noun ending in a consonant, as in the 
abore suthnu (= suthau), and in b&pu, ** father." 

I The Kulu dative in re, connected by a short a with a notin ending 
in a consonant.—^. 0*Brien, 



entirely of stone and mortar. The roofing is also made 
of stone, either in slabs or vaulting. It is said to have 
been commenced by Rdja Ajai Pal, about 522 years a^o, 
in 1358 A. D., or Sambat 141 5, and completed by Raja 
Sahaj Pal in the fourth generation from Ajai Pdl, each 
Raja having completed one side of the palace. The 
building is 60 yards long and 10 yards broad on each 
side, leaving a central courtyard 40 yards square. The 
palace is said to have tumbled down in 1803 .^4 D. 
inconsequence of an earthquake. It is four-storied, 15 
yards high. There is a gate 6 yards high, the pillars 
on each side (3 yards high) being carved out of one 
piece of stone. The walls are decorated with various 
figures of the Hindu Mythology. The stones of the 
palace have been either given to the people by District 
Officers, or stolen away and used in private buildings ; 
in fact, there is not a single building at Srinagar erected 
after 1803 without the stones of the palace. A few temples 
have also been entirely built with materials taken from it 
There are yet some rooms on the eastern, western, and 
southern sides of the palace. This being the only rem- 
nant of the Rajas in British Garhwal, and the only piece 
of good architecture in the whole of the Garhwal district, 
is worth preserving. Unless repaired, the rooms which 
are yet in existence will fall down, and no vestige will 
remain of this once grand palace.— CPa//^a Datt Upreti. 



gox. Agra— Fitch's Account of— I583-X59x A. D.— 
" From thence we went to Agra, passing many rivers, 
which, by reason of the rain, were so swollen that we 
waded and swam oftentimes for our lives. Agra is a 
very great and populous city, built with stone, having 
fair and large streets, and a river running by it, which 
falls into the Gulf of Bengala. It hath a fair and strong 
castle with a very fair ditch. Here are many Moors 
and Gentiles. The king is called Zelabdim Echebar 
{Jalal-uddin Akbar). The people do for the most part 
call him the great Mogor {Mughal). From thence we 
went to Fatchpore, which is the place where the king 
kept his court. The town is greater than Agra, but the 
houses and streets are not so fair. Here dwell many 
people, both Moors and Gentiles. The king hath in 
Agra and[ Fatehpore, as they do credibly report, 1,000 
elephants, 30,000 horses, 1,400 tame deer, 800 concubines, 
such store of ounces, tigers, buffaloes, cocks and hawks, 
that it is very strange to see. He keepeth a great 
court which they call Derrican (Dera-i-Khdn). Agra and 
Fatehpore are two very great cities, either of them much 
greater than London and very populous. Between Agra 
and Fatehpore are 12 miles, and all the way is a market 
of victuals and other things, as full as though a man 
were still in a town, and so many people as if a man 
was in a market. They have many fine carts, and many 
of them carved and gilded with gold, with two wheels, 
which are drawn by two little bulls about the bigness 
of our great dogs in England, and they will run with 
any horse, and carry two or three men in one of these 
carts ; they are covered with silk or very fine cloth, and 
are used here as our coaches are in India. Hither is 
great resort of merchants from Persia and out of India, 
and very much merchandise of silk and cloth, and of 
precious stones, both rubies, diamonds, and pearls. The 
king is apparelled in a white cable made like a shirt, 
tied with strings on the one side, and a little cloth on his 
head, coloured oftentimes with red or yellow. None 
comes into his house but his eunuchs who keep his "rto- 
men,'* —Fitches Voyage to Ormus and the East Indies: 
Pinkerton^s Collection, IX, p. 410. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

90a. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Tank 
Worship. — In this hill country there are no tanks 
of any size, and there appears to be no worship 
done to or superstitions attached to them. — 
W. Crooke. 

903. A Religious Song of the Dhobis.— The 

following song was recited to me by an old 
dhobi at Chunar, and is a curious illustration of 
the adoption of Muhammadan ideas by low-caste 
Hindus: — 

PahiUndm U AUdh Miydn kd 
Di*i4 Nabi RasHl. 
Tije ndm U Fdtimd kd, 
Itki mulch par barsai nur, 
Mitkd ndm hai AUdh Miydn kd 
Diije mithd Rasdl, 
Tiji mithd Sdwan Bhddon, 
Jo barsai so ndr, 
Jehi din uewd pari Makki men 
Jdfutt muluk Jakdn, 
JtUi ummat rahi Muhammad ki 
Sabjhuk,jhuk karat snldm. 
Bdgh bajdwai bdnsuri^ 
Bhdlu bajdwu tur, 



Ndchat dwain Indar ke pariydn, 

Dekhat awain pdk Rasdl. 

Ndch bakdni miydn utren Nabiji^ 

Diye dharti men gor, 

Jitne ummat rahain Muhammad ki 

Sab kharS bhaS karj'or. 

Hdthjork4 ummat bolen — 

•* Nahiji bachan sun do, 

*• Tumrd kahd Miydn karbai, 

*• Ndbijijo kuchha hukm lagdo 

•* Pancho /in chhoro chhdro kadhi fin bisaro, 

'* Dharo tiso par dhydn. 

** Yah titto terekdm dwcngS, 

**Jehi din hoiho Qaydm, 

'• Khudd kd ndmjapd kar bdndhS, 

** Subaht saber e sdm, 

•• Yahjapnd teri kdm dwengi 

*^Jehi din hoihai Qaydm.'' 

Dahine takht par baithi AUdh Miydn, 

Baiyin baiihl RasU, 

NeH badi kd Ukhd chukdwen, 

Miydn rahe tardjujhdl, 

Khaskhds kS ddna bhar ghati hai to Miyan, 

Dihain jahannam nU hur. 

Kalimd parho to kal patai, 

B6 kalimd kal ndhin, 

/dki mitkh men kalimd basat hai, 

Wdk$ dojakh ko dar ndhin. 
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First repeat the name of God ; secondly, the 
Prophet ; thirdly, Fdtima on whose face the 
heavenly light is raining. The name of God is 
sweet: secondly, sweet is the name of the Pro- 
phet : S^wan and Bhddon are sweet in which 
it rains heavenly light. On the day the founda- 
tion of Makka was laid the world knows, the 
believers in Muhammad bent the head in obei- 
sance. The tigers played on flutes and the bears 
on trumpets. The fairies were descending from 
heaven for the dance, and the Holy Prophet 
came to look on. On pretence of seeing the 
dance the Prophet descended and placed his foot 
on the ground. All the believers in Muhammad 
stood with their hands joined. With joined 
hands the believers said : — *' You are our Pro- 
phet ; let us hear your holy words : we will obey 
your orders, whatever you say as you are our 
Prophet." The reply came : — ** Do not give up 
your five ( ? the five prayers), never forget six 
{ ? Allah, Muhammad and the Chdr ydr)^ and 
fix your mind on the thirty (? fozas). All these 
three will be of service to you on the Day of 
Judgment. Remember God, O my disciples, in 
the early morning and in the evening. This will 
h^lp you in the Last Day.'* God was sitting on 
the throne to the right and the Prophet to His 
left. They were taking accounts of the good and 
the evil, and the scales of fate were suspended. 
If he was short to the amount of a grain of 
poppy-seed the Prophet had to consign the sinner 
to hell. If you mind the Kalimd (profession 
of faith) your mind will be at ease. Without it 
there is no ease of mind. He that has the 
Kalimd on his lips need have no fear of hell. — 
BMn Pratdp Tiwdri. 



904. Karnal— Worship of the Sayyads, 
Shahids or Martyrs.— The country is covered 
with small shrines to Musalmdn martyrs, properly 
Shahids, but called Sayyads by the villagers. There 
was a Rdja Tharu in the Nardak, after whom seve- 
ral villages are still called Tharwa. He used to 
levy seignioral rights from virgin brides. One night 
the daughter of a Brahman suffered thus. Her 
father appealed for help to Miran Sdhib, a 
Sayyad, who collected an immense army of 
Sayyads, Mughals and Pathins, and vanquished 
the Raja. The fight extended over the whole 
country to Delhi, and the Sayyad shrines are the 
graves of the Musalmdns who fell. But a favour- 
ite prescription in sickness is to build a shrine 
to a Sayyad, whose name is often not even given, 
and when given, is almost always purely imagin- 
ary : so that the Sayyad shrines are always 
being added to, and most of them are not con- 
nected with, any actual person. Lamps are 
commonly lit at the shrines on Thursdays, but 
offerings are seldom made except in illness or in 
fulfilment of a vqw ; they often take the form of a 



fowl or of a goat ; or specially of a goat*s head 
(sm), and they are taken by Musalmdn faqirs. 
Sayyads are very fond of blue flags. One of the 
Imperial milestones {kos mindr) has been trans- 
ferred into a Sayyad shrine by the people of 
Karnil city, and every Thursday evening there 
are worshippers and faqirs to profit by them. 
The Sayyads are very malevolent, and often cause 
illness and death. One Sayyad Bhura, who has 
his shrine at Bari, in Kaithal, shares with Mdnasa 
Devi, of Mani Majra, the honour of being the 
great patron of the thieves in this part of the 
Punjab; and a share of the booty is commonly 
given to the shrine. Boils especially are due to 
them, and they make cattle miscarry.— S^^/^w^n^ 
Report, p. 150. 

905. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Ser- 
pent Worship.— The Korwas know that there 
is a Ndg Deota who lives in the ocean, but they 
have no special worship for it. They will kill 
small snakes, but not the ajgat or boa constrictor. 
They offer molasses and milk to the house snake 
with which they never meddle. The Ghasiyas, 
on the day of the Nigpanchami feast, c.flfer cakes 
of various kinds, parched grain and milk, to Ndg 
Deota. A little is poured on the ground, and the 
men, women and children of the family eat the 
rest. The Bhuiydrs say that N6g Deota and his 
wife the N^gin live at a place called Pdsan ban, 
in the Native State of Sirguja, in a deep pool near 
a waterfall. Goats are offered to them. The 
Kharwdrs know of another N4g and N^gin who 
live in the Sukandar Pool, in the Kanhar river, a 
tributary of the Son.— Ti^. Crooke, 

906. The Britbandh or Jagyo Prabhit— 
Initiation of a Brahman boy. — When a child 
is nine years old they do the Britbandh cere- 
mony. A lucky time is selected. The arrange- 
ments are made for the day thus fixed. When 
once the time is fixed the boy stays at home and 
does not go near water, or any hill or plain. 
From that day he is anointed with uhtan. Then 
comes the singing of songs {git gauna), when the 
women of the neighbourhood assemble and sing: 
and teoris or sweetmeats made of treacle and 
sesamum are distributed. Whoever receives this 
sweetmeat has to attend the ceremony, and gives 
alms to the boy as afterwards described. Then 
comes the ceremony of Matmangara. On this day 
the women put oil on their heads, and each gets 
two handfuls of barley and a piece of coarse 
sugar ignr). Three days before the Britbandh 
ceremony a marriage pavilion (mdro) is erected 
in the courtyard of the house: this is put up and 
roofed by five Brdhmans. In this are placed a 
plough beam, wooden images of parrots, a grind- 
stone and a pestle and a green bamboo: an 
earthen vessel filled with Ganges water is placed 
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in the centre. Over this is an earthen saucer 
containing barley ; over which a lamp is lighted 
with ghi. The mark of the mystic sdthiya is 
made on the vessel with tori ; and a string is tied 
round the neck. A piece of betel- nut and a pice 
are put in the vessel. The barber's wife is then 
called in, and a square {chauk) is marked out with 
flour in the pavilion. While the Brihmans are 
arranging the shed, five Brahman women, who 
must not be widows, come in and make five hand- 
marks on the right foot of each with turmeric 
and rice-flour. Then they sing the song known 
as the Bama git. No one except Brdhman 
women know this song, and no one else is allowed 
to sing it. Then a wooden stool made of mango 
wood is placed in the pavilion: all round it a 
string is tied. On this the boy is seated. Then 
Gauri, Ganesh, and Prithivi are worshipped. 
The boy sits with his legs drawn together on the 
stool facing the east, and a Brahman sits opposite 
him facing the west. Then some turmeric and 
oil are mixed in a saucer made of alloy (phul), 
and the Brdhman with a stalk of dtib grass marks 
the boy with this on eight parts of his body. 
Then all the boy's relations come, and each waves 
a pice round the boy*s head, and these are the 
perquisites of the barber. As many mantras as 
the Brdhman reads he gets a pice for each, but 
the limit of his fee is 6 annas. Then the Brah- 
man and the men go away. Then the women 
come and nib the boy with oil while he sits as 
before on the stool, and fill his joined hands with 
rice: they rub his forehead with tori, into which 
they stick grains of rice, and mark eight parts of 
his body with the rice which he holds in his 
hands. Then his sister-in-law rolls him off the 
stool. That night pHris and hahhir are cooked and 
eaten. The barber and Bdri are also fed. Next 
morning is the bkaiwdn. Relations attend, and 
are fed on rice and pulse. That day the barber 
and Bdri are fed close by the other guests. — Bhdn 
Pratdp Tiwdri, 

(To be continued). 

907. Kulu— Expiation of Bad Luck. — The 

people occasionally perform an expiatory cere- 
mony with the object of removing bad luck or 
evil influence, which is supposed to be brooding 
over a hamlet. The godling {dcota) of the place 
is, as usual, first consulted through the disciple 
(chda)y and declares himself also under the in- 
fluence of a spell, and advises a feast (jag) which 
is given in the evening at the temple. Next 
morning a man goes round from house to house 
with a creel (kilia) on his back, into which each 
family throws all sorts of odds and ends, parings 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, hand- 
fuls of grain, &c. ; the whole community then 
turns out and circumambulates the village, at 
the same time stretching an unbroken thread 
round it fastened to pegs at the four corners. 



This done, the man with the creel carries it 
down to the river bank and empties the contents 
therein, and a sheep, fowl, and some small ani- 
mals are sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep 
is the property of the man who dares to carry 
the creel, and he is also entertained from house 
to house on the following mghi, —Settlement Report, 
^ 155. 

[This is apparently a primitive form of the scapegoat. Can 
any one give an account of similar observances in other places ? 
—Ed.] 

908. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Mu- 
harram.— On the day of the Muharram when 
the tdzias pass, the Pankas take vessels of water 
and pour it round them. This is a curious 
instance of the adoption of a Muhammadan 
custom among aboriginal races. — W, Crooke, 

909. Hathya Shahid.— The grove, facing 
the Inspection Bungalow at Kaithi, in Benares, 
contains the neatly-whitewashed tombstone of 
the ** elephant martyr." The story runs that, 
some 150 years ago, an elephant here dashed 
down its Musalman driver. His body was 
buried and forgotten. About a score of years 
ago the contractor for the repairs of the bun- 
galow, while resting from his labours, happened 
to discharge, on the spot, a duty, from which not 
even Popes or Emperors are exempt. In his 
slumbers the troubled spectre of the martyr 
upbraided him with the defilement ; and, in 
remorse, the contractor constructed the present 
monument, which ever since, to prevent similar 
accidents, receives a coating of whitewash with 
the bungalow. (2). The anxious spirit, however, 
does not appear to be yet wholly satisfied ; for the 
Mallahs relate that he is often observed, in the 
shape of a dog, chasing away loiterers, whom he 
at once suspects of contemplating designs on his 
resting-place. In consequence of this belief 
I was subjected to much inconvenience owing 
to the unwillingness of the village watchmen to 
interfere with pariahs. (3). The saint is of a 
kindly nature ; and his occasional propitiation is 
intended not to avert his influence but to obtain 
a favour. With this object the lower classes of 
Musalmdns often light an oil-lamp, or hang a 
garland, on the head-stone. Till, recently, the 
son of a Goshayan, who was an elephant-driver, 
was accustomed, every Friday, to dedicate such 
an offering. — R, Greeven. 

910. Lahaul— Hinduized Buddhism^Hu- 
man Sacrifice. — The early religion of Lahaul 
is still known under the name of Lutti^ pe Chhoi, 
that is, the religion of the valley. When it was 
flourishing many bloody, and even human, sacri- 
fices seem to have been regularly offered up to 
certain CAi, that is, gods or evil spirits residing 
in or near old pencil cedar trees, rocks, caves. Sec. 
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This cruel custom disappeared gradually after 
the doctrine of the Buddhists had influenced for 
a time the minds of the people. There is a story 
which I shall relate, as it seems to show that this 
was the case. Near the village of Kailang a 
large dry pencil cedar tree was standing till last 
year, when we felled it for firewood : the story 
goes that before this tree in ancient times a child 
of eight years old was annually sacrificed to 
make the spirit who resided in it well disposed 
towards the inhabitants of Kailang. The children 
seem to have been supplied in turn by the 
different families of the village. It happened 
one year to be a widow who had to give up an 
only child of the required age of eight years. 
The day before her only one was to be taken 
from her, she was crying loudly when a travel- 
ling Lima from Tibet met her, and asked her the 
cause of her distress. Having heard her story, 
the Ldma said :— ** Well, I will go instead of your 
child." He did so, but did not allow himself to 
be killed. " The spirit must kill me himself if 
he wants human flesh," said he : so saying, he 
sat down before the tree and waited for a long 
time, but as the demon made no attack on him 
he became angry, took down from the tree the 
signs and eflBgies, and threw them into the Bhaga 
river, telling the people not to sacrifice any more 
human beings, which advice was followed from 
that time forward. The demon fled and settled 
on the top of the Koko Pass, where it still dwells 
under the name of the Kailans Chd, or god of 
Kailang, getting now only the annual sacrifice of 
a sheep supplied by the shepherds. In the time 
when the old religion alone existed in the valley, 
there were doubtless more places in Ldhaul 
where human beings were immolated to supposed 
gods and evil spirits. At present, near not a few 
villages, sheep and goats are yearly killed and 
oflfered up (contrary to the precepts of Buddhism) 
to evil-disposed Chds, and it may be that animals 
have now taken the place of men. — Settlement 
Report, p. 205. 

gii. Human Sacrifice in MuzafFarnagar.— 
A horrible case of human sacrifice for purposes of 
witchcraft occurred in the west of this district at 
the village of Pur, in the Jhinjhina Police circle, 
at the end of last July. A Brdhman boy, aged 
six. was missed by his friends from midday. 
Search was made, and at nightfall his body was 
discovered in a pond. On examination it was 
found to be covered with scores of punctures, 
scratches, and burns. The burns seemed to have 
been inflicted by means of heated pice. Stran- 
gulation appeared to be the immediate cause of 
death. The explanation of the crime is that a 

iki woman desired a child, and hoped to attain 
er desire by bathing in water mixed with the 
blood of a Brahman child. The exact circum- 
Btances of the deed will never be known ; but a 



Brdhman woman, who was an accomplice, has 
given evidence, which shows that the child was 
enticed into a house, and there done to death. 
The Jit woman, her husband, and others impli- 
cated, started oflf next morning to Hardwar, in 
order, as is supposed, to wash away their sin. 
The alleged wizard (iydnd) who directed the in- 
cantation is a Chamdr. There is every reason to 
fear that the unhappy child was tortured while 
still alive ; but the evidence is so weak that there 
is little hope of the guilty parties receiving the 
punishment they deserve. — V. A. Smith, 

912. Karnal— Miran Sahib, the Saint.— 
Mirdn Sahib was a saint of Baghddd, of whom 
many wonderful stories are told. He is often 
said to be the same as Hazrat Piran Pir of the 
Punjab, but this is doubtful. He led the Sayyad 
army against the Rdja of Tharwa, and had his 
head carried off by a cannon ball during the 
battle. But he did not mind a bit, and went on 
fighting. Then a woman in one of the Raja's 
villages said : — •* Who is this fighting without his 
head ? " Upon which the body said : — ** Haqq! 
haqq ! ** and fell down dead. But as he was going 
to fall, he said : — «' What ! are not these villages 
upside down yet ? " Upon which every village 
belonging to and called after Rdja Tharwa 
throughout the country was turned upside down, 
and every one killed except the Brdhman*3 
daughter whom the Rdja had seduced. The walls 
are still standing upside down to convince you. 
Mirdn Sdhib was buried at Hdbri, and is com- 
monly invoked and worshipped by the Nardak 
people, as also his sister's son Sayyad Kablr. 
They have a joint shrine called mdmu-hMnja 
(uncle and nephew) in Sunpat— S^<//^w^/ Report, 
p. 152. 

913. Karnal— Religious Offerings. — Offer- 
ings (charhdwa) generally take the form of a little 
grain, or milk, or cooked food, or a few sweet- 
meats offered in front of a shrine in small saucers 
or jars, the remainder of the offering being given 
to the appropriate receiver. Libations are not 
uncommon, and a white cock is sometimes killed. 
And in many cases Br^hmans are simply fed in 
the name of the god. Offerings of cooked food 
may be divided into two classes. To the bene- 
volent gods or to the ancestor only pakki roti, that 
is, cakes or sweets fried in ghi, may be offered : 
while to the malevolent or impure gods kackhiroUi 
generally consisting of churma or stale bread 
broken up and rolled into balls with guf and gki, 
is offered. Brahmans will not take the latter 
class of offerings. Vows {kabiil) are common, the 
maker promising to build a shrine or feed so 
many Brahmans in the event of his having a son, 
or recovering from illness, or the like. — SMemnt 
Report, p, 145. 
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914. South Mirzapur — Aborigines —Kill- 
ing of Animals — Domestic Worship. — The 
Kharwirs have no prejudice about any parti- 
cular animal, and will eat the flesh of even the 
cow and ox. Tne animal they really respect is 
the tiger. Whenever a man is killed by a tiger 
a pile of stones, called a Baghaut, is erected, and 
there the Baiga sacrifices a grey goat annually. 
If the Baiga's services are not available, this 
worship is done by the Dewdr, who is a kind of 
assistant of his, with much less extensive powers. 
The Patdris and Majhwars respect the cow, but 
have no reverence for the monkey which they 
kill and eat. Their ofierings to gods and ghosts 
are goats and fowls, against the killing of which 
tiiere is no prejudice. The Baiga gets the head 
of the goat, and the worshippers eat the rest of 
the meat. The family god is worshipped in the 
nraiya or cow-shed. Nangu Deo is propitiated 
with a red goat and a red cock. At the same 
time and place Bdghiya, the Tiger-god, is propi- 
tiated with a young pig. This oflfering is made 
by the eldest son of the family. Women are 
not given a share in the meat. In Bais^kh the 
bridegroom god, Dulha Deo, is worshipped in the 
cook-house. At weddings, oil and turmeric are 
oftered to him. When two or three children are 
being married at the same time there is a great 
offering to this deity, consisting of a red goat and 
cakes. All the men and women share in this 
meat. On the 10th of Ku4r a burnt-offering of 
molasses and butter is made to Dulha Deo. This 
is a purely domestic worship, not done by the 
Baiga. The person who manages all these 
home ceremonies is the Tikait, or eldest son. 
The Ghasiyas do not reverence the Baghaut. The 
offerings to the local gods are rams, goats, fowls 
aud pigs. When Dulha Deo is being worshipped 
in the cook-house th^y drop a little spirits on the 
ground in memory of their deceased ancestors 
aud in honour of Dulha Deo. The special ofi'er* 
ing to him is the liver and kidneys of a goat 
boiled with rice. All the relations, including the 
women, share in the flesh. Among the Bhuiydrs, 
if any one kills a cow, even accidently, he has to 
go and bathe at Benares. The women never 
share in the flesh devoted to the gods. They 
will not drink the blood of any animal, but even 
the skin they fry and eat. The Kharwdrs will 
not cook the flesh of goats, pigs, or fowls in the 
cook-house. When they are offered they are 
cooked outside, and the women are not allowed a 
share of the meat. The Bhuiyas eat beef. — 



915. Ponjab— Gold and Silver found in the 
Province.* — The only native silver traced in the 
Province is that of the Waziri Rupi Mines in 
Kulu, which have not now been worked for many 
years. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the sand of 
the Seeswdn, Manim^jra, Ghaggar and Kosulla 
Nadfs, in the Amballa District ; of the Satluj, in 
Simla ; of the Mangarwal, Dhobah, Chohal and 
Dadar Khads of Hoshidrpur ; of the Bids, in the 
Dera and Hamirpur Tahsils of the Kdngra Dis- 
trict ; of the Jhelum above the Gatalian ferry ; 
of the Kahdn, K6si and Bunhi •'kas"-esof the 
Jhelum Tahsfl ; theSanj, Nalla Bunhd and Kahdn 
**kas"-es of the Chakwil Tahsil, and of the 
Gabhir, Sawan and Aukar ** kas "-es of the 
Talagang Tahsil of the Jhelum District. Also in 
the sand of the Sohdn, Seel and Indus Rivers of 
the Pindigheb and Attock Tahsils of Rawal- 
pindi ; in the Indus and Kdbul Rivers and their 
tributaries in Peshdwar ; and in the Indus in 
Hazdra, Kqhat and the Midnwdli Tahsil of 
Bannu. In Peshawar the extraction of gold is 
confined apparently to ten villages ; in Kohdt 
to the four tappds of Jabbi, Mandari, Nildb and 
Shakardara ; and in Rawalpindi to the sixteen 
villages of Attock, Kharakhel, Durmali, Mulak, 
Jullaba, Pindigheb, Iklas, Kambal, Kot Malior, 
Mari, Balah, Chapri, Oojri, Nara, Makhad and 
Khani. 

* Some facts given in the official correspondence on the 
subject are incorporated in the following account. There is 
further information to be got in the Settlement Reports 
(Delhi, paras. 26 and 204; Hoshi^rpur, para. 11; Jhelum, 
paras. 35 and 121 ; Pindi (Cracroft), para. 644 ; Hazara, 
para. 20 ; Peshawar, para. 12 ; Kohdt, para. 359, and in Ball's 
Economic Geology of India). Gopal Das, Tawarikh^i-Peshditfar 
gives an excellent account of the whole subject for that district. 

916. South Mirzapur— Plays and Amuse- 
ments of Aborigines.— The Korwas say that 
they have no regular games or amusements, nor 
do they sing and play themselves ; when they 
want music they get a Chamdr to beat a drum. 
The only amusement of the children is making 
mud pies. The Majhwars have no regular game 
except the karama dance, which is accompanied 
by the mdndar, or sacred drum. At the Muhar- 
ram they have a sort of mock-fight, in which small 
shields, which are known as pharigatka^ are used. 
The small children make mud pies. The Ghasiyas 
have no tribal games of any kind. The same is 
the case with the Bhuiyars. This is the same 
with the allied tribes— Kharwars, Bhuiyas, and 
Pankas. — W, Crooke, 

917. South Mirzapur — Marriage Cere- 
monies— Korwas.— The brother-in-law (bahnoi) 
of the boy is sent to search for the bride, and 
after the preliminary arrangements are made the 
bridegroom goes to the bride's house accuin- 
pduied by his father and two or three of the clans- 
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men. They stay in a place prepared for them out- 
side the village known as ih^ janwdnsa* After be- 
ing fed, next morning they take the bride home 
with them. There is no marriage ceremony what- 
ever ; nor is there a marriage pavilion erected ; 
nor are the bride and bridegroom rubbed with 
oil (ubtan) ; nor is there any marriage bath ; nor 
do they wear any special clothes. The girl's 
mother gets a piece of cloth and her father 
Rs. 5. This pays for the feast given to the 
clansmen. A goat is not killed at marriage, 
nor is the Baiga called in. Marriage never takes 
place below the age of 12 : between 12 and 20 
is the proper time. The bride and bridegroom 
should both be of the same age. There is no such 
thing as the gauna, or ceremony of bringing home 
the bride after a preliminary marriage. The 
bride goes to see her parents every 2 or 3 months, 
and permission to do this is freely given. The 
Korwas are divided into clans {kuri), and these 
clans are endogamous. The sub-divisions are as 
follows : — Sadari, Rajkorwa, Birjiya, Dandkorwa, 
Letkorwa, Hurdku. Tiie only prohibited degrees 
are, that there should be no recollection of any 
relationship between the parties. Widow-mar- 
riage is lawful, and the ceremonies are the same 
as in the case of the marriage of a virgin. The 
levirate, curiously enough, is prohibited. Who- 
ever marries a widow has to re-pay her family the 
money which was spent on her first wedding. 
If one takes to himself a widow without leave 
of the pafich he is fined Rs. 5, which is known as 
bojh bhdtt and this is spent on feeding the clans- 
men. When the panch permit the marriage of 
a widow a few of the clansmen are also fed. 
The women are not ornamented with the red lead 
or forehead spangles (sendur-tikuli). No man can 
have more than two wives. If a man's regular 
wife is alive it is improper to take a widow as a 
concubine : the only exception is, if the first wife 
be hopelessly barren. The offspring of the 
regular wife and the widow concubine have the 
same rank, and each are equally heirs to the 
property of their father. When a widow marries 
she takes with her to her second husband the 
children by the first marriage, and these are con- 
sidered the foster-brethren (dudh-bhdi) of any 
children by the second husband. When the 
girl goes to the husband her patents give her a 
new cloth and put a couple of pice in her waist- 
knot (khoinchha). A woman when married cannot 
speak openly to her husband's elder brother. If 
she has to converse with him she veils her face. 
There is no objection to the son-in-law going to 
his wife's home or to his conversing with his 
mother-in-law or wife's sister. When a married 
woman is caught in adultery the panch fine her 
paramour, have a feast, and all is forgiven. The 
woman is not punished, nor is adultery a ground 
for expelling a wife. Pre nuptial immorality is 
treated as of no importance, provided the girl 



off'ends with a man of her own caste, nor is 
such a faux pas any bar to her marriage. But any 
woman caught in an intrigue with a man of 
any other tribe is excommunicated. If a man 
leaves any property his widow is supposed to 
have a right of maintenance for her life. — W. 
Crooke, 



918. Wife forbidden to name her hus- 
band. — {Note$ 6» Queries, para. 318.) It is said 
that a married Muhammadan woman in Oudh 
never calls her husband by name : this is believed 
to be a curious survival of marriage by capture. 
The Hindu scriptures strictly forbid a wife to 
call her husband by name and vice vendy and the 
custom among the Muhammadans is probably 
only an imitation of the Hindus. The origin of 
this custom lies perhaps in respect. No wife in 
a Hindu family will ever call her elders by their 
names. This custom prevails throughout the 
whole of India among Hindus as well as Muham- 
madans. — Pandit Kdsi Ndth, 

919. Punjab— Different kinds of Gold. — The! 
bulk of imported gold is passd, a term applied to 
English and also to Australian gold, and to 
European gold generally. A **pdsd" or ** passd"* 
is a lump or ingot ; and the word is used because 
English gold is always sold in block. The ingot 
is sometimes stamped with a B., sometimes with 
the words *» National Bank " or ** Khdlis Bank 
100 ; " and sometimes with a figure showing the 
percentage of fineness. In Hissdr we find the 
passd in small hexagons of 24 folds and 4^ mdshds 
each, said to be imported from Sharp and 
Wilkins; but most commonly it seems to be in 
bars. In Amritsar the piece is of 26 folds less 
2^ mdshds ; in Gujrdnwala 26 tolds, and in Dera- 
IsmailKhan 25 folds. Another account weighs 
it at 24 tolas 8 mdshds and 6 ratis. The stick or 
bar form imported to Amritsar weighs 30 folds 
and 4 mdshds. The import into Dera- Ismail- 
Khan is said to be made through the Bombay 
Bank, and sometimes by the Lahore Branch of 
the Bank of Bengal. One account says that passd 
gold is passed through the furnace 24 times with 
a loss oi gratis per told of alloy; and that there are 
two kinds oi passd , the asli and nakli, of which tlie 
latter has no mark, does not adhere to the size 
of ingot, and is infeiior in quality, selling at 
about 8 annas less per /o/a than the asli. Some 
Banks sell />rtssd purer than others,and (in Amritsar 
at least) there will generally be Re. i to Re. 1-8 
of silver in a told of passd. The prices "f 
European gold, of course, fluctuate ; but the 
figures quoted last autumn in Hissdr are Rs. 23, 
Rs. 23-8, and Rs. 24 per told, according to 
quality; in Rohtak, Rs. 24; in Gurgdon, Rs. 23, 
or Rs.23-12 ; and in Sidlkot, Rs. 23. In Mool- 
tan bars marked •• 100 " obtained Rs. 234 per 
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tola, and for each unit below loo the price is 
decreased by 3 annas 9 pies per told. In Lahore 
the price given was Rs. 24-13 and in Kohit 
Rs. 25. Tiie usual price, it will be seen, was from 
Rs. 23 to Rs. 24 a told : the high figure for Lahore 
is unexplained. The cost of carriage raises the 
I price in Kangra to 4 annas a told above the 
Amritsar price for the corresponding quality, 
land the sea-imoorted gold of Peshdwar is quoted 
[at 4 annas a told above the corresponding Bom- 
bay rate. 
i ■ 

9^0. South Mirzapur — Majhwars— Mar- 
riage Ceremonies.— The Patdri or tribal priest 
is deputed to search for the bride. When the 
marriage is settled the Patdri and some of the 
clansmen go with cakes (puri) and some liquor 
ion the part of the bridegroom to the bride's 
house. In the evening they call together a 
couple of clansmen of the bride's village and 
finally settle the matter. The fathers of the pair 
are put to sit down together, and to each of them 
is given a platter (dauna) full of liquor. They 
change their caps and drink, and then say samdki 
jokar, " salutation to my relation by marriage." 
Then they salaam. The cakes and liquor are 
then distributed to the clansmen present. This 
is considered to be the betrothal {mangni). There 
is no prohibition against the marriage of cousins, 
but the children of two sisters cannot be married. 
The consideration for marriage is to the girl's fa- 
ther 3 mans rice and a goat : a cloth is given to the 
bride and one to her mother. The family also get 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 5 in cash and a brass lota and tl^i. 
The bridegroom, when he goes to be married, is 
dressed in white, and the Patiri performs the 
ceremony. The bridegroom's party remain out- 
side the village in the yann/^fisa, and the bride is 
painted on the forehead with red lead. The pair 
do the usual perambulations in the marriage 
shed. After marriage the bride goes home with 
her husband, and after remaining with him five 
days, comes back again. When she is going home, 
1^ he can afford it, her father-in-law gives her a 
cow or calf, a lota and thdlit and a new sheet and 
some jewellery. Widows are married. The man 
is expected to give 2 mans of rice, an arm ornsL' 
^tnt (paunchi), and ear-rings made of palm-leaves 
{if^ki) and a new sheet. Some put red lead on 
ihe women's head, some do not. The widow 
can marry her younger brother-in-law. If a 
stranger marries her the relations of her late 
husband take Rs. 12 and a goat. This fine is 
fixed by the panch, and the younger brother of 
the deceased goes and claims it. No number of 
^ves is fixed. A man can marry as many times 
38 he can afford. There is no prohibition to the 
niother-in-law and wife's sister washing the feet 
"f, and conversing with, the bridegroom. The 
Biarried woman cannot appear openly before 
or converse with her fatheriu-law, or the elder 



brother of her husband. But she may come 
before him if it cannot be avoided. There is no 
restriction in her intercourse with her mother-in- 
law and sisters-in-law. If a man commits adul- 
tery in his clan he is beaten and excommuni- 
cated, and the injured husband is awarded Rs. 10, 
or a bullock, by the panch. The punch after 
this warn them not to push the quarrel any 
further. In addition to this the offender has to 
give a feast to the clansmen. A woman is not 
abandoned for adultery. If any one takes a 
widow without leave of the panck he has to pay 
Rs. 10 fine. The clansmen are always invited 
to a wedding. If a man is marrying his son he 
feeds them two days, but only one day for a 
daughter, — W. Crooke, 

921. Punjab— Different kinds of Silver.— 
A very large amount, as much, it is said, as 
Rs. 8,000 worth per diem, of Chinese silver is im- 
ported into Amritsar via Bombay : this generally 
appears in the form of slabs valued at Rs. 3,000 
a piece. Similar slabs can be seen in Bhiwdni, 
and doubtless elsewhere. The Chinese silver at 
Amritsar contains a copper alloy of about 
Re. 1-8 per cent. In Rohtak, Chinese silver 
sells at II mdshds to the rupee; in Hissdr, at 
Rs. 107, Rs. 107-8, or Rs. 108 per hundred tolas, 
according as it is 16 pan, 16^ pan, or 17 pan, 
(The odd rupees over 100 in this form of calcula- 
tion are known as badha in Hiss&r, and as 
badlaur in Kohdt). In Hiss^r the Chinese silver 
is known as sillif from the sils or slabs in which 
it is sold. 

Another kind of silver, that known as the kurs, 
or breadloaf silver, is the bar silver imported 
from Europe ; it is specially pure, and sells at 
Sidlkot for Re. 1-1-3 a told, and in Hazdra for 10^ 
mdshds to the rupee. Yirkandi and Bokhiran 
kurs is imported into Lahore, where it sells 
at II mdshds to the rupee. Yirkandi kurs 
has about Rs. 100 m an ingot, and is found 
also in Kulu: it sells in Montgomery at lof 
mdshds the rupee. In Gujrdnw61a the use o7 
Yarkandi hurs has apparently died out. 

A very much esteemed silver is the hdthipaur 
or elephant's foot silver, so called from the shape. 
It is a soft silver, and used for its softness in 
wire-drawing. An ingot from which silver wire 
is to be drawn will consist of three parts of 
copper to 64 of hdthipaur silver. It is said 
generally to have a horse's hoof impressed on it 
when sold in the market. It is imported from 
Bombay to Lahore, where it sells at xo mdshds 
7 ratis to the rupee. In Dera-Ismail-Khan it 
sells at Re. 1-1-6 a told. This is probably the 
same as Xhtsiimwdli or hoof-marked silver, which 
is used in brick in Gurd^spur, and perhaps the 
same as the passd or bar silver employed in 
Jullundur and Ludhiina. 
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92a. Karnal— Marriage Ceremonies. — Jdts 
marry at about 5 or 7 years old, Rors and 
G(]jar8 at 12 to 14, Rdjputs at 15, 16, or even 
older. Foster-relationship is equivalent to blood- 
relationship as a bar to marriage. Any number 
of wives may be married, but a second wife is 
seldom taken unless the first be childless. A 
sister of a first wife may be married, or any 
relation io the same degree, but not one above 
or below. The boy's Brdhman fixes an auspi- 
cious day, and decides how many ceremonial 
oilings {hdn) the boy is to undergo. It must be 
5. 7» 9 or II : and the girl will undergo two fewer 
than the boy. The boy*s father then sends a 
lagan or tewa, generally 9, 11 or 15 days before 
the wedding, which is a letter communicating 
the number of bdn and the number of guests to 
be expected, and is accompanied by a loin-cloth, 
or a complete suit of female clothes (tewal), and 
a pair of shoes. In all these communications 
the Brdhman who takes the letters always gets 
Re. 1-4. The boy and girl then undergo the 
oiling {bdn) in their respective homes. The 
women collect and bathe them while singing, and 
rub them from bead to foot with oil and turmeric 
and pea meal. The rubbings are given one each 
night, and are so arranged that the boy's will 
end the night before the procession starts, and 
the girPs the night before the wedding. After 
each rubbing the mother performs the ceremonies 
of draia and sewal described below to the boy. 
The girl has only sewal performed, as drata can, 
under no circumstances, be performed over a 
female. The day the first rubbing takes place is 
called halad hdth, or ** red hand.*' Seven women, 
with living husbands, husk 5^ seers of rice and 
make sweets with it. The Brdhman comes and 
sticks up two small round saucers, bottom out- 
wards, against the wall with flour, and in front of 
them a flour lamp is kept alight in honour of 
ancestors. In either side he makes five marks 
of a bloody hand on the wall. This is done in 
each house. In the girFs village the street turn- 
ings all the way from the girl's house to the 
village gate and the house itself, are also marked 
with red, or red and white marks. After the first 
rubbing the boy has the black woollen thread 
(fdkfi) with a small iron ring {chhalla) and some 
yellow cloth and betel-nut tied round his left 
ankle. The girl has her small gold nose-riog put 
on, for up to that time she can only wear a silver 
one ; and she must not wear a large one till she 
goes to live with her husband. She also takes 
off her silver wristlets (chura) which no married 
woman may wear, and substitutes for them at 
least five of glass on each arm. These glass 
wristlets and her nose-ring form her sohdg^ and a 
woman who has a husband living (sokdgan) must 
always wear them. When her husband dies she 
breaks the wristlets off her arm, and throws the 
pieces and the nose-ring on to the corpse, aud 



they are wrapped up with it in the shroud. After 
that she may wear silver wristlets again. And, 
occasionally, if a widow has plenty of grown up 
sons, she will continue to wear the sohdg. — SettU' 
ment Report, p, 127. (To be continued). 

923. Punjab Hills— Polyandry— Rules of 
Succession. — Polyandry now prevails only in 
Seordj, and there the custom seems to be tend- 
ing to fall into disuse. It is in reality a mere 
custom of community of wives among brothers 
who have a community of other goods. In 
one house you may find three brothers with one 
wife ; in the next, three brothers with four wives, 
all alike in common ; in the next house there 
may be only one son with three wives to himself. 
It is a matter of means and of land : a large 
farm requires several women to look after it : 
where there is only one wife to several brothers, 
it will generally be found that some of the 
brothers are absent for part of the year working 
as labourers. In former years I have seen 
perplexing claims arise from this custom. The 
sons or grandsons of a family which has lived in 
polyandry agree to divide the ancestral estate 
and quarrel as to the shares, some saying that 
each son should get an equal share ; others, that 
the sons of each mother (where the fathers had 
several wives in common] should get an equal 
share ; others, that the sons of each putative 
father should get an equal share. Of late years 
such disputes have seldom arisen as it has become 
a pretty generally recognised principle that, 
as far as our courts are concerned, the woman 
in these cases is the wife only of the eldest son 
or head of the family, and all sons she may bear 
must be presumed to be his. This principle 
agrees in result with what I believe to have been 
in former times the general rule of inheritance 
as between the children of brothers all living in 
community of wives ; but it must be confessed 
that no such custom seems to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases. On the other hand, as 
between the children of brothers, all of whom 
did not live in community of wives, the old cus- 
tom of the country was, I believe, as follows :— 
If, of three brothers, one separated off his share 
of the estate and set up for himself, and the other 
two lived on in common and a son was bom in 
their house, then each son was considered to be 
the heir of the two fathers, and heir to the 
estate of both : the separated brother or his 
children could claim no share of such estate on 
the death of either of the united brothers. This 
appears to me to have been the custom in past 
times, but it is opposed to the principle above 
mentioned as at present in force of only re- 
cognizing the mother to be the wife of one of the 
brothers, and I am not aware that it has ever 
been affirmed by our courts. — Kangra Siiilme^t 
Report, p. 153. 
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FOLKLORE. 

924. The Merchant's Daughter and the 
Jinn— A Folkiale as told by Sheikh Abdulla 
of Mirzapur. — Once upon a time there was a 
merchant, who had a daughter eight years 
old and a son twelve years of age. Both used 
to learn their lessons together. One day the 
merchant went on a voyage with some merchan- 
dise, and charged his wife to take care of the 
children in his absence. Soon after the voyage 
began he was wrecked on a certain island, and 
he reached only with the greatest difficulty. 
There he met another merchant, to whom he 
related all his misfortunes ; and he befriended 
him and took him home with him. On his return 
his creditors began to demand their money. 
Somehow or other he managed to pay his debts, 
but he was reduced to absolute penury, and his 
son was obliged to leave him in search of a living. 
So only the man and his wife and daughter 
remained. Four years passed in this wretched 
way. One day his daughter, hungry and thirsty, 
was standing on the roof of the house, when she 
saw another house to the back of their own, and 
in it three or four girls were playing with their 
dolls. They asked her to join them, and she went 
and joined in their play. As she was going 
home after an hour or so's play the girls gave 
her some rupees and food. With this she came 
home and gave the money to her mother, and 
said*: — •* I was playing with the girls in the house 
behind our's, and they gave me food and this 
money." Her mother was confounded, and said : — 
" Why ! the house behind our*s is empty I Where 
did these girls come from to-day ? " Then she 
went herself on the roof and saw a jewelled seat 
spread and a handsome young man wearing a 
royal crown sitting there. When she saw him 
the old lady retreated, but he got up and salaamed 
and addressed her as mother. She reflected. 
*' Now that he has called me mother, why should 
I hide myself from him ? " Then she came for- 
ward and blessed him, and said : — "Child, who are 
you ? and where do you live ? " He said : — "What 
does that matter ? I am a prince in my own 
right." They continued talking, and as he was 
going away he gave her a necklace of jewels of 
great value, and asked her to present it to her 
daughter. He also gave her money for herself, 
and she left him. When she came home she 
gave the necklace to her daughter and the money 
to her husband, to whom she told the whole story. 
He was a wise man and understood it all, but 
told no one. 

Behold the glory of God (Khuda) 1 On this 
money the family lived for some time. One day, 
dressed in fine clothes and jewels, the girl was 
on the top of the house, when she saw a youth, 
about eighteen years of age, walking about below, 



with whom she straightway fell in love. But he 
soon disappeared. When she came down she 
could not help thinking of him. By evening her 
eyes had got red with weeping, and she lay insen- 
sible on her couch. So it went on for some days, 
when she noticed on all the shelves (tdq) of the 
room a quantity of all kinds of sweets and per- 
fumes, and that her mother was in distress about 
her. By degrees the news reached the king that 
this merchant's daughter was very beautiful. 
He determined to call the merchant and enquire. 
So he called him, and the merchant told the king 
the whole story. The king said : — ** Do not be 
uneasy. I will take measures in the matter." So 
he sent for his wazir and gave him eight days' 
time to work out the case. With great difficulty 
at last he met a wise man who promised to help 
him. After he had read some spells he said : — 
" This is one of the race of the Jinns and the 
son of a king." Then the wazir went and in- 
formed the king and asked if he might release 
the youth from his enchantment. The king said : — 
*« I agree, and if you succeed will give you what 
you please." While this was going on the girl 
began to weep. The merchant went and told 
the king, who said : — •* Do not be anxious. Your 
daughter will get well. But will you marry her 
to me ? " Meanwhile the girl in a state of nature 
escaped from the house and went into a forest, 
where she stayed on the bank of a stream. The 
wise man followed her and began to read his 
spells. Now, behold the glory of God ! As he 
was reading a boy, ten years old, appeared and 
said : — ** Sir, spare my life 1 I have been in love 
with her for five or six years. If you want a 
friend, take me. Why are you murdering me at 
some one's instigation ? " The wise man answer- 
ed not, but went on reading, and so continued for 
three days. On the third day behold a whirl- 
wind arose, and out of it appeared an army, in 
front of which advanced the boy with a royal 
crown on his head, who challenged the wise man 
to do his worst. He took a cauldron of oil and 
set it on the fire, and when it boiled, all the army 
began to fall into it. When they were destroyed, 
by the power of his knowledge, he took up the 
boy in a cocoanut and pitched it into the stream. 
On this being done, the girl at once recovered. 

Now see the glory of God I Just as the pro- 
cession was going to start, the merchant's son 
heard that his sister was being married to the 
king and arrived at the bank of the stream. As 
he was bathing, he dived and found the cocoanut. 
He was thinking of opening it, when the wise 
man ran up and warned him to forbear. But he 
would open it, and a blaze as of lightning arose 
from the cocoanut, which consumed the wise man 
and the girl's brother. Then the Jinn went to 
the king and found him sitting with his bride. 
He saluted the king and said :— •* You^ad better 
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give up this lady.'* The king was astonished, and 
told him to do what he pleased. So the Jinn, 
with one blow, despatched the king, seized the 
bride and carried her off, and she was never 
beard of afterwards. 

925. The Magic Seal of a Treasury— A 
Folk Tale. — At Jaynagar is said to be the 
treasury of Indradyumna, sealed with a magic 
sea). The spot presents the appearance of plain, 
smooth rock, perhaps artificially smoothed. It 
is said that Indradyumna had a great warrior 
whom he trusted greatly and raised to the highest 
posts. At last the man began to entertain the 
idea of asking his master's daughter in marriage. 
The king, informed of this, became very angry, but 
the man was too powerful to be easily subdued ; 
so he contrived that a cavern should be excav- 
ated, and here he removed all his treasure, and 
when all was secured, he invited the warrior to 
the place. The man unsuspectingly went in, 
when Indradyumna let fall the trap-door, and 
sealed it with a magic seal ; but he was punished 
by a defeat at the hands of the Muhammadans. 
Indradyumna had a queen who was able to float 
on a lotus leaf in the tank, but on the approach 
of the Muhammadans she lost this power, which 
had been acquired by the good acts of her hus- 
band and h!&t%Ai.-^Afchaolog\cal Reports, Vol. X, 
/. X17. 

[For the last incident, compare para. 229.^ Ed. J 

936. A Proverb on Lucky Dates.— 

Tithon men teras, 
Kachu na neras. 

Among dates the 13th is lucky, and one need 
not consult the astrologer about it. — Kunwar 
Jwdld Prasad. 

927. Punjab— Respect for Snakes. —It is 
said that the Dhobis and Darzis of the Punjab 
believe that snakes will not bite them, and they 
will not intentionally injure a snake. How far 
is this correct ? 

928. A Proverb on Lucky Days.— 

Mangld mukhi^ 
Sadd sukhi. 

If you begin a work on Tuesday, success always 
attends it. — Kunwar Jwdld Prasad, 

929. Karnal — Charms — Sacred Trees. — 

Charms are in common use. The leaves of the 
siras are especially powerful, and after them those 
of the mango. They are hung up in garlands 
with a mystic inscription on an earthen platter in 
the middle, and the whole is called a totka. The 
jdnd is another very sacred tree. In illness it is 



a good thing to have an inscription made on an 
earthen vessel by a faqir, and to wash it off and 
drink the water. Some protracted labour, the 
washings of a brick from the fort Chdkabu of 
Amin, near Pehoa, are potent ; or if any one 
knows how to draw a ground plan of the fort, 
the water into which the picture is washed off 
will be equally effective as a potion.— S^/^»r«i^ 
Report, p, 154 ; Cunningham's Archaological Reports^ 
Vol. lit p» 223 ; Ancient Geography , p. 337. 

230. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Cere- 
monial use of Trecs.-The Pataris and Majh- 
wlrs, like ordinary Hindus, tie leaves and 
branches of the mango on the marriage shed 
{mdnro) and on the house-door at weddings. Among 
all these tribes the centre pole of the marriage 
shed is made of the wood of the parsiddh, which 
is fixed by the village Baiga. After the wedding 
is over the pole is put carefully away and is never 
burnt. — W, Crooke. 

931. Locusts — Superstition regarding. — 

In Sirsa (Settlement Report, p, 255), it is believed 
that locusts go off to the east, where they die of 
eating saline earth (reh), 

932. Maun Charaun or silent tending of 
Cattle. — This custom prevails amongst the 
people of Central India. It goes under the name 
of Maun Chardun, which literally means a silent 
tending of cattle. It is more prevalent amongst 
the lower classes than the higher. The custom 
dates from Krishna's time, who is supposed to 
have been its originator. Several interpretations 
of the origin of this ceremony are given, but no 
authentic explanation has been given. This 
ceremony usually comes oft in the month of 
Kdrtik (October), about the Dipmdlikd festival, 
a month most favorable to cowherds. Different 
sections of the Hindu community choose different 
days of the bright moon of Kdrtik for the per- 
formance of the ceremony. When they have 
chosen a day, they rise at day-break, wash their 
hands, faces and teeth, bathe, anoint their bodies 
with oil, and lastly, put on garlands of flowers 
round their necks. All this time they remain 
silent and communicate their needs by means of 
signs. When they get ready they go out from 
their houses to the pasture. By mutual agree* 
ment they fix on some waiting place outside the 
village. There they assemble and form them- 
selves into a procession, and thus advance towards 
the pasture in perfect silence. Each of them 
holds peacock's feathers in his right hand, keep- 
ing them erect before his rignt shoulder. As 
they walk in silence and with slow steps they 
generally reach the place by noon. After spend- 
ing an hour or two in silent amusement they go 
home. They take no food during the day, and 
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after reaching home they break their fast at 
night. They are prohibited from partaking of 
anything except fruits and vegetables which are 
called phalhar. An hour after their arrival they 
take food, and so break their fast and silence 
together. Members of other castes perform the 
ceremony in the same manner, but on difierent 
days of the fortnight. The Central Indian native 
chiefs also perform the same ceremony as a mark 
of their respect for its founder Krishia. On the 
8th day of the bright moon of Kdrtik the Mahi- 
rijd, after his preliminary preparations, proceeds 
in state to the Guldb Bdg (garden of roses). As 
the sole object of this ceremony is to remain 
perfectly silent and tend cattle, a herd of very 
beautiful cows wanders, grazing before the Rijd 
and his followers. During the whole day the 
Rijd is amused by jugglers and wrestlers ; the 
latter being composed chiefly of Ah(rs (cowherds) 
with whom the ceremony is very sacred. At 
about dusk the Mahardjd returns in procession to 
his palace. The fort guns proclaim his arrival 
at the palace. When the night wears on a little 
the Mahirdji breaks his fast and begins to speak. 
Again guns proclaim the event, and thus the 
ceremony comes to an end at about 8 p. m. — Har- 
prasdd: Allahabad, 

933. The Power of the Jogi—A Folk Tale. 
—Sad, grandson of Jam Lakho, of Saminagar, in 
Sindh, and chief of Wagar, attempted to erect a 
fort on a spot, which he did not know was holy 
ground ; but no sooner had the building been 
completed than a Jogi, who was seated in a cave 
on the side of the hill, pulled a thread out of his 
garments, and immediately the fort fell to the 
ground. Seven times the fort was built, seven 
threads were pulled from the Jogi*s garment, and 
seven times the fort became a ruin. Sadji, sorely 
puzzled to account for these wonders, sat reflect- 
ing one moonlight night when he observed the 
Jo^i burning incense. Sadji, making a profound 
salatation to the sage, sat down beside him, and 
thus reverently addressed him : — " Mahirdj ! I 
have seven times built a fort on this hill and 
seven times it has fallen to the ground." The 
Jogi turned to his disciple and said : — ** Go to my 
spiritual father and throw into the cave seven 
images of flour and betel-nut, and say ' let Sadji 
be consumed with Are.' " Seven times the disciple 
threw wheaten images into the cave and seven 
times they were consumed in the name of Sadji. 
Sadji ran and clasped the feet of the sage, who 
said :^»« Are you yet alive after 1 have consumed 
you seven times with fire ? '* The chief replied : — 
" Through thy protection, O Jogi ! I am still alive : 
forgive my fault, I beseech thee. I have spent 
l^khs of rupees in seven times building a fort on 
this hill, and on rising and looking iu the morn- 
ing 1 have as often beheld it a ruin. Tell me, 
I pray, how this has happened." The Jogi 



answered :— " It is because the hill is mine. Build 
it in the name of me, Kanthar Plr, and it will 
remain immovable." He followed the sae^e's 
counsel and built the fort of Kanthkot.— Frt/w 
Forbes* Rds Mdla. 

934. South Mirzapur — • Aborigines— Don- 
keys. — All these aboriginal tribes consider a 
donkey a most ill-omened animal and will have 
nothing to do with it. — W, Crooke, 

935. Lizard and Chamelion ~ Belief re- 
garding. — If a lizard drops on you from the 
roof or a chamelion attacks you, it is a sign of 
approaching good fortune. Such is the belief 
among the Hindus and Muhamadans both. — M. 
Mahmud Beg, 

936. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Forts 
built by Demons.— The Patfiris say that on the 
borders of the states of Sirguja and Ratanpur 
there is a tank known as the Kdri Am Bkikam 
Tdldb which was built by the Asuras. There are 
in this place two separate tanks. If you wash 
rice in one tank its dust bubbles up in the other. 
— W^. Crooke, 

937. Bibi Kamal— Her Shrine.— There is 
a shrine of Bibi Kamal at Kiko, half-way between 
Gaya and Patna. She was a half-crazy woman 
whose sister was married to the famous Saint 
Sharf-ud-din, of Muner. Her spirit is believed to 
haunt the place, and all persons, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, who are troubled with ghosts or 
spiiits, come and stay at her shrine for a few 
dsLys.^Cunningham : Archaological Reports, Vol. XVI f 

[This is a common story. There is a shrine in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, of which the same story is told. These archaeo- 
logical reports which are not readily accessible, contain a good 
deal of folklore amidst a mass of rubbish ; it is not easy to 
trace the legends, even with the help of Mr. V. A. Smith's 
excellent index. Extracts will occasionally be given in future 
numbers of iV. &* Q.^Ed]. 

938. A Folktale from Kumaun.^ 

Rdjd ke dhani main dhani : 
Rdjd merd dhana ko dhani : 
Lechhiyo tan khaiyo kan. 

What is the king's wealth compared with mine ? 
By my wealth the king is wealthy. 
If he took my wealth, why could he not enjoy 
it? 

The above are the three notes sung by an 
active little bird known as the Pydrarhi. Once 
while catching insects on the ground the bird 
found a copper coin, which she took up in her 
beak, and flew about singing the first line. The 
king heard it and, enraged at her impudence, took 
the coin from her. Then she struck up the second 
line, and the king in shame returned the coin to 
her. As soon as she received it back she burst 
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out in the third line. Mora/.— It is below the 
dignity of a great man to mind the petty imperti- 
nences of small people.^ Pandit Gangadat Upreti. 

939. South Mirzapur^Aborigines— Meet- 
ing Omens. — The Korwas say that it is unlucky 
on a journey for a jackal to cross the road from 
the right or for the suiya bird to call on the right 
hand. If this bird call en the left it is lucky. 
The Patdris and Majhw&rs consider that if a 
nilgde cross the road from the right the journey 
should be abandoned. They also consider the 
suiya calling on the left a good omen. The 
Bhuiydrs consider it a good omen to meet a tiger, 
bear, or jackal, on the left : on the right it is 
unlucky. Meeting a hare or a one-eyed man is a 
bad omen. Meeting a woman with a full water 
pot or a lame man is fortunate. With the Khar- 
wars the loud call of the parrot is a bad omen.— 
W, Crooke, 

940. Water Demons. — Many tales are told 
of the adventures of fishermen with WHter demons. 
Generally at sunset the demon appears in the 
form of a turban, which attaches itself to his 
hook, and never ends as long as he continues 
pulling it to land. The fright generally brings 
on fever. — H. M. Hanif. 

941. Sneezing—Muhammadans.— 

Chinkat khdi^ 
Chinkat nahdi, 
Chinkat parghar najdi. 

You may eat when sneezing, you may bathe 
when sneezing, but you must not go to another's 
house when sneezing. 

It means that there is not much harm in eating 
or bathing when you or somebody else has 
sneezed; but it is not good to go to another 
person's house when you or somebody else has 
sneezed.— Af. Mahmud Beg. 

942. A Proverb on Lucky Days for wear- 
ing new clothes. — (Para. 92).— 

Kaprd pahriye tin bdr, 
Budh, Biphe, Sukrabdr; 
Atke chdrS Ittwdr. 

As a rule, new clothes should be worn for the 
first time on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday ; 
but if one cannot help it, new clothes may be 
worn on Sunday. — Kunwarjwdld Prasad. 

943. Punjab— The Exorcism of a Pir- A 
Story.—" One day, about three years ago, as 
I was riding along near Amritsar, I met a 
poor friend who, on seeing me, burst into tears, 
and said : — " Sir ! I have no money, and I stand 
greatly in need of a rupee, kindly bestow one on 
me." I drew one from my pocket and gave it to 
him, askinfi: what was the cause of such distress. 
** Alas ! sir," said he, ** my mit has been ill for 



two months, and has been nothing bettered by 
all the medicines of the physicians. Twice every 
night and day she falls into fits, and says there is 
a Pir in her head. She is shadow-smitten, and 
calls herself the Red Fairy." I asked him •« what 
is your wife's name ? " He told me •• Karima." 
I perceived that his wife was playing him false, 
and endeavouring to gain the ascendancy over 
him. So I said to him : — ** Husen Bakhsh,my good 
friend, be comforted. I possess a charm so po- 
tent that if I only breathe on any one who is 
possessed, the Pir immediately takes to flight." 
On hearing this he was delighted. •« God bless 
you, sir," said he. '* If you will come to my house 
and breathe upon my wife I shall esteem it a 
great act of charity," ** I must first go home and 
bathe," said I ; •* but go you home and ask all the 
women whether they have any objections to my 
coming." On asking the women he found that 
they all consented, except his wife who, feigning 
fits, maintained that if any one came to breathe 
on her she would break his head. All the same. 
I went, taking a whip in my hand. He placed a 
chair for me. Sitting down I looked fixedly at 
the woman. Her eyes were red and her brow 
contracted with excitement. She abused every 
body, and I did not escape my share of bad Ian* 
guage. ** The shadow of a Pir," she said, *' has 
fallen upon me, who is not to be driven awa^' by 
breathing. This Labor Maulavi had better go 
home, for if he breathes on me he will himself 
be seized by the sickness." On hearing this I 
smiled, and told her husband to make her sit 
down in front of me. He did so, and I said to 
her:— •• Nowtell me what yourname is ?" In great 
anger she replied, «* I am the Red Fairy." I kept 
gently muttering for half an hour and blowing 
on the whip, after which I gave her a smart blow 
across the shoulders. She remained perfectly 
silent. Again I read her another such lecture, 
breathing all the time on the whip, and then 
gave her two hard blows on the back. She 
immediately came to her senses and exclaimed : — 
*' My dear Maulavi, for Heaven's sake do not 
beat me any more. I am quite well now." I said 
to her :— ** O Red Fairy I what is your name?" 
and she meekly replied : — *• My name is Karima." 
Then I said to her:—** Twice I have breathed on 
you, and I must do so a third time, that the 
shadow may never fall on you again ; " and 1 made 
as if I would beat her the third time. But she 
swore a thousand oaths that she was now perfectly 
recovered, and would never be visited by the 
sickness again ; adding—** Maulavi, you are un- 
doubtedly a very wise man.** At last I took my 
leave, convinced that women being shadow- smit- 
ten was all a deception, for I never had any 
previous practice in such cases, neither had I 
any charm, but applied a remedy solely of my 
own contrivance — Ffom the Yddeidr-i-Chishti fy 
Maulavi Nut Ahmad Chishti. 
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944. South Mirzapur— Kharwars — Their 
Customs. — (Continued from para. 890). They 
will not name the pig, tree squirrel, hare, jackiil, 
red monkey, bear, in the morning. If they have 
to name them they call the pig lamtot banaila, the 
squirrel ckikhura, the hare chaugora (four-legged), 
and patlkarghuswa (he that lives in the rocks), the 
jackal $igo, the red monkey pat makari^ the bear 
jaoariya. When any one is killing a tiger they 
retire out of view and will not look at its dead 
body. If they go with any one to hunt a tiger 
it will never show itself. On the feast of the 
Nagpanchami in Sdwan < August) the horns of 
the cattle are smeared with oil, and they are fed 
with salt. Where a man has been killed by a 
tiger his ghost is propitiated with an offering of 
a female goat or fowl. When the Sdmbhar stag 
eats the leaves of the kakoy and mdmar trees it 
is a sign of abundance of rain. According to the 
amount of leaves eaten so much will be the 
amount of the rain. The signs of rain are when 
the throat of the chameleon (girgit) gets red, 
and the under hairs of a buffalo's tail get scarlet, 
and the paddy birds collect round the cattle as 
they graze, and the peacocks cry. Similarly, 
when the mosquitoes begin to bite hard rain is 
coming. Witches very commonly take the forms 
of tigers. When the demons which live in the 
hakera and semal trees are on the move a little 
bird called the kusat sees them and raises the 
alarm. They tell of a Kharwdr who once saw 
the snake godling (Ndg Dcota) laying its eggs. 
When the Ndg Deota saw him it came and rolled 
itself at his feet. Then the man asked him what 
he wanted. The Ndg asked him to throw the 
eggs into a water hole. He made a sort of litter 
of bamboos and put all the eggs on it, and went 
with the Nag to the water hole. The Nag 
plunged in. He was afraid to go in, but the Nag 
said :— ** Come on ! don't be afraid." Wnen he 
went in the water dried up, and he took the eggs 
to the resting place of the Nag. The man re- 
mained there eight days, and the Ndg entertained 
him royally. His relatives thought that a tiger 
had carried him oft, and prepared to do the loth- 
day ceremony (daswdn) for him. When tue Nag 
heard this he said :— ** Your people think you are 
dead. Now ask whatever you want.*' He asked 
for a brass pot {batua)^ spoon ikarchhul), and pan 
(karaki). The Nag gave them to him and let 
him go. When he came home he found his 
clansmen preparing to do the loth-day cere- 
mony. They asked him about it, but he said 
nothing till he was on the point of death, when 
he told this story. — W. Crooke, 

(To be continued.) 

945. South Mirzapur. — The Baiswar 
Tribe.— (Continued from para. 882). The boy is 



fed with grain when 6 months old. On that 
day his name is fixed by a Brdhman and the 
brotherhood are entertained. A man may marry 
a second time if there is anything wrong with the 
first wife. Widow-marriage is forbidden. But 
this rule does not apply to virgin widows whose 
marriage has not been consummated. Such girls 
are married with all the usual ceremonies. In 
some cases some remuneration is made to the 
family of her deceased husband, but there is no 
fixed rule. Children of such marriages have all 
the usual rights. Cases of adultery are usually 
concealed. The same is the case with unmarried 
girls. Persons who die of cholera or small-pox 
are thrown into running water. Those who die 
of other diseases are cremated. The bones are 
sometimes taken to the Ganges, but more usually 
thrown into some neighbouring stream. When 
a man dies a vessel of water is hung on the 
branch of a pipal tree, a hole is made in the 
bottom, and the contents are allowed to drop on ' 
the ground, while a lump of butler is burnt on 
the top. It is the duty of the person who sets fire 
to the pyre to fill this vessel with water and 
light the lamp daily. No one touches him for 
10 days, and in that interval he has to cook for 
himself. On the 10th day is the ghdt ceremony. 
The brotherhood assemble at some water and 
are all shaved : and a Brahman makes 10 balls 
(pinda) of rice. On that day the water vessel, 
which had been kept regularly filled, is broken. 
Then the Mahdbrahman is fed as well as the 
brotherhood. Thirteen days after 16 pitidas are 
made. On that day Br^limans are fed After 
six months and a year the usual ceremonies are 
performed. On these occasions the brotherhood 
and Bidhmans are fed. — W. Crookc. 



946. Sarrafs in the Punjab.— The common 
agency for the distribution of the precious 
metals is that of the sarrdf* The sarrdf is an 
indispensable complement to the sundrs trade. 
He is equally indispensable to the customer. 
Sometimes a customer will order his jewelUry 
through the sarrdf and the sarrdf employs a 
goldsmith, but remains responsible for the work. 
In a few cases the sarrdf provides ready-macie 
jewellery, which is worked for him by gold- 
smiths, whom he keeps on a monthly stipend. 
To a man who wants bullion to give to the 
sundr the sarrdf will sell gold and silver, or he 
will sell ornaments at the cost price of the 
metal. When a man has had an ornament com- 
pleted, he takes it to a sarrdf (generally for pre- 
caution's sake — to the sarrdf of another village) 
for the sarrdf to test and weigh. The sarrdf for a 
small commission values the gold and silver, and 
settles the price of the article. In the same way 
every goldsmith has his sarrdf: the $a^4/ watches 
the fluctuations of the value of the metals, and 
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being the great importer of bullion and wholesale 
vendor of old jewellery, he is practically the gold- 
smith's bank. He advances bullion to the sundr^ 
the amount to be payable after a certain interval ; 
and if paid before the appointed time, discount is 
given : if after, interest is charged. In Jullun- 
dur the ordinary rate of discount for ready- 
money is quoted at i|| per cent., and interest at 
7| per cent. Such advances are made when the 
goldsmith is in arrears with his orders, when 
the customer orders his bullion through the sundr^ 
or when the customer cannot advance the full 
amount of the bullion required. In transmitting 
to the artizan goldsmith, the sarra/will of course 
sell the metals at a profit. The extent of the 
profit is given in Umballa at 8 annas per cent, 
or. gold and i per cent, on silver ; in Hissdr it is 
put at 4 annas per told on gold and 8 annas per 
loo folds silver. The sartdf has the reputation 
of being generally a trustworthy man ; but as he 
lends to the goldsmith on little or no security, 
and his position as arbitrator on the goldsmith's 
work is a tempting one, he is said at times to 
connive with the sundr to the detriment of the 
purchaser. He is at times too implicated in the 
melting down of stolen ornaments. 

947. Mirzapur— Bhuiyars— Panchayats.— 
They have a Panch, but no members nor chair- 
man. When anything happens, ten or so of the 
clansmen, who happen to be present, sit and 
settle it. They only sit about cases concerning 
marriage, adultery, &c. Refusal to obey the 
Panch involves excommunication.— (i^. Croohe. 

948. Mirzapur— Ghasiyas— Panchayats.— 
They have a Panchayat for every three or four 
villages, the chairman of which is the most 
respectable and intelligent elder. There are no 
elected members ; every adult has a seat. They 
sometimes admit witnesses from other tribes as 
well as their own. No oath is given. — W, Crooke, 

949. Marriage among Khattris. — It is 

customary among them that the hand of the 
bride is demanded frcm the side of the bride- 
groom. When the fajther or the grandfather, as 
the case may be, accepts the proposal, he sends 
for the horoscope of the intended bridegroom 
and gets it compared with that of the bride. It 
is said that 36 things, called gun, are to be com- 
pared in each horoscope, and out of these if at 
least 18 agree, the marriage can take place, other- 
wise it is refused. The Brihmans are always 
asked to do the business of comparing. When 
the horoscope agrees, the father of the bride 
sends on an auspicious day, to the would-be bride- 
groom, at least one rupee with some/4i» (beetle), 
supdri (nut), and a little roli (red powder). This 



ceremony is called Hka. It is to denote that the 
marriage has been fixed. After this the father, 
as well as the other members of the family of the 
bride, do not take or eat anything belonging to 
the bridegroom or his relatives. The father, or 
the guardian of the bride, has to fix the date for 
marriage, of which notice is given to the members 
of the bridegroom's party. With the letter inti- 
mating the date fixed, a remittance is sent, called 
fdk kharchi (passage-money), the lowest amount 
of which is Rs. 7. On receipt of this letter the 
marriage party starts to the bride's residence. 
The younger brother or other young relatives 
of the bride go to receive this party from a dis- 
tance of one or two miles, or from the railway 
station (if it is coming by rail). At this time a 
small present is made from the bride's side to 
that of bridegroom. After this they are located 
in a house furnished with beds, &c. It is compul- 
sory on the members of the family of the bride 
to give them food on their arrival, the lowest 
amount of which is seven pHris (bread). After this 
the party should arrange itself for the food, &c 
Now the preliminary marriage ceremony begins. 
All the brotherhood are invited to take part in it. 
On the date of marriage the bridegroom goes to 
the house of the bride on horse back with a 
sword in his hand, dressed like a soldier, his head- 
dress being a mukat (crown). Khattris never wear 
the maur as people of other caste do. Two or 
three days after the marriage the party returns, 
the only ceremony on their return being the 
worship of the local god or goddess. The remark- 
able features among the Khattris are that no 
contract is made among them for marriage 
expenses, &c., and that useless and showy things, 
such as fireworks, band, music, decorations, and 
dancing, &c., are strictly forbidden in such cere- 
monies. The dowry is left entirely at the disposal 
of the bride's father, who can give whatever he 
likes: the bridegroom's party cannot demand 
anything. Of course, the father of the bride 
gives as much as he can of his own accord. ~i?a/ 
Bahadur : Fyzabad, 

950. Punjab.— The Sunars as a caste.— 
Talking of the sundrs at para. 634 of his Censiis 
Report, Mr. Ibbetson says that they would appear 
to be a true caste : and the information now forth- 
coming seems to confirm in a sense this surmise. 
In parts of the country we find jAts and even 
Biluchis working as goldsmiths, but they are 
classed as separate from sundrs proper ; and a 
sundr himself becoming a munshi or clerk, although 
he may pass himself off as a Khattri, always re- 
mains a sundr in the eyes of the people. Even in 
the case of the Musalmdn tribes practising as 
sundrs, noticed below, the interfusion with the 
original sundrs is far from complete. The sundrs 
are very uniformly and widely dispersed, beiog 
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found in nearly every village, and yet it is quite 
exceptionally* that they ever appear as village 
servants, receiving a share of the produce from 
the cultivators. In Kulu the sundrs nearly all 
own land, which they would seem to have ac- 
quired and settled along with the other families 
of the village to which they belong. ** The sundr" 
says Mr. Ibbetson, •* prides himself on being one 
of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
janeoox sacred thread; but his social standing 
is far inferior to that of the mercantile and most 
of the agricultural classes, though superior to 
that of many, or perhaps of all other, artizans. 
In Delhi it is said they are divided into the Desi 
who do and the Deswdla who do not practise 
iiiafne'a.'f and that the Deswdla sundt ranks im- 
mediately below the Banya, This is probably 
true if the religious standard be applied ; but 
I fancy a ]kt looks down on a sundr as much 
below him."4: lo Kohdt the Hindu sundr is said 
to be equal in position to the Arora ; and the 

t Musalmin sundr's rank is above that of the 

I Musalmdn menial castes. 

j • The sundrs will be found classed as village servants in one 
I of Mr. Pursei 's Jullundur Assessment Reports, 

t In Hissar the sundrs are divided into Desi and Bagri, but 
the only distinction is that the latter cannot do the fine \bdrik) 
work : the fonner do. 
X See para. 229, Kamal Settlement Report, 

951. The Title of Singh applied to Brah- 
mans. — General Cunningham's question qucted 
io note 553, as to whether a Brdhman ever takes 
the title of Singh, is answered in the inscription 
translated in Mr. Martin's note No. 603. One of 
the Brihman warriors mentioned is called Hira 
Singh. I have had two Brdhman chaprasies 
who prided themselves on their knowledge of 
ikikdf, and in consequence called themselves 
Singh. A Brdhman in a military or ^«flsi-military 
position, or even in an executive office, constantly 
assumes the title. The family, of which the now 
Rijas of Ajudhiya come, affords several well- 
known instances. Skeman's Journey through Oudh, 
M l^p, 150, names the sons of Purandar, son of 
Mangal Brihman, of Bhojpur, — ist, Rajd Bakh- 
tawar Singh ; 2nd, Parsan Singh ; 3rd, Rdj4 Dar- 
san Singh ; 4th, Meha Singh ; 5th, Debi Singh. 
There is not a Parshad amongst them. For other 
instances, vide Sleeraan Passim, ^D, C. BaiUie, 

952. Rhymes on Castes.— 

Til gut bhojan, Turak mitdi, 
Pahile mitht pdchhe karudi. 

Eating til (sesame), gur (coarse sugar) mixed 
together and friendship with a Turk (Muham- 
madan) are sweet in the beginning, bitter in the 
cod. (They are very wicked, and there is fear 
of the boat going down in such company). 

Kariyd Brdhman, gord Sudra^ 
Inse dare Mahd Rudra. 



Even the great god Riidra (Mahddev) is afraid 
of a dark complexioned Brdhman and a fair com- 
plexioned Sudra. 

Sassd, sdmp, sardogi, kihri, sih, hildo, 
Yeh apne nahin hoenge kitnd diidh pUdo. 

A hare, a serpent, a sardogi, a lion, a tiger and 
a cat,— these will never be faithful, feed them with 
as much milk as you can. 

Bcswa, bandar ^ agni.jal^ 
Kuti, katak, kdldr ; 
Yih dashon nahin dpnc 
Suji, sua Sundr, 

Never trust these ten— they are all faithless— 
a prostitute, a monkey, fire, water, a procuress, 
an army, a kalar (distiller), a tailor, a parrot and 
a goldsmith.— Pandit Kdsi Nath, 



953- Karama Jhumata.— A hunting song of 
the Korwas on the Chota Nagpur border. 

Tore pichhwarawa pdnch per mahuwd hankabe, ho 
nanado, 
Rojhani chariya charijdi. 
Ldlsdh Gnldhdh donon dudh bhaiyd hankabe, ho 
nanado, 
Chald bhaiyd rojh mdr de. 
Koun bhaiyd dhare lapaki tupakiyd hankabe, hi 
nan ado, 
Koun bhaiya dhare pdncho ban. 
Bare bhaiyd dhare lapaki iapakiyd hankabe, ho 
nanado, 
Chhote bhaiyd dhare pdncho ban. 
Jab Idgi chhote bhaiyd dhare pdncho bdn hankabe, ho 
nanado^ 
Chal bhaiyd rojh mdr de. 
Ek paniya sdro sasri dgujd le hankabe, ho nanado, 

Sahunche rojhni kar khoj, 
Khutwd kdti kdti dhorhwd dhasde hankabe, ho 
nanado^ 
baswd kdtke atwd baudhde. 
Jab Idgi bdnswa kaidi antwd bdndhi bandhdi 
hankabe, 
Ubinir rakhhe hhanwdr. 
Jab Idgi bdns katiya dntd bdndhe hankabe, ho 
nanado, 
Donon bhaiyd baithejanghd jor. 
yhin bhaiyd hilbe jhin dolbe hankabe, ho nanado, 

Jhin bhaiyd hiyard doldwa. 
Ek ghari bitle pahar gharl bitle hankabe, ho nanado, 

KaiahUn na dwe ban ke rojh. 
Beriyd ke dubte jonhaiyd raph de hankabe, ho 
nanado, 
Thauakat dwe ban ke rojh. 
Bare bhaiyd kanai main maron hankabe, ho nanado, 

Chhote bhaiyd tir chhatkdye. 
Jan Idgi chhote bhaiyd tir chhatkdye hankabe, ho 
nanado, 
Banuki badri ghahardye. 
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ydb Idgi hanu ki hadri ghahardye hankahe^ho nanado 

Rojhni gir U arardi. 
Katke hhaiyd nngi chingi banswd hankahc^ ho 
nanado ^ 
Rojhni ke hwai sangiyae. 
Hatty arc gohare anoan Upde hankabe, ho nanado, 

Gajmotin chouki purdye. 
Jah Idgi gajmotin chaukd purdye hankabe, ho 
nanado y 
Rojhni ke Idni mardye, 
Machiyd baithi matyd barhaitin hankabe, ho 
nanado t 
Kah maiyd rojhni keri moL 
Kd as kahon rojhni kc niol hankahe, ho nanado^ 

Rojhni kar mol pdnch paild dhdn. 
Bails mohar okar ddnt jiyabe tain Idkh baris hankabe, 

Bhal kahe rojhni kar mol. 
Refrain. Drive (then) along (or away), O 

sister-in-law. 
At the back of your house there are five 
mahuwa trees. Refrain. 
There graze the deer, 
L^lsdh and Gulalsdh are two own brothers. 
Refrain. 
Go brother and slay the deer. 
Which brother will quickly take the gun? 
Refrain. 
Which brother will take the five arrows ? 
The big brother has quickly taken the gun. 
Refrain. 
The younger brother has taken the five 
arrows. 
While the younger brother is taking the five 
arrows. Refrain. 
Go brother and slay the deer. 
The brother-in-law and father-in-law have 
gone a step ahead. Refrain. 
And on reaching the place search for the 
deer. 
Cut (trees) down to the stumps and throw 
them into the ravine. Refrain. 
Cut bamboos and make a covert. 
While the bamboos are being cut and a 
covert is being made. Refrain. 

place a peephole. 

While they are cutting the bamboos and 
making the covert. Refrain. 
Both the brothers are squatting down. 
Don't move, brother, don't stir. Refrain. 

Don't let your heart flutter. 
One hour is gone, three hours have gone. 
Refrain. 
How is it the forest deer does not come ? 
At the time of the setting (of the sun) when 
the stars shine. Refrain. 
Then comes the forest deer making a noise 
as he comes. 
The elder brother says *• I will slay." Refrain. 
The younger brother discharged an arrow. 
While the younger brother was shooting ofiT 
his arrow. Refrain. 



The gun (went off) (with a noise like) 
thunder. 
While the gun went off" with a noise hke 
thunder. Refrain. 
The deer falls down without getting a step 
further. 
Brother having cut down a strong bamboo. 
Refrain. 
Let us carry (home) the deer slung between 
us. 
Having plastered the court-yard with fresh 
cow-dung. Refrain. 
They prepare a clean place as tho' marked 
out with pearls. 
While they prepare a clean place as the' 
marked out with pearls. Refrain. 
They bring the deer and put it down. 
The venerable old mother sits down on the 
chair. Refrain. 
«* Ay mother I what is the worth of the 
deer ? " 
" What shall I say as to the price of the 
deer ? " Refrain. 
** Is it worth five measures of rice ? " 
'* Why its teeth are two and thirty mohurs— 
may you live a hundred thousand years." 
Refrain. 
Well hast thou told the worth of the deer. 

954. South Mirzapur — Manners and Cas- 
toms of the Bayars, an Aboriginal Tribe.— 
Some of these people engage in agriculture: 
others in service of various kinds. They profess 
to worship Mahadeva and Paramesar. They say 
they came originally from Benares 1,000 years 
ago. There are seven sub-divisions in the tribe— 
Kanaujia, Sarwdr^ Barwdr, Mahto, Kahanto, Kdsi, 
and Barhar. These sub-divisions are exogamous. 
The Kanaujias intermarry only with Sarwdrs^ Bof* 
wdrs, and Mahtos. The others intermarry among 
themselves. They are considered Bayirs of a 
lower grade. Boys are married after the age of 
eight years. First the boy's father or some other 
relation goes to search for a girl. The preli- 
minary negotiations are never made by the father 
of the girl. When the boy's father goes to the 
bride's house, he does obeisance to her father in 
the form of Rdmrahdri, After this the matter is 
discussed. When the business is settled the girl 
is sent for and inspected by the boy's friends. 
Her age is ascertained. Nothing is given at this 
time by either party. After the betrothal they 
ask a Brahman to fix a favourable time for send- 
ing the marriage invitation (lagan). On the day 
fixed the boy's father, accompanied by two or 
three of his relations, takes i| ser turmeric, 
1^ ser coarse sugar, and i^ ser sesamum oil to 
the bride's house. He makes over these things 
to the bride's father. He in return feeds them 
on rice, pulse, and vegetables, and dismisses them 
next morning.^'Ii^. Crooke, 
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955. Old Tombs in Calcutta.— (Continued from para. 
893). Justice Hyde was one of the Puisne Judges of 
the Supreme Court, in which he spent 21 years longer 
than those Judges ordinarily stay now. Colonel Kyd 
distinguished for his Botanic researches, and William 
Chambers, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court, noted 
for his Persian studies and Biblical translation. 
In the Mission Burial-ground the oldest tomb is of 
1773 ; ii^ tbe New Burial-ground, of 1793 ; in 
Tiretta Burial-ground, of 1796 ; the Hospital Burial- 
ground " on the banks of the Gunga," 1786 ; the 
Church of the Virgin, 17 12 ; the inscriptions— Latin, 
Portuguese and English— By takannah, 1787 ; Greek, 
1777 ; inscriptions in Greek ; Orphan ground, Howrah, 
1791. Out of Calcutta the oldest tombs are Dum-Dum, 
1790; Barrackpore, 1783; Serampore, 1745; Chander- 
nagore, 1729, viz.^ that of Monsieur Blanchatiere, Director 
of the French East India Company ; Chinsurah, 1743; 
Bandel, 17 s(>^— Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXV, p. 167. 



956. Epitaph on \he traveller, Tom Coryate, written 
by his friend Rev. Mr. Terry. — 

Here lies the wanderer of his age, 

Who living did rejoice. 
Not out of need but choyce 

To make his life a pilgrimage. 

He spent full many pretious dales 

As if he had his being 
To waste his life in seeing 

More thought to spend, to gain him praise. 

Some weaknesses appeared his stains ; 

Though some seem very wise, 
Some yet are otherwise. 

Good gold may be allowed its grains. 

Many the places which he ey'd. 

And though he should have been 
In all parts yet unseen 

His eye had not been satisfy'd. 

To fill it when he found no room, 

By the choyce things he saw, 
In Europe and vast Asia, 

Fell blended in this narrow tomb. 

[Thomas Coryate was born 1577 ; died at Surat, December, 
1617. •• Coryate* s CrudUies : hastily gobUd up in Jive moHthi 
traiellt^** wai published in 1611.— liD.] 



PHILOLOGY. 



957* N.-W. P.— A Marriage Song.— 

Sakhi lain hiin hat I nisi dekkat hin, 
Jinha pat vai bhai hin nichhdwariydn. 
Jab pnni ^akyai halo n.ero tabai. 
Sab j^dya uihin Braj ddwariydn, 
Ansua bharidwat mere ajo, 
Sumer^ unki pag panwat iydn, 
Kaho Kohahi hamdr^ wai kuun laga'n i 
Jink^ sang kheli hin bhdwariydn T 



A little girl who has been married does not understand 
anything about it and speaks to her girl friend. 

My dear ! you also saw last night that every one was 
giving presents to so-and-so. W^ien he put his hand on 
mine all the ladies of Braj began their songs. My eyes 
run with tears when 1 remember his footsteps. Tell me 
who is he and what relation have 1 with him ? In whose 
company 1 had to make the marriage circuits round the 
holy fire.—Bhdn Parldp Tiwdri, 



958. An aboriginal Song from South Mirzapur.— 

Chameliban chhdirahe Mahrdjd. 
Kore kagajvd pai chilhiyd likh bhejedn 

Khabarndhi paydn, Mahrdjd, 
Maiyd sang kkaivai, bahin sang khelvai^ 

Birnai dekhi rahvai Mahrdjd, 

Maharajd (my love or idol) is still staying in the 
jungle of jasmine flowers. 

I sent him a letter on a white (or unused) piece of 
paper, but nothing has been heard from him. 

(Such being the case, I propose to go to my parent's 
house, and there) I would take my food with my mother, 
play with my sister, and pass my time by loving my 
brother. 



959. Coryate'8 Speech to the Emperor Jahangir.— 
The following will be a curiosity to Persian scholars. 
It is the speech made by the traveller Coryate to the 
Emperor jahanglr as recorded by him : — 

Hazaret AaUum fennah salamel, fooker Daruees 
Jehan^eshta hastain ke inja amadam az wellayate door^ 
yanne as mulk In^lizan, ke Kessanaion peshem mushacas 
cardand ke wellayate ntazcoor derra kehs tnagrub bood^ ke 
mader hamma Jazsaert dunyast, Sahbebbe amadnne 
mari inja boosti chnr cheez ast, arwal be dedane mobarrek 
deedare, Hazaret ke seete caramat ba hamma Frankestan, 
reeseed ast ooba tamam mulk Musalmanan. Der sheene- 
aan awsaffe Hazaret daneeda amadam be deedane feelpay 
Hazaret kin chunin janooar dar heech mulk na dedam. 
Seum bray deedane namwer daryaee shumma Gunga he 
satdare hamma daryaha duniast. Chahnrum een ast, 
ke yee Jermawne alishaion amayet fermyand^ ke betwanam 
der wellayate Usbeck rajtan ba shahre Samarkand bray 
Zeerat cardan cabbre mobarrecke saheb crawneah awsaffe 
Jang 00 mosahchere 00 der tamam aalum meshoor astbelk 
der wellayate Uzbec eencadee meshoor neest chunan che 
der mule Inglizan ast, dige bishare eshteeac duram be dee 
dane moobarec masare saheb crawneah bray een snheb, he 
awn saman ke Jooker der shahr Stambol boodim ye 
ai'ieb cohua amarat deed»m dertneanye cush rtawg nasdec 
shnhe mascoor coja ke Padshaw Eezawiaion ke namesh 
Manuel bood ke saheb crawfieah cush tnehmannee aseem 
caf da bood, baad az gristane Sultan Bajasetra az jange 
aseem ke shuda bood nasdec shahre Bursa coanja ke saheb 
crawn Sultan Bojasetra der Zenieera tellajo bestand, 00 
der cafes nahcuicmdeen char chees meera as moolke man 
Jumbaneed t*i inja. As mule Room 00 Arran fieeada 
geshta as door der een mule reseedam, ke char hnsor 
phnrsong raw darod beshare derd 00 mahnet casheednm 
ke heeh ches der een dunnia een atder mnhnet ne casheed- 
ast brtiy deedune moobarec dedare Hazretet awn roos ke 
be tacte shaugh in shaughee mushara/fermoodand. 
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960. A Proverb on the Beger.— 
Vekhi teri tkali, 
Bdjrike na lagdd biir, 
Mothdn na lagdi phaU 
Je satf^ur m ikuthiydn 
Par na Iddn (Us iknli, 

I have seen your thali (Bdgar). The b^ra does not 
blossom, nor does the moth bear fruit. O god do not 
bring distress (potsherds) on the Thali country. 

96X. Sirsa — Village names. — (Continued from para. 
803). The village is often known by the name of the tribe 
or clan who form the chief portion of the inhabitants — a 
Sikkwdla^ KasalydnwdUty /Cum/tdrwdla, /a/wdli, Sohu- 
wdXn^ BhangUy Jho^ar^ Sukherewdla^ Thirdf, Only in a 
few cases is it known by the name of the former residence 
of the colonists. Often a village got its name from some 
conspicuous feature of the surrounding landscape, e. g.^ 
Ratta Tibba Patli Ddbar or shallow marsh ; Ganjia or 
bald hillock ; Dhau\pdliya or white banks ; Kallar Khera 
or barren ; kanka'wdia or stony ; Rordnwdla or stony ; 
QabrwdlOy from an old tomb ; Afasilan^ from an old 
mosque ; Math, from an old domed-building ; Chkdtriydn- 
wala, from an old tomb ; Qilai, Kot, Kotli^ Burjan, Chou- 
burja, from old forts ; Khwdja Khera, from the proximity 
of the tomb of Khwdja Sdhib; Awa and Pajawa, from old 
brick kilns ; Kandwala, from a wall ; Khola Muhammad, 
from a deserted house. Similarly Kuiyyan was so called 
from the number of wells ; Khdriydn^ because the water 
was salt ; Khubban and Chilkant Dhab, from the clayey 
soil of their ponds; Pa^hkosi and 5a/^^j/, because five and 
seven kos distant from Abohar ; Joriya Khera, from its 
pair of ponds. A great many villages took their names 
from their ponds or hollows. Such names were often 
derived from the grasses abundant in the neighbourhood, 
e, ;f., Kakhanwali, DaJnvala, Panmwafi, Kheowali or the 
ponds where kakkh, dab, panni or khavi grasses 
abounded or Khippanwali where wild hemp {khifi) was 
iovLTi^^SeUUment Report, fi, 312. 

(To be continued). 



ANTIQUITIES. 

962. Benares. — Fitch's Account of (1583—91).— 
Continued from para.492). Here some are burnt to ashes, 
some scorched in the fire and thrown into the water, and 
dogs and foxes presently eat them. The wives here 
bum with their husbands when they die ; if they will not, 
then heads are shaven, and no account is made of them 
afterwards. The people go all naked, save a little cloth 
bound about their middle. Their women have their 
necks, arms, and ears decked with rings of silver, copper, 
tin, and with round hoops made of ivory, adorned with 
amber stones and with many agates, and they are 
marked with a great spot of red in their foreheads, and 
a stroke of red up to the crown, and so it runneth three 
manner of ways. In the winter, which is our May (sic), 
the men wear c|uilted gowns of cotton like to our mat- 
tresses, and quilted caps like to our great grocers' mortars, 
with a slit to look out at, and so tied down beneath their 
ears. If a man or woman be sick and like to die, they will 
lay him before their idols all night, and that shall keep 
him or make an end of him ; and if he do mend that night, 
his friends will come and sit with him a little and cry, and 
afterwards will carry him to the water's side, and let him 



upon a little raft made of reeds, and so let him go down 
the river. When they are married, the man and woman 
come to the water's side, and there is an old man whom they 
call a Brdhman, that is, a priest, a cow and calf, and a 
cow with calf. Then the man and the woman, the cow 
and calf, and the old man go into the water together, and 
they give the old man a cloth of four yards long, and a 
basket cross-bound with diverse things in it; the cloth he 
layeth on the back of the cow, and then he taketh the 
cow by the end of the tail and sayeth certain words : 
and she hath a copper or brass pot Aill of water, and the 
man doth hold his hand by the old man's hand, and 
the wife's hand by her husband's, and all have the cow 
by the tail, and they pour water out of the pot upon the 
cow's tail, and it runneth through all their hands, and they 
take up water with their hands, and then the old man 
doth tie him and her together by their clothes. Which 
done, they go round about the cow and calf, and then 
they give somewhat to the poor who are always there ; 
and to the Brdhman or priest they give one cow and calf, 
and afterwards go to diverse of their idols and offer 
money, and lie down flat upon the ground, and kiss it 
diverse times and then go their way. Their chief idols are 
black and ill-favoured, their mouths monstrous, their ears 
gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and eyes of gold, 
silver and crlass, some having one thing in' their hands 
and some another. You may not come into the houses 
where they stand with your shoes on. They have con- 
tinually lamps burning before them. — Voyage to Ormus 
and the East Indies : Pinkertofis Collection, Vol, IX, /. 
413. 

963. Benares — Fitch's Account of (1583 — 91).— 
(Continued from para. 962). They never pray but 
in the water, and they wash themselves over head, 
and take up water with both their hands, and turn 
themselves about, and then they drink a little of the 
water three times, and so go to their gods which 
stand in those houses. Some of them will wash 
a place which is their length, and then will pray upon the 
earth with their arms and legs at length out, and will 
rise up and lie down, and kiss the ground twenty or 
thirty times, but they will not stir their right foot And 
some of them will make their ceremonies with 15 or 16 
pots, little and great, and ring a little bell, when they 
make their mixtures 10 or 12 times. And they make a 
great circle of water round their pots and pray, and 
diverse sit by them, and one who reacheth them their pots: 
and they say diverse things over their pots many times, 
and when they have done they go to their gods, and 
strew their sacrifices which they think are very holy, and 
mark many of them, who sit by, on the foreheads, 
which they take as a great gift. Then comes 50 and 
sometimes 100 together to wash in this well and to offer 
to their idols. They have in some of these houses their 
idols standing, and one sitteth by them in warm weather 
with a fan to blow wind upon them ; and when they see 
any company coming, they rin^ a little h>ell which 
hangeth by them, and many give alms, and specially 
those who come out of the country. Many of them 
are black, and have claws of brass with long nails, and 
some ride upon peacocks and other fowls, which are ill- 
favoured with long hawks' bills, and some like one thing 
and some another, but none with a good fan. Among 
the rest there is one which they make great account of ; 
for they say he giveth them all things, both food and 
apparel, and one sitteth always by him with a fon to 
make wind towards him. — Voyage to O'mus and the 
East Indies : Pihkertot^s Collection, Vol, IX, /. 412, sq. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

964. Shah Qasim Sulaimani— The famous 
Chunar Saint. — The following account is taken 
from the Isrdr-Hl-fitghdnit a Persian biography of 
Muhammadan saints : — 

Shih Qisim Sulaimdni was initiated by Afif-ud- 
din Husen, son of Sayyad Muhi-ud-din, in the 
school of Shekh Abdul Qddir Jildni. He was 
born at Peshdwar in 956 Hijri, 1549 A.D. The 
other holy men of the time assured his father, 
Shekh Qadam, that his son would be respected as 
a saint. While the saint was yet in his mother's 
womb a merchant was warned to seek initiation 
from Qdsim, so he came to his father and in- 
formed him of this in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. The merchant then embarked on a voyage, 
but being overtaken by a storm, was in danger of 
shipwreck, and remembering his preceptor Qdsim, 
then only two years old, vowed to offer a cow 
if bis life was saved. Qdsim was at that moment 
playing with the other children, and suddenly 
disappeared. On searching for him his parents 
found his garments wet with sea water. When 
the merchant returned to Peshdwar he went to 
make his obeisance to his spiritual guide. As he 
Md not been born when the merchant started on 



his journey he could not recognize him, and he 
thought it disrespectful to enquire who his pre- 
ceptor was. Qdsim understood his difficulty, and 
the moment he came up, asked him if he had 
brought the cow which he had vowed in the hour 
of his .danger. The merchant threw himself at 
Qdsim's feet and presented a thousand cows.— 
BhdH Pratdf TiwdH. 

(To be continued.) 

965. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Ideas 
as to deceased Spirits.— The Korwas have no 
ceremony to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
The Patdris and Majhwdrs feed the dying man 
with a little rice and curd mixed with a small 
amount of silver, so that he may have no trouble 
in the next world. They tell him to leave this 
body of clay and depart into the next world. 
Then he is burnt. If he was an old man a blud- 
geon (Idthi) and an earthen pot (mitiya) are left 
near the pyre. They give nothing to a young 
person or a child. Near the pyre of an old 
woman they place a weeding spud (hhurpa)^ a 
stick and the wooden stand for the house water- 
pots which they call Uhti, After death they 
believe that the spirit re-visits its former home. 
The Qhasiyasi when a man dies, say ;— *< Father« 
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come home again !" They worship the spirits 
of deceased (pitr) near the family fire-place. 
They o£fer a fowl and pour spirits on the ground 
in their honour. They do not ofifer cakes. If 
the pitf are not worshipped they bring sickness 
on their family. This worship is specially done 
in the month of Phigun (February) ; the souls 
of the good go and live happily with Para- 
mesar. Those of the bad become evil spirits 
(pret). They are sometimes re-born as mos- 
quitoes, lizards, or similar creatures. Paramesar 
has a great pit filled with worms {kita) into 
which the dead are thrown. Query.—ls this a 
reminiscence of some Christian Missionary's 
teaching ?— W^. Crooks. 

966. Punjab — Worship of Pirs. — Nearly 
every caste has its own Pir. The dyers venerate 
Pir Ali Rangrez; the Lohdrs, Hazrat Daiid ; the 
Mehtars, Ldl Pir, and 6dba Faqlr. In almost 
every Muhammadan house there is a dreaded spot 
called the Pir*s corner, where the owner erects a 
little shelf, lights a lamp every Thursday night, 
and hangs up garlands of flowers. Shekh Saddu 
is a favourable Pir with the women, especially 
those who wish to gain an undue ascendancy 
over their husbands. When a woman wishes to 
have a private entertainment of her own she 
pretends to be shadow-smitten, that is, the shadow 
of some Pir, generally Shekh Saddu, has fallen 
upon her, and the unfortunate husband is bound 
to give an entertainment called a Baithak to 
which neither he himself nor any man is allowed 
entrance, for the purpose of exorcising him. It 
is believed that the Pir enters the woman's head 

. and that she becomes possessed, and in that 
frantic state can answer any question which is 
put to her. All the female neighbours accord- 
ingly assemble to have their fortunes told by the 
Pir, and when they are satisfied, they exorcise 
him with music and singing.— From the Yddgdi-i- 
Chishti of Maulavi NUr Ahmad Chishti. 

967. Sub-Division of Hindu Sects.— All 
Hindus, of whatever denomination they may be, 
believe in a Trinity {tir maii) : three persons in 
one God, and no prayer is perfect without the 
recognition of this primary principle. Brdhma, 
the Creator ; Vishnu, the Saviour ; and Mahesh, the 
Destroyer. Br&hma, the creator, is etherial,— the 
soul, — and is not worshipped in any special form. 
Everything created by him is symbolic of him. 
But Hindus are divided into two great classes, 
worshipping either of the two other persons, the 
Saviour or Destroyer. In this they are allowed 
perfect liberty of choice. A father may belong 
to one sect and his son to another. Castes which 
are excluded from entering temples alone, have 
perhaps very little choice, and with few excep- 
tions are worshippers of the Destroyer, evidently 



with the intention that neither of these sects in 
their dividual worship might lose sight of the 
Trinity and Unity. I observe that the worshippers 
of Vishnu wear the trident (tirsul) of Mahadeo on 
their foreheads as a symbol and vice versd. The 
worshippers of Mahadeo mark on their foreheads 
the rainbow (dhanuk) of Vishnu — three curved 
lines from temple to temple. A dot is sometimes 
placed under either of these symbols to represent 
the world, t.^., Brdhma ; but any special form to 
represent this person of the Trinity is considered 
unnecessary, so that a worshipper at the shrine 
of Vishnu with the symbol of Mahadeo on his 
forehead and Brdbma in his soul, worship the 
Trinity, and the same with the other sect. To 
make the matter still clearer, is the legend which 
I need not repeat, of the origin of Ganesa. 
Mahadeo, to appease his consort Parbati, decreed 
that no appeal to the hosts of Heaven could be 
received but through him, and worshippers of all 
denominations are obliged to invoke him before 
any other prayers can be said. He is as it were 
the chain binding the Trinity, and is common to 
the godhead. In fact, so as to clear the way for 
the expected aid of the Deity supposed to be 
presiding over any work a Hindu may be doing, 
it is considered safe to invoke Ganesa. Sri 
Ganesa is for this reason written on the head of 
every literary undertaking.— W^. Cockburn. 

968. The Imambara of Miyan Saheb at 
Gorakhpur.— The ancestors of Roshan Ali Shih, 
the real founder of the Imdntbdra, appear to have 
been natives of the village of Bakhtidrpur, which 
lies about six miles south of Ghazni, in Afghanis- 
tan, whence they migrated to India along with 
some of the early northern invaders. Roshan 
Ali Shdh was a son of Sayyad Ghuldm Ashraf and 
a grandson of Sayyad Aqil, the first illustrions 
man of the family. Roshan Ali Shdh, being a 
very pious man, passed the greater portion of his 
life in a hermitage in the jungles of Gorakhpur, 
in those days a Shikdrgdh of the Nawabs of Oudb. 
Having come to a legacy in 1778 from his mater- 
nal uncle, of the muhalla of Daud Chak, now 
called Miydn B&z&r, he built in 1780 the two 
portions of the main building. When this came 
to the knowledge of Asaf-ud-Daula, he came to pay 
a visit to the shrine and the Danvcsh Roshan Au 
Shdh in 1796. The enclosure with the turrets 
and gates owes its foundation to the piety of the 
Nawab, who made an assignment of 16 villages 
for the maintenance of the shrine in 1203 Fasii 
and also gave a silver T&ziah and some money to 
Roshan Ali Sh&h. The latter was succeeded by 
his own nephew, Ahmad Ali Sh&h, who also re» 
ceived forty ^four villages as jdgif from the British 
Government for his conspicuous loyalty during 
the Mutiny. Through the kindness of the preseot 
enlightened successor of Ahmad Ali Sb&b, bf 
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name Wajid AH Shdh, son of Sanaullah, cousin 
of Ahmad Ali, on mother's side, I had occasion 
to see inside the main building the following in- 
scription on a little wooden arch-way, which gives 
the date of its foundation as X196 Hijri^ corre- 
sponding to 1780:— 

" Ba lutfo mehr Husen, Hasan mahdn roshan^ 
Hazdr yak sad Hijri Nawad chahdr ba san" 

The last word of the first line also points 'out 
tbe real founder.— if. M. Hanif. 

969. Bombay — Strange discovery of an 

Idol. — An odd and curiously characteristic inci- 
dent was related in the Police Superintendent's 
report to the Commissioner of Police recently. 
Four or five days ago a Banya lad professed to 
have had a vision in which he saw an idol appear 
suddenly out of the earth. They prophesy best 
i who best know, and accordingly on Sunday morn- 
ing the idol duly appeared, springing suddenly up 
out of the earth on the seashore near the land's end. 
The news spread like wild fire among the 
Banyas, and excited to a high pitch their religious 
enthusiasm. Large numbers of them repaired to 
the scene of the miracle. The idol was subse- 
quently removed to the bungalow of Mr. Vurdman 
Pandit, where it will be kept for several days. 
Throughout the whole of Sunday and yesterday 
hundreds of Hindus visited the bungalow to pay 
their respects to this mysterious visitant, while 
tiie lad, who foretold its dramatic appearance, is 
the hero of the hour. 

970. The Britbandh Ceremony. — (Conti- 
nuedfrom para. 906). On the night of the bhatwdn, 
where the boy sleeps, a lamp lit with ghi is kept 
continually burning : some one watches him and 
the lamp all night. If the lamp goes out, the 
most dangerous results are expected. Next 
morning a square (chauk) is again made in the 
pavilion in the courtyard. This is done by the 
barber's wife. Here some rori and perfume 
{dasdn) garlands, pan and betelnut, curds and 
sugar, are placed. Three altars are made of sand 
fiom the Ganges for the fire-offering (horn). Some 
mango-wood and mango-leaves known in this 
ceremony as talloy a quantity of ghi, not less 
than i| sers, barley mixed with sugar and ghl 
known as sdkala, are provided. The family-priest 
itarohit) acts as the officiant (dchdraj). Three 
Brahmans known as Brdmha sit before the three 
altars. They must have bathed, but not eaten, 
before they come in. They take a rosary of iulasi 
wood and covering their hands with a cloth, recite 
ihtGayatri, Then the parents cf the boy bathe 
aad get the barber's wife to colour their feet with 



henna. The father wears a new white dhoti and 
a white angochha over his shoulders. The mother 
wears a saffron-coloured dlioti and sheet. A 
Brahman woman, the wife of the family-priest, 
knots the clothes of the father and mother to- 
gether. If the child's mother have died, her 
iSrass-drinking vessel is filled with Ganges water, 
and tied by a string as her representative to the 
clothes of her husband. Then tbe mantri puja is 
done. After this the boy is bathed and is seated 
facing east on the stool in the marriage pavilion. 
The pavohit makes him worship Gauri, Ganesa and 
Prithivi. Then eight Brdhman boys, who have 
not been invested with the sacred thread, are 
called in, nine leaf mats are placed before the 
nine boys, on which sweetmeats are laid. The 
boy for whose benefit the ceremony is being done, 
eats in presence of the other eight boys. Then 
all the hair is shaved off his head. A small 
silver razor is produced by his sister-in-law, and 
with this she touches his head before it is shaved. 
A pit known as the pokhra is dug close by. This 
woman gets a present of a rupee for doing this. 
After this the boy's head is shaved, and he 
becomes like a faqir. The barber gets this silver 
razor as his perquisite, and is invested with a 
saffron sheet and turban. The boy is then bathed 
in Ganges water, and a small loin-cloth [kopin) of 
saffron colour is put on him : and a yellow cloth 
is put round his shoulders. He is then seated on 
the stool, and the Brdhman, who has been repeat- 
ing the Gayatri all the time, does the burnt offer- 
ing (hotn). After this is over the boy bathes the 
feet of the Brihman with Ganges water, which 
he drinks. Then he marks the Brihman's fore- 
head with tori and fixes grains of rice (achhat) on 
it, and presents the Brdhman with a present 
{baran) consisting of a dhotit an angochhi, i| yards 
long, a small brass or copper lota, an dchmanl of 
copper, a copp>er ring known SiSpavitn, a Brdhma- 
nical cord, a betel-nut, and some achhat. He ties 
a 2-anna piece in a corner of the dhoti. These 
presents are tied up in a mat made of kusa grass. 
When this present is being read, the parohit reads 
the usual sankalap. Then the Brdhman throws 
some achhat over the boy's head and blesses 
him. After this a waist-string (kardhan), made 
of munj, is tied round the boy's waist and a belt 
of deer skin is put over his shoulder. A stick is 
put in his hand. Then the Brdhman with an 
appropriate mantra puts one string of the Brahma- 
nical cord over his shoulder. Then the boy's 
father selects one of the Br&hmans as the boy's 
Gum and some cloth is hung up as a pdrduh, and 
he recites the Gayatri three times in the boy's 
ear. While this is going on loud music is made 
so that no one else may hear it. Then the fire- 
sacrifice (horn) is done, and a present (baran) as 
before is given to the officiating Brdhman. The 
Gayatri is again whispered three times in the 
boy's ear. Again the liom is done and the same 
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ceremonies repeated. After this is over the 
second string of the Brdhmanical cord is, as 
before, put round his neck. Thus he becomes dwija 
or twice- born. Again the Gayatri is whispered 
in his ear : and the Guru gives him ten words 
of advice — not to look down wells, not to look on 
a naked man or woman, not to climb trees, not 
to run when walking, not to walk in water, not to 
listen to other people conversing, not to make 
mischief; to pity the poor, to follow the rules of 
the faith, to obey his Gufu. After this the boy 
takes a copper bowl and begs alms from his 
mother. She gives him hkichari, an ear-ring and 
armlet, and some cash, &c. The ear-ring and 
armlet imply, as being women's ornaments, that he 
is to marry and not become a faqif. He gives 
these things as the perquisite of his Guru. All 
the friends then mark the boy's forehead with tori 
and achhat and give him alms, consisting of 
hhichari, turmeric, a dhoti or angochhi, and some 
cash. The father keeps an account of these gifts 
so as to reciprocate them when necessary. Then 
the boy starts ofi as if to become a faqir or 
Brdhmachiri. His brother-in-law brings him 
back and promises to get him married. Then his 
brother-in-law has him bathed and gives him a 
new suit of clothes, For this the boy's father 
gives him a present. Br^hmans are then fed. 
Next day Gangaji is worshipped and the marri- 
age bracelet taken off his wrist. This completes 
the ceremony of initiation.— BWn Pratdp Tiwdri, 

971. Bengal— Worship of Manasa Devi, 
the Snake-goddess. — This is celebrated with 
most ecldt in the month of Shrdbana (August). 
An image of the goddess seated on a water-lily 
encircled by serpents, or one branch of the snake- 
tree, a species of euphorbia, or a pot of water, 
with images of serpents made of clay, forms the 
object of worship. Men, women, and children 
all offer presents to avert from themselves the 
wrath of the terrific deity. The Mils, or snake- 
catchers, signalise themselves on this occasion. 
Temporary scaffolds of bamboo work are set up 
in the presence of the goddess. Vessels filled 
with all sorts of cakes are brought in. The Mils, 
often reeling with intoxication, mount the scaf- 
folds, take out serpents from the vessels and allow 
them to bite their arms. From the slender and 
harmless hele to the huge boa-constrictor and 
the terrific cobra, all make their appearance and 
are allowed to bite the Mils, bite after bite 
succeeds, and their arms run over with blood. 
Now and then they fall off the scaffold and pre- 
tend to feel the effects of the poison and cure 
tliemselves by. their incantations. The fangs have, 
of course, been carefully removed beforehand. 
Their spells constantly include the names of 
Manasa and M ah a deva. — Ca/<?ii«a Rtvicw, Vol. 

X VII I, p. 5S' 



972. A Place of Expiation. — At Hardwir 
a ghdt or bathing-place, known by the name of 
GioGhit, isfrequented only by persons who have 
special sins on their conscience requiring expi- 
ation. The ceremonies here are performed by 
sweepers instead of Brihmans, and the penitents, 
as part of the expiation, gladly allow themselves 
to be touched by the sweepers. The holy Ganges 
water then washes away both the spiritual and 
the ceremonial pollution. Persons of position 
who have occasion to visit this ghdt come secretly 
under assumed names and the cover of dusk.— 
V. A. Smith. 

[From information supplied by Deputy Collector Misri Ltl, 
who knows the place well. — Ed.] 

973. Ceremonies on the Bijai Dasami.— 
This day Kuir Sudi Dasmin, corresponding to 
I2th October, 1891, is called the Bijai Dasmio, 
because on that day Rdm Chandra conquered 
Lanka. Usually it is auspicious to commence 
any work on this day, and there is no need of 
consulting the omens. An Ahir woman brings in 
the morning a jar Qidndi) full of curds, and makes 
a mark with curds on the forehead of the master 
of the house : and gets an anna as her remuner- 
ation. These curds are used in the family. Then 
a Baheliya goes round with a blue jay {nilk^nth) 
and lets every one see it. This was the omen 
which Rdm Chandra saw on his expedition to 
Lanka : hence this is the best omen on the Bijai 
Dasmi. Each person gives the Baheliya a pice 
for looking at the jay. If any one pleases to get 
the bird released, he can do so by paying one or 
two annas. Every one shaves on this day. Usu- 
ally people shave on Wednesday and Friday, but 
on whatever day the Dasmi falls, it is good to 
shave. After shaving, the house owner bathes in 
the Ganges and brings home some Ganges earth 
and water for the worship of his household god. 
The altar of the god is made out of Ganges 
earth : the ofiferings are betel and betel-nut, gar- 
lands and achhat. After this cakes of various 
kinds are oftered. People of the lower castes 
worship on this day the five Pirs, and get a 
Brdhman todo a fire-sacrifice (horn). After the/^;a 
is over the people of the house consume the ofler- 
ings. After this they put on new clothes and fall 
at the feet of the oldest persons in the household 
and get from them a package of betel. Those 
who cannot afiford a complete new suit wear at 
least a new cap. Hence on this day Darzis do 
a great trade in caps which they present to their 
customers and get a present in return. The 
Mdli's wife goes round with garlands of flowers, 
one of which she puts round the neck of the 
master of the house and gets a present in return. 
The Barber goes round with his mirror which 
he shows to every one and gets a present.— £Aa« 
Pratdp Tiwdri. 

(To be continued). 
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SOCIOLOGY- 

974. South Mirzapur — Ghasiyat— Marriage 
Ceremonies.— No person has the regular duty 
of selecting a bride. Two or three of the youth's 
relations, when they hear of a girl, go and 
look at her and settle matters. The boy's rela- 
tions call for a couple of rupees worth of liquor 
which is drunk by the clansmen on both sides, 
who happen to be present. 'Ihe boy's father 
puts a rupee into the platter out of which the 
girFs father is drinking. Then both get up, 
salaam and call each other Samdhi or connections 
by marriage. Then the date is fixed for the 
wedding. On the day fixed the bridegroom goes 
in procession with his relations. If they are rich 
the boy goes on a pony : if poor, on foot. The 
boy is dressed in a red coat and scarlet turban 
with a marriage crown (maur) on his head. No 
flowers are put on the crown. Music of drums 
accompanies the party. When the party arrives 
at the girl's village her relations come to meet 
them and conduct them to the shed (janwdnsa) 
which is prepared for them outside the village. 
The bride's mother is sent a suit of clothes which 
are known as mdi kdpar or mother's garments. 
The bridegroom sends the bride a cloth and a 
couple of rupees worih of jewellery. The girl's 
father gets Rs. 5 in cash which is known as barnet. 
Then they bathe the girl and put her sitting in the 
marriage shed (m&ro) and the bridegroom with 
his party goes there and with the words ** Gaur 
Ganesh " puts some red lead on her forehead : 
a barber is present. He puts some mango leaves 
in a vessel, and makes a square with wheat flour. 
There is no ceremony of the kokbar where the 
bride and bridegroom arc taken into a separate 
room. No marks or figures are made on the 
house walls. Two vessels full of cooked rice and 
pulse (khichari) are placed before the bride and 
bridegroom. Then they eat, but it is the eti- 
quette for the bride not to eat in the bridegroom's 
presence. While she eats she turns her head 
aside. At the wedding the boy and girl wear 
clothes stained yellow with turmeric. There is 
DO prohibition against the bridegroom conversing 
with his mother-in-law or wife's sister: but the 
bride cannot show herself before the elder bro- 
ther of her husband. When she has to talk to him 
she veils herself or talks to him from round the 
comer. This rule does not apply to her father- 
in-law. If a married woman is caught in adultery 
with one of her own clan the paramour is bound 
to give two feasts of goats' flesh and rice to the 
brotherhood. After doing this he is forgiven. 
If a woman is caught with a man of another tribe 
she is forthwith excommunicated. Pre-nuptial 
immorality on the part of the girl is little con- 
sidered and is no bar to marriage. No man can 
have more than two wives. The usual marriage 
fee paid to the girl's father is Rs. 12 or less. 



Some of them say that if an unmarried girl be 
pregnant or have a child she cannot be married : 
but even this rule does not seem to be very 
strictly observed. Widows are remarried. She 
can live with her husband's younger brother, but 
he, if she goes with a stranger, levies Rs. 3 from 
him as compensation. There is no tribal fine in 
such case. When a man takes a widow to live 
with him he gives her a pair of palm leaf earrings 
(tarki) and a set of glass braclets. He tells the 
Panch what he is going to do and it is then all 
right. A widow's son shares with children of a 
regular marriage, but if she is left a childless 
widow she has no claim even to maintenance. 
These people call in no Brdhman Patdri, or 
Baiga at their marriage. They do the whole 
business themselves. — W. Crooke. 

975. Kulu— Marriage Ceremony. — There 
are three kinds of marriage ceremony in use in 
Kulu. (1) Bedi bydh, the ordinary Hindu form. 
(2) Ruti tnandif when four or five men go from the 
bridegroom to the bride's house, dress her up, 
put a cap on her head, and then bring her home 
to the bridegroom. (3) Ganesh pUj'a, the form used 
by Brdhmans, Khattris, Suniyiras, &c., in marry* 
ing a Kanet girl. The bridegroom sends his 
priest and others to the bride's house, where 
worship of Ganesa is performed and the bride 
then brought home. Suniydras send a knife to 
represent them. The children of a Brdhmaa 
and Rajput by a Kanet wife are called Brdh- 
mans and Rajputs: the term Rdshi is often 
added as a qualification by any one pretend- 
ing himself to unmixed blood. In the absence 
of other children they are their father's full 
heirs; but in the presence of other children 
by a Idri wife they would ordinarily only get an 
allotment by way of maintenance, put by some 
at one-fifth, but the limit seems rather vague in 
praictice.-^Settletnent Report, p, 152. 

976. Kumaun.—Bhotiyas— Marriage Cus- 
toms. — In the institution of marriage the in- 
clinations and will of the female appear to have 
greater weight than is common in the East, both 
in regard to the formation of such engagements 
and on the subsequent domestic management. 
Contracts are formed at an early age, but the 
marriage is not commonly concluded till the 
parties arrive at maturity. Should the female 
in the meantime make a choice for herself the 
previous contract is compromised by payment 
of a sum of money. The consideration given by 
the bridegroom to the father of the bride varies 
from Rs.300 to Rs. 1,000 : a corresponding portion 
is returned, which consists of domestic stock, 
live and dead, and in some of the Ghats is con- 
sidered as the property of the wife by whom it 
is managed for her own benefit. The nuptial 
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ceremonies are uninteresting ; they are invariably 
accompanied with riot and drunkenness.— G. W, 
Traill : Statistical Report on the Bhotiya Mahdls of 
RumauH, p. 85. 

977. South Mirzapur. — Bhuiyars^ Mar- 
riage Ceremonies.— The brother-in-law of the 
bridegroom's father is the person selected to 
arrange the marriage. When arrangements are 
made, he, accompanied by two or three clansmen, 
takes five sers of liquor and Rs. 2 in cash to the 
bride's house. The mouth of the liquor vessel is 
closed with leaves on which the money is placed 
and the whole given to the bride's father. All the 
party present drink the liquor, and this is iinder- 
stood to clench the agreement. He after this 
makes a second visit and pays the girl's father 
Rs. 4 in cash and 4 annas worth of liquor. On 
the marriage date the boy is taken on foot, dressed 
in white clothes, by his father and other kinsmen 
to the house of the bride. They halt under a tree 
outside the village. That night the bridegroom 
is fed in the bride's house and the rest of his 
friends outside. Then the clothes of the boy and 
girl are knotted together and they are made to 
walk round in the house court-yard : no spear or 
other weapon is fixed up there. Next morning 
the boy's father tells the bride's people to examine 
the bridegroom and see that he has no physical 
defect, such as lameness, blindness, &c. In the 
same way the bride is inspected by the friends of 
the bridegroom. Then the bridegroom's father 
puts his hand on the bride's back and says •* I 
accept her." In the same way the bride's father 
expresses his approval of the bridegroom. Then 
the bride closes her feet and sits down, and the 
bridegroom puts a bracelet on her arm. Then 
the marriage is complete and the bride goes 
home with her husband. Widows are remarried. 
Tne man who intends to keep her takes a present 
of clothes to her and to her mother. The consent 
of the woman is essential. When the new hus- 
band brings the widow home he has to feed the 
clansmen. If he fails to do this he is put out of 
caste. The price of a girl varies from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 according to the position of the family. 
When he is sending her away her father, if he can 
afiord it, puts a couple of rupees in her loin fold 
(khoinchha). This the only dowry. No married 
woman can converse with or appear unveiled 
before the elder biother of her husband. There 
is no such restriction regarding any of her other 
relations. There is no restriction in the inter- 
course between the bridegroom and his mother-in- 
law and wife's sister. If a woman is detected in 
adultery with the brothers, whether elder or youn- 
ger of her husband, it is not considered any oflence. 
(This looks like a survival of polyandry.) If she 
is caught in an intrigue with her husband's 
nephew, on either side, or with any other relation, 
the offending man has to give a tribal feast and 



is then forgiven. Such adultery is not considered 
a reason for getting rid of the wife. If she offends 
with a more distant clansman he has to pay her 
husband the cost of her marriage. If an un* 
married girl is caught in an intrigue her para- 
mour has to feast the clansmen, and the girl is 
then married to him or to some one else. Mar- 
riage of widows is allowed. A widow gets no 
share of the property of her late husband which 
goes to his sons, or if there are none, to his 
nephews. When a man marries his son he feasts 
the tribesmen for two days, and one day for a 
girl. No priest of any kind is called in to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. The tribesmen do 
it all themselves. — W, Crooke, 

978. Kulu — Rules of Inheritance.— The 
rule of inheritance in Kulu among all tribes at 
the present day is pagvand, or, as it is here called, 
mundevand, that is, all legitimate sons of one 
father get an equal share without reference to the 
number of sons born of each wife or mother. 
Among the Kanets and the lower castes the real 
custom hitherto has been that every son by a 
woman kept and treated as a wife was legiti- 
mate. It was not necessary that any ceremony 
should have been performed. If no one else 
claimed the woman, and she lived with the man 
as a wife, the sons born from such cohabitation 
were legitimate. In the same way among the 
same classes a posthumous son {pichhldg^ in 
Kulu rondo) born to a widow in the house of a 
second husband is considered the son of the 
second husband, and a widow cannot be deprived 
of her life-tenure of her husband's estate for want 
of chastity so long as she does not go away to 
live in another man's house. It appears to be 
a general idea in Kulu that a father could, by 
formal deed of gift executed in his lifetime, give 
his estate to a daughter, in default of sons, with- 
out the consent of next kin. It is, I think, doubtful 
also whether a distant kinsman (say more than 
three or four generations apart) could claim 
against a daughter without gift, and it seems gene- 
rally allowed that a son-in-law taken into the 
house (Ghar-jamat) becomes after a time entitled 
to succeed as a kind of adopted son without 
proof of gxit,— Settlement Report, p. 152. 

979. Wolf Children.— Sleeraan's Tour through 
Oudh, Vol. I, page 208 et seq, gives several well- 
authenticated instances of children carried off 
and nourished by wolves. There was four years 
ago and may still be, a man living at Partibgarh 
who had as a child been rescued from wolves by 
whom he had been nourished. He was of a re- 
pulsive appearance with his limbs partially para- 
lized and atrophied. He was unable to speak, 
but made use of inarticulate sounds to attract 
attention or express his wants. He lived by 
begging from house to house.— D. C. Baiilii. 
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980. The Hindu Nose-ring. — If we may 

believe the Bombay Samachar^ remarks a contem* 
porary, the Hindu nose-ring is in a fair way of 
being doomed. The last issue of that journal 
states that a meeting of members of the Cutchee 
Veesa Oswal caste was held on Sunday evening 
at Mandvie Bunder, when it was resolved that 
hereafter their women should wear a flower in 
the nose instead of the customary nose-ring. It 
was stated that the wearing of nose-rings had led 
to ** much unfavourable comment," and it was 
further resolved that if any woman were in future 
to wear a nose-ring she would be " liable to a 
fine of Rs. 10-4, in addition to forfeiture of the 
ornaments." To the Western mind there will be 
a quaint flavour in the Samachar^s paragraph and 
nothing more, but to the castes concerned in this 
daring innovation it will savour, perhaps, of 
something very like tragedy, for the nose-ring of 
the women- folk is a survival of especially memor- 
able times, and according to tradition is the 
memento of an injunction from no less a source 
than the second deity in the Hindu Pantheon. 
But why those four annas ? —Pioneer, 13-9-91. 

981. Sirsa— Betrothal Customs.— Children 
are generally betrothed {saf^ai, mangewa) while 
still of tender age. Among the Bdgri Jats, when 
the parties have privately agreed about the 
betrothal, the girl's father sends his family barber 
or Brihman to the boy's house, where, before the 
assembled brotherhood, the boy is placed on a 
stool (chauki), and the girl's barber or Br&hman 
puts in his lap a rupee and a cocoanut, and puts 
a lump of sugar into his mouth. The barber is 
then feasted on sweet things, and dismissed with 
a present, which he is allowed to choose from 
Rs. 2 and 4 annas and a wrap (kes) placed before 
him. If the families are already connected by 
marriage the wife of that marriage brings the 
signs of the betrothal in place of the barber, and 
gets a suit of clothes for her trouble. Some- 
times a man simply sells his daughter for money : 
in that case he goes himself to betroth the girl 
and fetch her price. Among the Kumh&rs some- 
times the boy's father sends some jewels and Rs. 16 
in cash by his barber to the girl's house, or takes 
it himself, and if the girl's father approves of the 
betrothal, he accepts the ornaments and money, 
and returns Rs. 5, of which Rs. 2 are for the suit 
of clothes of the boy's mother, Rs. 2 for a blanket 
for his father, and Re. i for the boy himself ; or 
the girl's father sends a rupee and a cocoanut to 
the boy's father as among the J4ts. Among the 
Bawariyas the boy's father goes to the girl's house 
and gives her father from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 for the 
girl before her relations. Among the Thoris the 
usual price is Rs. 14, and among the Chamirs 
Rs. 12, of which Re. i is given back to the 
boy's father for the boy, and a wrap (kes) for 



himself. Sweetmeats are ordinarily distributed 
to the relations, and the women of the family 
sing in honour of the occasion.—/. Wilson : Settk- 
meta Report, p. 164. 

982. Mirzapur.— Marriage Ceremonies of 
the Kharwars.— The boy's sister's husband or 
the husband of his maternal aunt selects the 
bride. After the arrangements are made the 
boy's father with some of his clansmen goes to 
the bride's house with 7 or 8 sers of sweetmeats 
and 5 sers of liquor and five pieces of betel-nut 
and one rupee in cash. The clansmen are col- 
lected. Then a square is made in the court-yard 
and some liquor is poured into two leaf platters 
(dauna). The girl's father sits facing the west 
and the boy's father towards the east. The boy's 
father puts the money and the betel on the 
ground. Some old man of the clan puts the 
money and betel into the platter before the bride's 
father and then exchanges it with the other 
platter. Then each of the fathers drink the 
liquor which was placed in the other's platter. 
The girl's father takes the money and the betel- 
nut. The fathers then get up and salaam to each 
other. The sweetmeats and liquor are then 
distributed among the clansmen present. After 
this the girl's father feeds the whole party. The 
prohibited degrees in marriage are the children 
of brothers, of sisters, uncles, brothers-in-law. 
Marriage within the got or within the family 
is also prohibited. The girl's father gets as con- 
sideration for the marriage 3 man rice, a 
goat, and a cloth is given to the bride's mother: 
he also sends some sweets known as hunniya. No 
cash is paid. The bridegroom is dressed in a 
yellow coat and loin cloth with a paper crown 
{maur) on his head. All the clansmen accompany 
the procession with music. They have a large 
cot which they call Jhdj which is covered with 
cloth. It is covered in above, with a cloth awn- 
ing stretched on bamboos. Two stools are tied 
on to the cot. On this the bridegroom sits and 
he is carried by men of Korwa caste. ^A^hen the 
procession comes near the bride's village his 
friends come out to meet it and escort it to the 
house. At this time the women of her family put 
some lampblack on the eyes of the bride, and wave 
a grindstone (Jorka) round her head for good luck. 
They sing also various abusive songs. One 
favorite verse is : — 

Aonld barijarjdt, dar chhor patta kdhS pharald: 
Samdhi barBjatjat, mehar chhor kahebahin dharald. 

•* The aonla is a very stupid tree which fruits from 
the leaves not from the branches. Our connec- 
tion by marriage is a great fool who leaves his 
wife and clings to his sister." Then the marriage 
party is sent off to their halting place outside 
the village and the girl's father sends them 
tobacco to smoke and chew. After this tie washes 
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the feet of the clansitien and asks them politely 
about their health. When the Brahman fixes the 
lucky moment the pair are seated in the pavilion 
(mdro) and the Brihman and barber do the 
marriage ceremony. The bridegroom rubs red 
lead on the girl's head and they walk round the 
shed with their garments knotted. After this the 
pair are carried ofif into a separate room known 
as the kohabar. Then the sister-in-law of the 
bride cooks a mess of rice and pulse and feeds 
the bridegroom and puts over the bridegroom's 
left shoulder a loin cloth dyed yellow with tur- 
meric. After this he eats the khichari and salaams 
to his sister-in-law. After this the bride eats the 
Hichari. After all this is over the clansmen are 
fed on rice, pulse, and goat's meat. Next morn- 
ing they carry ofi the bride into the fold of 
whose loin cloth are placed before she goes, one 
rupee in cash and five roots of turmeric. She 
is also given an appropriate dowry in cattle, 
vessels, &c. Both of them sit on the cot already 
described, and some men of the Korwa tribe 
carry them home. There food is prepared and 
it is touched by the bride before it is given out 
to the clansmen. She is then considered a mem- 
ber of the family. Widow marriage prevails. 
The lover sends her a man of rice, a goat, a new 
sheet, earrings made of palm tree leaves (tarki) 
and glass bracelets. In the presence of four 
clansmen he puts some red lead on her head. 
Usually the younger brother takes the elder 
brother's widow. If a stranger marries a widow 
the younger brother of her late husband levies 
Rs. 5 from him. There is no number of wives 
fixed. A man marries as many as he can afiord. 
There is no prohibition against a man conversing 
with his mother-in-law or sister-in-law. A wife 
cannot converse with, or approach unveiled, her 
husband's elder brother, but this prohibition 
does not extend to any other relations. If a 
woman is caught in adultery with a man of 
another tribe she is excommunicated, and can 
never be restored to caste. If she is caught with 
the younger brother of her husband, she is only 
warned not to do so again. If she is caught with 
her husband's sister's son, he has to give two 
tribal feasts and is then forgiven. If she is 
caught with any more distant tribesman, he has 
to pay from Rs, loto Rs. 5, which is fixed by the 
Panch and given to her husband. He has also 
to give two or three tribal feasts. If a man takes 
a widow without leave of the Panch, he has to 

five a feed of grain and a goat to the brotherhood, 
f a man of her own tribe seduces an unmarried 
girl and it is proved, he has to marry her. If the 
offender be of a strange tribe the girl is excom* 
municated.— H^. Crooks. 

983. Punjab— Wages and Profits of Gold- 
smiths. — The general practice in the Punjab— a 
practice which in Pesh&war Hlone is noted as 



exceptional — is to provide the goldsmith with 
the material on which he has to work and to pay 
him Jor his work at a rate per tola on the weight 
of the finished article. The "wages" of a gold- 
smith are therefore practically the payment of 
his labor only, and the payment is regulated 
according to the nature of the labour required. 
In some tracts we find two rates employed— one 
for solid, unsoldered work, and another for the 
finer work which requires the soldering together 
of separate pieces. In others, the test of solder- 
ing is not applied, and the rates vary merely 
according to the ease or difficulty of the work. 
Elsewhere, and especially in large centres, each 
different kind of ornament will have its separate 
rate per told for cost of workmanship. And of 
the sum per told which the purchaser disburses, a 
fixed proportion or a lump sum will often go to 
the embosser, the mathera, or some other crafts- 
man who aids in the production of the ornament. 
As a specimen of the rates charged, I append iD 
a note a list of the prices in Lahore for some of 
the principal kinds of ornaments.* The general 
rates of the Province vary for silver work between 
3 pies and 2 annas ; the rate is higher in Mul- 
tan, Jhang, Kulu and Umballa, and in K^ngra 
as much as six annas per told is sometimes 
charged for the better class of work. The rates 
for gold are not quite so uniform as tho.se for 
silver, but the rate charged will generally be 
found to lie between 4 annas and i rupee per tolL 
In some parts of the Province work of a sort is 
done for as little as i anna per told; and in 
others we find rates ranging as high as Re. i-8-o 
and Rs. 2. In Simla it is customary to pay what 
is called gardi, a percentage on the value of the 
made article at 2 pice to 4 annas the rupee. 

* Gold Ornaments.— A^ora sddat or plain bracslet, 2 annas 
per told of gold, of which ^ anna goes to the (fitter a ; kara 
jarnUf or jewelled bracelet, one rupee per told^ of which ihc 
chitera takes half ; ^okharu, or serrated bracelet, two annas a 
toid ; cAtira bdngdrntuila or akaira kaintka^ a ribbon-shaped 
bracelet, i^ annas a told^ of which the chitera takes ( anoa 
and the lohdr one pice ; chtira chtihedandi and ch^ra chaura- 
thappa^ one anna per told ; bdhi, or solid tube-like armlet, 
6 annas per told^ of which the chitera takes half ; paunchi, or 
beaded wristlet, 12 annas per toldj of which the chitera takes 
8 annas ; chankangan, 12 annas a told ; pariband^ 8 annas 1 
tola ; tdddn sddlany or plain armlets, 6 annas per told^ chitera 
taking Re. i a pair ; bdztiband^ 12 annas a told^ of which the 
chitera gets Re. I a pair ; arst jarau^ or jewelled thumb-ring, 
8 annas a told^ of which the chitera gets half ; ratan chattk or 
head ornament, 12 annas a told ; anguthi with one stone, 4 
annas, and with nine stones (naundgi)^ 8 annas. 

Silver Ornaments. — Kara and gokhant^ two pice per ropec, 
of which the chitera pets half ; chkri chuhedandi {tehra thaffa ), 
2 pice per rupee, of which J pie goes to the lohdr ; paunchi, 
2 annas a rupee, of which the chitera gets a lump sum of 4 
annas ; band thappawdia, 2 pice per rupee ; chcmkangan and 
paribcmd^ 2 annas a rupee ; tdd^ one anna per rupee ; bduibcmd, 
2 annas per rupee, of which chitera takes 4 •nnas down ; 
bhawatta, 2 annas a rupee, chitera taking 3 annas down ; bdhi, 
li annas per rupee, of which J goes to the chitera ; arsi,2 
annas per rnpee, of which one anna goes to chitera : af^gtUhif 
one anna. 
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FOLKLORE. 

984* South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Cus- 
toms at Sowing time. — Among the Korwas 
the Baiga first makes a burnt offering of butter 
and molasses in his own field. Then all the 
▼illagers make him do a similar oflering at 
the shrine of the village deities {mdntar). The 
Bhuiyirs have no special observances, but con* 
sider it advisable to begin agricultural work on a 
Monday. The Kharwdrs before sowing take five 
handfuls of grain from the sowing basket and 
pray to Dharti Mdta, the earth-goddess, to be 
benignant. They keep this grain, grind it, and 
offer it in her regular offering in the month of 
Sdwan (September). The Pankas only do a burnt 
offering through the Baiga, and offer up some 
cakes, &c., which are known as muj. Before the 
rahi (spring) sowings commence a general offering 
of five cocks is made to the village gods by the 
Baiga. This is called tarsuiya. The Bhuiyas 
only get the Baiga to offer up a petty offering 
and do a burnt sacrifice at the village shrine. 
The Baiga then starts the village ploughing, and 
every one follows his example. — W. Ctoohe, 

985. How the Princess regained the 
Prince's love.— (Told by Phulb^si, Chamdrin, of 
Mirzapur). Once upon a time there was a king 
who had an only son. His parents determined 
to marry him to the only daughter of another 
king. So they had a picture of him drawn and 
sent servants with copies of it into various lands 
to try if they could find a king*s only daughter 
to be his wife. On the road they met the 
servants of a king with an only daughter who 
had sent them in the same way to find a husband 
for her. So the servants exchanged pictures, and 
having settled the marriage went home. When 
the prince and princess each saw the picture of 
the other, they were pleased, and all was going 
well. Now it so happened that there was a 
jungle where the prince used to go, and in it lived 
a woman with whom he had struck up a flirtation. 
So he showed her the picture of the princess, and 
said •* see ! how lovely she is, and I am going 
to marry her." At this her rival was fiercely 
enraged, and reflected that now the prince would 
cease to visit, and that his presents would stop, 
so she made a plan and asked the prince to give 
her the picture for a short time as she wanted to 
look at it through a glass. Then she took it in- 
side, put some black on the eyes, and bringing it 
out said, •* your princess has one fault. She is 
certainly handsome, but she is blind ; look how 
her eyes are closed." When the prince saw it he 
was greatly distressed, and said ** what am I to 
<io ? I am to be married immediately to a blind 
woman." So his mistress said, ** don't distress 
yourself. Don't look at your wife at all, and 



when you go to her room wear a bandage over 
your eyes." So when he was married the prince 
used to stay all day with his mistress, and when 
he visited bis wife at night he used to bandage 
his eyes, and call out " O eyes ! O eyes !" and then 
be used to kick his wife out of bed, and she had 
to sleep on the floor. His wife then was assured 
that be was carrying on an intrigue, and that her 
rival bad planned this revenge on her. 

So one day she asked her father-in-law to get 
her a basket, an earthen jar, some curds, and the 
dress of an Ahirin to amuse herself with. When 
she saw her husband off to meet his mistress, she 
dressed herself in disguise and followed him. 
When she came to the house, she cried •• curds 
for sale ! curds for sale i " and was asked in. 
There she saw her husband, who was much struck 
with her beauty. They chatted for some time, 
and at his request she promised to meet him next 
day at the Lil Bdzdr. There he went to meet her 
with a bottle of perfume. As she was smelling 
it the bottle broke and she cut her lip and fingers. 
That night when he came to her room her hus- 
band cried out as usual " O I the eyes I O ! the 
eyes ! " and kicked her out of bed. As she lay 
on the floor she began to cry violently until he 
asked her what was the matter. ** I am in such 
pain," she cried. ** I hurt my finger and lip to-day 
in the Ldl B^zdr." Then her husband identified 
her voice with that of the pretty Ahirin. So he 
got up, opened the bandage over his eyes, and 
saw that not only was bis wife not blind, but 
exceedingly handsome. So the mistake was 
cleared up : he abandoned his mistress, and he 
and his wife lived with the greatest affection ever 
after. 

986, Sirsa— Superstitions regarding Wells. 
— The people tell that long ago in time of 
drought, a headman went to a faqir to beg him 
to pray for rain and agreed to give him his 
daughter in marriage if the prayer was success- 
ful. The rain came, but the headman would not 
fulfil his promise, and ihe faqir cursed the country 
and turned the whole well water brackish : but 
on the entreaties of the people, he so far relented 
as to declare that so long as water was given to 
all comers free, it would remain sweet : and 
it is said that in one village the water turned 
brackish when the villagers imposed a rate on 
outsiders using the well, and sweet again when 
the rate was abolished. In Sito they say that 
the water, formerly sweet, has been brackish 
ever since a man died in the well. In several 
villages the water is said to have become sweet 
at the prayer of SLfaqir^ for instance, in Phaggu the 
water became sweet at the prayer of a ^wrw, on 
condition of the free use of the water being 
allowed to everybody. There is a class of men 
called " sniffers " {sUnga), generally holy faqfrs 
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who are believed to be able to smell {}^ngiM) 
sweet water below ground, and several wells have 
been shown me where it is said such a man 
sniflfed out sweet water while kachcha wells for- 
merly tried in the neighbourhood had given only 
brackish water.—/. Wilson: Settlement Report, 
/. 178. 

987. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Treat- 
ment of Disease.— While there is small-pox in 
a Korwa village, the Baiga makes a daily burnt 
offering with sugar and butter. When cholera 
appears he goes to the village gods and says : — 
•* If you remove this pestilence, we will do extra 
worship to you." In cases of fever, which are 
manifestly of demoniacal origin, the Baiga prays 
to the deohdr: in ordinary cases he prescribes 
various jungle roots to be taken by the patient. 
When cholera appears among the Ghasiyas they 
make the Baiga perambulate the village bound- 
aries with a black cock, which is then let out into 
the jungle as a scapegoat. In small-pox they 
make a daily burnt offering. The Kharwdrs, who 
are more Hinduised than their allied tribes, when 
fever is getting bad, send for a Brdhman and get 
bim to read the Durga service (Durgd pdt) and 
worship Devi. They do the same in cases of 
cattle disease. — W, Crooke. 

988. Swallows— Cholera.— It is said that 
ahdbils, a kind of swallow, disappear altogether 
from a place where cholera breaks out ; at least 
they are never seen flying while cholera is rag- 
ing. — M. Mahmud Beg, 

989. The Legend of Lorik. — (Continued 
from para. 872)^ Meanwhile Semru, his brother 
by adoption, had been killed by the Kols and 
all his cattle and property plundered. Lorik's 
real wife Satmanain had grown up a handsome 
woman, but still lived in her father's house. 
Lorik was anxious to test her fidelity, so when 
she came to sell milk in the camp, not knowing 
her husband, he laid a loin cloth (dhoti) across the 
entrance. All the other women stepped over it, 
but Satmanain's delicacy was so great that she 
refused to do so. Lorik was pleased and filled 
her basket secretly with jewels which he covered 
over with rice. When she returned, her sister 
found the jewels and taxed her with obtaining 
them by dishonour. She indignantly denied, and 
her nephew, Semru's son, prepared to fight Lorik 
to avenge the insult to his aunt. Next day the 
matter was cleared up to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Lorik then reigned with justice, but the 
god Indra determined to destroy him, so Durgd 
took the form of Chandain his mistress and 
visited him. He attempted to do violence to her 
so she gave him a slap which turned his face 



completely round* Overcome by grief and shame 
he went to Kdsi (Benares), and there he and his 
relatives sleep the sleep of magic at Manikarnika 
Ghdt, having all been turned into stone. — Archao- 
logical Reports, Vol. VIII, p. 79. 

[This is quite a different form of the legend current in Mirza- 
pur. Mr. Beglar takes it to show '* morbid female delicaqr 
coupled with shameless indecency .'' — £d.] 

990. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Un- 
lucky Animals. — If the phenhdrin or female 
jackal howls on the night after the foundations of a 
house are laid, the site is abandoned as unlucky. 
Meeting a hare is very unlucky. — W. Crooke. 

991. Karwi — Banda District — Scorpion- 
bite Charm. — There is the w^w^ra or charm used 
by a mochi of Karwi for curing scorpion-bite. 

Bicchi biccki tori haijaii; chah kdli, chah bhitri 

chah piari, athdraho chalen Gang nahden. 
Gang ke tire ek baithak birwd, tare mor laklakde 

apar tor hah kahkahde. 
Dukdi Mahddeo hi, duhdi Gord-Parhati ki, 

utdr bicchu dank par ao — 
Tohi dn Guru ant Gorakhndth ki, duhai Ndf' 
singhf ki biccki dank se utdr. 
O scorpion ! How many kinds are among ye ? 
There are six black, six brown, and six yellow. 
All the eighteen kinds of scorpions went to bathe 
in the Ganges. A tree stands on the banks of 
the Ganges. A peacock is dancing under it, and 
is screaming against thee. May Mahadeo pro- 
tect me 1 May Gord-Parbati help me ! May thy 
poison, oh scorpion ! come down to the part 
thou hadst stung. I conjure thee by my Guru ! 
I charm thee by Gorakhnith ! May Narsinha 
protect me ! Scorpion ! may thy poison leave the 
part thou hadst stung. — Kunwarjwdld Prasad. 

992. A Temple built in a single night.— 
The temple at Armori is said to have been built 
in a single night, but the morning light appear- 
ing before statues could be placed in three posi- 
tions in the temple, it was abandoned as a place 
of worship. Archaological Reports, Vol. VII, p. 126. 

[This is a very common legend in connection with ruined 
buildings which are generally attributed to the Asuras, who, like 
all demons, cannot work after cock crow. — Ed.] 

993. South Mirzapur^-Aborigines— Dogs 
and Ghosts. — The Kharw^rs believe that when 
a dog sees a ghost at night he barks. — W. Crooke. 

994* Angrels buying Sweetmeats. — (Note 
158). The Muhammadans say that Angels from 
Heaven come at night in human form and buy 
all the sweetmeat in the bazar. This is meant 
to explain the enormous sale of sweetmeats 
every day, — M. Mahmud Beg. 
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995. Karnal — Reaping Ceremonies.— 
Reaping for the season must be begun on 
Monday and must be finished on Wednesday, 
the last bit of crop being left standing till then. 
Hence the saying mangal Idwa^ Budh hadhdwa, 
"Tuesday for the reaper and Wednesday for 
the finishing." A prayer is oflfered up on first 
starting reaping, and a little is always left under 
the name of Marila for the poor as gleanings (sUli.) 
—SetiUment Report, p. 172, 

996. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Fallen 
Trees, — If a tree falls in front of a person while 
walking in the jungle it is considered an evil 
omen, and misfortupe generally follows. On such 
circumstances it is advisable to discontinue the 
journey and return home. Among all these 
people the sudden and unaccountable fall of a 
tree is considered most inauspicious, and brings 
a death in the family. — W. Crookc. 

997. Muhammadans— Persons who never 
prosper. — It is a general belief that woodcutters, 
who cut green or fruit-bearing trees, never pros- 
per. The same is said of bird-catcher.— M. 
Makmud Beg, 

998. Shorkot Fort— Human Sacrifice.— 
When the Fort was being built one side re- 
peatedly fell down. A faqir advised the Rdja 
to put a first-born boy under the rampart. This 
was done and the wall stood. The child's mother 
went to Mecca and returned with an army of 
Muhammadans, but they could not take the Fort. 
Then a faqir transformed himself into a cock 
and flew into the palace where he set up a loud 
crow. The Rdja was frightened and instantly 
abandoned the Fort. As he was leaving it he 
exclaimed •• Shame on thee, O Fort, to remain 
standing,'* and the walls at once fell down. — 
A rchaological Reports, Vol. V^p. 98. 

[This legend of haman sacrifices at the foundation of build- 
ings is very common. See instances in Folklore Record III, 
Pt. II, p. 282.- Ed.] 

999. Ceremony at foundation of cities- 
Hammering in a spike. — It is said to be ** a 
superstitious national custom " to hammer in a 
spike into the ground (kU gdrna) when a new city 
is being founded. — {Garrick : Archaoiogical Reports, 
Vol. XXII If p. 52). Can any one give examples ? 



1000. South Mirzapur-'Aborigines— Cere- 
monies at laying the foundation of a house. 
--The Korwas put five grains of rice or barley 
at the four corners of the proposed site. Next 
morning they count the grains, and if the, number 
is unchanged they consider the site lucky. If in 



digging the foundation any animal's bone or 
charcoal is found the site is abandoned. These 
customs generally apply to all these castes except 
the Bhuiydrs. On the night of this incantation if 
a female jackal is heard howling the place is aban- 
doned as unlucky. If a stone is found in digging 
the foundation it is an excellent omen. Ihe 
appearance of a monkey's bone is a particularly 
dangerous omen. — W. Crooke. 

looi. Karnal—Ceremonies on the thresh* 
ing floor— Shaod Mata. — The clean grain is 
collected into a heap called rds or thdpa or hohal. 
Preparatory to measuring, the greatest care has 
to be observed in the preparation of this heap, 
or evil spirits will diminish the yield. One man 
sits facing the north and places two round balls 
of cowdung on the ground. Between them he 
sticks in a plough coulter {pahlu) This symbol is 
called shdod, the goddess (sic) of fertility. A piece 
of the dk tree and some duh grass are added, and 
they salute it, saying Shdod Mdtd supkal pkaliye ; 
Sdh Bddskdh surkhruh katiye. •* Oh mother Shdod, 
give the increase, and make our bankers and 
rulers contented." The man then carefully hides 
the shdod from all observers, while he covers it 
up with grain which the others throw over his 
head from behind. When it is well covered 
they pile the grain on it, but three times during 
the process the ceremony of chdng is performed. 
The man stands to the south of the heap and 
goes round it towards the west the first and third 
times, and the reverse way the second time. As 
be goes round he has the hand furthest from the 
heap full of grain, and in the other hand a win- 
nowing fan (chhdj) with which he taps the heap. 
When the heap is finished they sprinkle it with 
Ganges water, salute it, and put a cloth over it, 
till it is time to measure the grain. A line is 
then drawn on the ground all round the heap, 
inside which none but the measurer must go. 
All these operations must be performed in pro* 
found silence. — Settlement Report, p. 173. 

[Can any one give any further information about Sh^od 
Mata?— Ed.] 

1002. Muhammadans— Seeing Snakes.— To 
see a snake in the month of Chait (March and 
April) is very unlucky.— ikfiV^a Makmud Beg. 

1003. South Mirzapur^Aborigines— Find- 
ing lost articles.— When cattle or other articles 
are lost they take a stick or straw and begin to 
name the four quarters of the sky. Then they 
measure the stick with the first finger, and if for 
instance when they say •* North " the finger does 
not measure the stick exactly, but there is some 
length in excess, the missing animal, etc., will be 
found in that direction«-»H^. Crooke. 
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1004. A Buried Palace in the Sundarban.— 
'* The people up in the cultivation told us that 
down near the mouths of the Moilinchew and 
Juboona there is a palace, but the spot they 
could not mention ; indeed there is a degree of 
fable attached to it, for they believe it to be 
inhabited : during the stillness of the night the 
great drums of the palace and the bells may be 
heard, but in the day time no such noise can be 
noticed.*'— Ctf/^««a Review, Vol. XXXII, p. 79. 

1005. A Persian Rain-spell. — 

Yd tab sabbi hayate haiwdn ba firist, 
Az khudnS karam neyamaU ulwdn bafiristf 
At bahar labe tishnaye tijladni nabdt^ 
Az ddyayh abar shtr bdrdn bafirist. 
O Lord 1 send us that which causes life to all 
creatures I From the table of your mercy send 
delicious food for the sake of the thirsty lips of 
the young plants — send the milk of rain from the 
nurse of clouds.— Bhdn Partap Tiwdri, 

1006. Orajhar.— On the west of Sahet Mahet 
there is a mound of earth now covered over with 
tamarind trees. Tradition says that when the 
G^njar fort was being built the labourers and 
artisans that were employed in the work had 
built their sheds here and the mound was formed 
of the dust which they used to shake off from their 
baskets and clothes. It is known by the name 
of Orijhar {Ora or Orw— basket, >Aar— shaking). 
Damodar Das, Gonda. 

1007. Muhammadans— The Imam Mahdi.— - 

(Note No. 228). I never heard of such a belief. 
I do not believe that the Im&m Mahdi will have 
white blood. The belief or rather prophecy about 
this Imim is that he will come into this world 
at a time when all the Muhammadans on the 
face of the earth will be subdued by unbelievers, 
and he will reconquer the world and restore the 
glory of Isldm.— M. Mahmud Beg. 

1008. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Lucky 
numbers. — When offerings are made they are 
usually in fives which are lucky. When they give 
food to a Baiga on the same principle they give 
him a ser of grain and a quarter ser of pulse. 
When the Majhwdrs worship the dead they pre- 
sent two cakes in the name of their dead father and 
one in the name of their mother. They give four 
offerings to Biarha Deo, and five in the name of 
the PAnch Pir or five saints. They consider an 
offering of five, seven or three, lucky, and one of 
eight unlucky. The Ghasiyas have no idea in the 
matter. The Pankas never offer in threes, al- 
ways in fives or sevens. — W' . Crooke. 

Z009. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Harvest 
omens,— If a cat has three kittens at once there 
will be a good harvest and three maunds of corn 
will sell for a rupee. There is a bird known as 
the bharhol. When it builds its nest, if it makes 



the opening to the South-East there will be good 
rain and a plentiful harvest. When bears dig 
for ants and throw the earth all round the 
hole the omen is favourable. The same is the 
case with abundant flowering of the palisa 
(butea frondosa). An abundant supply of honey 
of the jungle bees is also a good omen of rain. 
If the combs are badly filled the reverse is 
the case. There is a kind of jungle grass called 
siydr jundari. In its ears are grains resembliog 
all the common kinds of corn. They examine 
this, and whichever kind of grain is most abund- 
ant that crop will be in excess. — W. Crooke. 

loio. Another version of the ** Fairy-gift** 1 
Legend.— At Nadola, in Jodhpur, a cowherd, as I 
in the original story, follows a cow into a cave 
where a little old woman gives him some golden { 
wheat as his wages. He barters it for tobacco | 
with a merchant who, finding it to be grains of ; 
gold, informs R&o Ldkhan, the watchman, who | 
next day goes into the cave with the cowherd 
and the cow. The old woman asks Rdo Lakhan 
has he brought any offering for her shrine. 
•• Yes," said Rao Lakhan, *• I have brought the 
head of a dissatisfied man," and forthwith cut ofi 1 
the head of the cowherd who was dissatisfied 
with his wages. Fortune, for the old woman was 
her, was pleased and conferred a territory on 1 
Rdo Ldkhan, and warned him that a horse dealer's 
caravan was soon to arrive. He was to sprinkle 
an infusion of sandalwood on the horses, so that 
their owners would fail to recognise them, 
when he could use the horses to overcome his 
enemies. All went well with him for some time 
until a barber servant told him that a woman of 
rare beauty used to visit the town daily. He 
went down and seized her by the skirts when she 
turned out to be Fortune herself who had come 
to try his virtue. Convinced of his unworthiness, 
she withdrew her protection from him and he 
lost his dominions. — Cunningham's ArcJueologictd 
Reports, Vol. XXIII, p.gi. 

loii. Vomiting— Cures for.— (Para. 243). 
Smelling one's hair or armpit is said to be a 
capital cure for nausea and vomiting.— Af. Mak' 
mnd Beg, 

zoia. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Hang* 
ing rags on trees. — The Korwas do not hang 
rags on any tree except that which constitutes the 
mdt or shrine of the village gods. On this tree 
the Baiga hangs rags as a spell to bring health 
and good luck. Among the Pat^ris when people 
get fever they tie a cotton string which has never 
touched water round the trunk of a piptd tree 
and hang rags on the branches. Among the 
Kharwdrs, in the village of Nagwa, there is a 
special mahua tree which is called the hiydhi 
mahua or mariiage mahua on the trunk of which 
threads are tied at marriages.— H^« Crooke. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

1013. South Mirzapur — Marriage Customs 
of the Aboriginal Bayars. — (Continued from 
para. 954). After this by enquiring from a Brah- 
man the marriage date is fixed. Six days before 
this date the ceremony of mat mangara is per- 
formed. The women of the brotherhood go to the 
pit from which earth is dug in the village (matkhdn). 
The village Baiga goes with them. From there 
they bring some earth and put it in the place 
where it is intended to erect the marriage pavi- 
lion (marva). After this the barber's wife anoints 
all the women on the head with oil ; and a little 
uncooked rice and sugar is distributed. On that 
; day a Cham^r is appointed to beat a drum (dholf 
du§gi) at the house door. — W. Crookc, 

1014. South Mirzapur — Aboriginal Bay- 
ars — Marriage Customs. — (Continued from 
j para. 1013). Next day the marriage paviliou (mar- 
i w) is erected. The central pillar is made of the 
wood of the siddh tree (hardwichia binaia). There 
is DO rule as to the timber of which the two other 
posts are made. Tne roof is made of bamboo, 
and images of parrots made in wood are fixed 
up as well as an earthen vessel (kalsa). The 
parrot images are made of the wood of the sacred 
cotton tree {semal). The pavilion is erected by 
some of the female relatives of the bride who 
receive a present (neg) for their trouble. From 
that day the bridegroom is rubbed with ubtan^ 
which is made of barley flour, oil, and turmeric. 
This is done five times a day until the marriage 
procession starts. The same arrangements, vu., 
the matmangara, marwa and ubian are carried out at 
the house of the bride as well as at that of the 
bridegroom. — W. Ctooke. 

1015. South Mirzapur—Marriage Customs 
of the Aboriginal Bayars.->(Continued from 
para. 1014). When the day comes for starting 
with the marriage procession (hardt) the bride- 
groom is bathed and the barber cuts his nails 
and puts red dye {mahdvar) on his feet. He is 
dressed in a white or coloured coat {jama) and a 
yellow loin cloth {dhoti). New shoes are put on 
his feet. A wedding crown (mauf) is prepared by 
a gardener (mdli) and put on his head. He is 
carried in a litter with any available music, and 
is accompanied by the members of the brother* 
hood. First the procession comes to the bouse 
of the bride. From there her father escorts them 
to the place ij'anvdnsa) set apart for their recep* 
tion outside the village. Then the bride's barber 
takes water from her house and goes and washes 
the feet of all the members of the party. Next 
he brings from her house a brass dish {tkdli) 
containing a little sugar and curds, and feeds the 
bridegroom with it. When the favourable time 



for the marriage comes the family Brdhman and 
some of the boy's friends bring to the bride what- 
ever clothes and jewellery they can afford for the 
bride, and she comes out and sits in the marriage 
pavilion. These clothes and jewellery are given 
to her mother. A piece of cloth is also sent at 
ttie same time as a present for the mother of the 
bride.— H^. Crookc, 



1016 Punjab.— The Character of the Su- 
nars. — The sundr is not appreciated by his 
customers, and the popular ideas about him are 
not flattering. Stories of his craft and unscrupu- 
lous rapacity are in every one's mouth. In the 
towns the sundr always works in his shop ; but in 
the villages a careful zaminddr will have the 
sundr to his house to do his work for him, or will 
sit over him in his shop till it is done. Even 
then he cannot be sure of him. In Lahore they 
tell how the sundr made the gold of his own Guru 
disappear before his eyes and then complimented 
the Guru on his miraculous powers. There are 
one or two stories about the 5M»a>and his decep- 
tion which are told all over the Province. One 
very common one is the tale of the sundr who 
made a hass or necklet for his mother without 
alloying the metal. The harassing thought of his 
lost opportunity reduced i\\% sundr to a skeleton, 
and it was only when his mother divined the 
cause of his illness and broke the necklace in 
order that he might have it to mend that the 
sundr retrieved his lapse into virtue and brighten- 
ed up again. All sorts of little variations are 
introduced into the framework of this story : one 
only is worth mentioning, and that is a character- 
istically blood-thirsty one from Peshdwar, which 
represents the ornament in question as a nose- 
ring, and says that the goldsmith recovered it by 
cutting off* his mother's nose when she was 
asleep. Another very common tale is that of the 
sundr (or some say the Sandk, a sub-division of the 
sundrs) who went to visit the shrine of Badri 
Narain in Garhwdl, and finding that his iron 
ring on touching the statue became gold, cut off 
one of the god's Angers for his private use ; but 
the stump began to ooze with unmistakeable 
blood, and from that day to this no sundr ddives to 
come near the idol for fear of being struck blind. 
All over the Punjab, too, one finds a proverb 
telling you to keep your hand on your purse 
when you see a goldsmith the other side of the 
river. In Kulu they tell a somewhat incon- 
sequent tale how a Sidh, seeing a sundr ^ swam 
across the river with his rupee between his teeth, 
and finding afterwards that he had so marked 
the rupee with his teeth that he could only get 
14 annas for it, rather unreasonably vented his 
anger on the sundr. A zargar if he gets a broken 
head will make money by it. He is never fully 
honest. In Montgomery they say that if he is 
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fully honest he is only half so (sundra kadinausdrd : 
jo sard, so ddha). In Kangra a collusive quarrel 
is known as jangi-zargari. But they sing in 
Gurgion an '* address to a goldsmith " which is 
the most unkindest cut of all, beginning *» Teri bat 
men dagha ; teri hath men dagha; teri zdt men 
daghar 

1017. South Mirzapur— Marriage Customs 
of the Aboriginal Bayars. — (Continued from 
para. 1015). Next the barber's wife bathes the bride 
and dresses her in the clothes and jewellery which 
had been sent for her by the father of the* bride- 
groom. When the auspicious moment arrives the 
bridegroom is sent for from the hut where he and 
his party have been accommodated. He comes with 
his party to the bride's house and halts under the 
marriage pavilion which is erected outside. The 
Brahmans of both families are in attendance. The 
bride and bridegroom are then made to sit down. 
They sit either on wooden stools or mats of leaves 
facing towards the east. The bride sits to the 
left of the bridegroom. Then the bride's Brah- 
man recites the marriage verses, and the barber's 
wife fastens the clothes of both in a knot. Inside 
the knot are placed some pice and a piece of 
betel-nut which are her perquisites when the 
ceremony is over. After the verses are read both 
parties walk seven times in the course of the sun 
round the centre pole of the pavilion— the bride 
in front and the bridegroom behind. Seven piles 
of uncooked rice are put on a grindstone and 
a pice in the centre of each pile. After each 
circumambulation the bridegroom knocks down 
one of these piles with his right foot. In this 
way, after the seven circuits, the seven piles are 
knocked down.— PF. Crooke, 

1018. South Mirzapur — Marriage Customs 
of the Aboriginal Bayars.— (Continued from 
para. 1017). Next the girl's brother brings some 
parched rice and waves it over her head. This 
is called parachhan. This done, he throws it on 
the ground. Then both go back and sit in their 
original places in the pavilion. Then the bride- 
groom takes some red lead (sendur), and puts five 
pinches of it in the parting of the bride's hair. 
Next the girl's mother comes up with a brass 
vessel full of water and a tray, and washes the 
feet of the bridegroom, and makes over to him 
what she can aflford in the way of cash, cattle, 
clothes, &c., as the dowry (jahez). The water in 
which the boy's feet were washed is thrown on 
the ground. The bride's Brihman meanwhile 
reads some veises. He then makes the boy join 
his hands, and the bride is made to join her 
hands under those of the bridegroom. The Brdh- 
man then pours some dry rice into the boy's 
hands and puts on the top a raw baingan {solanum 
melongena). If this is not procurable, some sugar, 



betel-nut, and pice are used instead. A mat of 
leaves is placed on the ground under their hands. 
When the verses are over the bride and bride- 
groom open their hands a little, and the rice,&c., 
is allowed to fall on the mat. This is done ia 
the same way seven times. This rice, &c., is the 
perquisite of the Pandit and barber. They call 
this ceremony anjuri bhardna or ** the filling of the 
open hands." — W. Crooke. 



1019. South Mirzapur — Marriage Customs 
of the Aboriginal Bayars.— (Continued from 
para. 1018). Next the bride's elder sister comes 
with some red lead (sendur) and smears it over 
the face and ears of the bridegroom, and then 
goes and stands at the door of the wedding-room 
\kohbar). The barber's wife then brings the married 
pair in the direction of this room. The bride- 
groom goes first accompanied by the bride. Up 
to this time the knot in their clothes remains 
unfastened. When they come to the door of the 
wedding-room the bride's sister requires the 
bridegroom to give her a present before she will 
admit them. Then the bridegroom's father gives 
the present to her through the wife of the barber. 
Then she allows them to enter. This room is 
painted in red with rude representation of flowers, 
&c., and inside a cloth is spread on the ground. 
The barber's wife brings in the married pair and 
makes them sit on the cloth. Then the bride- 
groom takes a brass vessel containing a little 
butter {ghi) which he spills on the door of the 
wedding-room. They call this custom ghiddlan 
or the ** throwing of the butter." This done, the 
barber's wife opens the knot in the clothes of the 
wedded pair. Before this a cloth has been spread 
on a stone or piece of wood inside the wedding- 
room. The barber's wife says :— " This represents 
your grandmother. Salute her." This is said 
by way of a joke. Then the bride's mother 
comes in and the bridegroom salutes her. She 
gives him a present in money as much as she can 
afford.— Pi^. Crooke, 



1020. Punjab— The Goldsmith's Weights.— 
The common measure is that of eight ratis to a 
mdsha, and twelve mdshas to a told, but it requires 
a far more detailed investigation than that con- 
ducted on the present occasion to give anything 
like an accurate account of the various meanings 
given to, and the departures made from, this 
scale in different parts of the country and differ- 
ent branches of the trade. You find, for instance, 
that a told in Umbalia and Jhelum is looked on 
as the weight of a Government rupee plus two 
rails. In Kohdt the told for silver is Government 
rupee, while for gold it is 4 ratis heavier. So 
also in Dera Ismail Khan there are only 7 ratis 
to a mdsha for gold ; so that a told of gold is 
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equal to only 84 ratis or 10^ mdshas of silver. 
The rati itself, the basis of the scale, is an un- 
certain quantity. It should by rights be the 
weight of the seed of the tUhus ^recatorius; but 
in Ludhi&na it is taken as 2 grains ; in Lahore 
as 4 grains of wheat or 8 grains of rice; in 
Siilkot and Muzafiargarh 4 grains of wheat ; in 
Peshawar 8 mustard seeds, and so on. The dis- 
hocest goldsmiths of course have heavy ratis for 
buying and light for selling, though the difierence 
in weight is infinitesimal. Similarly, you will 
often find a goldsmith trying to sell by the rupee, 
as though it equalled a iold^ when in his buying 
be would count it as less. 

Every gtildsmith has his kdnta or kdnti^ the 
larger or smaller scales, for weighing ; the body 
of these is of iron and the bowls of brass; the 
bar being sometimes of steel. They are some- 
times locally made, but usually are procured from 
large towns. For instance, those used in the 
Siilkot District come mostly from Delhi. They 
are very carefully kept in wooden boxes to pre- 
vent them getting crooked. The weights used 
are the } and | rati; 2, 3 and 4 ratis; the mashd, 
2, 3 and 6 mashds ; the told, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50 
and 100 folds. Many goldsmiths dispense with 
some of these; for instance, the 4 told pieces 
seem to be rare, and pieces above 20 tolds are 
seldom required. The goldsmith will keep about 
12 or 10 rati weights; for amounts over a told he 
will often have an unrubbed Government rupee, 
giving the due value as above noted. The larger 
weights are of brass, but the mdshas and smaller 
weights are more usually of broken porcelain. 

I02I. South Mirzapur— Marriage Customs 
of the Abbriginal Bay ars.— (Continued from 
para. 1019). Next the bridegroom comes out 
and goes with his party to the halting place 
outside the village, and the bride leaves the 
wedding-room and goes into another part of 
the house. Meanwhile a feast has been pre- 
pared at the bride's house. The bride's father 
and her Brdhman taking a brass vessel of water 
to their hands attend on the marriage party, 
and invite them to the entertainment. The words 
used are ais bijai, which means that the food is 
ready. Then the members of the marriage party 
come to the bride's house and sit down under 
the marriage pavilion and have their feet washed. 
This done they eat When the feast is over they 
return to their halting place. The bridegroom 
does not go with them to the feast, but some of 
the bride's relations bring food for him to the 
place where he is staying.— jy. Crooke. 



1022. South Mirzapur — Marriage Cus- 
toms of the Aboriginal Bayars.— (Continued 
from para. 1021). Next morning the rite of 



khichari khawdi or the feeding with boiled rice and 
pulse, is performed. The bridegroom with two or 
three of his party goes to the bride's house and 
is fed with khichari. At first he refuses to 
eat, and has to get a present in cash, cattle, etc., 
from the bride's father before he will consent. 
This done he returns to the halting place. If he 
can a£ford it the bride's father then gives the 
party another feed.— W^. Crooke. 



Z023. South Mirzapur-^Marriage Customs 
of the Aboriginal Bayars.— (Continued from 
para. 1022). Next day, i.e., on the third day, the 
procession is dismissed. If both bride and bride- 
groom have reached puberty the bride then and 
there goes oflf with the bridegroom in a litter. If 
she is not nubile this is deferred till the 3rd, 5th, 
or 7th year after the marriage, when there is a 
regular ^AMna ceremony. When the procession 
is starting, the articles constituting the dowry 
are given to the bridegroom's father by the 
Brdhman and barber of the bride. It is the 
custom for the relations on both sides who attend 
the wedding to give a contribution in grain or 
cash to the wedding expenses.— PF. Croohe, 



1024. Punjab— The Goldsmith's Instru- 
ments.— Mr. Powell at pages 164 and 165 of his 
Punjab Manufactures notices the ctiief instruments 
used by the ordinary goldsmith. He mentions 
his hammer (hathaura), his blow-pipe (ndl), for- 
ceps (sannu), mould {reza\ bladed pincers (katira), 
long curved pincers {sann$), straight heavy pincers 
(samb^r), and small square headed hammer {chau- 
rdsi) ; also his stamp dies (thappds), his crucible 
{kutdli)t and his two pointed anvil (ekwai), and 
his various chissls, the chdma, the chaini, the 
kanema^ the lurta^ the thalna, the gulsam, the golra 
and the stimbha. And at page 169 he incidentally 
mentions also the rubber {mohari), the files (sohdn 
and rdwati), the iron pincers (chimta), the scissors 
(kdth) and the compasses (parkdr). 1 need make 
no further mention of the above, most of which 
are described in Punjab Manufactures, and this 
paragraph will be mainly devoted to noting the 
names of instruments not already mentioned 
there. For instance, there are the bellows {khal 
phUkni) and the small forceps (chosth). There is 
also the hair hand-brush (balainchi or kuchi) : the 
kuchi is of hog's hair and Mussalmans substitute 
for it a brush of khas or of the rootlets of the 
jdl tree. The tamb<iri is a smaller kind of zambdr ; 
and the chimti a smaller kind of chinUa, In Kulu 
large pincers are known as sensu, and small 
pincers known as sensi. In Dera Ismail Khau 
there are small crooked-bladed pincers known as 
kawa-changi or crow's claws. There is an imple- 
meat, the smiau or sandrdn^ which seems to be 
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the same as the ekwai or pointed anvil ; and there 
is the dastpana^ a long curved pair of pincers, the 
same as the sanni. The hatira, or bladed pincers 
are also known as Icatyds. A hanknal is a blow- 
pipe smaller than the ndl and curved at one end. 
The file is also known by the common name of 
teti; and in Kulu there is a kind of small hammer 
called tora, which seems diflferent from the ordi- 
nary kinds. The iraUa is a pointed iron tool ; 
the kuchhar is a round headed hammar ; the jilaini 
is an instrument for polishing minute silver work; 
the tohna is a blunt headed iron punch used with 
the fftakdl noticed below ; the salai or shalai is a 
boringstob (?) thrust through the loops of filigree 
work to keep them parallel ; a kundi is a stone 
cup ; poth are glass beads for polishing massive 
jewellery ; and bhoddl are plates of mica or talc 
(abrak) on which to fix in clay, with their points 
upwards, the minute parts of an ornament or 
chain which are to be fused together. 



1025. South Mirzapur— Birth Customs of 
the Aboriginal Bayars. — No special ceremonies 
are performed at pregnancy. When the time of 
delivery approaches the woman is taken into a 
special house known as the saurhi. The woman 
during delivery lies on the ground, not on a bed- 
stead. The umbilical cord is cut by a Chamdr 
woman with a sickle, and receives a special 
present for so doing, known as ttdr katdi. She 
attends on the mother and child for six days 
after birth. Food is sent to the mother from 
tlie general family kitchen. She is specially fed 
with a mixture of butter, sugar, and ginger (sonih) 
which is called suthaura. After the sixth day the 
mother and child are bathed and the midwife 
dismissed. For the next six days they are rubbed 
with a mixture of oil, barley flour and turmeric, 
known as uhtan, by the wife of the family barber. 
On the i2th day {harahi) vaoXhev and child are 
again bathed, and after this is done they rejoin 
the family. On the sixth day when the midwife 
leaves and the twelfth day the whole house is 
fresh plastered, and all the earthen vessels in use 
are broken and replaced. Any one who can 
afford it gives a feed to his brotherhood on the 
fvvelfth day. After six months is the ceremony 
when the child is first fed on grain. This is 
called (pnsnit annaprdsana), and on that day the 
child is named. The name is fixed by the 
Brdhman from his books. On this day too the 
brotherhood are fed.— PV. Crooke. 



1026. South Mirzapur— Death Customs of 
the Aboriginal Bayars.— The dead are ere- 
niHted. There is a regular cremation ground 
(marehat). The third day after cremation the 
bones, ashes, &c., are collected, taken to Benares 
and thrown into the Ganges. Those who cannot 



afford to go so far throw them into some neigh- 
bouring stream. The pyre is lit by the son or 
brother of the deceased. During the ceremony 
the person who fires the pyre carries a brass 
vessel {lota) and a piece of iron in his hands, such 
as a knife, as a protection against evil spirits. 
During the period of uncleanness he cooks for 
himself and eats apart from the rest of the family. 
He touches no one and no one touches him. 
They do not attach a vessel of water to a pipal 
tree as ordinary Hindus do. After ten days all 
the brotherhood collect at some bathing place 
and shave their faces and heads. This is not 
done by any one whose father is alive. This is 
the usual Hindu custom. This day's ceremony 
is called gkdt. The brotherhood are fed by the 
relations of the deceased and some dry grain 
is given to Brdhmans. When the head of a 
family dies on this loth day his successor is 
appointed. In recognition of this the brother- 
hood tie a turban on the head of the person 
selected. Verses are read by a Brdhman. This 
done the new leader presents a packet of betel to 
each of the brotherhood. — W, Crooke. 



1027. South Mirzapur— Aboriginal Bay- 
ars— Widow Marriage.— Widow marriage is 
allowed. The younger brother of her deceased 
husband has the first claim to her. Children by 
the sagdi rank in all respects with children by a 
regular marriage. Daughters have no claim to 
succession. If a man dies leaving only a daughter, 
his nephew has prior rights to her. A widow 
has a right to her husband's goods, but she must 
remain in his house and not remarry. — W. Crook. 



IQ28. South Mirzapur — Aboriginal Bay- 
ars— Panchayats. — The head of the Panchiyat 
is called Chaudhari. He has a defined jurisdic- 
tion. All cases occurring within these limits 
come before him. Any one who has a complaint 
to make, makes it to him. If the Chaudhari 
thinks the matter worth enquiry he fixes a date 
and summons the parties with their evidence. 
He also calls a certain number of respectable 
members of the tribe to assist in the investiga- 
tion. Then enquiry goes on in the presence of 
the parties. When a person is convicted of an 
offence against caste laws he is fined. He must 
agree to any order passed. If he refuses he is 
put out of caste. Fines are usually expended in 
feeding the brotherhood. In more serious cases 
the offender is sentenced to do a pilgrimage or to 
pay for a recitation {katha) of the scriptures. No 
oath is administered at these enquiries. The 
witness is merely warned to tell the truth. The 
office of Chaudhari is usually hereditary.— W^. 
Crooke. 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 

X029. Native titles for Europeans.— (Continued from 
para. 895 ).— Many Englishmen, resident in India^ have 
received these patent titles of honor from the reigning 
King. Persons of high rank, Governors- General, Go- 
vernors, Commanders-in-Chief, Ambassadors at different 
courts, and others of inferior dignity, aggregately a great 
many, have received them. At native durbars^ or courts, 
you take precedence in conformity with the grade of 
your alkAab, or honorary title. But I believe this is 
confined to Mahomedan durbars. At the native courts 
I have heard the entree of these title-bearing nobles 
announced in a very flourishing style by the full-mouthed 
proper officers : woo so well know how to make the 
most of the most pompous titular phraseology. After 
such fine high-soundmg grandiloquence, I have seen enter, 
literally, a "gentleman without a shirt," as CRISPIN 
Heeltap puts back in the " Mayor of Garrat.** But he 
was, notwithstanding, a man of note ; wearing, albeit 
shirtless, a sword and shield ; on which alone the 
haughty warrior plumed himself. 

I once, when residing at a native court, had the 
ambition — I will not give it Pope's prefixture in his 
invocation to St. John- to become an Omrah of the 
Moghul empire. Mentioning it one day to my kind and 
much lamented friend General Palmer, one of the most 
noted and skilled of Eastern diplomatists, he offered to 
procure me a title from Delhi^ where he was very in- 
fluential. But if it was ever conferred, I never received 
it- I was removed from the presence of my friend — he 
was immersed in the turmoil of important State affairs, 
and I in matters of less moment, but not less incessant 
—times and circumstances changed my alkhdb was 
perhaps forgotten — my friend died — and I am still a 
commoner, whether at the court of Delhi^ or elsewhere. 

My highly-gifted friend also undertook to procure 
for roe from Uie archives of Delhi a list of all the 
Europeans on whom titles and honors had been bestow- 
ed by the Kings of India, with those titles at length, 
in my thirst for collecting, I thought such a list, with a 
translation, like the foregoing, of the high-sounding 
honors so conferred on my countrymen, and a brief 
memoir such as I could learn anything of, might be 
entertaining ; but like my own oJikhab^ if ever made, such 
document did not reach me. 

These honors have not been confined to the English — 
Frenchmen, Portuguese, Italians, Americans — one in- 
stance only is known to me of the last — have received 
them. To some I have known them give pleasant and 
profitable precedence at cotut. Mahomedans, speak- 
ing of such individuals, give them their native titles, 
dropping their European names. I have heard such a 
person have the insolence to call Lord Cornwalus by 

his Delhi title of • and Daulut Rao 

SciNDiA by his of Omdut-ul-Omra^^^^as of nobles.** 

The writer then goes on to describe an engraving re- 
pxesenting some oriental seals and amulets, and says : — 




*Blaok in original* 



No. 2 is the seal of my much-respected and accom- 
plished friend, the Right Honorable S»r GoRE OUSELEY, 
Barty containing the titles conferred on him by the King 
Shah A alum. It is, like the others, an t^dsx/ac-stmile 
of his seal, which is cut in a white agate. 

Reading, as before, from the right at bottom, it runs 
thus : — 

Imtiaz-ud-Dowlah— Mumtaz-ul-Mulk — GORE OUSE- 
LEY, 1212, Bahadur — Zuffer Jung. 

"The distinguished of the State— the exalted of the 
Kingdom— Gore Ouseley Bahadur— (Hero)— Victori- 
ous in war." — 12 12 A. H. 1797 A. D. 

Or, as translated by another skilled hand, thus : — 
"Pre-eminent in the State — Distinguished in the Realm — 
—Gore Ouseley Bahadur— Victorious in Battle." 

This seal is well and beautifully cut by a Lucknaw 
artist of celebrity. 



The cenfral. No. 5, is cut on a topaz, set in a ring, 
with this inscription, in Sanskrit : — 

"5rz KRISHNAyaA^« Gore Ouseley." Thatis— "Gork 
Ouseley, the favored of the Holy Krishna." 






When Fanny Parkes visited, on the 14th April, 1835, 
Her Highness the B^iza Bdi, widow of the late Mahi- 
rija D^uIut Rdo Scindia, then in camp near Fathigarh, 
tmder the care of Captain Ross, we are told that — 

" The Baiza B£i did me the honour to express herself 
pleased, and gave me a title, * The Great— Aunt of my 
Grand-daughter,* * Gaja Rijd Sahib ki par Khdla.* This 
was very complimentary, smce it entitled me to rank as 
the adopted sister of Her Highness."— Wanderings of a 
pilgrim in search of the picturesque • • • London : 
1850, Vol, lly p, j.-^Aldobrand Oldenbuck, — Fairport^ 
yd July, 1891. 



PHILOLOGY. 



1030. The Qadi Dialect. — ^The numerals in the Gid( 
dialect are, on the whole, like the Punjabi numerals, with 
one remarkable difference in pronunciation :— 

One, ak; two, duij three, trcUj four, chaur; fivt^ 
panjs six, chhiaj seven, jo/y eight, dthj nine, nau; 
ten, dahh; twenty, beshi ; thirty, trihi ; ioriy^ chahli ; 
fifty^panjaj sixty, khath ; seventy, sahattars eighty, 
aihis ninety, nabbe; one hundred, khau. 
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But 81, 82, &c., are ahassi^ d'osst, &c. 

The Gadf turns the s in many common Hindustani 
words into kh as — 

Sunnd, to hear, becomes khunna in Gadi. Saukrd, 
father-in-law, hhauhrd, Sdld^ brother-in-law, khala, 
Sadna, to call, khadnd, Sit^ cold, khit, Siikhd, dry, 
khUkd. SaSy mother-in-law, khakho. Solahy sixteen, 
kkoloy and even sk becomes kk in khastar, the Hindu 
s cripture — kkdkhtar. 



There are also many words peculiar to Gadi with kh^ 



as- 



Khindy to fall f of snow). 
Kkingna, to smell. 



IChiidy cold. Khinaty hail 



How the Gadis acquired this guttural can only be 
accounted for by their living high in the mountains. 
The Irish, Scotch and Welsh use of gutturals can be 
explained in the same way.-^iff, (yBrien, 



AGRICULTURE. 



1031. Patehpur — An enormous Pig Tree— (^. para. 
487). — At Ekdila, on the bank of the Jumna, the people 
have a tradition that there was once a bargad tree so large 
that one of its branchs stretched from bank to bank and 
enabled passengers to cross. -^(/. W* Kinloch ; Stafisti- 
cal Report y p, 120. 



X032. Kumaun — Weights and Measures. — Wool, 
sugar, hardware, etc., are weighed by the steelyard 
which is divided into nega^ each about 10 sikka weight. 
Prepared tobacco, molasses, etc., are divided into small 
flat cakes called ^<7/a, of which from 10 to 12 sell to the 
rupee. Cloth is measured by the tkir or cubit, or by the 
khaky khagam, or breadth. —G^, W» Traill; Statistical 
Sketch of Bkokya Mahals^p. S7, 



X033. Yule's Hobson Jobson. — (Page 654, Sugar). 
C. B. C. 325, Aristobulus says, referring to Taxila, " of 
honey and sesamum which is exposed for sale in large 
quantity, they take enough to make cakes and are fed 
without expense." 3^rabo B. XV, C. I. para. 61. 
Honey is no doubt meant for the country shakkar. 
This is the til-patti commonly called ^azak^ or 
ttl'ka-laddu of tjie N.-W. P, and the Ppnjab — a 
sweetmeat compounded of sugar and sesamum seeds, 
and only made and sold in the cold weather. The 
Makara Sankaranty or when the sun arrives at the tropic 
of Capricorn {Makara)^ is also called Til Sankaranty and 
on this date people bathe and anoint their bodies with 
sesamum oil, and also partake of food composed of 
sesamum seeds, sugar and plher grains.— C?. ^. Delr 
merick. 



1034. Kumaun— Grain Measures.— 

I Suattor or katbich (sheep saddle bag) . . 20 nalis, 

I Siiola (basket) . . . . . . 60 /^. 

I Thaneh (skin) . . . . . . 60 //<?. 

—G. W. Traill: Statistical Sketch of tke Bkokya J/tf 
kals, p, 87. 



LOCAL HISTORY. 



X035. Garhwal— Image of Garuda.— There is a templl 
devoted to Badri Nath, inSrinagar, Garhwal. In front <\ 
this temple an idol of a vulture, known among the Hindu 
as " Garuda," the vehicle of Vishnu, is fixed in honor c 
the deity. This idol is about one cubit high and i 
made of black hard stone. It is of exquisite workman 
ship, and it is fabled that the king, at whose instano 
the temple and the idol vulture were made, was exceed 
ingly pleased with the work of the artist, and gave hii 
money and a village as a reward for his services. Bo 
at the same time the king was anxious that its artis 
should not have the opportunity of making a bettc 
temple and vulture elsewhere, which should eclipse hi 
first workmanship. So he had the artist's hands cut ofl 
The vulture is a fine specimen of art, and shows that tb 
Rajds of Garhwdl were not devoid of taste in embellishini 
their temples, — Ganga Dat Upreti, 



X036. Bhotan— Pitch's account of, 1583-91.— "Then 
is a country four days' journey from Conche before men 
tioned, which is called Bottanber, and the city Bottia 
the king is called Dermain ; the people whereof are ver] 
tall and strong, and there are merchants who come otf 
of China, and they say out of Muscovia or Tartaric 
They come to buy musk, cambals, agates, silk, peppQ 
and saffron like the saffron of Persia. The country b 
very great— three months' journey. There are very higfl 
mountains in this country, and one of them is so stecf 
that when a man is six days' journey off, he may see il 
perfectly. Upon these mountains are people who hav< 
ears of a span long ; if their ears be not long they cal 
them apes. They say that when they be upon the moun- 
tains they see ships in the sea sailing to and fro ; bul 
they know not from whence they come, nor whither they 
go. There are merchants who come out of the east, 
they say, from under the sun, who are from China, who 
have no beards, and they say it is there something wann^ 
But those who come from the other side of the moun- 
tains, which is from the north, say there it is very cold. 
These northern merchants are apparelled with woollca 
cloth and hats, white hosen close, and boots which be of 
Muscovia or Tartaric. They report that in their country 
they h^ve very good horses, but they be little : some men 
have four, five, or six hundred horses and kine. They 
live with milk and flesh. They cut the tails of their kine, 
and sell them very dear ; for they be in great request, and 
much esteemed in those parts. The hair of them is a 
yard long ; the rump is about a span long ; they use to 
hang them for bravery upon the heads of their elephants ; 
they be much used in Pegu and China. They buy and 
sell by scores upon the ground. The people be very 
swift on foot."— K^/^i^tf/i? Ormus and the Eoitlndi^^ 
Pinkertotis Collection^ Vol. IX^ /. 415. 
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I POPULAR RELIQION. 

1037. Fyzabad — Samman Burj. — In the 

toiddle of the i8th century, Shuju-ud-Daula, the 

i^awabof Oudh, who was very fond of swimming, 

tot a ditch, in the shape of a canal, dug from the 

fiver Sarju to his palace. But unfortunately for 

Wm the river water did not pass through it. 

Having failed in his design, he was meditating 

jwme other plan to accomplish his purpose when 

^^e of his ministers told him to entreat the river 

JSarju to condescend to flow under his palace. 

jFor this purpose he sent for the learned Brdh- 

-fmans of Ajodhya (the birthplace of R&ma) and 

asked them if that could be done. They all 

'replied in the afl&rmative, and went so far as to 

liay that should they fail to bring the river they 

I would forfeit their lives, on condition that he 

i should give them 125,000 cows with ornaments, 

: as well as rich presents for their trouble. This 

-he heartily accepted. It is said that the Br^h- 

maus worshipped continually for 40 days, when, 

on the midnight of the 40th day. the river came 

with so much force and rush that it carried away 

w»e of the octagonal towers {%ammcM burj) of the 

palace. The Nawab was much pleased with the 

Biihiuans, and he gave them much over and 



above the promised money. The river flowed 
under the palace for a while, but as time went on, 
it changed its course, but still it comes for at least 
one or two days during the rains to this place. 
It is known as Samman Burj. — Raj Bahadur : 
Fyzabad. 

1038. ShahQasim Sulaiman, the Chunaf 
Saint. — (Continued from para. 964)... After this 
Qdsim was adored by all who saw him. Those 
initiated by him, took the name of Dlwdna or 
mad man. He was saluted by the term Miydn 
Miydn ': and his answer was Haqq Miydn, One 
Hasan Khdn Diw&na, his disciple, addressed him 
once as Miydn Kkuda (Lord, God). The other 
saints disapproved of this' and had him decapi* 
tated. His head was thrown into one well and 
his body into another, but still from the wells 
arose the words Miydn Khuda, They then went 
to Qdsim to ascertain if he was really the Divine 
representative. They resolved to offer him two 
goats, and if they saw these goats killed, cooked 
and eaten, and again restored to life, they would 
believe in him. Qdsim understood their object 
and accomplished their desire. When he restored 
the goats to them alive, he called for Hasan Khdn 
Dfwlna, whom they bad decapitated, to bring 
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water to wash their feet. He came afteir some 
time and when the saint asked him the cause of 
the delay, he explained how he had been killed, 
and said that when Qasim's cry reached the ears 
of the saint Mahb6b Subhdnf, he joined his head 
and body by the power of his prdLyers.—Bkdn 
Pratdp Tcwdri. 

(To be continued). 

1039. A Deified Brahman. —A former Rdja 
is said to have built a fort on the top of the high 
mound of Bilsar. As the mound is 33 feet high, 
the Rdja's out-door throne {baithak) overlooked the 
house of a Br&hman, named P6ran Mall, w^o was 
consequently annoyed and appealed to tl)e R^ja 
to change the position of the baithak. The Rdja 
refused, and he poisoned himself with opii^m, and 
his body then turned to a blue colour like Ijndigo. 
His ghost then became a malignant spif^t (bir) 
and caused the death of several members^ of the 
Rdja*s family, and lastly of the R^ja himself. 
The ghost or spirit was named Brahm Rakshasa 
or the Brdhman's demon, and the Rdja's son, 
named Ramsahdi, fled away from him to Rampur, 
where he built a house, and where his family have 
ever since dwelt. — Cunningham: Archceohgical Re- 
ports, Vol. XI, p. 14. 

1040. The Salagrama Stone.— At the recent 
Oriental Congress, Mr. C. G. Leland contributed a 
paper on the salagrama stone of India, in which 
he said that a curious link connecting the east 
and west was found in the salagrama stone. This 
was a stone found in India. It was about the 
size of an orange and is a kind of ammonite, 
having a hole in it. Vishnu, the Preserver, once, 
when pursued by Siva, the Destroyer, prayed to 
Maya (illusion or glamour) to protect him. She 
changed him into a stone through which the 
destroyer, as a worm, wound his way. Since that 
time this stone is worshipped. Mr. Leland found 
that in the Toscana Romana, a district in North- 
ern Italy, there are families of wizards, among 
whom a vast amount of old Etruscan-Roman 
lore is preserved. Among other objects they 
worship or hold in great veneration a stone, called 
salagrana. It is really stalagmite from caverns, 
but as it resembles the little mounds made by 
earthworms, the peasant believes it is really the 
same petrified. This faith, that worms have made 
and passed through it, closely connects the sala- 
grana with the salagrama. The Italians carry 
the salagrana in a red bag, putting with it certain 
magical herbs. They first pronounce over it an 
incantation, which is to the efifect that the irregu- 
larities and cavities, &c., in it are such as to 
bewilder the evil eye and deprive it of its power. 
It was carefully taught to Mr. Leland in great 
detail, that anything like grains, irregular and 
confused surfaces, interlaced serpents, or iavori 



intrecciati, or intertwined works, all blunted the 
evil eye. Such interlaced cords are sold in shops 
in Florence as charms. Even the convolvulus 
IS grown in gardens against malocchio. Therefore 
the salagrana is prized. Mr, Leland exhibited a 
salagrana which had been worshipped for genera- 
tions : also one which he had found, and which, 
being pronounced genuine, had been re-conse- 
crated with invocations and herbs. In the Norse 
mythology Odin, as a worm, once bored his way 
through a stone in order to get at •* the mead of 
poetry." Hence all stones with holes in them are 
known as Odin stones, also as •• holy stones," and 
are much used in the north as amulets. Hung 
at the bed's head they drive away nightmare. 
There seems here to be some connection with the 
salagrama. Mr. Leland regarded it as possible 
that the interlace of Gothic decoration, but 
especially that of Keltic, Anglo-Saxon, and Scan- 
dinavian art, was anciently made to avert the evil 
eye and bad luck. A recent traveller in Persia 
was told that the patterns on carpets in that 
country were made intricate so that the evil eye 
might be bewildered. In the salagrana of Italy 
it is rather the number of grains or protuber- 
ances, which must be counted, one by one, before 
the witch can do evil. In the •* Arabian Nights" 
the ghoul Amina must eat her rice grain by 
grain, and in South Carolina the negroes protect 
a person who is hagridden or nightmared by 
strewing rice round his bed, which the witch, 
when she comes, must count grain by grain 
before she can touch her victim. He mentioned 
that he had copied many hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of Norse interlaces, and was persuaded 
that through them all ran this inspiration of a 
protecting power against sorcery. The paper 
concluded with remarks on the Italian belief that 
spirits can be seen by looking through a stone 
with a hole in it, and references to amber beads 
as benefiting the sight. 

1041. Santals — A Harvest Ceremony — 
Blood Sacrifice. — Two men, with dishevelled 
hair and heads hanging down sat under a small 
shed a few hundred yards from the village: a 
drummer beat furiously upon a kettledrum, who 
gave an extra thump on his instrument as occa- 
sional offerings of grain in small calf bowls were 
presented by various Santdls from the village to 
a small stone erected in front of the shed. Pre* 
sently the two men under the shed, now shaking 
as if possessed by a violent ague, commenced 
shrieking in a horrid manner. Several S^ntils 
rushed forward and asked questions, answered by 
words, but oftener by screams : at last both the 
men springing up from the ground with most 
demoniacal yells and fearful bodily contortioDS« 
led out a small black kid, whose head at one 
stroke of a sword one of the mad or possessed 
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men severed from its body. Before the body 
could fall to the ground the second screamer, who 
held the string tied round the kid's neck, rushed 
forward and caught it in his arms ; he grasped 
the neck with the right hand to check the flow 
of blood from the arteries : then walking to the 
small leaf dishes containing the offerings, with- 
drew his hand, and from the spouting arteries 
filled the cups, the body and limbs of the kid 
writhing and kicking convulsively. The village 
headman (mdnjhi) then asked if the deity was 
satisfied and ready for the dance. The sacrificer 
answered in the aflfirmative, and every one was 
immediately summoned to dance. In this case 
the spirit that possessed the men was understood 
to be that of Bora Minjhi, a deceased and cano- 
nised tribal chief. ^Capt, SherwiWs Report : Calcutta 
Riview, Vol. XXVI, p. 2^7. 

1042. Bengal— Human Sacrifice.— A ghastly 
village tragedy is reported from the Dacca dis- 
trict. A woman and her paramour consumed 
a tortoise that was to have been prepared for the 
husband's evening meal. Fearing trouble, the 
man suggested serving up the baby, and the 
unnatural mother killed her little child, and 
threw it into the cooking pot. The male mur- 
derer was about to remove the head for the pur- 
pose of concealing it, when the husband appear- 
ed, and the guilty couple were arrested. An 
investigation into the crime is proceeding before 
the Magistratejof Naraingunge. — Allahabad ** Mom- 
iug Post" 22nd September, 1891, 

1043. Oudh— Living Saints.— The Muham- 
madans of India believe that Maulavi Fazl-uU 
Rahmin, of Moradabad (Unao district), and Haji 
W4ris Ali Shdh, of Dewa (Bara-Banki District), 
are great saints, and they have control over 
worldly affairs. The latter has over a lakh of 
disciples (murid) all over India, and it is believed 
that he attends every Haj at Mecca, though he 
is seen in India at the moment. Whenever any 
rich Muhammadan is in trouble or has some case 
in Court, these saints are asked to give blessings, 
which they do without charging any fee. — Aziz- 
^'din Ahmad. 

A similar ceremony, as mentioned in para. 499, 
was performed on the i6th June, 1891, at a village 
near Srinagar, Garhwal. The facts of which I 
have already sent. — Aaia-ud-din Ahmad. 

1044. Khasias— Their Religion — Divina- 
tion—Mountain Worship— Sacred Groves. 
-^Of religion they cannot be said to have 
any definite idea. They have a sort of belief in a 
Supreme Being, but their dread of a spirit of 
^vU is much more prominent than their con- 
fidence in a spirit of good. They have great 



faith in omens, their powerful means of divina- 
tion being drawn from the breaking of eggs 
dashed with force on a board. Whole days and 
hundreds of eggs are sometimes expended before 
the required sign is obtained. Like most 
savage denizens of the hills, they have certain 
groves and peaks to which, as the residence of 
deities and demons, they pay more than ordi- 
nary respect, and every village, as a rule, has its 
sacred grove from which is taken the word used 
for sacrificial and funeral ceremonies, and which 
it is profanation to use for any other purpose. 
Here, however, as elesewhere, auri sacra fames 
exercises its own religious influence, and we have 
recently heard of village communities being not 
unwilling to part with their sacred groves for a 
consideration.— Co/^w^a Review, Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 279. 

1045. '^^c Saint Makdum Alia Sabir. •— 

The Saint Makdum Alia Sabir is buried at Pirdn 
Kalyer, in the Saharanpur district. He is the 
head of the Sabiria clan of fakirs. It is said 
that a scorpion never stings within the precincts 
of his tomb and birds never fly over the tomb. — 
Muhammad Mirta Beg. 



1046. South Mirzapur—Kharwars— Wor- 
ship at changes of the Moon. — Most of the 
aborigines say they do no worship, &c., at the 
changes of the moon. The Kharwirs fold their 
hands and bow to the moon when they first see 
it after one of its changes.— H^. Crooke. 

1047. Shah Qasim Sulaimani, the Saint of 
Chunar. — (Continued from para. 1038). Qdsim 
then informed the other saints that though he 
was not God, he was a man of God, and not 
separate from God. Marddne Khuda, Khuda na bds- 
hand, lekin ze Khuda juda na bdshand. When it 
was known in Peshdwar that Qisim has restored 
his murdered follower to live, crowds on crowds 
of people followed him, and he resolved to visit 
India. His arrival was notified to the Emperor 
Akbar: so the Emperor sent him two trays, one 
containing a sword and shield, and the other 
handcuffs and fetters, and told him that he could 
choose resistance or submission. Qdsim preferred 
to submit. On 8th Jam&di-ul-awal, 1013 Hijri 
(1606 A.D.), Q^sim was sent to the State prison 
in the Fort of Chunar under the escort of B4qi 
Kh&n, whose Hujra, or prayer-room, has recently 
been found in the fort on the withdrawal of the 
garrison. It was used as a store-house for chaff. 
Q^sim was taken from Lahore through Ludhidna 
to Delhi, where he arrived on a Friday, and after 
the prayers he informed his disciples that he was 
on his way to his burial-ground. He halted six 
days at Agra and then came through Fatehpur 
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to Chundr. When his boat arrived at the land- 
ing place below the fort, he gave his earthen 
goblet to a disciple and told him to bring him 
water from the Ganges. The goblet was acci- 
dentally broken, and Qdsim warned his disciples 
that this was an omen that his body, the goblet 
containing his soul, would be broken in the pre- 
cincts of the Chundr Yoii.—Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri. 
(To be continued). 



1048. Lahaul— Hinduised Buddhists— -Su- 
perstitions. — There are a great many spirits 
and demons known as IhdSt who are supposed to 
dwell in trees, rocks, or on the hill tops ; and 
before whom the Buddhists (contrary to their 
religion) sacrifice sheep and goats. In addition 
they believe greatly in witches, sorcerers, and the 
evil eye, and have a host of other superstitions 
in common with the Ldhaulis. The Buddhists, 
half Buddhists, Lohdrs, and Shipis always eat up 
sheep or goats which chance to die from disease 
or fatigue : some of them eat also calves, oxen or 
y^s which die by a fall from rocks or otherwise, 
but this is done secretly. When at Kailang a 
calf happens to die in the morning, it remains 
where it fell the whole day, nobody touching it, 
but the dead body disappears certainly during 
the night. You see many bones, specially during 
winter, of such animals lying about near the 
villages, but dead asses and ponies only are left 
to the eagles and foxes. Slaughtering ydks 
during the winter is still practised in some 
villages above Kailang, but it is done very secretly, 
and no one will ackowledge the fact. There is a 
small temple with the image of a Ihd near Yan- 
ampel. Every third year a yik is sacrificed 
there, the victim being supplied in turn by all 
the Kothis of Ldhaul. This custom dates from 
the time of the Kulu Rdjas, who (as the god is 
said to be the same as that of the Dungri temple 
in Kulu) ordered that one bufialo was to be offer- 
ed, as at Dungri, every third year. Since Ld- 
haul has become British territory, ydks have 
taken the place of buffaloes. The Shipis eat the 
flesh of the sacrificed ydk. As there are in 
Ldhaul at least three religions, which have in- 
fluenced each other in many ways for a long time, 
the manners and customs of the Ldhaulis are of 
a very varied and mixed description, and it is 
difficult to ascertain where many of them origi- 
nated. With regard to sobriety, veracity, fidel- 
ity to the marriage tie, and in other ways, the 
morals of both the Buddhists and half Buddhists 
of L^haul are deplorably loose : but nevertheless 
they stick to their different religions with a 
tenacity'that gives, till now, little hope for the 
spread of Christianity among them. I saw an 
old and learned Ldma join in the hymns and 
responses with great fervour. I do not think he 
or his friends saw anything inconsistent in his 



so doing, though he had not the least intention 
of becoming a convert to Christianity. All 
worship is good, seemed to be his motto.— 
Settlement Report, p. 207. 



1049. Shah Qasim Sulaimani, the Saint 
of Chunar.— -(Continued from para. 1047). On 
25th Rajjab, 1015 Hijri (1606 A.D.), Q^sfm entered 
the Chunir fort and read prayers in the mosque 
at the fort gates. There are stones of this mosqoe 
in the walls of the present gate with the name 
Allah Inscribed on them. He was accommodated 
in the palace of Khdn Azfm in the fort. At the 
hours of the five daily prayers he was relieved 
of his chains and fetters by some miraculous 
agency. This was reported to the Emperor, who 
desired to see him. But Qds!m refused. Hence 
no king of the Taimyr dynasty ever visited his 
mausoleum (dargdh). When death approached, 
Qdsim made a will and warned his disciples that 
he would fire an arrow from the rampart of the 
fort, and wherever it fell his mausoleum was to 
be built. It was falling very close to the wall of 
the fort when Qdsfm shouted tuk aur (a little 
further), and it tell in mohalla Tikaur, which is 
believed to have received its name from this 
circumstance. He died on 19th Jamidi-ul-awal, 
X016 Hijri. His body was placed in a room 
close to the present mausoleum, to which it was 
removed on its completion. Q&sfm had a son 
by his second wife, Shih Kabir Bala Pfr, whose 
mausoleum was erected at Kanauj by order of 
the Emperor Bahddur Sh&h, and by his third 
wife he had a son, Shekh Muhammad W&sil, 
whose mausoleum is close to that of his father at 
Chun&r. This son had the sculptured gateway 
(nakshi darwdaa), the fountain (Jemdra SdwM 
Bhddon), and the painted chamber {rang mahal) 
erected in memory of his father in 1038 Hijri 
(1628 A. D.), and dying the same year was buried 
there with his sons Shekh Muhammad Afzal and 
Shekh Muhammad Hakim.— BAiiii Praidp Tiwdri. 

(To be continued). 

1050. Bengal Worship of Ghentu, the god 
of itch. — The scene of the worship is a dunghilL 
A broken earthenware pot, its bottom blackened 
by a constant use for cooking, daubed white with 
lime, interspersed with a few streaks of turmerict 
together with a branch or two of the Ghmtii 
plant, and last, not least, a broomstick of thd 
genuine palmyra or cocoanut stock, serve as the 
representation of the presiding deity of itch. 
The mistress of the family, for whose benefit tb9 
worship is done, acts as priestess. The repcti^ 
tion of a few doggrel lines over the pot is brokea; 
into a thousand pieces, which are collected by tbd 
children who sing songs about the god of itch.-^ 
Calcutta Review, V0I. XVIII, p. 6S. 
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1051. Mubammadans — Gudh — Engage- 
ment of Marriage.— An interesting^ ceremony is 
performed among the high caste Muhammadans 
when a girl is engaged to a young man for mar- 
riage. On the day fixed a rupee, enclosed in a 
piece of cloth, is bound over the right arm of the 
girl and the boy. Sweets are distributed to those 
present. After this ceremony the girl cannot 
come out in the presence of her future husband 
or his relations and friends. This ceremony is 
called '' Mangnir^AziZ'Uddin Ahmad. 

1052. Soutb Mirzapur— Jungle products 
used by the aborigines as food.— The Korwas 
eat the fruit of the Mahua {Bassia latifolia), Fiydr 
[Buchanatia latifolia). Tend (diospyros edenum), Sarai 
(Boswellia tkurifera), Ber (/Eglemarmehs). In the 
cold weather they dig up the roots— 6ara/m— about 
6 inches long. This they wash and boil. The 
ganehii is round and bitter. They keep this for 
some time in a running stream which takes away 
the bitterness. Then they boil it. This is a 
very popular food. The Petdru is a long root. 
This is also boiled. The Nakua and Uskaunj are 
eaten either boiled or raw. They are sweet. 
The Taniydr is a cubit long and as thick as a 
finger. It has round roots which are sweet and 
eaten raw. The Kurej is four inches long, sweet 
and eaten raw. The Sahnei and Id(l are roots 
four inches long and an inch thick : they are 
boiled for food. The Kola is round and bitter. 
It is soaked in water and then boiled. These 
roots form the chief food of the Korwas during 
the year. They are dug up with a stick, to the 
end of which is fixed an iron spike. This is 
known zskhaniaox the digging implement. They 
also collect jungle products such as Bahera 
(myrobolan), silk cocoons and lac which they 
exchange with Baniyas for cloth and with the 
Agariyas for axes.— W^. Croohe. 

1053. Punjab— Prosperity of theGoldsmith's 
Trade.— The people hold that the sundr's mal- 
practices have entailed on him the curse of 
poverty. Be the cause what it may (and it is 
quite as often the poverty that leads to the 
malpractices), there is no doubt that the sundrs 
as a class are poor. If you find a sundr in pros- 
perous circumstances, he is sure to have gained 
bis wealth not by his trade, but by money-lending, 
agriculture, or some other extraneous occupation. 
The number of swidrs receiving an income over 
Rs. 500 a year can be ascertained from the 
income tax assessments : the number assessed in 
Rohtak is four or five only ; in Gurgaon, seven ; 
in Jullundur, nineteen ; in Kulu, nine ; in Mont- 
gomery, eight ; in Amritsar, twelve; in Simla, 
three; in Rawalpindi, twenty-seven; in Kohat, 



three ; in Muzaffargarh, thirty. In most of these 
cases ih^ sundr is taxed at the lowest rate, and in 
many he is taxed on the profits of forms of enter- 
prize other than his own trade. In Thang only 
12 sundrs, out of 545, are taxed. In tlmb^lla 50 
sundrs are taxed at a total sum of Rs. 661, but of 
this only Rs. 130 represents the taxation of the 
sundf's proper trade. In Amritsar there are ten 
kandla-drawers who pay a total of Rs. 192. In 
Multan two-thirds of the enamel workers and 
four stone-setters are subject to the tax ; but 
only 5 per cent, of the goldsmiths are assessed, 
and they only at the lowest rate possible. The 
goldsmith, pure and simple, is therefore no capi- 
talist. From Hissdr, Shahpur, and other districts, 
complaints are made of the difficulty which the 
sundr now finds in making both ends meet ; and 
it is only in a few tracts, such as Rohtak, Kulu, 
Ludhidna, and Gujrdnw^la, that a real influx of 
prosperity is acknowledged, and even then we 
are told that it is not so much by his wares as 
by his agriculture, or his banking, or his recep- 
tivity in the matter of stolen goods that the gold- 
smith is advancing. Our forty years of peace 
have had a threefold effect on the goldsmith's 
trade, and though the results have been on the 
whole advantageous to the goldsmiths as a class, 
they have displayed themselves so gradually and 
unevenly as to leave ground for complaint. 



1054. On Children's Games, and the un- 
conscious persistence of habit. — That the 
child is the father of the man is an accepted 
maxim, but it is not generally known that child- 
ren are the last to abandon obsolete habits and 
practices. Witness the fondness for bows and 
arrows among British youth. I once secured 
a magnificent specimen of a neolithic ringstone 
from a young savage who had mounted it as a 
mace at the end of a stick. This was on the 
Kanhar river, in South Mirzapur. On the 
south side of a tank at Sukrit, in Mirzapur, 
are a series of cup-markings carefully made 
in the extremely hard cement of the steep sides 
of a pakka gh&t. These, I was informed, were 
made by the children. They exactly resembled 
ancient markings, and are there still. There were 
in 1880 certain markings on the red gneiss 
rocks which crop up, not far from the railway 
between Karwi and Banda (near Pundera), deep 
grooves once highly polished, which were, I am 
certain, made in the process of grinding down 
and sharpening the diorite celts so common in 
the Banda district. In proof of this I have found 
chips and specimens in all stages of manufacture 
at such localities. One of these is polished on one 
side and rough flaked on the other. These 
rocks have since been destroyed for road metal, 
and being on the look out for such sites, I once 
came on a remarkably smooth and highly-polished 
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pathway down the side of an enormous boulder 
of granite. I was speculating as to how it was 
caused, and seeing that it led to a hyaena's den, 
asked an old man if the friction of their feet had 
polished the path. He smiled a sarcastic smile and 
calling a boy explained the mystery. The boy 
nimbly ran up the hill and, placing a big flat gra- 
nite stone under his breech, came down the slide 
at a famous rate. At the same time I may 
mention that I have unquestionably seen 
granite rocks polished by hyaenas' feet at 
the entrances to their dens and elsewhere. 
I once found a stone hammer made of artificial 
stone in actual use by a native employ^ who 
resided within the precincts of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. The hammer was a chunK of 
stone made by the Artificial Stone Company, and 
had several depressions in it exactly similar to 
those in genuine ancient hammers. I drew the at- 
tention of Dr. Anderson to the specimen. Lastly, 
it may not be generally known that native child- 
ren make genuine flakes of bottle-glass at the 
present day, using one stone as an anvil and an- 
other as a hammer. I have often come on the 
stones and ih^dihris of broken glass on borders of 
fields. They also manufacture rude marbles with 
these stones. Native women use genuine chip 
flake knives of glass for depilatory purposes at 
the present day (Allahabad District). As in the 
case of the Australian and Andamanese the base 
of a beer bottle is generally used.—/. Cockburn : 
Benares. 

1055. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Holi- 
days.— The Majhwdrs have their chief holiday 
in Baisdkh (May), on which they worship the 
godlings and spirits of the dead {deoia^ pitr). They 
have another festival in Sdwan. The chief 
worship of the dead is in Phdlgun, and then they 
(east the clansmen. In ordinary ceremonies only 
the members of the family join. On the day of 
the Holi they eat specially good food, and offer 
goats to the village gods (deohdr). When they 
worship the godlings (deota) they put aside a 
special offering for each, but the village gods 
(deohdr) are worshipped collectively. They have 
no fire worship except at the Holi, and they dance 
the Karma dance in Bhddon (September) ; that 
day they bring a branch of the Karam tree and 
fix it up in the courtyard. Round it the men 
and women of the family dance : after this the 
clansmen present are fed. — IV. Crooke. 

1056. Punjab.— The Assay of Gold and Sil- 
ver. — A Sanskrit slok tells us that man is tested 
in four ways ju.st as gold is; and the four tests of 
gold are said to be the touchstone, boring, heat- 
ing, and beating. In practice there are really 
only two tests, the boring, heating, and beating 
being all parts of the same process. You can 



ascertain the purity of gold and silver by going 
through the processes described in the next para- 
graph but one ; but they can also be assayed 
without breaking up or destroying the piece in 
one or other of the following ways. 

The commonest method of assaying gold Is by 
rubbing it on the touchstone (kasauti, kaswatti, 
ghaswati) ; then either the dealer will recognize 
by the shade of the mark made the quality of 
the gold, or he will compare it with the marks 
made by pieces of gold of known purity. The 
purer the gold, the redder should be the tinge of 
the streak mads, but it needs an experienced eye 
to tell the amount of alloy used : the gold alloyed 
will always give a paler and yellower colour than 
pure gold ; but a copperish tinge in this paler 
streak betokens the presence of copper, and a 
white streak that of silver. No description, 
however, can do justice to the nicety with which 
thejexperienced sundr ot sarrdf ^'\\\ hit ofif the exact 
amount of purity from observing the mark made 
on the touchstone. Leaf gold, if it is tested by 
the touchstone, has to be melted down first into 
a nugget with the ladle or reza. Touchstones are 
of various descriptions; one kind is found at 
Attock on the Indus. It is part of the necessary 
stock-in-trade of every goldsmith. 

Another and in some ways a more satisfactory 
test is that made by boring a hole and heating 
the gold. The following is a description of this 
method as pursued in Hissdr : — 

<< A small piece of gold is flattened slightly on 
the anvil. The sundr then takes any sharp-pointed 
instrument that comes to hand, and applying the 
point to the flattened surface of the piece of gold, 
gives the head of the instrument a gentle blow 
with a hammer. The point just enters below the 
surface and, by turning the instrument round, 
the sundr is enabled to make a small conical 
hollow. The piece of gold is now placed on a 
plate of talc and put in ih^angitJUoi stove oq 
a bed formed of very small dried pieces of 
cow-dung. A circular cake of cow-dung is then 
broken into two and the pieces placed on each 
side of the plate of talc so as to partially cover 
it by meeting above it, and to leave in front an 
opening forming an angle of about 45 degrees. 
On the top of these two a third and small piece 
of cow-dung is placed, and thus a sort o! mini- 
ature hut stands on the plate of talc. A little 
cow-dung or charcoal fire is then thrown on each 
side of the plate of talc, and, through the open- I 
ing which was left, small pieces of kikar wood are 
put inside the hut in such a way as to just touch 
the talc with their ends, not to cover it or lie 
on each side of it. The sundr now takes a ckimta 
or tongs in his right hand and a iki/ or blow-pipe 
in the left. He applies one end of the ndl to bis 
lipsi and by varying currents of air regulates the 
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heat whilst with the chimta he trims the fire. 
Before long the gold and plate of talc are red 
hot, and then the sundr, seizing the talc with the 
ckimtat withdraws it from the angithi to examine 
ID a strong light the cavity he had formed in the 
gold. If the sides of the cavity are of a dark 
red colour, the gold is good ; if of a whitish 
colour, the nugget is an alloy. The whole of this 
operation from the moment the gold is flattened 
on the anvil to the time when it is withdrawn 
from the fire takes only some 2| minutes for per- 
formance." 

1057. South Mirzapur— Pataris and Majh- 
wars— Birth Ceremonies.— The mother is put 
in a separate room and no one goes in but the 
Chamirin. They consider it a disgrace for the 
child not to be born at its father's house. They 
have the usual ceremonies on the 6th and 12th 
day. On the J2th day the child's hair is cut and 
the mother's clothes washed. The mother ruhs 
herself with turmeric and oil, bathes and then 
rejoins her family. On the 6th day women of the 
clan are fed : the men are not fed. If on that 
day they sing the Karama song the men 
are treated to liquor. If a woman is barren she 
goes to an enchanter (Ojha). He prays for her to 
his deity. The men of the clan are fed on the 
12th day. When the child is bom the daughter or 
sister of the mother cleans the house. The father 
of the child gives her a present. During preg- 
nancy light food is given to the woman. In cases 
cf difficult labour they get some jungle root and 
tie it round the patient's neck with untwisted 
string. They do not know the name of the root, 
which is a secret with the women. The child is 
bom on the ground. They believe that children 
are liable to attacks from Bhiits for a year. To 
avoid this they put a sickle or some other iron 
instrument on the bed with the mother and 
child. There is no suspicion of infanticide 
among them. — W. Crooke, 

1058. South Mirzapbr — Aborigines— Birth 
Ceremonies.— The Korwas when a child is born 
call in a Cham^rin, who cuts the umbilical cord 
with a sickle. The cord after being cut is thmwn 
outside the house. The husband does not enter 
the delivery room for five days. Ou the 6th and 
i2th day there are ceremonies known as the 
chhaHki and barahi. On the 6th day the family 
and two or three of the clan are fed on rice and 
pulse. The Baiga is not called in on this occa- 
sion. On the lath the woman cleans her clothes 
&nd plasters the house. The room in which 
the child is born is called the saurhi. In this fire 
is kept burning for twelve days. No iron imple- 
ment is put with the mother and child. There is 
no rule that the child should be born at home. 
During her confinement some other woman of the 



family cooks for her. The father does not go 
through any ceremony in the nature of the cou* 
vade. During pregnancy the woman gets no 
special food. After the birth she eats rice and 
pulse for twelve days. There is no diflference in 
the ceremonies for a boy and girl, and they have no 
fear of Bhlits injuring the mother or child. The 
child is named after the I2th day by its 
grandfather or grandmother. If they are dead 
the father selects the name himself. There is no 
ceremony on this occasion. There is no suspi- 
cion of infanticide among the people. — W. Crooke. 



1059. Punjab Alloys. — Besides being alloyed 
for the purpose of dishonest gain to the goldsmith, 
the precious metals are legitimately alloyed of 
course for the purpose of increasing their hard- 
ness and power of resistance to wear and tear; 
and the solder employed in fastening together 
the parts of the lighter kind of ornaments is of 
necessity an alloy. I find no notice of alloy being 
used, as in the Ring and the Book, to enable 
temporarily the pure gold *' to bear the file's tooth 
and the hammer's tap." The alloys used are not 
numerous. Gold is alloyed with silver or copper, 
or both ; any other alloy only renders the metal 
brittle. 

1060. Kamal— Tribal Organization —The 
primary sub-division of the tribes intothapas 
or thambas.— A tribal community having obtain- 
ed possession of a tract, in course of time it would 
be inconvenient for them to live together, and a 
part of the community would found a new village, 
always on the edge of a drainage line from which 
their tanks could be filled. This process could 
be repeated till the tract became dotted over 
with villages, all springing originally from one 
parent village. The people describe the facts 
by saying that, of several brothers, one settled in 
one village and one in another ; but this no doubt 
means that the parts of the community that mi- 
grated consisted of integral families or groups of 
families descended in one common branch from 
the ancestor. In this way were divided the 
many villages known by the same name with the 
addition of the words kaidn or khurd (big and 
little). This by no means implies that kaldn is 
larger than khurd^ but only that the elder branch 
settled in kaldn : in fact, the old records always 
use the word buzurg (elder) instead of kaldn. — 
Kamdl Settlement Report, p. 74. 

(To be continued.) 



1061. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— New 
Year, etc.— The Kharwdrs date the new year 
from As&rh, but have no special ceremonies on 
this occasipn. When rain falls they commence 
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ploughing on Monday or Friday. When rain is 
required they get the maidens of the village to 
pour water for three or four days on the root of 
a pipal tree. At harvest the Baiga cuts five 
handsful first from each cultivator's field which 
betakes home. After this the cutting begins. 
The Pankas also date the new year from Asirh, 
but have no ceremonies. They commence 
ploughing on the first Friday after the rain falls. 
The only remedy fur drought is to subscribe and 
get the Baiga to worship the village gods. The 
Bhuiyds date the new year from the Holi, but 
have no special ceremonies. — W, Crooke. 



1062. Punjab.— Purification of Gold and 
Silver from alloy. — The common method of 
purifying gold is by making it into leaves, sprinkl- 
ing the leaves with brick-dust and salt, and heat- 
ing in a slow fire. The process, as carried out in 
Hissdr, is described as follows: — 

«♦ The mass of gold to be purified is melted 
down in a small crucible. This is accelerated by 
adding a little sohdga or borax. On melting, the 
gold is poured into a fesa, m which it becomes a 
small thin bar about 9 inches in length and about 
1^ inches in circumference. This bar is made 
longer by beating, and is then cut up into small 
pieces weighing about 4 mdshds each. These 
pieces are beaten into small squarish plates or 
pdtras, in size about 3J X 4 inches and of the 
thinness of stout brown paper. The sundr then 
places an opla or dried cake of cow-dung on a heap 
of ashes in an angithi, which, for such purposes, is 
the lower half of a broken gharra or earthen 
pitcher. On the opla is spread a layer of powder 
composed of two parts of surkhi and one part of 
common salt. The sundr now seizes one of the 
plates of gold with his chimta or tongs and im- 
merses it in water. When sufficiently wetted, 
the pdtra is taken out and the same masdla or 
powder is sprinkled on it until a good coating 
adheres to the plate, which is then placed on the 
layer of powder spread on the opla. This process 
is repeated with all the plates, and they are placed 
on the top of the other. Over the bank of pdtras 
a miniature dome with small apertures at inter- 
vals is erected of small pieces of cow-dung. A 
batti or wick made of twisted cloth is soaked in 
oil and lighted. This is thrust into the dome 
through one of the apertures and thus the cow- 
dung is fired, and allowed to smoulder for three 
hours, by which time it is, as a rule, reduced to 
ashes. Three hours are allowed for cooling. All 
this time the heated powder has been acting on 
the pdtras and absorbing impurities. If, after 
assaying, it is found that the gold has not been 
thoroughly purified, the same process is repeated 
except that no powder is sprinkled on the plates. 
The angithi is always put out of -the way of 



draughts. If a draught was allowed to play on 
it, an amount of heat would be generated which 
would have the eflfect of melting the plates at the 
edges. Great care must also be taken in prepar- 
ing the powder. If it is not properly prepared, 
it will either not act on the plates or it will act 
harmfully." 

1063. Sirsa — Games played by boys.— 

There are numerous games played by small boys, 
in many of which they divide off into two equal 
parties, in a way we used to employ in Scotland. 
Two of the biggest boys are chosen as captains 
or skips (sarddr) and the others pair oflf, each pair 
going apart and agreeing on fancy names, such 
as the ** sun and the moon," "the stick and the 
club,** "the tiger and the leopard.'' Then each 
pair comes up in turn to the captains and says, 
** Will you have the sun or the moon ? *' The 
captain whose turn it is to choose says one name 
or the other, and the boy whose fancy title he 
names goes to his side, while his pair fellow (6^0 
goes to the other side. They have also a way of 
deciding which side is to begin a game, like our 
spinning for first serve at lawn tennis. One 
captain says to his opponent, ** Right or wrong ?" 
(sidhi yd ulH), and after the choice is made kicks 
one of his shoes into the air, and the right of be- 
ginning the game is determinned by the shoe 
falling right side up or wrong side up. In ar- 
ranging a game they sometimes draw lots, as we 
used to do by drawing one of a number of unequal 
straws, the boy who draws the shortest straw 
being out. — 7. Wilson : SettUmiut Report , p, 205. 
(To be continued.) 



1064. South Mirzapur— Aborigines — Har- 
vest Ceremonies, etc.— On the day the grain is 
cleaned the Bhuiydrs sacrifice a cock to the 
village gods (deohdr), and until that is done they 
do not bring the grain home. They have no 
cattle ceremony on the new moon of Kdrtik. 
They have no fire oftering except at the Holi, at 
which they •* burn the year " — {Samhat jaldm). 
They do not dance the Karma, nor do they put 
up a marriage pavilion, nor make any decoration 
with flowers, leaves, etc. They worship the 
village gods on Monday and Friday. On such 
occasions they give no alms, but they make 
small presents to their daughters, sisters* sons, 
and sons-in-law. — W. Croohe, 



1065. Ladakh— Funeral Customs.— When 

an individual of property dies the body is burnt 
as usual, but that of a poor person is left on the 
spot where he expired, the face only being 
covered. — Moorcroft : Travels in the Himalaya^ Vol* 
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1066. Sahet Mahet.— Is the name given by 
the people of this district to the place which was 
the ancieijt seat of the kings of Ganjar. It lies 
to the west of Balrampur, at a distance of about 
ten miles from it. It appears to have been for 
sometime the seat of Government of the SardogSs. 
In the tenth Century A. D., so runs the tradition, 
Mabaraj Suheldeva was the ruler of the place. 
He was a very just, magnanimous, and powerful 
king. Once engaged in state affairs, he could not 
get time to perform his ablutions during the day, 
and as the night was approaching his ministers 
urged him to bathe and go into the chaukd to 
partake of some food. When he had taken only a 
little the sun set. He stopped eating his food ac- 
cording to the religious injunctions of his sect, 
which strictly prohibit the partaking of food during 
night. Seeing that he was not taking his food his 
younger brother*s wife, who was a great wor- 
shipper of the sun, went up the roof of the house 
and prayed the sun not to set. Some people say 
that she was so beautiful that the rays of the 
light of her face supplied the place of the rays of 
the sun and. the Raja finished his meal. When 
Suheldeva came out he found that a great part of 
the night had passed away. He then spat out 
the betel-leaf which he was chewing and made 
enquiries as to the cause of there appearing light 
to him when he was taking his food. He came 
to know that it was the beauty of his brother's 
wife which kept up light for him although the sun 
had set. He expressed a desire to see her, but 
the people forbade him from doing it, as they said 
his relation to the younger brother's wife was that 
of father to his daughter. But he would not 
listen to this, and his wishes were communicated 
to the lady, who, of course, could not disobey the 
orders. When she left her apartment, a storm 
arose, and no sooner she passed before the Raja, 
who was sitting on a wooden seat, than the 
earth cracked and she disappeared into it, and 
the whole town was destroyed. Since then the 
place has been known by the name of Sahei 
Mahet, — Damodar Das : Gonda. 



1067. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Rain 

omens. — The Korwas say that when a snake 
■hisses rain is near. The swarming of bees is an 
omen of good rain. If they all leave the hive it 
Bieans famine. The Pat^ris interpret the cry of 
the Papiha bird as an omen of heavy rains. 
When the girgit lizard changes its colour, and its 
fcead becomes red and a buffalo's tail becomes 
*ed it is a sign of rain. When a bullock's urine 
dries at once on the ground, the rain is sure to 
lail. When a rainbow appears in the evening 



they believe that the rains have ceased : when it 
shows in the morning, rain will be abundant. 
When the honey in the' bee-hive coagulates it is 
an omen of heavy rain. Frost in the spring means 
heavy autumn rains. The Kharw^rs say that the 
calling of peacocks in the month of Jeth is a sign 
of rain. — W. Crooke. 



io68. Lahaul— Buddhist Ceremonies — A 
Polk-tale. — There is something rather impressive 
about the performances of these bozans. A long 
screen is first put up, formed of pictures illustra- 
tive of the legends, and quaintly painted in 
brilliant colours on cloth edged with silk. An 
image of the patron saint or founder of the order 
is enthroned in front of the scjreen : the leaders 
of the company then appear in front of it, wear- 
ing a head-dress formed of a mass of streamers 
of bright-coloured silk. Conch shells are blown 
to attract the crowd, and barley thrown into the 
air as an offering to the saint : the proceedings 
then commence by an introductory , chant by 
the leaders to the accompaniment of a kind of 
guitar : every now and then the whole crowd of 
men and women join in the chorus of om mdni 
padnu hun, which they give with much fervour, 
keeping good time and blending their voices 
harmoniously. After a time the rest of the com- 
pany conie forward dressed up and masqued, and 
perform a play with interludes of dances to the 
music of cymbals : the dancing ends in the 
wildest gyrations : the little stage hemmed in by 
the quaintly dressed crowd, and with the huge 
barren mountains towering behind for back- 
ground makes a picture not easily forgotten. I 
took the trouble on one occasion to find out the 
story of the legend which was being recited and 
enacted. The gist of it was as follows: — A cer- 
tain anchorite who had lived alone for twelve years 
in an inaccessible forest one day washed his 
robe in a pool in the hollow of a rock. A doe 
drank the water in the pool, conceived therefrom, 
and gave birth at the door of the anchorite's cell 
to a creature in the form of a girl. Under the 
anchorite's care she grew up into a beautiful 
woman and was called Sunface and married a 
king. The other queens conspired against her 
and accused her of being a witch and eating 
human flesh: they murder her own child and 
make the king believe that she killed it to feast 
on its body. Sunface is driven out and leads a 
wandering life in the forests till the king dis- 
covers the plot and recalls her. — Settlement Report, 

p, 200, 



io6g. South Mirzapur— Pataris and Majh- 
wars— Ideas about the soul. — When a man is 
asleep or insensible the Pataris and Majhwiirs 
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believe that his soul wanders about and returns 
to the body at the time he recovers conscious- 
ness. Dreams are sometimes true and some- 
times false. The souls of dead ancestors come in 
dreams. They have no idea of the danger of 
suddenly rousing a sleeping person. They can- 
not explain what a man's shadow is. — W. Ctookc, 



1070. Head Hunting. — A European, who 
was not known in the station, was seen to pass 
through my compound the other day, and one of 
the servants expressed his opinion that it was 
the Ddndpurwdld Sahib. This resident of Dina- 
pur is said to go about in dark nights armed with 
a pair of shears, with which he slyly, and from 
the back, chops off the heads of people for the 
purpose of suspending them on the walls of a 
museum. He is also reputed to be obliged to 
pay Government a tax of Rs. 100 for each head 
he secures. The Ddndpurwdld Sahib is not unlike 
the Momidiwdld Sahib, who makes people smell a 
piece of wood which obliges them to follow him, 
only to be packed off to Naini-Tal, and other 
hill stations, to be fattened for the final calamity 
of having a small hole bored on the top of the 
head, and being suspended head downwards over 
a slow fire, when after a time seven drops of precious 
momidi drop out of the hole and enrich the manu- 
facturer with the possesiiion of a substance of 
great mercantile value, as it possesses healing 
properties of a supernatural nature. Sword-cuts, 
spear-thrusts, wounds from arrows and other 
weapons of warfare are cured instantly by its 
use, and he who possesses it is practically invul- 
nerable. Some of the ignorant natives of Meerut, 
I am told, have or had an idea that a European 
held a contract from Government for which he 
paid an enormous sum, the conditions of which 
allowed him to walk through the Nauchandi fair 
on one day only and make as many suitable 
persons as he could find smell his stick. To make 
momidi of a good quality, the victims should be 
as big and as black as possible. A very black 
servant of a friend of mine states that he had a 
narrow escape from this Sahib at the Nauchandi 
fair. The Sahib had just put his hand in his 
pocket and taken out the stick, which was dry and 
shrivelled and a span long, when the servant with 
great presence of mind held out his hands and 
said bos ! bas I bos I ** enough, enough;" thus in- 
timidated the Sahib went away into the crowd. 
Momidi is a substance to be found in the Yundiii 
Materia Medica, which I believe recognises two 
kinds : natural momidi, which exudes from a 
rock in Eran in Persia, and artificial momidi, made 
from human bodies. The former is said to have 
been discovered by Bairdmgor, king of Persia, 
who wounded a stag with an arrow and, following 
it up, found it licking a substance that dropped 
from a rock. Though the arrow still remained 



in the animal the wound healed and it ran away. 
This was tnomidi proper. Aneiit the subject 
of momidi, a lady in this district the other day 
escaped a very uncanny reputation. Some of 
her servants gave out that she possessed a momidi 
stick for which she had paid one hundred rupees, and 
on her hearing of it an enquiry was made with the 
following results :— The lady had missed a pod of 
vanilla, about seven inches long, of very special 
quality that she kept rolled up in a piece of paper 
among some of her trinkets. The ayah, who found 
it, was scolded for her carelessness, and told that 
it was worth more than she thought. She 
promptly put two and two together. The shrivel- 
led appearance (which is supposed to be peculiar 
to mysterious sticks, such as snake-charmers pro* 
duce) the length, the fuss made about it and rais- 
ing the value to one hundred rupees gave out 
that her mistress owned a momidi si\c]!i.^W , W. 
Cockbntn. 

[There is a long note on momidi in Watt s Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of Itpiia, VoL 11^ p, 115, which, however, 
does not add much to our knowled^^e. A fine kind of charas 
is known in Nepal as momta. Another kind is said to be a mix- 
ture of dhiip^ oil and lymph, the latter specially induced in the 
human subject by a certain drug. The preparation is also 
brought from Tibet, where human fat is said to be an ingre- 
dient. This curious drug is given internally in cases of wounds 
and ulcers along with ghi. He alludes to the belief that people 
are captured for the manufacture of momidi, Momidi is also 
clearly the name of some bituminous substance from Af^^hanis- 
tdn. One specimen, however, was found to consist mainly of 
the excreta of birds. I hear at Mirzapur that momidi is used 
for the purpose of rubbing the abdomen of a pregnant woman 
to facilitate delivery. I have had enquiries made at Dinapur, 
and have failed to discover why this particular Sahib should be 
associated with this place. Can any one give any more inform- 
ation about him or the momidi manufacture ?— £d.] 



1071. Philosopher's Stone in a Tank — 
Fairy Gifts. — At Sirpur, in the Raipur District, 
Central Provinces, is a lake known as the Rakela 
Tal. It is famous for the possession of the philo- 
sopher's stone (pdras). In ancient days it is said 
that a shepherd of Sirpur noticed a strange goat 
which joined his flock every day and left in the 
evening. One evening: he followed it, when it 
went straight into the Rakela T41 and disappeared 
under the water. While the goatherd was look- 
ing on in wonder a stone was thrown towards 
him from the water and a voice said, *' This is the 
reward of your labour." On seeing it was only 
a stone the goatherd struck it back into the 
water with his axe saying, •* What sort of reward 
is this for my labour ? " But when he found that 
his axe had been changed into gold he looked for 
the stone, but in vain, as it had disappeared.— 
Cunningham : Archaological Reports^ Vol. XVI It 
p. II. 

[This is a characteristic of fairy gifts. They appear rubbish, 
but are really valuable. See examples collected by Hailltnd, 
Scienct of Fairy Tales, /. 48. — Ed.] 
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1072. Superstitions about Rain— Chhatar- 
pur.— Charms to cause rain : — 

1. A woman and her husband's sister become 
quite naked and drop seven cakes of cow-dung 
into a kuthid (mud reservoir for storing grain). If 
a man and his maternal uncle undergo the above 
ceremony it is also effective. But, as a rule, 
women do it. This is done only on Sundays and 
Wednesdays. 

2. On a wall facing to the east they paint two 
figures of men with cow-dung, their legs up and 
heads down. One of these represents the God 
Indra, and the other Megha, and the belief is that 
they are thus oppressed by the heat of the sun 
and pour down rain. 

To stop rain : — 

1. They bury rain water in a mud vessel under 
the ground in a room where the rays of the sun 
do not penetrate. This is done on Sundays and 
Wednesdays only. 

2. Burning wood is pointed to the sky by a 
naked woman when it is raining. 

3. Hot-boiling oil is sprinkled on rain water 
on the ground on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

The first two of these are common in Rohil- 
khand and some other places in the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces. 

Omens about falling of rain : — 

If birds lie down and roll in the dust in an 
alley or lane, it is a sign of coming rain ; if they 
do so in rain water, it is a sign that it will not 
i^\n,—Bhagwan Das: Chhatarpur, 

[These nudity rain charms are very interesting. For full 
discussion, see Mr. J. G. Fiaser's Goiden Bought VoL /, /. 16, 
-EdJ 



1073. Visits of Condolence— Proper days 
for paying. — A Muhammadan gentleman writes 
to an officer :— *• In compliance with your order 
I went to the house of the deceased Naw^b on 
Thursday (for on Tuesday and Wednesday people 
do not go to the house of a deceased person to 
condole with his family)." 

[Is this custom general, and does it prevail among Hindus ? 
—Ed.] 



1074. Sirsa— Charms for Horse Disease.— 

Khdrish, or itch, is said to be caused by eating wet 
mik or gram leaves. It is cured by adminis- 
tering balls made of barley flour mixed with the 
flesh and soup of a crow boiled with all his 
feathers on : or with the moisture from the fresh 
dung of a bufialo that has never calved by squeez- 



ing the dung in a blanket, or with the remains of 
a few pounds of young locusts which have been 
kept shut up in a jar for some days. Kandr, or 
cough, is cured by causing the horse to inhale the 
fumes of blue cloth burned in a nose bag.—/. Wil- 
son: SMement Report ^ p, 307. 



1075. Delhi— Taking Omens.— The follow- 
inpf method of ascertaining whether a future event 
will happen or not, or what will be the result of any 
undertaking or sickness, is called *^ fdlgosk/' and 
is well known to Muhammadan ladies at Delhi. 
Two and a half women, that is, two full grown 
females and a child, or if no child is forthcominsf, 
then two females armed with a doi or a big 
wooden spoon, formulate queries to which replies 
are sought, and taking water in their mouths go 
forth at night at about 9 or 10 p. m. when the 
bazaars are neither wholly deserted nor very full, 
and listen to what passers-by say to each other. 
If what they hear from the first person or group 
of persons does not contain a reply to their ques- 
tion, they go along their way and try to find an 
answer in what they hear next. But if what 
they hear on this occasion is not also to the point, 
they proceed further and listen once more. It 
always happens that some favourable or unfavour- 
able reply is obtained by this time. As soon as 
they hear anything which contains an answer to 
their question, they empty their mouths, buy 
sweetmeats and return home. — M. Mahmud Beg. 



1076. Raja Vena — Legend of. — It is said that 
Raja Vena used to take no rent for his lands ; 
others say that he took only a winnowing basket 
(sup) full of grain from each cultivator. After- 
wards he ordered that every one should give him 
a piece of gold the size of a grain of barley. 
The supernatural powers acquired by his auster- 
ities stopped when he took this unrighteous 
grain : as his queen was bathing the lotus leaf 
gave way and she was drowned. — Cunningham : 
Archaeological Reports^ Vol. XVI^p. 18. 

[This is evidently a variant of the tale"of King Pawan, 
para, 229.— Ed.] 



1077. Who should not go out together.— 

(Continued from para. 238). 

Nava ndri nagachchhanti 

Na gachchhet bhrdtara dwayam^ 

Pita putram na gachchhanti 

Na gachchhet Brahmana trayam. 

Nine females should not go together, nor should 
two brothers. Father and son should not go 
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together, nor should three Br4hmans. — Pandit 
Kdsi Nath. 



1078. Dera Ismail Kban— Disease Super- 
atitions. — An extraordinary case of superstition 
was recently reported from the little village of 
Landah, on the Indus, where there has been a 
good deal of sickness lately. The villagers spread 
a report that this was owing to the fact that a 
woman named Mt. Ghindo, who had died seven 
months previously, was chewing her winding 
sheet. The relatives of the deceased were asked 
to allow her body to be exhumed. This was done, 
and it was found that, owing to the subsidence of 
the ground caused by the rain, some earth had 
fallen into the half open mouth. The villagers 
removed the earth, placed a coin in the woman's 
mouth, and after killing a fowl and placing it on 
the body re-interred the corpse. History does not 
relate whether the fever was in any way abated 
by means of this gruesome ceremony. — L. White 
King, C,S, 



1079. Overwhelmed Cities. — Many ancient 
ruins are said to represent cities overwhelmed 
as a punishment for the sins of their rulers or 
people. This is the case with Bakhira Tdl, in the 
Basti District, which was destroyed because the 
Rdja forcibly appropriated the bride of a Brdh- 
man. — ArchcMlogical Reports, Vol. XXII, p. 71. 



zo8o. Meertit— Expulsion of the Demon 
of Cholera.— Yesterday (6th October, 1891.) the 
Hindus of the city painted up a bull-buffalo, 
formed a procession, and led the animal through 
the city to drive the cholera demon from their 
midst. 



io8i. Muhammadans— Snakes. ~ Muham- 
madan ladies never mention snakes at nights* 
They call it ** rassi " or string. The general belief 
is that a snake is sure to be near where people 
are talking of it.— Af . Mahmud Beg. 



1082. Sirsa— Charms for Horse Disease.— 

In Khuh the horse's throat swells and gets sore : 
the curers are to poultice the throat with a mixture 
of jawdr, flour and sweet oil, or to steep a little 
raw cotton in the milky juice of the dk plant and 
trace a line with it from the right side of the 
horse's neck to his hind quarter and then say, 
•• Come out here : " but the disease is often proof 
against this charm and the horse d\t%*— Settlement 
Report, p. 307. 



1083. South Mirzapur ~ Punishment of 

Enemies.— The Patdris believe that if one man 
has enmity with another, and after feeding a goat 
with grain sacrifices it to Mahdddni or some of 
the other godlings in the name of his enemy, he 
can bring evil upon him. — W. Crooke. 



1084. Buried Treasure Speaking— Human 
Sacrifice. — It is believed that when a very rich 
man dies without an heir he cannot take away 
his thoughts from his treasure, and returns to 
guard it in the shape of a big serpent. But after 
some time he becomes tired of this serpent-life, 
and either in a dream or assuming the human 
voice asks the persons living near the treasure to 
take it, and offer him one of his dearest relatives 
in return. When some avaricious man complies 
with the serpent's wishes, he gets possession of 
the wealth, and the serpent then enters into some 
other state of existence. — Pandit Kdsi Nath. 



1085. A Temple Legend — Nudity. — The 

temple at Arang, in Raepur District, and that at 
Deobdiuda were built at the same time. When 
they were finished and the kolas, or pinnacles, had 
to be put on, the mason and his sister agreed 
to put them on simultaneously at an auspicious 
moment. The day and hour being fixed by 
Brdhmans, the two, stripping themselves naked, 
according to the custom on such occasions, 
climbed up to the top : as they got up to the top 
each could see the other, and each through shame 
jumped down into the tank close to the respective 
temples, where they still stand turned into stone, 
and are visible when the tank water falls low in 
seasons of drought.^ A rchofological Reports, VoL 
VII, p. 162. 

[Does this custom generftUy prevail when the pinnacles aie 
fixed on temples ?— £d.] 



1086. South Mirzapur— Witches. ^ Ojhas 
and Baigas are the only people who are able to 
identify witches. If a woman is marked down 
by them as a witch they prick her tongue with a 
needle, and mix the blood thus extracted with 
some rice which they make the suspected witch 
swallow. By this process she is supposed to 
forget the evil spells which she may have leant. 
Another process is to prick her on the breast, 
tongue, and thigh with a needle. The blood as 
before is mixed with rice and administered to 
her, but the remedy is most efficacious if it be 
carried out on the banks of a running stream.— 
W. Croohe. 
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1087. Mirzapur — Customs of the Khar- 
wars.— (Continued from para. 982). There is no 
special road along which it is particularly danger- 
ous to go at night. They have no prejudice 
against visiting the sites of deserted villages. 
But demons are to be feared if any one goes to 
a burning-ground or burying-place at night. No 
one dares to touch the vessels, &c., at a shrine, 
except the priest. Iron is the best of all metals. 
Copper is also a pure metal and much used for 
ornaments and amulets. No special spell is re- 
cited at worship, only the name of the special 
deity being worshipped is invoked. The form of 
bread given in ofiferings is the same as that usual- 
ly eaten. No deity is invoked at meals; nor are 
any special offerings made. They do not make 
auy offering while milking a cow. There is no 
danger in letting salt fall on the ground, but no 
one will give salt from his own hand into that of 
another, as it destroys affection. In order to keep 
o£f evil spirits at night an iron nail is driven into 
one of the legs at the head of the bed. This 
nail is driven in on the day of the Diwili. No one 
will go under a ladder. If you mount a ladder 
you should put your right foot on first. If you 
give presents it should be in odd numbers — one, 
three, five, &c. White clothes are the most lucky 
of all, but there is no particular prejudice against 
aoy special colour. Any animal which has a 
round curl {bhaunti) under the horn, known ^isgdra, 
is unlucky. If any animal has a round circle of 
another colour over the tail it is called miisar 
and considered unlucky. The most lucky days are 
Monday and Friday. Saturday is very unlucky. 
If a child is born on Saturday it is believed to 
be the incarnation of the ill-omened Sanfchar. It 
is bad to have a child born on the new moon or 
in the dark fortnight of the month. The begin- 
ning of the rainy season is marked by the flower- 
ing of the nim tree, and its close by the flying 
about of the seeds of the hdns grass. The blos- 
soming of the dhdk marks the end of the cold 
weather. When the mahua begins to fall the hot 
weather has set in. The amount of rain in the 
asterism of Mrigsira regulates the quantity of rain 
throughout the year. If it does not rain in this 
asterism famine may be expected. If the smoke 
of the Holi fire goes up straight to the sky there 
will be general prosperity. If the smoke turns 
in any particular direction the omens for residents 
in that quarter are bad.— W. Croohc. 



io88. Panjab.-— Inlay— Electro-plating and 
Knamel.-— A very minute account of the iiUay of 
gold on steel known as koftgari work is given at 
pajjes 167 to 171 of •• Panjab Manufacturers" Very 
little ia now done at Amritsar, and the industry at 



Mooltan has ceased altogether. There is a roug;h 
sort of inlay practised on firearms at Kohdt, the 
surface being punctured and the gold or silver 
wire then beaten into the design. The centres 
of the art are at present at Kotli Lohdrin, near 
Sidlkot and Gujrdt. The workmanship even 
there is declining and the prices rising; the re- 
sult of indiscreet European patronage. There 
are 8 shops and 13 workmen in Gujrdt City, and 
the trade is said there to be improving steadily : 
two years ago certainly there was room for im- 
Drovement. The material of a small shield of 
fine gold inlay (dhdl sonekri) with a diameter of 

14 inches costs Rs. 28 ; the work takes 30 days, 
and the price at sale is Rs. 40. That of a shield 
of mixed gold and silver inlay {dkdl eanga-jamni) 

15 inches in diameter costs Rs. 8-12-0, takes 20 
days, and sells at Rs. 14. Other articles, such as 
boxes, sword-handles, breastplates, kalamddns, 
plates, bowls, inkpots, picture-frames, and the 
like, are also made and are well known to Euro- 
peans. 

1089. Mirzapur — Kharwar Customs. — 
(Continued from para. 1087). If any one sneezes 
in front of a person going on any business it is a 
good omen. A sneeze behind or to the left is 
unlucky. If a person stumbles when beginning 
a journey it is a bad omen. You should use your 
right foot first in entering a house. There is no 
rule about putting the foot in a particular way on 
the stones of a pavement. No one dares to go 
under a kumhhi tree. If you can, you should 
walk under a mango tree which is very lucky. 
The Dasehra is the chief festival, and next to 
that the Holi. The only special woman's festival 
is that on the third of the light half of Bhidon 
(Bkddon Sudi Tlj). All these festivals are per- 
formed at home, and at them Chamdrs dance. 
On the ehddashi of Kdtik {Kdtik Sudi ekddashi) is 
the great day for doing Ojhdi to remove evil 
spirits. The Baiga has nothing to say to this. 
No one can be married nor any work done on a 
holiday. There is no special food prescribed at 
any of these feasts. On the Dasehra the village 
gods (deohdr) are propitiated by offerings of a 
cock or a goat. On the ekddashi of K&tik and 
Diwali a cock is offered in the cow-house, and 
a young pig is sacrificed in the buffalo enclosure, 
Gaurdiya Deota is the godling of the cow-house, 
and to him are offered the gaurdiya or earthen 
pipe bowls used in smoking. On the Nigpan- 
chami the cattle get a special allowance of salt. 
Before the Holi fire is lit, a fire-sacrifice is made 
with sugar and butter under a cotton tree (semal) 
and its trunk is smeared with red lead. Men are 
in the habit of using foul language to women not 
related to them from the Basantpanchami to the 
Holi. The abusive songs at the Holi are known 
as kabtr.'—W. Croobe. 
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logo. Punjab.—Gold and Silver Leaf. — 

Anyone who wants to know the process employed 
in gold heating {daftrikut or zarkobi) will find all the 
details and the names of the drugs used minutely 
given on page 173 of Mr. Baden-Powell's book. 
In Delhi the occupation is carried on in 51 
establishments, supporting 117 men, all Mussal- 
mans. It is known too at Hoshiirpur and in Pind 
Dadan Khan ; a good deal is done in this line at 
Amritsar, and at Mooltan there are 5 establish- 
ments employing 20 men. In Lahore there was 
a very superior gold-beater who is now blind ; 
but he is said to have bestowed his craft along 
with his daughter on his son-in-law. Leaf for 
gilding in Delhi is made in pieces of 9 inches 
by 4^, 75 or 100 to a told ; and you can get, they 
say, more silver leaf in a told than gold. In 
Kangra no gold leaf is made; but silver leaf, 
2i?gregating in yearly outturn something under 
Rs. 2,000 in value, is made up at Kangra, Niir- 
pur, Sujanpur, Nddaun, Baijnath, Nagrota, Bha- 
warna and Paprola. The gold leaves of Mooltan 
are 3 to a rd^i, selling at 13 to a rupee : silver 
leaves 50 to a mdshd and 210 to the rupee. The 
daftri or book of leaves is, as made in Lahore, of 
120 leaves ; but the daftri as sold is said to be 
of 100 leaves only, the difference going to the 
middleman shop-keeper, and the gold-beater 
himself making a profit of one anna in the rupee. 
The silver daftri sells at 12 annas and the gold at 
Rs. 4. Leaf is used for stone-setting, overlaying, 
illuminating, and binding. 

1091, Mirzapur — Customs of the Khar- 
wars. — (Continued from para. 1089). When the 
worship of Dulha Deo, the bridegroom god, is 
going on no woman is allowed to be present. 
They consider it an ill omen if the first child is 
a girl. They have no prejudice against the birth 
of twin-sons or posthumous children. Like all 
the lower tribes they look on a one-eyed man 
with great suspicion. A mole on the body is con- 
sidered to be the mark of Paramesar : such marks 
are good if on the right side of the body ; if on 
left they are considered an ill omen. When a 
man dies he goes to Paramesar or Nar^yan, and 
he always says that he is hungry there. Then 
Paramesar says to him, •* Go and eat the alms 
which you have given to the poor," and this is 
all he gets to eat in the next world. The way to 
the next world is rendered easy by gifts of cows, 
&c., to Brdhmans. When a man dies his ghost 
occasionally visits his former home : he does not 
show himself except in the dreams of his rela- 
tions. The visits of such ghosts are considered 
dangerous. In order to appease them they lay 
out for 15 days in the month of Ku4r a lota of 
water, a tooth-brush (dathwan) and some kohara 
flowers, and sprinkle uncooked rice and pulse on 
the ground. At the end of the fifteen days a 



feast is given to the clansmen. Ghosts are 
believed to enter the bodies of living men and 
animals. They enter into good or bad men or 
animals in accordance with their conduct while 
they were on earth. Those who commit incest 
fall into the serpent-pit (kiragdrh). Thieves and 
plunderers are put in irons in the lower world 
and tormented. Nothing is buried with the 
corpse. When a body is cremated the ashes are 
thrown into a neighbouring stream ; and they 
sprinkle cow*s milk over the place where the 
body was burnt. They also sprinkle sesamum, 
barley, cotton, and salt there. When an old man 
dies they put a bludgeon (Idthi) there. They do 
not sacrifice any animal at the time of burial or 
cremation. Ghosts are not, as a rule, worshipped; 
but when a very old Baiga dies special worship 
is paid to him. A year after a burnt-oflfering is 
made and a black fowl is released in the jungle. 
When a person is asleep his soul leaves his 
body and wanders about the hills and jungles in 
search of roots and wild fruits. When it comes 
back then the person wakes. There is no means 
of preventing the soul from thus leaving the body. 
But if the soul is thirsty at night and goes to 
look for water, if, while it is drinking, any one 
covers up the water hole, then the spirit is unable 
to return. When the hole is uncovered the person 
recovers consciousness. — W. Crooke. 



1092. Mirzapur — Customs of the Khar* 
wars.— (Continued from para. 1091). As regards 
dreams, some are true and others are false. 
There is no danger in waking a sleeping 
person suddenly. People in their dreams meet 
and converse with the spirits of their de- 
ceased relatives. They have no belief that a 
man's shadow is in any way connected with his 
spirit. The same is the case with the reflection 
in a mirror or in water. Trees and animals 
certainly have souls, but no one knows what they 
are like. But when their souls leave them they 
remain where they were and do not go to Para- 
mesar. They derive no omens from the white 
marks on the finger nails. When a person bites 
his tongue in eating, it is a sign that he has been 
telling lies. A child born with teeth is very much 
dreaded. It is likely to become a D&no or a 
Rakshasa. When they put on clothes they first 
put the right hand into the right sleeve. To put 
in the left first is unlucky. When a boy is mar- 
ried the bridal crown (tnaur) is kept till the next 
Dasehra festival, and then the boy goes to some 
water with the croum on his head and takes it oft 
and flings it in. They have no rules as to wear- 
ing gold, silver, or iron rings on special fingers. 
They will not make a fireplace with the opening 
facing the south. All the property of a dead 
man goes to the son. A daughter has no rights. 
The south and west rooms of the house are those 
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io which the godiings (deota) reside. They will 
not put their foot on the threshold of these rooms. 
On the Dasehra they hang wreaths of mango 
leaves on the house door. They do not do this 
at marriages. To keep ofiF the evil eye they hang 
up some onions and thorns of the bel tree on the 
side of the door. When the newly-married pair 
come home Dulha Deo is worshipped near the 
family cooking-place. They feed a goat with 
rice and pulse and cut ofi his head with an axe, 
saying, ** Take it Dulha Deo." On the day when 
this worship is done they collect the ashes of the 
fireplace in their hands and remove it carefully 
without using a broom. If the ashes are dropped 
while being removed in this way it is a bad omen. 
No one will give a light from his fireplace until 
his own cooking is finished. Before they go into 
a new house they make a fire offering and feed 
three Brdhmans while all the family eat a meal 
of rice and pulse {khichar%).^W * Crooks. 

1093. Punjab— .Miscellaneous Gold and 
Silver Works. — Vessels of the precious metals, 
such as atarddn, goldbpdsh, pdnddn, surdhit gilds, 
sitmaddn, cups, plates, dishes, &c., are made by 
the Delhi sddakdrs. In Gurgdon, but more rarely 
and only to order, the goldsmiths make atarddns, 
salvers (tashtaris), huqqa mouth-pieces and even 
huqqas. At Umballa, Rupar and Jagddhri, atar- 
ddns and the like can be made, but not well. In 
JuUundur goblets, huqqas, trays, &c., are made; 
stnd in Hoshidrpur surdhis and silver atarddns, 
but only to order. In Montgomery they make 
buttons and kuqqa mouth-pieces and the like; 
and in Pesh&war silver cups for Hindtjs, surma- 
ddns, katoris, small plates, and silver bodkins for 
stringing paijamds. In Pesh&war ^ou also find 
silver mounting for sword and knife scabbards, 
and silver buckles and other mountings for har- 
ness are occasionally made for wealthy Afgh&n 
Sard&rs. They also make locally the articles 
used in marriage presents ; such as the silver 
shoe used by Kaldls (price about Rs. 10), and the 
sumaddni and thdli and katori of most Mussal- 
Mns ; the hatori of silver is A pomatum box for 
the bride's dressing table, and costs Rs. 3 to 6. 
Caskets are well done in Dera Ismail Khan, the 
charge being 2 to 4 annas a told for silver, and 
8 annas to i rupee a told for gold ; they also make 
turdhis and kuqqa mouth-pieces to order. There 
Was a man in Gujrdt who could make vessels of 
gold and silver, but he has grown blind without 
imparting the art to any one. In Kdngra the 
Only articles procurable are silver drinking ves- 
sels {dbkhords), enamelled silver cups, silver rose- 
water Sprinkles, paper-knives, enamelled card 
Cases, antimony holders, and silver huqqa mouth- 
pieces {muhndl). You also find curious little in- 
dustries at all sorts of places ; at Peshdwar, for 
instancei there is an industry in tooth-picks 



ani kdn khalds of silver, which are worn round 
the neck chiefly by those who are addicted to 
long prayers ; and at Delhi they make the light 
circular pieces, equal to one-eighth or one-fourth 
of a rupee each, which are thrown over the pdlU 
of a bride and scrambled for by beggars. All 
this miscellaneous kind of work is said to be 
generally rude and wanting in finish; but in 
Kdngra at least these defects are absent or at 
any rate unobtrusive. 



1094. Mirzapur— -Kharwars' Customs.— 
(Continued from para. 1092). If any one has 
an enemy on whom he wishes to be revenged 
he gets a witch (ddin) to persecute him. He 
sacrifices a goat to Devi Hinguldj, and says 
** O Devi ! go and destroy my enemy ! " She 
does so if she is properly propitiated. If the 
enemy dies then Devi must be worshipped again. 
To keep the evil eye oft children a black mark is 
made on their foreheads with antimony, and some 
thorns of the hel tree are hung over the house 
door. To keep the evil eye off a field a black 
smoked earthen pot is hung upside down. On a 
fruit tree they hang with the same object a piece 
of black cloth. The way they ascertain the pros- 
pects of the crop is this. In every field there is 
one ear produced which has every kind of grain 
in it. This is called the sakhi kd bdl. This they 
take and count all the grains in it. Whichever 
kind of grain is in excess, this will be most abun- 
dant next harvest. They have no special obser- 
vances at the digging of wells or tanks. When 
articles or cattle are lost they draw a square on 
the ground and put a little stone at each corner. 
They also put a small pebble in the middle. 
They call a little boy and make him take up 
whichever of the four pebbles he pleases. On 
whichever direction he takes up the pebble this 
is the direction in which the missing thing should 
be searched for.— W^. Crookc. 



1095. Mirzapur — Customs of the Khar- 
wars. — (Continued from para. 1094). When 
mother Sitald is offended she brings fever and 
small-pox. When cholera comes they worship 
the tribal god Gans^m. They place a vessel full 
of water at his platform ; and make a burnt offer- 
ing of sugar, ghi, sesamum and barley. In the 
same way they offer up a pot of water to Sitali 
and sacrifice a he-goat. The goat, however, is 
not offered until the patient recovers. When 
fever attacks any one they take some of the 
mainphal drug {Vangueria spinosa) and mix it up 
in the milk of a cow or goat. This they rub over 
the body of the patient. When cattle are attack- 
ed with foot and mouth disease {gorha, khangwa) 
they take a branch of the barui tree and place it 
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near the sta]l. If this does not answer they take 
a black cock, put some red lead on its head, some 
antimony on its eyes, a spangle on its forehead, 
and fix a pewter bangle to its leg and let it loose, 
saying to the disease, ** Mount on the fowl and go 
elsewhere into the ravines and thickets. Des- 
troy the sin." No disease is cured by bathing in 
any sacred stream, nor by going on a pilgrimage, 
nor by wearing an amulet. They sometimes in 
cases of fever drink some black pepper, black 
cummin and cloves pounded up in water. This 
should be drunk for three days. Women in their 
menses are kept carefully apart. They have no 
special means of bringing or stopping rain, tem- 
pest, floods or famine. When locusts come they 
catch two and put red lead on their heads and a 
spangle on the forehead and let them loose, say- 
ing, •* O Bhawani ! fly up in the sky and stay 
there."— P^. Crooke. 

1096. The Ornaments of the Punjab.— 
It is of course very diflScult to give any estimate 
approaching precision as to the proportion of the 
value and amount of gold ornaments to those of 
silver. Gold is confined mainly to the richer 
classes, and is not largely worn even by them 
except on festive or other special occasions; 
whereas silver is the material of which almost all 
the ornaments of the lower or agricultural classes 
are made, and a large proportion of these orna- 
ments are in daily and constant use. In Umballa 
it is estimated that three-fourths of the ornaments 
worn by the rich are gold and three-fourths of 
those worn by the poor are silver, but whether 
this is an estimate of value or amount is not quite 
clear. Probably the value of the gold ornaments 
of a district will ordinarily exceed that of the 
silver; in other words, the amount by weight of 
the silver will not exceed 20 to 25 times that of 
the gold. In Gurgdon, it is true, the value of the 
gold is said to be only one-tenth that of the silver, 
but in Sidlkot the value is put at 2 to i, in Jhe- 
lum at 7 to 3, and in Pindi and even Kohdt the 
gold used is estimated at more than the silver, 
and probably this is really the case everywhere. 
In Ludhidna the proportion (it must be propor- 
tion in amount, not value) is given at i to 20, in 
Montgomery at i to 2, in Gurd^spur and Pindi 
at X to 4, and in Dera Ismail Khan at i to 100. 
All such estimates are, however, at the best but 
mere guesses, and I merely record them that they 
may be taken for what they are worth. 



1097. Mirzapur — Customs of the Khar- 
wars. — (Continued from para. 1095), After a 
person dies it is always necessary to watch his 
corpse lest demons may possess it. They tell a 
story about this. Once an unmarried girl of the 
tribe died. Her relatives took the body to the 



river to burn it. There was no wood there, so 
they left the corpse and went into the jungle to 
collect some. While they were away a demon 
came and seized the girl. When they returned 
and saw him the demon left her. Her relatives 
then burnt the body. Since then great care is 
taken not to leave the bodies of women un- 
watched. No one dares to go near these crema- 
tion places at night. On the Aunri hill in Dudhi 
they often see a light blazing. This is believed 
to be lit by a Barham or Brdhman ghost. He 
lights it to warm himself when it is cold. Ghosts 
often revisit their homes at night and call to 
their relatives. If any one answers he dies 
within the year. There are separate local gods 
(deohdr) for each village. In Parsudr the local 
god is Pdlhu Bdba. In Bdnsi is Jogiya Blr: in 
Jamaul, Rakhsa and Ghansdm. These local gods 
live in the earth. The story of Pdlhu Biba is 
that he was an Ahir. One day he was grazing 
his cattle when a sdmbhar stag came among the 
herd. The herdsmen caught the stag and Pdlhu 
rode away on it. He was cut to pieces among 
the thorns, and his little finger was cut ofi and feU 
in the village of Parsudr, in the place where bis 
shrine now exists. These local gods are wor* 
shipped on the loth and nth of each month. 
They take some pulse and rice and sit down 
near the god's platform. In front of them they 
place a he-goat, and say, " If you are the real local 
god take the sprinkled offering '* (achhat). If the 
god is really there the goat eats the grain out of 
the worshipper's hand. After he has eaten it 
the Baiga decapitates him with an axe {bhalua). 
The Baiga takes the head and the worshipper 
and his family eat the flesh. If a woman does 
not wash for three days after delivery and dies 
she becomes a churel or a witch (ddin). If she 
becomes a witch she worries her friends and 
casts the evil eye on anything that is good. 
There are no other notorious witches. When any 
one is known to be under the influence of a witch 
the Baiga recites a spell (manira). He holds 
some pulse and rice over the suflerer's head and 
says :— «• Dith bdndho : mUthlbdndho : tond bdndho: 
tdmin bdndho : chdr bdndho : churel bdndho : ddin ka 
hdth pdon bdndho : ai ke bdndhe ? Guru bdndhS : Guru 
kd chcld ham bdndhen : ja ddinjahdn tora thdn hoi, 
wahdn baith : chhor de manwd kd find. *' Bind the 
evil eye : bind fists : bind spell : bind curse : bind 
ghost and churel ; bind the witch's hands and 
feet : who can bind her ? The spiritual preceptor 
can. I, the disciple of the preceptor can bind 
her. Go witch to wherever your shrine be and 
sit there, and leave the afljicted person ! " Then 
he sprinkles the grain on the ground and the 
witch immediately leaves her victim. When 
cholera comes they do not mention its name but 
call it pokna or flux. Cholera comes only when 
mother Kdli is offended. When she is propitiated 
with offerings the disease disappears.— (f^. Crock, 
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ANGLO-jNDIA. 

1098. The Portuguese Language.— Hamilton writes in 
1708:— "Portuguese is the language which most Europeans 
Icarato qualify themselves for general converse with 
one another as well as with the general inhabitants of 
India." How many Europeans in Calcutta can now read 
or speak it ? In 1823 it was complained of in Calcutta 
that "the priests preached in high Portuguese while 
the people only understood the language of Ayas." Few 
traces of it now are left, except in such words as cas/e, 
compound, janala, and a few others. The epithet " Rice 
Christians" applied to Native Christians was handed 
down from the Portuguese, who called such persons 
Chrisiianos de Arroz,— Calcutta Review, Vol. XVIII^ 

1099. Park Street, Calcutt a.— Park Street so-called, 
because it led to Sir E. Impey's Park, is mentioned in 
Upjohn's Map of Calcutta, 1794, by the name of " Burial 
Groimd Road." Being out of town last century it was 
the route for burials from town (t. e,, the part north of 
Tank Square,) to the Circular Road Burial Ground : 
hence it was dreaded as a residence. " All funeral pro- 
cessions are concealed as far as possible from the sight 
of the ladies, that the vivacity of their tempers may not 
be wounded " — death and dancing did not harmonise 
together. We find in xht India Gazette of 1788 a notice 
from T. Mandesley, Undertaker, advertising (or work, 
"having regularly followed that profession in England." 
He states that on account of the great distance of the 
burial-ground he has built a hearse, and is fitting up a 
mourning coach ; previous to that what a gloomy scene 
in Park Street, a funeral procession continuing an hour 
or more. The coffins covered with a rich black velvet 
pall were carried on men*3 shoulders, and the European 
pall-bearers arranged a little before they came to the 
IxQMn^—Calcutta Review, Vol. XVIII, p. 288. 

noo. Early Medical treatment in Calcutta — 
Hamilton, in 1700, mentions a pretty good hospital in 
Calcutta, " which many go into and endure the pen- 
ance of physic, but few come out to give an account of its 
operation." In those days Doctors were not well qualifi- 
ed or well paid : an anecdote is mentioned of one of the 
Governors of Bombay, who, wishing to gain the Com- 
pany's favour by retrenchment, found the Surgeon^s pay 
to be Rs. 42 monthly, on which he said that there must 
be some mistake and wrote Rs. 24 instead of Rs. 42. How- 
ever in Calcutta there was a difference. Thus, in 1780, 
*' Physic as well as Law is a gold mine to its professor 
to work it at will. The medical gentlemen at Calcutta 
make their visits in palanquins and receive a gold mohur 
from each patient for very common attendance : extras 
are enormous." A disease called pacca fever was 
prevalent in Calcutta last century, probably owing to the 
mass of jungle which extended in every direction. Mr. 
Kindersley writes of it as " the illness of which most 
persons die in Calcutta : it frequently carries oflf per- 
sons in a few hours. The Doctors esteem it the highest 
degree of putridity."— Ca/(^//a Review, Vol. XVIII, 
/286. 

noi. Tiger DufF.— Last century there were no pakka 
buildings in Dum-Dum ; the Artillery merely went there 
in the cold weather from the Fort. An anecdote is 
related of an officer named Tiger Duff, noted for his 
athletic highland form. Dining more than 100 years 
ago at the Bungalow Mess-rgom at Dum-Dum, he found 



his servants retiring quickly from the room, when, 
rising up to see what was the matter, he came in 
collision with an enormous tiger which had made its 
appearance within the compound. He had presence of 
mind to thrust his brawny arm down the animal's throat 
and secure hold of the root of its tongue. The enraged 
animal twisted and writhed and lacerated the other hand, 
but still he held his grip until he had secured a knife and 
with his left hand cut his throat, when the animal fell in 
the agonies of death on the ^oor.— Calcutta Review, 
Vol. XVIII, p. zi^. 



PHILOLOGY. 



X102. Kulu Couplets. — 

Trdmbard dabud, Guma bheju ntalai : 
Chheke tie gharave,judni nidari di. 
I sent him to Guma with money to buy salt ; 
Come quickly home, youth is fleeting. 
Note. — Dabud, literally a pice, quarter-anna, is used 
for money generally. 
Ije: — Vocative of the verb " to come." 

Eki kutlu kauni kodra, duje kutlu shdg : 
Saukan vand mardi lagl to dhan merid bhdg. 
Kangni and kodra in one field, vegetables in the other : 
My fellow widow is dying, the wealth will fall to my lot. 
(Kangni and kodra are two kinds of millet, often 
sown together.) 

Udre Bashth^ pdre bolu Gushdld, 
Kun holdhojhurie maneri bujhnudld f 
Udre Koshld, pdre garhd Mandli 
Kun holi maneri bujhnudli f 
She : — On this side Bashth (or Bashist), on the other 

Gushal. 
Who is there who knows my heart's choice ? 
He : — On this side Koshla, beyond is the fort of Ma- 

nali : 
What woman is there who knows my heart ? 
Note. — A large number of the Kulu couplets are 
connected, like the above, with names of villages, not 
because they have any special application to the villages, 
but because the names afford convenient rhymes. 

Hold holi are the masculine and feminine forms of the 
future singular of the verb " to be." 

/hurt signifies both " sweetheart '* and " love " or 
« lust." 

Udre Shufugardintu, pdre bolu Barord 

Dhoni sanghe nahinjhurl Idni, Dhoni nahin chhungdd 
mard. 

On this side the hamlet of Shuru, on the other Barora. 

Don't have a Dhoni for a lover : a Dhoni may not 
touch the dead. 

(A Dhoni is a high caste man who has a low caste 
mistress, but refrains from eating with her, and so retains 
his caste. The couplet is advice given to a low caste 
woman : she should not have a lover who would be 
unable to perform her last rites.) 

Sanghe, " with, along with," is always used in the 
Kulu dialect instead of sdth or sang.^E. O'Brien. 

XX03. Coryate's Speech to the Emperor Jahangir 
(para. 959). The following is Coryate's translation of 
his speech :— " Lord Protector of the World, all haile to 
you I I am a poore traveller and world seer, which am 
come hither from a farre countrie, namely, England, 
which ancient historians thought to have been situated 
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in the farthest bounds of the west, and which is the 
Queene of all the islands in the world. The cause of my 
coming hither is for foure respects. First, to see the 
blessed face of your Majestie, whose wonderful fame hath 
resounded over all Europe and the Mahometan coun- 
tries. When I heard of the fame of your Majestie, I 
hastened hither with speed and travelled very cheerfully 
to see your glorious Court. Secondly, to see your Majes- 
tie*s elephants, which kind of beasts I have not seen in 
any other countrie. Thirdly, to see your famous River 
Ganges which is the captayne of all the rivers of the 
world. The fourth is this, to entreate your Majestie 
that you would vouchsafe to grant me your gracious 
passe, that I may travelle into the country of Tartaria 
to the citie of Samarcand, to visit the blessed sepulchre 
of the Lord of the Corners {This is a title that is given 
to Tamberlaine in this cnunttie in that Persian language; 
and wheteas they call him the Lord of Corners, by that 
they meane that he was Lord of the Comers of the world, 
that is the highest and Supreme Monarch of the Universe) 
whose fame by reason of his warres and victories is 
published over the whole world ; perhaps he is not alto- 
gether so famous in his owne countrie of Tartaria as in 
England. Moreover, I have a great desire to see the 
blessed tombe of the Lord of the Corners for this cause, 
that when I was at Constantinople I saw a notable old 
building in a pleasant garden neare the said citie, 
where the Christian Emperor that was called Emanuel 
made a sumptuous great banquet to the Lord of the 
Comers, after he had taken Sultan Bejaset in a great 
battell that was fought near the citie of Brusia, where 
the Lord of the Comers bound Sultan Bejaset in fetters of 
gold, and put him in a cage of yron. These foure causes 
moved me to come out of my native countrie thus farre, 
having travelled a foote thorow Turkie and Persia, so 
farre have I traced the world into this countrie that my 
pilgrimage has accomplished 3,000 miles, wherein I have 
susteyned much labour and toyle, the like whereof no 
mortale man in this world did ever perform, to see the 
blessed face of your Majesty since the first day that you 
were inaugurated in your glorious monarchal throne.** 

AGRICULTURE. 

XX04. Nepal— Land Measares.—The kaith ( khetf) or 
plantation lands are of the first quality, being well watered 
Dy springs and rivulets, having a rich soil and yielding 
with moderate labour all the superior kinds of grain ; 
they are principally situated in the valleys, the lowest of 
which are, generally speaking, the most fertile ; but they 
are not uncommon even in the higher lands, some of 
which are abundantly supplied with water. The super- 
ficial contents of a kaith of 100 mUris are equal to about 
4i bi^ha^. 

The divisions of a kaith are as follows : — 

20 piithis = I muri (iSJ Bengal dhur), 
20 mtiris = I biswa. 
5 biswas = I kaith. 
It must be observed, however, that this is not properly 
land measurement, the pdthi and rnUri being strictly 
measures of capacity, nor are kaiths universally of the 
same superficial area : but being for the most part equal 
to 4 bighas 13 cottahs and 15 dhurs Bengal measurement 
and estimated to produce 100 muris of grain in the 
husk, the term is used to convey a fixed idea of super- 
ficial capacity, though in a restrained sense it signifies 
merely a field or plantation. — Colonel KirkpcUrick : Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Nepal, p. 94 sq. 



LOCAL HISTORY. 

X105. Monumental Stones— Khasia Hills.— In 
some cases the monument is a square sarcophagus, 
composed of four large slabs, resting on their edges 
and well fitted together and roofed in by a fifth plac^ 
horizontally. In other cases the sarcophagus is in 
the form of a large slab, accurately circular, resting 
on the heads of many little rough pillars closely planted 
together, through the chinks between which may be seen 
certain earthen pots containing the ashes of the family. 
The upright pillars are merely cenotaphs, and some few 
among them have probably been erected in commemora- 
tion of certain important t\tviis,— Colonel Yule : Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, 1844. 

X106. Kumaun— The Ekhathiya-ka-Mandir (para. X035). 
— The Ekhathiya-kd'Mandir, or temple made with one 
hand, is situated in the village of Balti Patti Mdli, par- 
gana Shira. A fair is held here for the Bhotiyas about 
1 2th April. It is said that when the celebrated sculptor, 
whose hand was cut off by the Raja to prevent him from 
making another image of Garuda, fell into dishonour, 
in order to retrieve his reputation he selected a huge 
boulder on the bank of the stream ; first he carved out 
a watercourse a few yards in length ; then a temple 
about two yards in height, and made inside an image of 
Siva and a Sakti— all out of the same block of stone. 
This is called the Ekhathiya-kd-Mandir, or temple carved 
with one hand, and it has ever since been treated with 
grtat rcsptct,— Pandit Gangadat Upretu 

X107. Silver coins current in Fatehpur, N.-W. P., from 

the accession of the British Government to the year 

1819, not including Company's coinage.— 

(i). Sanwat kora : from san i to 1 1 : JaliSsi Shah Alto : 

weight iij mashas : worth from 1} annas to 2 

annas less than the Company's rupee : said to be 

scarce. People purchase it up for the purpose of 

making presents on the occasion of marriage and 

other ceremonies. 

(2). Zarrap hora : san 12 and 20 : JaliSsi Sh&h Alto : 
weight 1 1\ mdshas : worth the same, and used in 
the same way as No. i. 

(3). Afurshaddbddi : san 19 : weight I if mashas : equal 
to Company's rupee in value. This coin is now 
very scarce. The silver being pure and good, peo* 
pie are very anxious to purchase it up for the pur- 
pose of making ornaments, and its value is 3 pies 
more than the Company's rupee. 

(4). Zarrah Benares: san 17 : weight iij m&shas. The 
preceding remark is applicable to this coin, with 
the exception of its value, which is 6 pies more 
than the Company's rupee. 

(S). Lucknow Machchaliya: weight iif m&shas. The 
silver of this coin is good, but it is scarce and diffi- 
cult to be procured. 

(6). Srinagar: weight iij mashas: worth from i to 
i\ annas less than the Company's rupee. This coin 
is current in Bundelkband, but it is rarely met 
with in this part of the country. 

(7). Rajor Sahi: weight 11 J mashas : worth from 2 J to 
3 annas less than the Company's rupee : much 
sought after on the occasion of marriage and other 
such ceremonies.— C JV, KinUck: Statistictil 
Report on Fatehpur^ p. 27. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

1108. The Sacred Fire in the Imambara 
at Gorakhpur. — The word sacvtd is clearly a 
nisDomer, as there is very little sanctity about 
it. Of course, as heat is a great principle of life 
fire may be regarded by some as a physical 
manifestation of the Creator. But Roshan Ali 
Slidh, who first adopted the practice of keeping 
up an eternal fire in the heart of the jungle, 
where he was leading a hermit's life, was not a 
fire-worshipper. His first idea, which is obvious 
enough, must have been to scare away the wild 
beasts of the forest by keeping a number of logs 
constantly burning. The practice has ever since 
been traditionally followed by each succeeding 
Shih and the fire been reverently called ** the 
light of righteousness." There is nothing mys- 
terious about the institution, although a number 
of people still come to find relief— and they 
certainly do in most cases— in its ashes for their 
fever-stricken children. It appears that the 
potash of the ashes forms the chief cause of the 
cure, and as with the Indian masses any extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is apt to be invested with 
a halo of sanctity, the ordinary fire of the Im&m- 
b^ra has iu course of time, by virtue of its heal- 



ing properties, come to be regarded as sacred. — 
A.M.Hanif. 

1109. Ceremonies on the Bljai Dasmi. — 

(Continued from para. 973). Musicians go round 
with the shahndi and get presents from rich 
people. After midday the Brdhman goes a round 
of visits. The master sits ready to receive visits. 
The Brihman puts a few sprigs of oats in his 
right ear as he sits facing the east, and sings a 
verse, the meaning of which is, " He Durgd I 
Your name is Jayanti, Mangala Kdli, Bhadr Kali, 
Kapdlini, Shivd, Dhdtri, Swiha and Sudda ! May 
you be victorious ! '* Brihmans sow this oats on 
Ku&r Sudi Pariwa in earth from the Ganges and 
water it with Ganges water, and fasten castor-oil 
leaves round it, so that it may become yellow. 
On the Dasmi they offer it to the deity and 
then put it in the ears of their consti- 
tuents: from one to four pice are given to 
each Br&hman for doing this. Great crowds of 
Brihmans assemble for this purpose at the doors 
of rich men. In the case of poor men only the 
Parobit does it for them. Rajpiits on this day 
worship a sword, and on it they place these sprigs 
of oats. Landowners worship the bag in which 
they send their revenue to the treasury^ The 
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Parohit comes and does worship to Ganesa and 
makes the mark of Ganesa on the account-books 
and bags with rori. This mark is the sdthiya. 
After this it is lucky to pay the revenue. One 
landlord here collects all his rents on this day 
and gives each of his tenants five very large 
batdshas. Every one goes at 5 p. m. to worship 
the samai tree, which is south of the city near the 
fort. A Jogi sits there with a cloth spread. 
Whoever goes to worship, walks five times round 
the tree, and breaks some leaves of the tree 
which he puts in his turban. He throws a pice 
on the Jogi's cloth. When people go to do this 
worship they wear a suit of new clothes. Many 
people keep sprigs of oats in their ears. After 
worshipping the samai tree they go to see the 
Rdmlila, In the Purdnas there is no trace of the 
performance of the Rdmlila on the loth. It is said 
that in the time of Farrukh Siyar a proclamation 
was issued that throughout Sirkar Benares, 
a subscription would be collected for the Muhar- 
ram, and that everyone, whatever his creed, was 
to do mourning. That year the Muharram fell in 
Kuar. The Benares Pandits settled that instead 
of the Muharram the HindtiS have the Rdmlila 
for ten days. This began at Rdmnagar. The 
Ramdyana of Tulsi D§s is read and sung during 
this festival and Rdwana is killed on the loth 
day. When the spectators of the Rdmlila return 
home everyone spreads a carpet and arranges 
perfumes and betel and cardamoms and lights. 
People visit each other, and after saluting, ask for 
betel. This is called the pdn lent. These visits 
are made up to midnight : and enmities are 
forgotten, because the non-observance of this 
custom brings ill-luck for the rest of the year. — 
Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri. 



mo. Lahaul — Hinduised Buddhists — 
Agricultural Ceremonies. — The Lihaulis ob- 
serve certain ceremonies of a religious nature in 
connection with the cultivation of their fields. 
A Ldma, who understands the astrological books, 
names the auspicious day on which ploughing 
should commence : this day falls always between 
the 8th and 22nd of May. After the fields have 
been ploughed and s >wn, a procession goes round 
all the fields preceded by one or two Lamas and 
two drums, some of the company carrying at the 
same time several large religious books on their 
backs. This done, the company sits down in the 
fields near the villages and feasts on cakes and 
beer (chdng) supplied jointly by all the landhold- 
ers. All this is done to secure the spn^uting up 
of the seeds sown : after that the watercourse for 
irrigating the fields is re-passed, on which occasion 
a sheep is offered up to the spirit (Ihd), which is 
supposed to have special care of the watercourse. 
Again, as soon as the seeds have sprouted, 
another ceremony is performed : this consists in 



sticking small branches of the pencil cedar here 
and there in the field, and burning incense, while 
some members of the family sit down, eat and 
drink a little and murmur some prayers. This 
is to ensure that each grain which has sprung up 
may prosper and produce many ears. When the 
fields are nearly ripe, a goat or sheep is killed in 
honour of the {Ihd) : in several villages horse races 
are held at the same time. Till the festival of 
the ripening grain has been celebrated, nobody is 
allowed to cut grass or any green thing with a 
sickle made of iron, as in such case the field god 
would be angry and send frost to destroy or 
injure the harvest. If, therefore, a Lihauli wants 
grass before the harvest sacrifice, he must cut it 
with a sickle made of the horn of an ox or sheep, 
or tear it with the hand. Infractions of this 
rule were formerly severely 'punished : at present, 
a fine of one or two rupees suffices, which goes 
into the pocket of the Jdgirddr or village headman. 
The iron sickle is used as soon as the harvest has 
been declared to be begun by the performance 
of the sacrifice. — Settlement Report, p. 208. 

iiii. Burha Babu— (Para. 292). This god- 
ling has wider dominions than Muzaffarnagar, 
and cannot therefore be called a MuzaffamagM 
local godling. He claims worshippers in almost 
all the districts of the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sions. —Pandit Kdshi Ndth. 



1112. Shah Qasim Sulaiman, the Saint of 
Chunar.— (Continued from para. 1049). Muham- 
mad Wasil presented a cow to the Emperor 
Jahdngir, and in return he was granted 30 bighas 
of rent-free land in the village of Tikaur, under 
a farmdn, dated 1029 Hijri. The Emperor Shdh- 
jahdn granted him 50 bighas in the village Dargfih 
under a farmdn, dated 1054 Hijri. In 1052 Hijri 
several villages were given to the shrine by the 
Emperor Farukh Siyar. The urs or anniversary 
of the Saint is held from 17th to 21st Jamddi-ul- 
awal. Faqirs and other Muhammadans are 
invited, read their Fdtihas and receive food. No 
songs or music are allowed, as Qasim was a Qddi- 
riya Faqir. Faqirs and travellers are allowed 
food for three days. Annual fairs are held on 
five Thursdays in the month of Chait. The first 
fair is called **that of the sweeping (jhdrH bahdrH)!" 
and the fifth is attended chiefly by Dhobis, and 
hence called the dhobiya mela. The fourth is the 
chief fair, and is attended by Hindus as well as 
by Muhammadans. They offer flowers, carda- 
moms, and present copper coins as a lighting 
allowance (chirdghi) at the shrine. When they 
have any family disputes, law cases, or other 
difiiculties, they make vows by tying knots in the 
ceiling cloth of the shrine, and if successful 
make offerings accordingly. The turban of Qdsim 
Sulaimani and the IdJ or high cap of his spiritual 
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guide, are preserved in the shrine, and are kissed 
by visitors who give a small fee, and are obliged 
to leave their shoes at the entrance gate.— 5A4ii 
Pratdp Tiwdri, 

1113. The relations of the Emperor Ja- 
hangir with the Parsis — Muhammadan Fire 
Worship. — ^Jahingir retained many of the Parsi 
easterns which his father had introduced at Court. 
Parsi feasts were celebrated to the entire exclu- 
sion of the Muhammadan feasts, with the only 
exception of ihft Shah i- Bat dt^ which itself appears 
to be an inheritance from pre-Islamitic ages. 
The names also of the Imperial Princes were all 
Parsi. Akbar hated the name Muhammad, and 
every other name which reminded him of the 
family of the Prophet. His own sons, Salfm, 
Mur^d, Ddnydl had still Islamitic names : but 
of his eight grandchildren, one — Bayasanghar, 
Danydl's son — had a Chagatai name, while the 
rest, as also most of the Princesses, had Parsi 
names, viz., Jahdngir's five sons, Kh(israu, Par- 
wiz, Khurram, Jah^nddr, Shahrydr, and the re- 
maining two sons of Dinyil, Hoshang and 
Tahmdras. So also is the case of Jah&nglr's 
grandchildren: in fact, the predilection for Parsi 
names is traceable even among the modern 
representatives of the Delhi family. There is, 
however, no evidence that Jahdngir worshipped 
the sacred fire as Akbar and Abul Fazl had done. 
He speaks in his memoirs with the greatest 
respect of the Sun and the Fire : he gives them 
the title of Lord, and calls them rays of the 
Divine Glory. On one occasion when he had 
opened the grave of the patricide Nasir-ud-dfn, 
of Mdlwa, whose tomb Sher Khdn even had once 
beaten with sticks, Jahdngfr would not burn the 
skeleton found in the grave, because he dreaded 
acting irreverently towards so divine a thing as 
fire, and had the bones thrown into theNarbada. 
But no passage in the memoirs contains the 
slightest allusion to an actual or systematic 
worship of fire. Nor does the Dahistdn-uUMaEdhih^ 
a work which gives us some information regard- 
ing Akbar's " Divine Faith," say anything about 
Jahfinglr having continued the sacred fire which 
Akbar at great expense had brought by a Parsi 
priest from a temple in Kirmdn to an altar built 
by him in the Imperial Harem. Jahdngfr had 
no strength of character to attach himself to any 
religion in particular. Afraid of bringing down 
on himself the wrath of an ** Unknown God," he 
went a few paces along with each faith, but 
stopped where superstition ends and decided 
faith is required. — Ca/(;i«^^a Review, Vol XLIX, 

X114. Baisakh Bihn— An Assamese Holi- 
<*ay— Cattle-Feast.— It is the custom in Assam 
that on the 30th of the month of Qhait, or on the 



first day of the Bihn, cows and buffaloes are 
bathed in the rivers, ndlas, and lakes after oil and 
turmeric has been applied to their bodies ; and 
on the second day the people prepare general 
banquets, and invite their kindred and friends to 
dine, AH the people wear new clothes, and the 
remaining five days are celebrated by both men 
and women with dancing, beating drums, and 
singing amorous and wanton songs about the 
country. — Calcutta Review, VoLXXI, p. 413. 

[These cattle-feasts are very interesting. A good example of 
them as practised in Upper India is the Ding Diwdii or 
*• Club Diwdli " of Cawnpur, for which see F. N. Wright's 
Cawnpore Memo., p, 105. For the Punjab practice, see D. 
Ibbetson's Panjdb Ethnography, p. 120.— Ed.] 

1115. Kathiawar— Snake Worship. — The 

Kathiawar Times, in reporting the consecration, 
near Bajana, of a temple to the memory of a 
snake, which has been put up by the barbers of 
the neighbourhood, mentions a curious legend 
which is associated with the temple. Some cen- 
turies ago one of the ancestors of the barbers of 
Bajana, seeing a serpent with its back terribly 
lacerated, conceived the idea of bandaging the 
wound, but recoiled from doing so fearing its bite, 
and went home. During the night he had a 
dream, in which the serpent piteously appealed 
him to bandage the wound. The man communi- 
cated the purport of the dream to the members 
of his family and his caste-people. The latter 
said that they would not believe in him unless 
they themselves had such a dream. During the 
night they also having dreamt to the same efiect, 
all proceeded the next morning to the spot where 
the snake lay, and the man bandaged the wound. 
When the snake was cured, it asked the man to 
ask of it a boon which it would grant. The 
barber requested that he, his family, and the 
reigning family might in future be absolved from 
the effects of snake-bite. The boon was con- 
ferred, and, it is said, that up to this day no one 
from hisfamily, or the reigning family, has suff^ered 
from snake-bite. The Darbar of the time, it is 
said, granted seven fields to the man for his ask- 
ing the boon on behalf of the reigning family. 



1116. Baba Adam— His Legend at Bikram- 
pur, near Dhakka.— Biba Adam was a very 
powerful Darvesh, who came to this part of the 
country with an army during the reign of BalJdl 
Sen. Having encamped with his army at 
Abdullahpur he caused pieces of cow's flesh to 
be thrown within the walls of the Hindii Prince's 
fortress. Balldl Sen was very irate and sent 
messengers throughout the country to find out 
by whom the cow had been slaughtered. One of 
the messengers shortly returned and informed 
him that a foreign army was at hand, and that 
the leader was then praying within a few miles 
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of the palace. Ballil Sen at once galloped to the 
spot, found Baba Adam still praying, and at one 
blow cut off his head. Another version is that a 
Muni, or holy man, came to warn the Rdja of the 
approach of the Muhammadans, but the Rija 
was asleep and could not be disturbed. The 
Muni came a second time, and a third time with 
the same result. He then picked up a dry stick 
and stuck in the ground, saying—** It is 
fate : " went away and was no more seen. In the 
morning the dry stick had become a flourishing 
green tree. Then came B4ba Adam and knelt 
down in prayer before the king's palace. The 
Rdja then had his head struck oft in the place 
where the mosque and tomb now stands when he 
was informed about the Muni and his words. — 
Cunningham : Anhaological Reports, Vol. XV., p. 134. 

11 17. Lahaul— -Decision of Boundaries by 
a Goat.— In one instance a disputed boundary 
was submitted for decision to the local godling 
(deota), whose verdict was ascertained by a 
curious ordeal. A goat was turned loose between 
the lines claimed, and watched till it gave a 
shiver — a seizure which is sure to happen to the 
beast sooner or later within a few hours. This 
shiver was taken as the nod of the deota, and 
the line carried through the spot where it took 
p\aiCt.—ScUlcment Report t p. 215. 

1118. Khonds— Abstinence from work at 
Festivals— Earth Goddess.— The Khonds of the 
village of Mahringiid having been accidentally 
asked to dig some holes for the stakes of a grass 
shed in my camp, expressed their readiness to 
fell wood, or to render any other service, but 
declined in any way to disturb the surface of the 
earth at that particular time, the days immedi- 
ately preceding the new moon of December, 
when it was being broken all round for the 
reception of the flesh of victims : and it may be 
observed that a Khond or Hind(i who has been 
present at a sacrifice would here run the risk of 
being put to death were he to approach a non- 
sacrificing village within seven days after the 
ceremony ; but after that time he is reckoned 
pure. — Capt. Macpherson's Report, quoted in Calcutta 
Review. 



1119. Assam— Monshapuja—Ecstatics. — 

In this/iy'a, agreeably to the customs of Assam, 
some people having been attracted by evil spirits, 
jump and dance in an astonishing manner: in 
some places idols are worshipped, and in the 
Khamykhya hill there is performed a grand pdja 
with dancing after the fashion described. Those 
who are possessed by the spirits are called 
Dcoddttis. ^Calcutta Review, Vol. XXI, p. 413. 



1120. Karnal— The Jats— Ancestor Wor- 
ship.— The Jdglin tribe sprung from J4gla, a Jit 
of Jaipur, to whom tl^ere is a shrine at Israna, at 
which the whole Thapa worships. The Ghan- 
ghas sprung from an ancestor called Badkil 
whom they still worship and who has a shrine in 
Puthar. The Ghatwdl or Malak date their origin 
from Garh Ghazni. In the old days of Rajput 
ascendancy the Rdjputs would not allow Jdts to 
cover their head with a turban, nor to wear red 
clothes, nor to put a crown {maur) on the heads of 
their bridegrooms, nor a jewel {naih) in their wo- 
men's noses. They also used to levy seignorial 
rights from virgin brides. Even to this day Rdjputs 
will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes 
or ample loin-cloths in their villages. The Ghat- 
wdls obtained some successes over the R&jputs 
and removed the obnoxious prohibitions. They 
then obtained the title of Malak (master), and a 
red turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to 
this dayajdt, with a red turban, is most probably 
a Ghatw^l. The Sandhu Jdts worship Kala 
Mehar or Kala Fir, their ancestor, whose chief 
shrine is at Thdna Satra, in Sialkot, the head- 
quarters of the Sandhus. The Halawat Jats 
worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb.— 
Settlement Report, p. 82. 

1121. Sauras or Savaras — Their Local 
Gods. — The Sauras raise no temples for the 
objects of their worship, but only low earthen 
platforms, which are nearly always placed under 
five large trees. In one place the god was named 
Simdrya Deo, to whom the people offered fruits 
and flowers. In another place I found a shrine 
of the goddess Khermdtd. to whom they offered 
flowers and a swing (hindola). She is also called 
Kherpatni (probably meaning queen of the hhera or 
village site), and is identified with Bhawdnf by 
the Brdhmans. Dulha Deo, or the god of mar- 
riage, is also extensively worshipped with offerings 
of cocoanuts and miniature shoes. The latter 
are supposed to be the bridegroom's shoes, which 
are always made of cloth by the bride. But the 
chief objects of reverence among the Savaras 
and all other aboriginal races, are the deified 
ghosts or spirits of people who have died a 
violent death, either accidentally or in battle.— 
Cunningham : Archaological Reports, Vol. XV Ih 
p. 138. 

[This is ft good example of the process of absoq>tioa of 
aboriginal deities into Brahmanism.— Ed.] 

1122. Shah Abut Allah — Legend of his 
Tomb at Agra.— When the Saint was buried his 
disciples by chance laid his body not north and 
south, but north-east and south-west. During 
the night the saint moved his body and tomb 
round miraculously in the proper direction.— 
Cunningham : Archceological Reports, Vol. IV, p. 197* 
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SOCIOLOGY- 

1123. South Mirzapur— New Year's Cere- 
monies, etc. — The Korwas count the new year 
from Phdlgun (February). On that day they give 
a sieve (sUp) full of grain to the Baiga, a con- 
tribution known as kkarwan. They light no 
lamps on the occasion. When drought comes 
they supplicate the Sun godling (SHraf deota) for 
rain. The Majhw&rs count the new year from 
the day after the Holi fire when the old year is 
burnt (Sambat jaldyd jdtd hai). They take ad- 
vantage of the ceremonies in Baisdkh to do their 
weddings at the same time. In order to bring 
rain the women go to the platform of the 
village gods, bathe there and pour vessels of 
water over the stones which represent the deity. 
On the day of harvest they divide some sweets 
and give some to the Baiga to be offered to the 
local gods. The Ghasiyas date the new year 
from As&rh, but have no rejoicings or special 
ceremonies. When rain fails they have no spells 
of their own, but appeal to the Baiga.— Pl^. Crooke. 

1124. Kamal— Death Ceremonies.— When 

a Hind^ is on the point of death, he is taken off 

the bed and put with his feet to the east on the 

ground, on a fresh plastered spot strewn with the 

sacred dUb grass and sesame. Ganges water and 

milk and a tiny pearl (they can be bought for a 

few pice) and gold are put in his mouth. The 

friends are called in, and the son or nearest heir 

shaves completely in public, draws water with 

his right hand alone, bathes and puts on a clean 

loin cloth, turban and handkerchief, and no other 

clothes. Meanwhile the widow has broken her 

ornaments (sohdg) and throws it on the corpse, 

when the men or women of the family, according 

to its sex, bathe with the water the son has 

drawn, put on it a loin cloth, and sew it up in a 

shroud (guji or ghUgi), They then place it on the 

bier (arti or pinjati) and bear it out head foremost. 

At the door a Brahman meets it with the pinda or 

balls of dough and water which the son places 

on the bier by the head of the corpse. On the 

road they stop by a tank or some water and pinda 

are again put on the bier. Then all the pinda are 

flung into the water, and the bier !s taken up the 

reverse way with the feet foremost. When they 

reach the burning place (chhalla) the corpse is 

placed on the pyre (chita), and the son taking 

sacred fire lit by the Brahman, lights the wood 

{ddgdena) and fans it. This is the kriya harm. 

When the bone of the skull is exposed, the son 

takes one of the sticks of which the bier is made, 

drives it through the skull (kapdl kriya) and throws 

it over the corpse beyond the feet. When the 

corpse is completely burnt all bathe and return 

together to the house and then go off to their 

bomes. The burning should be on the day of 



death if possible ; but it should always be before 
sunset. — Settlement Report, p. 136. 
(To be continued.) 

1125. Punjab— Ornament-making. — The 
ordinary sundr of a village or country town will 
know enough to let him chase and emboss his 
ornaments and set them with stones himself: in 
large towns these processes are the profession of 
separate classes of men. Town people and the 
wealthy classes in the country provide these men 
with custom : a wealthy man in Umballa, for 
instance, who wishes to have really well-made 
ornaments, will not go to the local market at all, 
but will import from Delhi, Jeypore, Patiala or 
Amritsar. The work of the embosser or chaser 
(chatera) has been noticed at page 185 of •• Panjab 
Manufacturers,'* A common method of operating 
is to attach the metal to a firm paste of brick, 
dust and resin, in which it sticks so securely that 
it has to be removed by heat when the operation 
is over : the metal is then hammered flat and 
smooth with a small hammer, and a short pointed 
instrument called the china is hammered gently 
along the lines of the pattern. For this, great 
delicacy of touch, gained by long experience, is 
required. In Kulu a child sundr is required to 
practice this art daily on a wooden board till he 
becomes craftsman enough to be entrusted with 
the precious metals. The china is from time to 
time sharpened against a file as the process is 
going on. The chatera will sometimes be found 
sitting in a most uncomfortable position with his 
feet on the anvil and the ornament between his 
toes. And in some places he will be found to 
prefer holding the hammer in his left, and the 
chisel in his right hand. In Amritsar the art of 
embossing on silver, copper and brass is quite a 
speciality : the number of skilled workmen is, 
however, exceedingly small, and the Municipality 
is trying to encourage the art by teaching boys 
at the Artizan School. The process there follow- 
ed is to lay the metal on a bed of lac i to 2 
inches in thickness: the design is either sketched 
on the metal or is drawn on paper, which is 
pasted on to the metal : the operator beats out 
the pattern with the help of various small instru- 
ments, and the figures, whatever they are, raised 
by the pressure of the lac : the plate is reversed 
and the same process continued till the desired 
height of the design is attained. The operation 
is described as tedious and expensive. The 
setting of stones is pursued as a separate calling in 
the larger towns: the setters are known as jaria, 
murassdkdr and kundansdz. Dera-Ismail-Klian 
has four such — two of whom have, however, 
come recently from Lahore. There are a few 
in Find Dddan Khan. In Rohtak, where the 
stonc'setters had once a widespread notoriety, 
the profession is now almost extinct. 
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1126. Ladakh— Rule of Succession— Poly- 
andry. — They have some singular domestic 
institutions. When an eldest son marries the 
property of his father descends to him, and he is 
charged with the maintenance of his parents. 
They may continue to live with him if he and his 
wife please: if not he provides them with a 
separate dwelling. A younger son is usually 
made a Lama. Should there be more brothers, 
and they agree to the arrangement, the juniors 
become inferior husbands to the wife of the 
elder. All the children, however, are considered 
as belonging to the head of the family. The 
youngest brothers have no authority : they wait 
upon the elder as his servants, and can be turned 
out of doors at his pleasure, without its being 
incumbent upon him to provide for them. On 
the death of the eldest brother his property, 
authority and widow devolve upon his next 
hvoihety— Moor croft and Trebech: Travels in the 
Himalayan District, Vol. I, p. 321 sq, 

1127. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Adop- 
tion.— Among the Korwas if any one has any 
property and is childless he adopts his brother's 
son (bhatija). He cannot adopt his sister's son. 
He simply announces the fact to the clansmen. 
The adopted child loses any rights he may have 
had in his own family : the same is the case 
with the Patdrls and Majhwdrs. The Ghasiyas 
admit that in cases of necessity they allow a man 
to adopt a boy of another tribe. They give an 
instance of a Ghasiya having recently adopted a 
Chero boy. This is ample proof that these tribes 
have separated at a very recent period. This 
boy has been regularly adopted and married 
among the Ghasiyas. An adopted child loses 
his rights in his own family. The Bhuiyars have 
no custom of adoption. The Kharwdrs adopt 
either the son of their brother or sister. The 
only ceremony is the announcement of the fact 
to the clansmen. The Pankas do not adopt. 
The Bhuiyas adopt only their brothers' son 
(bhatija),-'W. Crooke. 

1128. Punjab.— Gold and Silver Wire-mak- 
ing and Cognate Industries. — After the ordi- 
nary simple ornament work of the goldsmith is 
to be noticed the class of work which produces 
gold and silver wire, thread, ribbon, spangle, lace, 
foil, tinsel, and the like. Mr. Baden-Powell gives 
a full account of this kind of work at pages 156 
to 164 of his book. The origin of the whole 
matter lies in the cigar-shaped silver ingot {raini) 
covered with gold leaf (sona pdtra) known as the 
•♦ handlay With the help of the simple and 
powerful apparatus described by Mr. Powell, this 
is drawn out into wire by the tdrkash ; and then, 
with a lighter apparatus, into a still finer wire by 
the katayd. The wire will then go to the dabkaya, 
who beats it out into the flattened state in which 



it is known as /»/«; or twists it into wavy tinsel 
known as mukesh and sulma ; or hammers it off 
into spangles {sitdra). The plain flattened wire 
is then handed on to the kaldbdtHnsds, who twists 
it on to silk thread and thus makes the gold and 
silver thread or kaldbdiHn used in embroidery; 
or to the kindribdf^ who weaves it with thread 
into the ribbon known generically as ^^f^. The 
mukesh, sulma amd sitdr a go to the embroiderer or 
shoe ornamenter, who works them into the appro- 
priate material as required. Lace will be made 
by the kindribdf from the coarser wire {tand) as it 
comes from the tdrkash. 

1129. Karnal— Tribal Organization.— (Con- 
tinued from para. 1060). The group of villages so 
bound together by common descent form a thaps, 
and are connected by sub-feudal ties which are 
still recognized ; the village occupied by the 
descendants of the common ancestor in the eld- 
est line being, however small or reduced in 
circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. 
To this day when a headman dies the other 
villages of the thapa assemble to instal his heir, 
and the turban of the parent village is first tied 
on his head. When Brdhmans and the brother- 
hood are fed on the occasion of deaths, &c. 
{melj'or), it is from the thapa villages that they are 
collected : and the Brdhmans of the head village 
are fed first and receive double fees. So among 
the menial castes, who still retain an internal 
organization of far greater vitality than the 
higher castes now possess: the representative of 
the head village is always the foreman of the 
caste jury which is assembled from the thaffA 
villages to hear and decide disputes. In old days 
the subordinate villages used to pay some small 
chaudhrdyat to the head village on the day of the 
greater Diwili. The head village is still called 
"the great village," *'the turban village," "the 
village of origin, " or *• the tlka village," the tih 
being the sign of authority formerly impressed 
in old days on the forehead of the heir of a 
deceased leader in the presence of the assembled 
thapa. In one case a villager told me that it bad 
changed its thapa because there were so many 
Brdhmans in its original thapa that it found it 
inconvenient to feed them. I spoke to the origi- 
nal tika village about this, and they said that no 
village could change its thapa. PHt kapUt he saktd: 
magar md kumd nahin ho sakti — a son may forget 
his sonship, but not a mother her motherhood.— 
Kamdl Settlement Report, p. 74. 

(To be continued.) 

1130. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Vari- 
ous notions about Grain, &c. — When the 
crops are ripe the Majhw&rs call the Ojha and 
Baiga to make arrangements to keep off Chordeva, 
who is the thieving spirit of the village, and 
unless he is prevented will rob the threshing 
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floor. They keep the baskets in the threshing 
floor, bottom upwards, till the grain is measured. 
If they leave the basket open till that is done the 
spirit robs the crop. The Ghasiyas do not com- 
mence an}' agricultural work until the example is 
set by the Baiga. Then the whole village wor- 
ship the local gods (deokdr). They have no ideas 
about baskets. The Kharwars surround the piled 
grain with a ring of cow-dung and put a piece of 
die same substance, which is called Barh&wan, 
or** that which gives the increase,*' on top so as 
to prevent spirits from interfering with the grain. 
Until the grain is measured they will not leave 
an open basket near the pile. When they are 
sowing the rice they take five handsful out of the 
sowing basket for the village Brdhman. This is 
known as anjuri. Any seed-grain spared is given 
to the labourers, village children and beggars. — 
W. Cmke. 

1131. Ornaments for the Head.— 

Delhi.^Fath chdnd. 

Ludkidna. — Dori or parinda, kanda saryin- 

w^la. 
Jhdng. — Takhti, dhiga, ddnwani, chan tdri, 

jhummar, chot, bodi. 
Gujrdnwdla, — Pardnda, miin, tavitri. 
G»/>4<.— Tawitri, chot. 
Shahpur.^Chsin, 
Gurgdon. — Borla. 
Umballa. — Koda. 
Peshdwar.—jiX or galiina, taiga. 
Dera'Jsmail'Khan.—ChoL 

1132. Kumaun — Ordeals. — Three forms of 
ordeal were in comnion use — isi^ the gola dip, 
which consists in receiving in the palms of the 
hands, and carrying to a certain distance, a red- 
hot bar of iron ; 2nd, the karM dip, in which the 
band is plunged into a vessel of boiling oil, in 
which case the test of truth is the absence of 
marks of burning on the hand / yd, tardsu kd dip : 
in this the person undergoing the ordeal was 
weighed at night against stones, which were 
carefully deposited under lock and key and the 
seal of the superintending officer. On the follow- 
ing morning, after a variety of ceremonies, the 
appellant was again weighed, and the substan- 
tiation of the cause depended on his proving 
heavier than on the preceding evening. The 
^ kd d^ in vjhxch the person remained with his 
head submerged in water, while another ran the 
distance of a bow-shot and back, was sometimes 
resorted to. The Gorkha Government introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two 
boys, both unable to swim, were thrown into a 
pond of water, and the longest liver gained the 
cause. Formerly poison was, in every particular 
cases, resorted to as the criterion of innocence : 
a given dose of a particular root was adminis- 
tered» and the party, if he survived, was absolved. 



A further mode of appeal to the interposition of 
the deity was by placing the sum of money, or a 
bit of earth from the land in dispute, in a temple 
before the idol, either one of the parties volun- 
teering such test, then with imprecations on 
himself if false, took up the article in question. 
Supposing no death to occur within six months 
in his immediate family he gained his cause : on 
the contrary, he was cast in the event of being 
visited with any great calamity, or if with severe 
sickness during that period.— G. W, TtaiU: 
Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, edited by J. H. Batten, 
p. 29 sq. 

1133. Mirzapur — Abandonment of Pro- 
perty in Old Age.— Among the Korwas it is a 
common custom for old men to give up their 
property in old age to their eldest son ; but there 
are no special ceremonies in connection with it. 
The Mdnjhis do the same, but the announcement 
is made in the presence of the Panch. When a 
Baiga, among the Ghasiyas, is giving up his busi- 
ness, the old Baiga takes two fowls, one red 
and the other black, and a knife, and goes to the 
shrine of the local gods (deohdr) with his son, 
and there makes over his duties to his son. 
Then he gets his son to sacrifice the fowls. He 
is then considered to have abdicated his func- 
tions.— PV. Crooke. 

1134. Ornaments for the Forehead.— 
Ludkidna.—BunguB,, tahiti or much, bandi, 

bina, bend. 
Jhdng. — Takhti or patri. 
Gujrdnwdla. — Chand, bina. 
Shahpur^—TaLY/itri. 
Gurgdon.^Mukh ki sdh. 
Lahore. — Aliin. 

1135. Kama! — Death Ceremonies— (Con- 
tinued from para. 11 24.) The house is impure 
(pdtuk, Pdtak) till the 13th day after death. On 
the loth day the Mahabrdhman or Achdraj comes. 
The household perform dasdhi, 1. e,, they go to the 
tank, wash their clothes, shave, offer ten balls of 
dough (pinda) and give the Achdraj grain enough 
for ten meals. On the xith or day of sapinda a 
bull-calf is let loose with a trident (trisUl) branded 
on bis shoulder or quarter, to become a pest. 
The Achiraj is seated on the dead man*s l>edstead, 
and they make obeisance to him and lift him up, 
bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing apparel of the dead man and 
goes o£f on his donkey. But this is held to be so 
utterly impure that in many villages they will 
not allow him to come inside, but take the things 
out to him. On the 12th day the Gujariti Brah- 
man is fed, being given uncooked materials (sidkd) 
for dinner only, as he will not eat food cooked 
even by Gaur Brihmans. On the 13th day the 
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Gaur Brdhmans are fed, and then the whole 
brotherhood : the walls are plastered, the earthen 
vessels changed, all clothes washed, and the 
house becomes pure. If the man died on his 
bed instead of on the ground, the house is im- 
pure for 45 days, and after the nth day special 
ceremonies, called /a^, have to be performed to 
purify it. Again, if he has died on certain in- 
auspicious days of the month called panchak, five 
or seven Brdhmans have to perform barni in 
order to ease his spirit. The same ceremonies 
are observed on the death of a woman. Children 
under 8 years of age are buried without cere- 
mony. — Settlement Report, p, 137. 

(To be continued.) 

1136. Mirzapur — Aborigines — Rules of 
Salutation. — Among the Korwas young men 
salute their elders by bending the left hand down 
on the hollow of the right elbow : the right hand 
is then lifted up towards the face and the word 
used is Paila^if and the elder says /lyo ('*live.") 
Among women the younger touch the foot of the 
elder with both hands, bows and says "/ryo." 
Among Kharw&rs people of the same rank sal&m 
to each other. The younger touch the feet of 
the elders and ssiypailagi, and the elder says nikl 
taho ('* live happily.") They sal&m in the same 
way as the Korwas. Women when they meet a 
friend put their heads on her shoulder and weep. 
When a man meets his mother or grandmother 
he touches her feet with his hands and says 
pailagi ddi. She kisses his face, and says jiyo 
patal niki taho ddo (*Mive, my son, and be 
happy ")! Among the Ghasiyas the old woman 
sa^ys jiopvia Idkh baras ! ('* live, child, ten thousand 
years ")! Among the Bhuiydrs young men salute 
their elders by touching their feet with his right 
hand, and his right shoulder with the left hand 
and say pailagi. The elders salute the younger 
by saying yiya. The only difference between the 
salutes of elders and the younger people is that 
the former do not bow. The Kharwdrs, in the 
case of people of equal rank, embrace, crossing 
their arms and say /M^dr. The rules for juniors 
are the same as above. Among the Bhuiydrs if 
a husband is any time absent on his return his 
wife touches his feet with her hands.— H^. Crooke. 

1137. Punjab Observances relating to Or- 
naments. — Mussalm&n males, in the more fanati- 
cal parts of the Province at least, consider them- 
selves forbidden by their religion to wear gold 
ornaments, or to wear ornaments of silver worth 
more than two annas each. With the Hindds, 
on the other hand, the boring of the ears for orna- 
ments is a necessary and well-known religious 
rite. The Hind(is, too, have a special reverence 
for gold, which is said to have its origin in the 
identification of the metal with Kuver, the god of 
wealth. It is an almost universal rule that no 



Hind(i, man or woman, will wear gold below the 
waist or put the foot upon gold ; and this feeling 
is current among MussalmlLns also, the only ex* 
ception regarding which I have information be- 
ing that of certain Kazzilbdsh families in Pesbi- 
war. In Simla no Chut a, Kolis or low-caste man 
of any kind is supposed to wear gold at all. It is 
said further that all Hindiis of whatever caste 
may drink from a gold cup without washing, but 
the question is probably not very often put to the 
test. To wear gold in the mouth, too, is among 
Hindus generally considered a sure means of 
salvation. A man with gold in his mouth cannot 
lie,* consequently many men prefer to do without 
it : the proverb says—** Ldla, jo sona munk wun 
ddlkar baithe, to ki samai ?" ** How are you to get 
on, sir, if you keep wearing gold in your mouth.'* 
It is very common for Hindii men and women to 
wear on their right arm an ornament called the 
anant (** endless"), which is worshipped on the 
day of the Anant Chaudas, and which when broken 
is never recast, but is given to the Brdhmans. 
Another semi- religious ornament is the mukatot 
tidra worn by the bridegroom at a marriage, 
which contains squares in which are images in 
relief of Ganesh, Shiv, Sakti, Brahma Vishimf and 
sometimes also of Kdtik and Bhairon. There is 
also the chandrama or ornament worn round the 
neck as a charm against the influence of the 
moon, mostly by boys. The name " Nathu,'* 
which we hear so often, owes its origin to a 
similar superstition, common to MussalmUns and 
Hindiis, which leads parents, who have lost 
several children, to put a ** nath ** into the nose of 
a boy at his birth ; the nath protects him against 
evil influences and diseases, and is worn till his 
tenth or eleventh year. 

* In his GurgioD Settlement Report, Mr. Channing con- 
plains that the zamindirs constantly required to be remimled of 
this. Note also the custom of putting gold in a dead mtD% 
mo^\h*— Kafndl Settlement Report^ para. 340. 

1138. Mirzapur— Aborigines— Panchayat8« 
— The Korwas have a panchayat. Themen of from 
ten to twenty villages collect for it. There is no 
separate village Panch : this, in fact, is a tribal 
assembly. The leader of all the Korwas in this 
part of the country is Somchand Korwa, who 
lives at Bisrampur, in pargana Dudhi. His 
jurisdiction extends even over all the Korwas of 
the Native State of Sirguja. His father was also 
chairman of the Panch; but it is understood 
that the nomination depends on ability, and it 
lies with the Panch to select a suitable person. 
There are no appointed members. Eveiy adult 
male can join. They deal with cases of marriage, 
adultery, concubinage, &c. They hear witnesses 
when necessary. Only clansmen are accepted as 
witnesses. No oath is given. If any one does not 
obey the Panch he is excommunicated and 
remains outcaste until he gives in.— (F* Cfo^h. 
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1139. Rohilkhand—Budaun— Superstition 
about the Pomegranate Tree. — It is consider- 
ed unlucky to have a pomegranate tree in one's 
bouse, as it is thought that (usko apne siwdc dUsre hi 
Idli nahin suhdti hai) it cannot bear to see the Idli 
(redness; i, e,, prosperity) of any other than itself. 
'^Bhagwan Das : CkktUarpur. 



X140. A Cure for Spleen.— If a person suffers 
from enlarged spleen, take the spleen of a he-goat 
if the patient be a male, and that of a she-goat 
if the patient be a female : rub it well on the 
region of spleen seven times on a Sunday or 
Tuesday^ pierce it with seven habHil thorns, and 
hang it on a tree. The spleen of the patient will 
gradually diminish in size and become quite 
healthy, as the spleen of the goat will get dry. — 
M.Mahmiid Beg. 



1141. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Iron 
Pegs in Doors.T-The Majhwiirs fix iron pins in 
the frames of their doors as a protection against 
Bhiits and Dinos. These are the only ones of 
these tribes who admit practising this custom. — 
W. Crooke. 



1142. Names of 111 Omen.— Two instances 
of places which (as in Note 581) it is unlucky 
to name, occur in the Rae-Bareli district. The 
small towns of Jais and Nasirabad should, if it is 
necessary to speak of them in the morning, be 
called " Barka Shahr " and " Chhutka Shahr." 
In the afternoon they may without ill effect be 
called by their names. A similar instance occurs, 
I am told, in the Saharanpur district, where 
Nananta should be called in the morning " Phuta 
Shahr."— D. C. Baillic. 



1143. Cholera— Expulsion of— Nudity Spell. 

— " The Hind^ women in the most curious manner 
propitiate the goddess who brings cholera into 
the b^dr. They go out in the evening, about 
7 p. 11., sometimes two or three hundred at a 
time, each carrying a lota, or brass vessel filled with 
sugar, water, cloves, &c. In the first place they 
make paja : then, stripping off their chddars and 
binding their sole petticoat round their waists, 
as high above the knee as it can be pulled up, 
they perform a most frantic sort of dance, form- 
ing themselves into a circle, while in the centre 
of the circle about five or six women dance 
entirely naked, beating their hands together over 



their heads, and then applying them behind with 
a great smack that keeps time with the music, 
and with the song they scream out all the time, 
accompanied by native instruments played by 
men who stand at a distance, to the sound of 
which these women dance and sing, looking like 
frantic creatures. Last night, returning from a 
drive passing the Fort, I saw five or six women 
dancing and whipping themselves after this 
fashion : fortunately my companion did not com- 
prehend what they were about. The Hindd 
women alone practice this curious method of 
driving away diseases from the bAzAr : the Musal- 
minis never. The men avoid the spot where the 
ceremony takes place ; but here and there one or 
two men may be seen looking on, whose presence 
does not appear to molest the nut-brown dancers 
in the least : they shriek and sing and smack and 
scream most marvellously.*' 

[The above is an extract from Mrs. Fanny Parks' Wandsrings 
of a Pilgrim in search of the picturesque^ quoted in CcUcutts 
Review, XV, /. 486. It appears to be a very interesting 
variant of the nudity rain ceremony in Gorakhpur, which was 
first noted by the Editor {Panja^ Notes 6* Queries, JII^ 
parms, I73» 513), ol which much use has been made by English 
folklorists (FraMer : Golden Bou^h, I, p. 17), and in connection 
with the Godiva cycle of legends by Hartland: Science of Fairy 
Tales, p, 84. Can any one veriff the account given hj 
Mrs. Parks, of which there appears to be no other record, or 
quote other ceremonies of the kind in which enforced nvditf 
is part of the charm ?— £i>.] 



ZI44. South Mirzapur^-Aborigines— Ideas 
about Spirits. — The Korwas believe that ani- 
mals have souls like men: so have trees; and 
when they die the spirit leaves them. All they 
know is that all these spirits go to Paramesar* 
The Kharwirs think that the souls of animals 
and plants are re-embodied in others of the same 
class.— (K. Cvooke. 



ZZ45. Unlucky Names.— (Para. 1142). It is 
usual not to mention the name of a miser in the 
morning before eating anything. If you do, you 
are not likely to get any food that day.^-ilf. 
Mahmud Beg. 



X146. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — 
Ghosts. — The hk^ts, according to the Korwas, 
never appear in bodily shape, and can be ex- 
pelled by theOjha. The Patiris and Majhw&rs 
say that there is a ghost known as Satbatti, who 
appears in the jungle in the form of a little girl. 
She worries people. She is the same as Bans- 
apti, the jungle goddess. When a Brdhman's son 
dies he turns into a ghost known as the Brahm. 
He is worshipped under a pfpal tree. There is 
another pair of village ghosts known as the Chor, 
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Chorni (the male and female thief), and Chor- 
deva. The husband (like the Jak and Jakni) 
lives in one village and his wife in another, and 
the male is always robbing the produce of his 
village to supply his wife. Hence you see in 
two adjoining villages one village thriving and 
the other unproductive. The Chorni lives in the 
former and the Chor in the latter. All these 
people believe that witches {dain) have power 
over ghosts {hhuts) and can quarter them on any 
one they please. People who are killed by tigers 
or drowned usually become hhiits and wander 
about in the jungle.— P^. Crooke. 



1147. A Cure for Scorpion Stings.— Before 
you see the flower on a mango tree, shut your 
eyes and make some one lead you under a 
mango tree which has flowers on it. Make the 
person who leads you bend a twig, which is in 
flower, so that you may reach the flower. Then 
pluck some flowers and rub them well in your 
bands so that the juice may be absorbed in your 
bands. From that moment you acquire the 
power of curing scorpion stings by rubbing your 
band on the part stung. This power remains for 
the whole year, and the process must be repeated 
next season in order to acquire the same power 
for another year.— if. MahmUd Beg. 



1148. Bankura— The Legend of the Sa- 
manta Rajas— Totemism.— The Rdjas of the 
country were originally Brdhmans. One of them 
would not worship Parvati under her form of 
Visuli Devi, and her favour being withdrawn 
from him, he was killed by the Samanta (Saont) 
Santals who reigned a long time: at last the 
people rose up and killed all the Saonts they 
could. One man only escaped by hiding in the 
house of a low caste potter (kumhir): for this 
reason the Saonts will to this day eat and drink 
with the kumhdrs. To this man Visuli Devi 
appeared in a dream, and encouraged him to try 
his fortune, assuring him of success. The man 
was filled with profound respect for her, and 
having undergone various fasts, &c., he gathered 
together eleven other Saonts and kept wander- 
ing in the jungles. One day when very hungry 
they met a woman with a basket of kendus on her 
head : she, pitying their condition, gave them one 
a-piece from her basket : they asked for more and 
she gave, but one of them impatiently snatched 
away one from her. However, the twelve Saonts 
were refreshed, and the woman was highly pleased. 
Calling them, she said " go into the jungle and 
take twelve kend or kindu saplings, and go and 
fight for your Rij : Visuli Devi and I will restore 
your Rij.*' They accordingly sallied out, killed 



the Rija, and obtained possession of the kingdom 
again. These twelve ruled jointly : the man who 
had snatched the kend fruit died first ; the re- 
maining eleven ruled by turns, till, finding it too 
troublesome, they agreed to give the sole power 
to one of their number : the descendants of these 
men are the present Samanta Rdjas who call 
themselves ChhsLttris,^ A rchceohgical Reports, Vol, 
VIII, p. igg. 



1149. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Ap- 
pearance of Ghostly Fire at Night.— The Pati- 
ris and Majhw^rs say that ghostly lights are occa- 
sionally seen in the village of Lambpi, near the 
Gonra mountain. When you come near the 
place it disappears. No one knows why this 
happens. The Pankas say that a blazing fire is 
occasionally observed at night on the Juriya hill 
in tappa Pulna. People have sometimes seen a 
Rdkshasa going round this village and spitting 
fire from his mouth. The Bhuiyds have the 
same legend. They say that a holy faqir lives 
on this hill, and that it is his sacred fire which is 
occasionally seen. When any one goes near the 
place the fire disappears. This more usually 
appears when rain is near. — W, Crooke. 



1150. Miraculous Vessels— A Folk Tale - 

Formerly they say that at the Sigar Dih people 
used to find cooking-pots lying ready for their 
use, but an avaricious Baniya having carried ofi 
some on his pony, the cooking vessels have never 
been seen since. — Cunningham: Archceological Re- 
ports, Vol. XVI, p. 22. 

[This story is told of many places, of which instances will be 
afterwards given. The curious thing about it is that it is t 
piece of world-wide folklore. '* There are stories similar to 
this: cf, fairies lending articles on conditions. If the conditioo 
is not complied with the fairies are never seen again. Aubrey 
relates that in the vestry of Frensham Church in Surrey is a 
great keltle which was borrowed from the fairies who lived 
in the Borough hill about a mile away. It was not returned 
according to promise, and though afterwards taken back, it was 
not received, nor since that time has there been any borrowing 
there."— .£:. S. Hartland: Science of Fairy laies, p, 244.] 



1151, Muhammadans — Euphemism re- 
garding Wolves.— At night Muhammadan ladies 
never call a wolf a wolf. They call it " wild 
dog " {jangli kutta). The idea is that it makes 
its appearance where mention is made of it.— 
M. MahmU Beg. 



1152. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — 
Stumbling— Movement of Feet, Hands, 4c.— 
The Korwas have no rule as to which foot tbey 
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put foremost when eDtering a house. Kharwdrs 
consider stumbling unlucky, and when entering 
a house put the right foot foremost. The Ghasi- 
yas have no idea in the matter. The Bhuiyars 
consider stumbling unlucky. You may use either 
foot in entering a house. When the bride is 
being married she closes her fist and the bride- 
groom tries to put a ring on her finger. She 
resists for some time until he promises to take 
care of her all her life. Then she allows him to 
put a brass ring on her finger, which is a symbol 
that the ceremony is complete. None of these 
people have any rules about touching posts as 
they pass, or walking in a particular way on a 
stone pavement. — W. Crooks. 



X153, A Mad Dog — A Folktale— Hydro- 
phobia. — Our Munshi Budruddin is ready to 
swear that when he was a young man a mad dog 
bit a horse, which was tied to a mango tree, 
which had been long noted for the excellence of 
its fruit. The horse became raving mad, tore 
great pieces out of his own flesh and out of the 
bark of the tree, and finally died. In a short 
time the mango tree withered away and died too. 
A workman seeing a dry tree began to cut it 
down: a splinter flew ofl and hit him on the 
crown of the head—** it drew two or three drops 
of blood — not more,** said the accurate Munshi, 
"nevertheless in a short time the unfortunate 
man began to bark like a dog, to tear his flesh 
like the horse and became raving mad : a by- 
stander said—** It is time to put him out of his 
misery : so he threw a little cold water on his 
face and his spirit departed.'*— Li/i; in the Mission, 
the Camp, and the Zenana, By Mrs. Colin Macken- 
zie, 3 vols., London, 1853, Vol. Ill, p. 292. 



1154. Muhammadans — Sneezing— A Bad 
Omen. — A common verse runs. — 

Chhinkat khdS, 
Chhinkat nahdS, 
Chhinkat par ghar na jdi. 

You may eat when sneezing, you may bathe 
f when sneezing, but when you are sneezing you 
I must not go into a strange house. — M. Mahmiid 



1155. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Se- 
lecting Sites for Wells.— The usual course is 
to make a mark of red lead (sendur) on the selected 
site and over it a little liquor is o£fered. The 
Kharwirs get their well sites fixed by a Pandit 
and select a lucky time for commencing dig- 
ging.— jy. Crooke. 



1156. Ghost crossing Water.— (Para. 353). 
Ghosts cannot cross the sacred streams Gangi, 
Jamni, Narbadi, &c. When they have occasion 
to do so they enter into the body of a human 
being.- Pandit Kdsi Ndth. 



1157. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — 
Haunted Places. — The only place the Korwas 
object to go to at night is the cremation ground 
which is haunted by bhtits. The Ghasiyas con- 
sider that the sites of old villages or houses are 
haunted and will not visit them at night. All 
these people will not visit places where Ojkas or 
Baigas bury ghosts— H^. Crooke. 



11$%. Putting Cowries in a Purse con- 
taining Money. — Once I had occasion to travel 
with a zaminddr from his village to the district 
town. He had to pay Government revenue, and 
took two or three hundred rupees with him. 
These he put in a cloth purse. But besides the 
rupees there were some cowries and pice also in 
the purse, and when I asked him why he put 
cowries there, he said " in order that the thieves 
may not be able to ascertain the contents of the 
purse as their calculations will be confused.*' It 
is thought that thieves have some ways of divin- 
ing the possessions of a traveller.— iB/lagtc/an Dds: 
Chhatarpur. 



1159. The Jackal and the Lodha's Wife— 
A Folktale recorded by a little Anglo-Indian 
Girl— Miss Una Briscoe.— Once upon a time 
there lived a jackal in a sugarcane field, and 
every day the wife of the owner, a Lodha by caste, 
used to pass by with her husband's food. The 
jackal used to stop her on the way and say : — 
** Give me some of the food or I will kill your hus- 
band because I owe him a grudge.*' So she through 
fright used to let him eat. This went on for some 
time. At last the Lodha said to his wife : — <* How 
is it you bring me such bad food ? It looks like 
some one*s leavings.** Then she told him what the 
jackal used to say to her. He said : — •• To-morrow 
I will dress in your clothes and bring some food 
by the way you generally meet him." And so it 
was settled, and the next day the Lodha came by 
dressed in his wife's clothes, and the jackal came 
out as usual and began to eat. Then the jackal 
said :— ** Ot scratch my back, something is biting 
me." So the Lodha began to scratch him with 
one hand, and with the other drew his knife and 
cut ofi the jackal's tail. On this the jackal ran 
away, and there was peace for some time. To 
have his revenge the jackal used to go and spoil 
and eat up the Lodha*s field. One day the Lodha 
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said to his wife:—" I can't stand this any longer. 
You must go into the sugarcane field and pick 
up pieces of straw and wood, and while you are 
doing it you must cry, and if the jackal comes 
out and asks you what you are doing, you must 
say, O ! my husband is dead, and I have to pick 
sticks to cook the dinner we always give for our 
dead.** It happened as the Lodha had said, and 
the jackal was pleased when he heard the news, 
and said he was a good riddance. And when the 
sticks had been picked and the jackal was going, 
the woman said:—** O ! do come to my husband's 
dinner and bring all your friends with you. It is 
to be to-morrow night.'* The jackal thanked her 
for the invitation. Then she came home and 
drove in a lot of pegs in her yard with a piece of 
string tied to each, and then she went into the 
house and drove in a very big peg with a harat or 
well-rope fixed to it. That night the jackal came 
with his companions. The Lodha's wife came 
out and caught one of the jackals, and was about 
to tie it up when the others began to cry out and 
were about to run away. But she said, '* it is our 
custom to tie a string round the necks of our 
guests." Then they all submitted and had them- 
selves tied. The jackal who had given so much 
trouble was the last to be tied, and the Lodha's 
wife tied him inside and went into the next room 
and pretended to cook. Meanwhile the Lodha, 
who was concealed inside, came out and began to 
beat the jackal who, in trying to escape, strangled 
himself and died. Then the other jackals broke 
their strings and went ofi singing this rhyme : — 

Bkitar howS mdr pitdi, 
Bdkar ndchti Lodhd mdi. 
Beating is going on inside while the Lodha's 
wife is dancing with joy outside.— (7wa Briscoe. 



1160. The Behar Jogi.— A Legend.— When 
the Muhammadans took Behdr they destroyed all 
Hindti shrines, and for a long time Hindis were 
not allowed to go into the fort. At last, after 
many years, a Jogf, named Manf Rim, contrived 
to get in and establish himself, and when the 
Muhammadans heard of it they at once pro- 
ceeded to turn him out ; but he was a great 
magician, and they could not prevail against him, 
and allowed him to remain. This man naturally 
used to blow the sankh as is customary with 
Hindiis in performing their religious ceremonies. 
One day the sound happened to reach the ears of 
Auliya Makhdtim Shih who lived on the hill, and 
he having ascertained the particulars regarding 
the Jog! and the vain attempt to turn him out, 
determined to destroy his caste by artifice. He 
accordingly prepared dainty dishes of cooked 
beef, and sent them with a polite message to the 
Jogi. The Jogi at once returned the gift, saying — 
«< In intention I thankfully accept the Pfr*s pre- 



sent and send these back in return." These 
dishes, on being brought back to the Pfr unopened, 
were found to contain, not beef, but sweetmeats. 
The Pfr had now much respect for the Jogi and 
proceeded to visit him, seated on a tiger. When 
the Togl saw the Plr approach he was seated 
brushing his teeth. He stuck the brush in the 
ground and said to the wall he was seated on — 
** Don't you see the Pfr coming ? Why do you 
not advance and receive him with due respect." 
The wall thereupon advanced with the Jog! 
seated on it towards the Pfr, who, accepting the 
power of the Jogi. agreed that the leaders of the 
two religions should henceforth live on amicable 
terms. An old nim tree is pointed out as the 
identical one which grew out of the Jogf's tooth- 
brush.— ^^rcA^o/o^tVa/ i?<;^af/s. Vol. VIII, p. yd. 

[Instances of trees growing from the tooth-briishcs of sainU 
have been given in paras. 12, 283.— Ed.] 



1161. Chunar— Rain Spells— Nudity.— The 

rains this year held ofi for a long time, and last 
night (24th July, 1891), the following ceremony 
was performed secretly. Between the hours of 
9 and 10 p. M. a barber's wife went from door to 
door and invited the women to join in ploughing. 
They all collected in a field, from which all males 
were excluded. Three women from a cultivator's 
family stripped o£F all their clothes : two were 
yoked to a plough like oxen and a third held the 
handle. They then began to imitate the opera- 
tion of ploughing. The woman who had the 
plough in her hand shouted : — ** O mother earth 1 
bring parched grain, water and chaff. Oar 
stomachs are breaking to pieces from hunger and 
thirst." Then the landlord and accountant (^«^ 
wdri) approached them, and laid down some 
grain, water and chaff in the field. The women 
then dressed and returned home. By the grac^ 
of God the weather changed almost immediatelyJ 
and we had a good shower. — Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri. 

[For numerous instances of this curious custom, see Fratif^i 
Goldin Bought Vol. /, p. 16, seq.^En.] 



1162. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Ideai 
about Mirrors, &c.— The Korwas do not know 
what a mirror is, and have no ideas about unusual 
noises in the house. The KharwILrs consider it 
lucky to look at themselves in mirrors, and the 
women wear little pieces of mirror in the thumb 
ornament (arsi). When the house furniture shakel 
or cracks this is done by a bh(it or deo. This if 
unlucky. The Ghasiyas think the same. Earthr 
quakes are a sign of the displeasure of Para* 
mesar. When tilings in the house shake or rattlei 
it is a sign that some great bhiit or d4no is pass* 
ing by. — W, Crooki. 
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1163. Mirzapur — Customs of the Khar. 
wars.— (Continued from para. 1097). There is a 
bird called the dund, which lives on the moun- 
tains. It can understand the language of human 
beings. If a man takes up a clod and throws it 
at this bird, it carries it off and throws it into the 
water. They have a custom, when disease occurs 
in a village, of driving out the scapegoat. The 
goat is adorned with red lead on the head, anti- 
mony on the eyes, and a cloth full of cakes is 
put on its back. It is then driven out. When 
they come across any water they take the cakes 
off its back and fling them in. They tie up the 
goat there. Whoever likes can appropriate it. 
This goat is driven out in the name of Devi 
Hinguldj. Her shrine is on a high hill in the 
Native State of Sirguja. When they let the goat 
loose they use the words — Ai Mahdrdj I ah dust 4 rdj 
mm jdo :. hamdrd rdj chhor do. ** O great king ! 
leave our country and go into some other land." 
It is only a very experienced Baiga who can 
touch such a goat. If any one else touch it he 
contracts the disease. They have no idea of 
transferring disease by placing any substance on 
roads or paths. They consider the tiger to be 
a Rakshasa, as be kills any animals or men he 
comes across. In the month of Kudr the de- 
ceased ancestors revisit their original homes. In 
their honour some of the kotara flowers, some 
water in a lota and a stick used as a tooth-brush 
(dithwan) are placed ready. These are placed near 
the threshold on a little platform. This is fresh 
plastered every day for fifteen days. They also 
leave uncooked rice and pulse there for the 
spirits' use. The special demon which lives in 
the cutton tree (semal) is the Ddno. He is known 
by the long hair lock on his head. He appears 
in dreams and frightens people. If a woman dies 
in the period of impurity after child-birth she 
becomes a churel. Ghosts (bhUts) generally appear 
in human shape, but they are of a very black 
colour. It is very dangerous to address them, or 
to answer them when they speak. The way to 
get rid of them is to steal a black cock and let it 
loose in the jungle in their names. This is an 
infallible remedy, — IV, Crooke, 

1164. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Clans 
named from trees. — The Pawaiya sub-division 
of the Patdris and Majhw&rs are said to take 
their name from the pawai tree, from a leaf of 
which they say they were produced. The Ghasi- 
yas have a sub-division called Semarlukwa, which 
takes its name from the semal or cotton tree. 
On the day of the Holi this clan has the custom 
of throwing away the old earthen cooking pots 
and providing new vessels, in which a meal is 
cooked for the brotherhood. They have a story 
that a Ghasiya was once groom to a man of the 



Kiyesth caste. He got on very friendly terms 
with his master's son. By chance, one day, the 
groom and his master's son went out for a walk. 
They came across a well. The Ghasiya asked 
the boy to change clothes with him, and then 
they would look into the well and see which of 
them was the better looking. Accordingly they 
did this. As they were both looking in the 
Ghasiya shoved the boy into the water. The boy 
said — •* Friend ! take a message to my father.'* 
He then wrote something on a rag. The Ghasiya 
was illiterate and took the rag to the boy's 
father. When the Kiyesth learned that his son 
had been murdered, he invited all the Ghasiyas 
to a feast and made them all sit under a large 
semal tree, and began to cut the root of the tree. 
He told the Ghasiyas to see that the tree did not 
fall on the ground. All the Ghasiyas, men and 
women, tried to hold up the tree. But it fell down 
and crushed them all. Only one pregnant woman 
escaped. She concealed herself in the shed of 
a Panka, and called her son when he was born 
Semarlukwa. Since then the Ghasiyas have sworn 
not to eat with Kdyesths, and they refuse to do it 
to this present day. This event occurred at the 
Holi, and this is the origin of the feast at the Holi. 
^W. Crooke. 

1165. Gold- working in the Punjab.— (Conti- 
nued from para. 1096). The season for working in 
Umballaisthethreemonthsof the rains; inKohdt, 
August and December to March ; in Peshdwar, 
in early winter, and in summer when the rivers 
arelow. As to Peshiwar, however, Captain Hast- 
ings reported some years ago that the gold was 
washed in September and October, and again in 
March and April. In Jhelum the yield is said to 
be proportionate to the abundance of the rains. 

The washing is done in Umballa by " Kahdrs" 
called ** Doolas," who work in gangs of eight 
and ten men, sharing the profits and indepen- 
dent of a capitalist. No Peshiwaris wash for 
gold, but all the work in Peshdwar is done by 
Cis-Indus Kdhirs and Nydrias in parties of tea 
or more. In 1875 the average size of a party in 
Peshawar was reported to be seven ; in Kohat 
the average is ten to a tray. 

The processes employed in the Salt Range are 
detailed at pages 12 and 13 of Mr. Baden- 
Powell's ** Punjab Products^'' to which the reader 
is referred. In Pesh&war the sand is collected 
by damping the palm and applying it gently to 
the ground instead of by scraping the sand out 
with a wooden shovel. The form of drUn or 
cradle varies. In Umballa it is a large open 
round trough with a tube in one side ; in Pindi- 
gheb it is a rectangular wooden box open at the 
top, with an aperture at the bottom of one of the 
sides ; in Peshdwar (where it is called a hawa) 
it is a circular tray about six inches deep and 
three feet in diameter. All these are different from 
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the Jhelum type described by Mr. Baden-Powell. 
In Kohit the cradle is ten feet long by two feet 
broad, and is said to cost Rs. 10. In R&walpindi 
the water for washing the sand is applied with a 
ladle called kaswa. The reed-sieve does not 
seem to be used in PeshlLwar, Kohit and Um- 
balla ; nor does the kari or wooden platter (called 
**//(fi//f" in Rawalpindi) come into play for the 
purposes of a second washing in those districts. 
In Rawalpindi the sand is transferred to the pkulli 
when about a s6r has been left, and mercury is 
applied after this has been reduced to half a s6r. 
In Umballa mercury is applied when the mud 
has been reduced to a twentieth of its original 
weight. The amount of mercury used in RawlLl- 
pindi is supposed to equal half the estimated 
weight of the gold. In Rawalpindi, too, water is 
used to help the process of rubbing away the 
mud from the mercury and gold. In Pesh&war 
the mercury is squeezed out through the cloth 
without being heated; the gold being heated 
afterwards to strengthen it. In Rawalpindi and 
Umballa the use of the cloth at all is not noticed. 

1166. Mirzapur — Pataris and Majhwars— 
Panchayats.— The Panch among them is elected 
from the wisest men of the tribe: every 10 or 20 
villages have a separate Panch and chairman. 
They appoint the ablest and richest senior mem- 
ber as chairman. Disobedience to the Panch's 
orders involves excommunication : and when 
restored to caste he is fined, and has to feed the 
Panch on goat's flesh and rice. Juniors, by 
the orders of the Panch, are punished by their 
senior with a shoe-beating. Witnesses in a case 
must belong to the tribe, and there is no oath. 
They are warned that if they lie they will be out- 
casted. — W. Crooke. 

1167. Nomads of Jhang and Gujranwala,— 
Among the pastoral tribes of the Gujranwala 
and Jhang Bor, whose hereditary profession is 
cattle-lifting, no one is supposed to arrive at 
man's state, or to be entitled to wear a turban 
(pagri), till he has committed a successful cattle- 
theft. The ceremony of attaining majority is 
usually marked by the unmarried sister of the 
aspirant tying on his head the pagri, which he 
is now for the first time entitled to wear ; but to 
establish his title, it is essential that he should 
make her a present of at least one of the animals 
he has stolen. Some years ago two boys, who 
bad not yet wore their spurs, were cauglit red- 
handed in attempting to commit cattle-theft. 
When brought before me they begged to be let 
ofif. Not so much to escape the punishment, but 
because a conviction would establish the failure 
of their first attempt and make them marked 
men for life. — M. F. O. Dwyer, C 5. ; Gujranwala. 

1168. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cut- 
toms of the Bari Tribe— They usually act as 



house-servants to Hindus. There are no sub- 
divisions in the caste. No marriage can take 
place within three generations. Girls are married, 
if possible, at 8 or 9, and in any case before 14 or 
15. There is no fixed age for the bridegroom. 
The marriage negotiations are commenced by 
the bride's people. If the girl's father cannot 
afford to marry her at once, he sends a rupee to 
the boy's father. This is called barrachha, and is 
a pledge of betrothal. Fifteen days before the 
marriage the bride's father or brother, accom- 
panied by a barber, take the tilak to the bride- 
groom. This consists of a cocoanut, a piece of 
muslin and as much cash as they can afford. 
This is carried in a tray. The bridegroom is 
bathed, dressed in his best clothes and seated 
in a square (chauk) made in the courtyard. This 
square is made of cow-dung and marked out with 
flour, and inside it is placed a water- vessel (kalsa) 
filled with water : a pice is put into the water and 
a branch of a mango tree is placed at the mouth. 
Over all is a leaf platter (dauna) full of rice, oq 
which a lamp is lighted. The clansmen assemble 
with the boy's parohit. Chamirs play drums 
and women dance. The boy sits facing the east, 
and the man who brings the tilak sits towards the 
west opposite him. Then the parohit reads some 
verses. The man who brings the tilak washes 
the boy's feet and touches his forehead with 
water, and makes over the tilak presents to him. 
Then the boy salims all round, and shows the 
presents to his friends. Then the parohit fixes 
the wedding day, which is generally within 15 or 
20 days, and then the people who brought the 
tilak go home. Some families have the panch' 
mangari and some the timangari ceremony. In this, 
either on the 3rd or 5th day before the wedding, 
the women bring earth from the village clay-pit, 
for which they get a present. This earth is 
merely placed on the site of the marriage shed. 
The shed is made with wood of the sdkku (sil) or 
siddh tree. There are nine poles, one of which is 
in the centre, and it is roofed with bamboos. 
Images of parrots made of the wood of the 
cotton tree (setnal) or castor-oil plant (tenr) are 
fixed up. These parrot images must be at least 
five in number. The boy and girl are anointed 
with oil and turmeric for five days before mar- 
riage. The operation is begun by the sister or 
aunt, and finished by the barber's wife. The 
bridegroom is bathed by the women over a 
pit in the courtyard known as pokhra before 
his procession starts. He is dressed in a new 
suit of red as he sits under the shed, and the 
barber colours his feet with kewia. He is 
carried in a litter {ckaupakla) to the bride's 
house. Before he starts his mother gives him a 
drink of milk and songs are sung. The clansmea 
accompany the procession. — Abdul Rakmati: 
Mirxapur. 

(To be continued.) 
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1169. Punjab— Different kinds of Gold.— 
(Continued from para. 1165). Panna or patra gold 
is gold in the form of leaves. It is in this shape 
that the gold known as Chinese is sold : it fetches 
Rs. 22-14-0, Rs. 23-6-0, or Rs. 24 at Hissar, 
and will be found in the market as far as Pesha- 
war. Gold in leaves a few inches square is sold 
io Simla ; the best kind of this form of gold has 
the figure 100 stamped on it. When old ornaments 
are melted down and sold in lumps they appear 
in various sizes and shapes with various rates, 
and are known as ** desia pdssd." In Sidlkot we 
find the gold of solid ornaments, such as haslis 
and bangles, selling for as much as Rs. 22 the 
told, while the more delicate articles, when melted 
down, give a gold valued at Rs. 16 to Rs. 20a told. 
When old ornaments are (as seems to be more 
generally the case) sold by the leaf they are 
known as •* desia panna,*' or more commonly 
merely as *' panna,'* '' patrd,** *'patar" *' raini,** 
&c,t which will sell according to purity at all 
pnces from Rs. 16 to Rs. 24 per told. The same 
terms apply to plates made out of impure gold, 
^old lace, gold wire, &c., which have been puri- 
fied. Such plates sell in Lahore at Rs. 24-8-0 
a told. Gold ** patrds " may also be made from 
old coins. You hammer your coin out flat, dip it 
in salt water, rub it with hhathor from the chiilhd, 
and heat it till the alloy disappears, or nearly so. 
Tht^^patrd** that results is of course less in 
weight than the original coin ; for instance, the 
Russian mokar or flve-rouble piece used at Dera- 
IsmaiUKhan for this purpose weighs 7^ mdshds 
(mdskd of 7 ratis) and contains about 5 ratis of 
copper ; and the resulting patrd weighs 6} mdshds 
(mdshd o( S rails). The size oi patrd is given at 
4 inches square. A very valued coin for this 
purpose is the Jaipur mohar, the gold of which 
sells at Sidlkot for Rs. 24 a told^ in the Der&jat it 
is apparently no longer found, though its name 
is still known. Similarly ** athmdshds " and 
*' chemdihds ** are no longer employed in Gujr6n- 
wila, though in Gurddspur and Umballa the 
athmdshd at least is occasionally used ; it contains 
I mdskd of copper alloy. TheBokhdran ** tilld " 
is commonly used, for example, in Pesh4war, 
Hazdra, Shahpur, Rawalpindi, Mooltdn and 
Sialkot ; at Sidlkot it fetches Rs. 22 a told, at 
Mooltan Rs. 23 and in Hazdra Rs. 24; while in 
Rawalpindi a tilld sells for Rs. 9. With Bokhd- 
ran tillds will sometimes be found coins of Kho- 
kand. The gold obtained from tillds is generally 
considered slightly inferior to passd. The Dutch 
ducats known as butkis or budkis are also exten- 
sively used. In Sialkot (where they are also 
said to be called putlis) their gold sells at Rs. 24 
per ^a; at Mooltan at Rs. 23 and in Hazdra 
at Rs. 25. In Rawalpindi a butki is said to fetch 
Rs. 7-8-0. Mohars of Aurangzeb sell at Rawal- 
pindi for Rs. 26-10-0 a piece, and Muhammad 
Sbah*s at Rs. 22. Old mohars of Murshedibad 



and Farrukhdbad will be found in the Dera* 
Ismail-Khan district, but they are kept now 
merely as naaars, or to be strung on a necklace 
(fienkal or hamail). In Sialkot a Farrukhdbadi or 
Kalddri («. e., an E. I. C. Mursheddbadi) mohar 
commands a price of Rs. 25 per piece or Rs. 24-8-0 
per told. In Simla the coins most in request used 
to be those of Akbar's coinage, which fetched, 
they say, Rs. 25 to Rs. 28 each ; now the favorite 
coin is the old Jaipuri ashrafi ; the gold of the nev^ 
Jaipuri mohars is not so good. And in Muzaflfar- 
garh will occasionally be found mohars imported 
from Bahdwalpur. 

1170. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of the Bari Clan. — (Continued from 
para. 1168). When the procession approaches 
the bride's village, her friends come out to receive 
them (agwdni). When they arrive at her door 
they do the dudr pUja, and the bride's female 
relations pelt the bridegroom with flowers and 
packets of pdn. All this time the bride's friends 
stand at the door, and a Kahdr woman brings a 
jar of water. The bridegroom with his friends 
and parohit face the door. Then one of the 
bridegroom's relations puts some money into the 
water jar. The jar is then placed on the ground, 
and the parohit worships Gauri and Ganpati. 
Then the bridegroom's friends retire to the quar- 
ters (janwdnsa) assigned to them. Those members 
of the procession who are not clansmen, are at 
once provided with food by the bride's people. 
The immediate clansmen are not fed till the 
marriage is over. About 9 p. m. some things 
known as the sohdg are sent by the bridegroom to 
the bride. These consist of a sheet {chunari), 
waist cloth (dhoti), red lead, forehead ornaments 
(tikuli), a comb and some oil. This sheet is sent 
to the washerman's wife (dhobin). She dresses 
herself in it and comes and presents it to the bride. 
After this the bridegroom sends the regular mar- 
riage dress for the bride, and in this she is attired 
with whatever jewellery he can aflford to give her. 
After this the bridegroom and his party come 
to the bride's house : the bridegroom is seated 
under the shed on a stool facing east, and the 
bride sits opposite him on a leaf mat {paitari). 
She is brought in by the barber's wife. All the 
friends sit down. The earth goddess Gauri 
and Ganpati are worshipped ; and the marriage 
verses are recited, first, by the bridegroom's and 
then by the bride's parohit. Then the pair are 
made to stand up, and the barber's wife knots 
their clothes. They move five times round the 
shed, the bride in front and the bridegroom 
behind. As they go round the bride's brother 
sprinkles parched rice over them. The friends 
leave, and the married pair go off to the retiring 
room (kohabar), and after being fed with curds and 
molasses the bridegroom rejoins his party. After 
this the clansmen are fed on boiled rice. Next 
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morning the bridegroom is conducted to the 
bride's house by the bride's barber and there fed 
on rice and pulse {khichati). With this ceremony 
the bridegroom gets the dowry which has been 
already fixed. The bridegroom takes this and 
rejoins his party. The bride's people again invite 
them to a feast, and when this is over the proces- 
sion is dismissed. If the girl is nubile, she goes 
ofi then and there with her husband ; if not, she 
remains at home till the 3rd or sth year when 
there is a regular gauna. The remaining cere- 
monies are of the usual Hindu type. The levi- 
tate and widow marriage are allowed. All corpses 
except those of persons dying of small-pox, 
which are thrown into a river, are burnt. The 
death impurity lasts for ten days. During this 
time the person who fires the pyre takes a brass 
vessel and a piece of iron in his hand and cooks 
for himself. Brdhmans are not fed: only the 
Brdhman who oflfers up the funeral cake (pinda) 
gets a meal of graLin.— -Abdul Rahman: Mirxapur. 



1171. Mirzapur — Customs of the Bayar 
Tribe.— Their deities are Mahadeva and Para- 
mesar. They say they came from Kdshi 1,000 
years ago. There are seven sub-divisions — 
Kanau/iya, Sarwdrf Barwdr, Makio, Kahto, Kdshi^ 
Barkar. No one marries in his own sub-division 
(kuri). Kanaujiyas marry with Sarwdrs, Barwdrs 
and Mahtos. They do not intermarry with 
the other three, as they are inferior. Boys are 
married after the Sth year. The boy's father or 
some relation goes in search of the girl. The 
girl's father never goes. When the boy's father 
comes to the house he salutes with Ram R&m ! 
Then he explains his mission. Whdn the matter 
is settled he sends for the girl and examines her, 
and enquires her age. Nothing is paid then by 
either party. After the betrothal a lagan is given 
by a Brdhman. On that day the boy's father 
sends to the bride's house by one of the clansmen 
li ser haldi, ij ser gur, i| ser of /»7 oil. These 
things are given to the bride's father, and he 
feeds them on rice and pulse, and dismisses them 
next morning. After this the marriage day is 
fixed by a Brdhman. Six days before the mar- 
riage is the mat mangara. The women of the 
clan go to the clay-pit accompanied by the 
village Baiga. They bring earth from there and 
put it where they intend to erect the shed {marwa). 
After they bring the earth the barber's wife puts 
oil on the heads of all the women ; and they get 
a little uncooked rice and gur, while a Chamdr 
beats a dhol or duggi at the door. Next day the 
shed is fixed up. The middle post is of siddk 
wood. The corner pillars may be of any wood. 
The roof is of bamboos. An image of parrots is 
fixed up and a kalsa. The parrot image is made 
of senial wood. The shed is erected by the sister 
of the bride, or her paternal aunt. They get a 



small present for doing this. From that day the 
bridegroom is rubbed with ubtan consisting of 
barley flour, oil and turmeric. This is done daily 
five times. Similar ceremonies are done at the 
bride's house. When the bdrdt day comes the 
bridegroom is bathed, and after this his nails are 
cut by the barber. Henna (mahdwar) is rubbed 
on his feet. He wears a white or coloured coat 
(jdma) and a dhoti stained with turmeric and 
new shoes. On his head is put a maur made by 
a Mdli. He goes on a chaupahla or doli with any 
music that can be got and accompanied by the 
clansmen. The procession goes to the bride's 
door. Then the bride's father takes the hdtdt to 
ii\QJanwdnsa. There the barber takes water and 
washes the feet of all the bdrdtis. Then from the 
bride's house he brings a little curd and gur and 
sprinkles it on the bridegroom's face. When the 
lueky time comes the Brdhman and the bride- 
groom's relations take to the bride the clothes and 
jewellery which the bridegroom's father brought 
for her : then they all sit under the shed. The 
barber's wife makes over the clothes and jewellery 
to the bride's mother. She also gets a cloth for 
herself. Then the barber's wife bathes the bride 
and puts the clothes on her. When the marriage 
time comes the bridegroom is sent for from the 
janwdnsa. He comes to the bride's house with 
all his relations. Then the Brdhmans on t>oth 
sides attend. The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on wooden stools or mats facing east. 
The bride sits to the left of the bridegroom. 
Then the bride's Brdhman reads the marriage 
verses, and the barber's wife knots their clothes 
together. A piece of betel-nut and a pice are 
put in the knot. After the verses are read both 
revolve seven times round the central pole of the 
shed, the bride in front and the bridegroom 
behind. Seven piles of uncooked rice, each con- 
tains a pice and a piece of betel-nut, are placed 
on a grindstone. At each revolution the bride- 
groom knocks down one of the piles with bis 
right foot. Then both stand. Then the bride's 
brother brings some parched rice and waves it 
over her head. After doing this he lets it fall on 
the ground. Both then sit down. The bride- 
groom takes five pinches of red lead and puts it 
on the parting of the girl's hair. The bride's 
mother comes up with a lota of water and a thdli, 
and puts the bridegroom's feet in the thdli and 
washes them, and gives him the dowry, cash, 
cattle, vessels, &c. This water she throws on 
the ground. Then the bride's Brdhman reads 
some verses and makes the bridegroom join his 
hands. Under his the bride joins her hands. 
The Brdhman goes on reading and fills the bride- 
groom's hand with uncooked rice and puts a raw 
baingan upon it. If there is no baingan, it is 
replaced by some gur^ betel-nut and a pice. 
Under their hands a mat is spread. — W, Crook. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 

117a. Titlctof General Claude Martin.— (Para. 895). 
There is a medal in the collection of the Military Depart- 
ment, Calcutta, giving the titles of the General and his 
name in Persian characters as Klaud Mdrtin. Can 
some one unearth it for Notes and Queries and give 
the inscription in full ? — /?. C Temple, 

1x73. The Fcringhis at Chittagong.— Among the 
many Christian familes now residing at "Chittagong, it is 
believed that there is only one of pure Portuguese des- 
cent In this family brides have been always obtained 
from other parts of India. A few immigrants have come 
from Cocbm and settled during the last forty years, but 
this is the only source from which fresh European blood 
has been derived. The large majority of the race have 
Mugb or Muhammadan blood coursing in their veins. 
The children always inherit the names of their fathers, 
whether they are the offspring of concubines or not. If 
illegitimate, a public acknowledgment by the father 
and mother entitles them to aliment and recognition in 
the Courts of law. The following family names exist 
among the Feringhis at the present day : — DeBarros, 
Fernandez, DeSouza, DeSilva, Rebeiro, DeSerro, De- 
Cruz, Dias Salgado, DaCosta, Penheiro, DeFreita, Gon- 
salvez, Dosange. Up to the beginning of the present 
century the Christian names were Portuguese, such as 
Jotin, Ignatius, Aura, Candida, Joz6. Now the surname 
IS always Portuguese and the Christian name English. 
In addition to the baptismal name a pet-family name is 
often given by which the individual is generally known. 
The natives often transform these nicknames into laugh- 
able titles : Mr. John F. is familiarly known as Juno 
Sahib, Samuel M. as Sammy Sahib. The race as a class 
are distinguished by the title of matti (earth) or Kala 
Fcringhis. — Calcutta Review, Vol. LI II, p. 82, sq. 
(To be continued). 

1174. European names in the Muhammadan His- 
torians.— (Para. 1029). Europeans are rarely called by 
their names in the Muhammadan historians. Examples 
are found in the Akbat ndnta as Radalf Padre Rudulpho, 
and Partdb (?), the name of the Portuguese Governor of 
Hughli in 1581. A Latin word of the Portuguese liturgy 
has found its way into Muhammadan historians — the 
term Kandbaldn — the Latin Cunabula, representations 
in wax of the birth of Christ at Bethlehem showing the 
manger {Cunabula) and the shepherds in the field which 
Portuguese used to exhibit at Christmas in Agra and 
Labor.— CaAr«//a Review, Vol. LIII,p, 72. 

1175. Cholera— Early notices of.— Susruta mentions 
a disease called Veshuka, which is probably cholera. 
We have the authority of Gaskoin that cholera prevailed 
-4. D, 1503 near Calicut He proves this from his 
translation of a Portuguese work. In a book published 
n>^^ in 1563, a Portuguese Physician of the name of 
DOrlo gives a description of cholera which is not 
asserted by him as being a disease, even then of recent 
jngin. John Huighen Van Luischoten journeyed to the 
East in 1 584. He writes :— " The sicknesses and diseases 
wGoa and throughout in India which are common, 
come most with the changing of the times and the 
weather, as it was said before : there reigneth a sickness 
<^\tAmordexin which stealeth upon men and handleth 
them in such sort that it weakeneth a man and maketh 



him cast all he hath in his body, and many times his life, 
withal. This sickness is very common and killeth many 
a man, whereof they hardly or never escape." Mordex- 
in^mort de chien.-^Calcutta Review, VoL L VII, p, 201. 

1176. The Feringhis of Chittagong. — (Continued 
from para. 1173). In appearance the Feringhi is darker 
than the Hindustani : his appearance having a brownish 
tint. His hair is black and shiny. The men are short, 
thin, flat-chested and generally ill-made. When indus- 
trious they can get through twice as much as a native, 
but their industry cannot be depended on. The girls arc 
occasionally handsome. At Christmas, Easter and other 
great feasts, they exhibit their fondness for dress in 
bright-coloured damask garments. The hideous effect 
is, however, partially atoned for by the graceful white 
veil which rests on the head and falls mantilla fashion to 
the ground. The occupations of the Feringhis of the 
present day are various. A great number follow the 
profession of their forefathers, and losses by shipwreck 
are said to be of the most considerable causes of the 
diminution of their number of late years. There are two 
recognised grades among them, the higher being com- 
posed of Keranies, Ship-Captains, &c., and the lower of 
sail-makers, topasses, &c. In the interior some follow 
agricultural pursuits. Certain individuals among them 
are looked up to with respect as advisers and 
arbiters in domestic disputes. Cases of scandal, for 
instance, are always adjusted by a Panchdyat of the 
Elders.— Ca/^«//a Review, Vol, LI I I, p. 85, sq. 
(To be continued.) 
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1177. Query— Barahpatthur—Chaurasi What is the 

meaning of the word B&rapatthur applied to a camping- 
ground— military especially? Is the first part of the 
word simply the numeral " twelve," or is the similarity 
only in sound ? Compare Baradari. The courts in 
Jhansi are always called Bd'-akachahri or Bdrabangla by 
the villagers : and the popular explanation that there 
were originally twelve hdkims in them seems strained. 

Chaurdsi is another numeral of somewhat undefined 
signification. There is a " chaurasi^ in the south of the 
Jhansi pargana, meaning, says Colonel Davidson in his 
Settlement Report, " a tract of villages 84 in number, 
of which, however, only 53 now remain in British terri- 
tory." But there is nothing to show that the villages, 
as a matter of fact, ever did number exactly 84, There 
is a ^Uhaurdsi^^ similariy in the south of Jalaun. And 
a collection of old tombs near Kalpi is known as the 
^'Ckaurdsi Gumbas,'^ though here again the exact 
number cannot be made to tally. ^^ Pachdsi^^ in the 
sense of a heap or rick of wheat, &c, before threshing, 
is a less known application of another numeral. The 
application is purely arbitrary, as the stock may consist 
of a dozen wagon loads or of only a dozen sheaves. 
—J. S, Afeston, 

[For Chaurdsi, see Sir H. M. Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, 
'— Ed.J 

X178. Proverb.— 

^^Jarhdn kd chatkd aur bhains kd matka, " 

Jarhan rice plants dried and buffaloe shocked. 

/. /., the Jarhan rice crops never flourish when once 
dried and the buffaloe in milk, when suddenly frightened, 
will not give milk afterwards. —Raj Bahad&r, 
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II79« A Punjabi Proverb.— 

Rajji mainh na khdndi khal^ 
Rajjd Bdnydjdndd tal^ 
Raj jd J at uthdwd kal 
Mdrd shdhpaindd gal. 
When a buffaloe is full she will not eat oil-cake ; when 
a Bania is well off he gives time to his debtors ; when a 
J4t is prosperous he begins a quarrel ; when your banker 
is in a bad way he fastens on you. 

1 1 80. Proverb. — 

Ddni ddn de^ bhanddri kd pet pirae. 

The generous gives charity and the steward's belly 
Heels pain, /. e., unnecessarily making one's self uncomfort- 
able. — Raf Bahaddr, 



AGRICULTURE. 

xx8x. Kumaun— Land Measures.— The most com- 
mon denomination is the disiy which has now been adopted 
as a regular standard. The regular bisi ought, as its 
name implies, to contain land requiring 20 nalis of seed : 
its actual extent therefore varies according to the quality 
of the soil, as the grain is sown much wider in poor lands 
near the summit than in rich lands at the base of the 
mountains. With every allowance of this kind villages 
are invariably found far to exceed their nominal area 
when compared with this standard. It also varies in the 
same district, a portion of land being calculated by one 
description and the remainder by another description 
oibist^ which incongruity arose from the practice of former 
R&jas, of doubling or otherwise augmenting the nomi- 
nal area of rent-free land in the deed-of-grant. Such 
increased area became from that time permanently 
enrolled and fixed in the record. A further mode of 
calculation is by the estimated produce of land in bilkas 
or sheaves, the number of which ought to correspond 
with the number of natis in each bisL—G, W. Traill : 
Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, edited by J, H, Batten^ 

xi8s* Nepal — Land Measures— (Continued from 

Sara. 1 104). The proper land measure of the valley of 
fepal or of the Newars is the ru^m\ which is ecjuivalent 
to 3f cottahs of Bengal. Four maris make one rafini and 
5 rafinis are equal to a biswa or 25 to 100 murisy of 
which last 21 or rather betcer than a third 90 to one 
bigha,^Colonel Kirkpatrick: Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepal, p. 95- 

XZ83. Kumaun— Measures of Capacity.— 
8 handfuls make i phuruva, 
8 phumvas s i di. 
12 d^s = I doba or guama. 

This doba is equivalent to the kachha tndn of 20 sers,-- 
G, IV. Traill: Statistical Sketch oj the Bhotiya Mahals, 
p. S7. 

xi84. Nepal^Qrain Measures.- The pdthi contains 
8 mdnaSf and a mdna, which they rate at 10 mutthis or 
handfuls, is equal in capacity to 5 chhatdnks — 3 sikkns 
Bengal Bazar weight. The pdihi may therefore be 
staged at 2f sers and 5 sikkas, and the muri of course at 
56 sers or a maund and 16 sers Bengal Bazar weight, 
measuring, it is proper to observe, with dhdn, by which 
is meant rice in the husk. — Colonel Kirkpatrick: Account 
of the Kingdom of Nepal, p, 96. 



X185. Kumaun — Measures — Grain, salt and other 
such articles are sold chiefly by measures of capacity. 
In Kumaun the measure in use is the nali equal to about 
2 s^rs of 83 Farrukhabad sikka weight : 15 nalis make 
one /^roi and 20 /i^i//> make one rim. In Gharwil the 
nali, there called /4M^, is sub-divided mio mdn<is, thus:— 
4 mdnas s= I pdtha. 

16 pithas s I dhon. 

20 dhons s I khari. 
In the sale of metals, cotton, &c., a steel yard is used. 
In this the weight is fixed, and the object to be weighed 
is moved along the lever, which is divided into pols and 
pice. 3 pice making i pal and 20 pals making i dam^ 
which last is the maximum weight of the steel yard, and 
is equal to about 100 Farrukhabad rupees. — G. W. 
Traill: Statistical Account of Kumaun, edited by J.H, 
Batten, p. 43. 



LOCAL HISTORY. 

X186. Kumaun Coinage.— Gold is calculated by the 
larswo oxphetang, equal to 7i mdshas. Gold dust sepa- 
rated into phetangs, each tied up in a bit of cloth, is cur- 
rent as coin at Rs. 8 the phetang. Silver is computed at 
they^i^ or temdshi (three mdshas), and the gorma or 
current rupee equivalent to 4 jy<k, Thejr^ti is coined at 
Ladakh and is of very uncertain standard. Of late years 
its metal has much improved. In this province it is called 
(rangatds, and passes at something more than the rate of 
iis^ to the milled Farrukhabad rupee. In large payments 
ingots C2A\td lakola ox doja are used. These bear the 
Lhassa stamp, and are very pure silver. The doja weighs 
ydojyds^ and is current at something less than Rs. 20a— 
G. fy. Traill: Statistical Sketch of the Bhotiya Mahals, 
p. 87, sg. 

xx87. Monumental Stones — Khasfa Hills.— The 
various remarkable monumental stones which are scat- 
tered on every wayside cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the stranger from the peculiar aspect thrown by 
them on almost every scene in the upper parts of the 
country. They are of several kinds, but almost all of 
them recall strongly those mysterious, solitary or 
clustered monuments of unknown origin, so long the 
puzzle and delight of antiquarians, which abound in 
England, and are seen here and there in all parts of 
Europe and Western Asia. The most common kind in 
the Khasia country is composed of erect oblong pillarSf 
sometimes unhewn, in other instances carefully squared 
and planted a few feet apart. The number comprising 
one monument is never under three and occasionally as 
many as thirteen. The highest pillar is in the middle, 
sometimes covered with a circular disk, and to right and 
left they gradually diminish. In front of these is what 
English antiquaries call a cromlech — a large fiat stone 
resting on short rough pillars. These form the ordinary 
roadside resting-places of the weary traveller. Some w 
these stones are of considerable size and must have cost 
immense labour in erection. The tallest of a thick clus- 
ter of. pillars at Narlang, in the Jaintia country, rising 
through the branches of a huge old tree, measures 27 feet 
in height above the ground ; and in another place, near 
the village of Lailankot, a flat table-stone or cromlech, 
elevated five feet from the earth, measures 32 feet by 15 
and 2 feet in thickness. — Coloful Yule : Journal cf the 
Asiatic Society, 1844. 

l^To be continued.) 
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The following ethnographical and folklore 
catechism, prepared at the North Indian Ethno- 
graphical Congress held at Lahore on i8th,to 
22Dd March, 1885, is now republished. It is 
useful as a summary of the various questions on 
which information is required ; and may serve as 
a valuable guide to enquirers. Suggestions are 
invited with a view to extend and improve it. 

The following questions have been drawn up 
in order to suggest lines of enquiry likely to prove 
interesting. They do not claim to be exhaustive, 
nor is it necessary that all of them should be 
answered. Some, for instance, will apply only to 
Muhammadans, others only to Hindus, and others 
again only to aboriginal tribes. In making use 
of them, various forms of bias on the part of 
the person questioned will have to be guarded 
against, such as — 

(d). The wish to exalt his own caste or sub- 
division of his caste at the expense of 
other castes. 
(6). The tendency to give ideal or book 
explanations of facts. 

Care must also be taken not to tire the persons 
questioned by asking too many questions at a 
time, and to check their statements occasionally 
by asking for actual instances of any specially 
remarkable custom. Questions should be put 
in as concrete a form as possible, in order to 
avoid the danger of people assenting out of lazi- 
ness in order to save the labour of thinking. 

It will be found in the case of many, perhaps of 
most castes, that there is a primary division into 
what may be called sub-castes, each of which is 
again divided into sections. Where several of 
these sub-castes are present side by side in the 
locality their names will probably be given. But 
where all the local representatives of the caste 
belong to the same sub-caste there is a danger 
of the sub-caste name being taken for granted 
and only the sections being named. Both group- 
ings are required, the sub-castes being, if any- 
thing, the more important of the two. 
I.— Constitution. 

1. Origin and internal organiiotion. — Write in English and 
vernacular the name of the caste, with synonyms, if any, giving 
its derivation if known. 

2. If the caste has more names than one« explain their 
meaning, and state which are used by the members of the caste 
and which by other people. 

3. Are any distinctions between the synonyms based upon 
the occupations of those to whom they are respectively applied, 
their place of origin, habitat, religion, or the like ? 

4^ Is there any name used only by members of the caste ? 

5'^ State in detail any tradition that mav exist as to the 
origin or foundation of the caste, the place nom which they 
came, and their subsequent migrations. 

6. Do they believe themselves indigenous in the district or 
to have come from elsewhere ? 

7> If from elsewhere, note any king's reign or historical 
occunence contemporary with their migration, and how many 
generations are believed or ascertained from genealogical lists 
to have intervened ? 



8. Is there any place which they consider their head-quar- 
ters in Bengal ? 

9. Note particularly the name of the place from which they 
or their ancestors are believed to have come direct to their 
present locality. 

10. Are any pilgrimages undertaken by the caste to places 
which purport to be their original habitat or serve to suggest 
its locality. 

11. Is there any place in which the members of the caste 
are or should be buried ? 

12. Do they draw their priests, barbers or genealogists from 
that place ? 

13. Do they trace their descent from a first ancestor or 
chief, and does he appear to have actually existed or to have 
been an eponymic personage invented to account for the exis- 
tence of the tribe ? 

14. If anv genealogical tree exists, trace their descent of the 
founders of the existing sub-divisions from the common ances- 
tor. Is there a shrine to him in the village or neighbourhood, 
and is it built on a brick or stone brought from elsewhere ? If 
so, from where ? 

15. Do they consider any other castes to have branched off 
from them, or that they and others have come from the same 
national source? 

16. Have they any tradition regarding changes of religion, 
introduction of new ceremonies, &c. ? 

17. Are there any local legends connecting them with any 
monuments, such as old tombs, mounds, forts, sites of villages, 
&c., in the district ? 

18. Is any light thrown upon the former movements of the 
tribe by the names of villages or by the existence of monumen- 
tal stones ? For instance, the Mundas of Chota Nagpore 
plateau can be traced to places far distant from their present 
settlements by these places bearin|f Mundari names and con- 
taining Mundari gravestones which are now worshipped by 
low caste Hindus. 

19. Write in English and vernacular the names of the exo« 
gamous sub-divisions of the caste, if such subdivisions exist. 

N.B. — By the term exogamous sub-division is meant a 
group from within which its male members cannot take their 
wives. 

20. Write in English and vernacular the names of the endo- 
gamous divisions of the caste, if such divisions exist. If these 
divisions consist of groups of the sub-divisions mentioned in 
question 19, show the grouping? 

N.B.—By the term endogamous sub-division is meant a group 
from outside of which its male members cannot take their wives. 

21. In the caste of both classes of divisions and sections ex- 
plain the meaning of each name, and if the name denotes ani- 
mals or edible substances, state whether the members of the 
sub-division bearing that name are prohibited from naming, 
eating, killing, cutting, burning or otherwise using the animal 
or suMtance denoted ? 

22. Cases may also occur in which the name of the sub- 
division is the name of an instrument which its members are 
prohibited from using ; or conversely, wheie the caste is one 
of occupation, of a particular instrument or mode of working 
to which the members of the sub-division are hereditarily 
addicted. 

23. Are particular sub-divisions bound to observe or re- 
frain from particular actions, such as the eating or burning of 
certain plants, the worshipping of certain trees, &c. ? 

24. bo the names of the sub-divisions correspond with those 
of the sub-divisions of any other caste ? and if so, how is the 
correspondence explained ? 

25. Have, for instance, the members of the lower caste done 
service to the higher caste and adopted their sub-divisions ? 

26. If so, is there any trace of their having had different 
sub-divisions of their own, and are there any reasons for sup- 
posing that these were aboriginal, and were abandoned in favour 
of a Brahmanical classification ? 

27. Have they any representative assembly or governing 
body ? 

a8. What is it called ? 
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tg. How is it constituted ? 

30. What are its fuDctions ? 

31. Who presides at its meetines ? 

32. How are its orders enforces ? 

33. Is there a perroaDent president ? 

34. If so, by what title is he called, and is the office here- 
ditary ? 

35. If the hereditary president happens to be a minor, by 
whom are his duties carried on ? 

36. In the case of the trading and artisan castes the func- 
tions of the panchaycU of the caste are of special interest and 
should be carefully ascertained, most of all where the occupa- 
tion is followed by members of distinct castes united in a sort 
of trades-guild, in which case the connexions and cases of 
conflict between the panchayats of the caste and guild should 
be investigated. 

37. Rules of Intermarriage. StSLie the limits within or 
beyond which marriage is prohibited, e,g., hat a man must 
marry within the caste, but must not marry into this own or 
certain other sub-divisions, or wiihin certain degrees of relation- 
ship, or may not marry two sisters. 

38* Give the formula (if any), defining the prohibited de- 
grees of relationship. 

39^ Name any prohibitions on intermarriage based upon — 
(a) social status, {p) geographical or local position, (f) differ- 
ences of religious belief or practice, {(f) differences or changes 
of occupation. 

40. How far are differences of religion or sect a bar to mar- 
riage? 

41. Can persons of different castes intermarry ? 

42. If so, of what castes, and by what form of marriage ? 

43. Note cases in which wives will be received from an- 
other sub-division or caste, but daughters will not be given in 
marriage to members of that sub-division. 

44. Is the distinction referred to in the last question based 
mainly on social status, or on what ? 

45. Is there any formal cercmonv of admitting the bride 
into the husband's house, village or family by payment, after 
a mimic struggle, by eating together, or otherwise ? 

46. How many wives are allowed ? 

47. If more than one, b there any head wife, and what are 
her privileges? 

48. Do the wives live together, or do they have separate 
dwellings ? 

49. Is concubinage permitted ? 

50. Is polyandry permitted ? 

51. If so, how are the husbands selected ? 

52. Must they all be brothers ? 

53. Are the women allowed much freedom before marriage ? 

54. Are they prostituted before marriage, or are some pros- 
tituted and others reserved for marriage ? 

55. In the case of a girl who has been prostituted, is any pay- 
ment made to the parents or the community, or b any special 
feast given by the brid^oom ? 

56. At what age may marriage take place ? 

57. Is an infant marriage voidable, if not actually consum- 
mated ? 

58. Who arranges the marriage ? 

59. Are there professional marriage-brokers ? 

60. Whose consent b necessary to the validity of marriage — 
(i) if both parties are minors, (2) if both are of full age ? 

61. Is there any freedom of choice on the part of the persons 
marrying ? 

62. Is any price paid— (a) by the bridegroom's fiEimily for the 
bride, {d) by the bride's family for the bridegroom ? 

63. How b such price determined ? 

64. Does it, or any part of it, become the special property of 
either bride or bridegroom, and does it devolve by any particu- 
lar rule of succession ? 

65. What physical defects will be sufficient ground for the 
annulment of a marriage which has actually taken place ? 

66. State whether idiocy or lunacy, impotence or mutilation, 
are such sufficient grounds. 

67. Is any distinction made if the party seeking annulment 
knew of the defect at the time of the marriage, or if the defect 
has arisen after the marriage was consummated ? 



68. Under what circumstances is divorce permitted? 

69. What form of divorce is in use? 

70. May wives who have been divorced marry again ? 

71. How are the offspring of— (i) first marriages, (2) mtni- 
ages of widows or divorced persons, (3) illicit connexions b^ 
tween parents of different tribes, castes or religions nowclassed ? 

72. Do all inherit on the same terms, or are any excluded ? 

73. Do they follow the tribe and caste of the father or of 
the mother, or are the^ known by an entirely new name ? 

74. Is there any distinction between them and others bom 
into the tribe or caste in a more usual or legitimate manner? 

75. Are there any cases in which members of one sub-diri- 
sion cannot marry into another sub-division as being of com- 
mon origin with themselves ? 

76. Do illicit connexions ever entail t change of caste oa 
either of the parents ? 

77. Are there any castes or sub-divisions of castes the 
origin of which is ascribed to connexions between members of 
two difierent castes ? 

78. Give particulars, and state the evidence on which the 
tradition b based. 

79. Is it admitted by the members of the caste or sub-divi* 
sion in question? 

80. May widows remarry ? 

81. If so, by what form of marriage ceremony ? 

82. Must the widow of an elder brother marry the younger 
brother, and may the widow of a younger brother marry aa 
elder brother ? 

83. May the widow marry outside her husband's family ? 

84. If so, has her husband's brother a right to the custody 
of her children, and does the same rule apply to both male and 
female children? 

85. If she marries an outsider, what rights in her husband's 
property accrue to — 

(1) The widow, 

(2) Her children by her first husband, 

(3) Her husband's brother ? 

86. If she marries a brother, what rule of succession appHei 
to her husband's property, ^.^., what right in it accrues to— 

(i) The widow, 

(2) The brother whom she marries, 

(3) Her children by her first husband, 

(4) Her children by her second husband ? 

87. Are children begotten of the widow by the brother of 
the deceased considered to be the children of her first or of bei 
second husband ? 

N.B.—ln illustration of the last eight questions, it maybe 
noted that among the Jeswar Kurmb the widow of an elder 
brother usually marries a younger brother by the sagai form, bet 
may marry an outsider. If she marries the younger brother, she 
gets half of her deceased husband's property. If she marries 
an outsider, she forfeits all claim, not only to her husband's 
property, but to the custody of her children, except in the case 
of i'augnters, who stay with her till of a marriageable age, 
when she is bound to bring them back to be married from her 
husband's brother's house. The widow of a younger biother 
cannot marry an elder brother. 

88. Adoption. — Is it necessary that the adopter shoold be 
destitute of a son, a son's son, and a son's grandson ? 

89. Must he obtain the consent of his heirs ? 

90. Is a daughter's son a bar to the right of adoption? 

91. May a man adopt who has male issue, if such issue be 
disqualified by any legal impediment (such as loss of caste) 
from performing the exequial rites? 

92. Can a man who had already adopted a ion adopt 
another durinfr the lifetime of the first ? 

93. Can the following persons adopt-- 
(i) A bachelor ; 

(2) A man blind, impotent, or lame ; 

*3) A widower; 

(4) An ascetic who has renounced the world ? 

94. Can a woman adopt ? 

95. State whether it b necessary to the validity of aa adop- 
tion by a widow that she should adopt with the pennisskm* 
written or verbal, of her deceased husband, or with the ooQseot 
of hb kindred. 
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9d, Can a widow adopt a son as her own without thereby 
making bim a ntember of her late husband's family ? 

97. Can she adopt a son as her own in addition to a son 
sdoDted as the representative of her deceased husband ? 

98. In the event of the death of a son adopted by a widow 
with the sanction of her husband, may the widow adopt another 
person without permission of her husband to thi.t efifect ? 

99. May a man give in adoption — 

(1) His only son ; 
(») His eldest son ; 
(lu) His brother ? 

100. Must the person adopted be less than any specific age ? 
loi. If so, up to what age may a person be adopted ? 

102. In the case of the higher castes, can a person be adop- 
ted after tonsure or investiture with the sacred cord in his own 
family? 

103. Can girls be adopted ? 

104. Is there any rule by which it is required that the per* 
son adopted should be related to the person adopting ? 

105. If so, what relatives may be adopted ? 

106. Is any preference required to be shown to particular 
relatives ? 

107. If so, enumerate them in order of preference. 

108. Is it necessary that the adopted son and his adoptive 
father should be — (i) of the same caste or tribe, (2) of the same 

109. Is there any rule prohibiting the adoption of the son of 
a woman whom the adopter could not have married, such as 
his sister's son or his daughter's son ? 

no. Does an adopted son retain his right to inherit from 
his natural father? 

111. Can he inherit from his natural father, if the natural 
&ther die without other sons ? 

112. Describe the rights of an adopted son to inherit from 
his adoptive father. 

113* What is the effect of the subsequent birth of natural 
Intimate sons to the adoptive father ? 
114. Will the adopted son take equal shares with them ? 
IIS* When a son-in-law, leaving his own family, takes up his 
residence permanently with his father-in-law as ghar-jamai^ 
what will be the efiect on the rights of such son-in-law to 
inheiit^(i) from his father, (2) from his father-in-law ? 

116. Succession, — If a man die leaving a widow or widows, a 
son or sons, a daughter or daughters, brothers and other rela- 
tives, upon whom will the inheritance devolve ? 

1 1 7- If there be more sons than one, will they take equal 
shares? 

iiS. If tbesoni do not take equal shares, state upon what 
principle the shares are regulated. 

(f) Is any regard had to uterine descent ? Are the 
shares in the inheritance distributed according to 
the number of mothers ? 
{it) Is any regard had to the caste or tribe of the mo- 
thers, so that the sons by a wife of a high caste, 
or of the same caste or tribe with the father, take 
larger shares than the sons by the wife of a low 
caste, or of a different caste or tribe ? 
(fVO Is any regard had to the age of the sons, so that— 
(i) the eldest son, (2) the youngest son, would take 
a greater or less share than his brethren ? 
W^ Can a father in his lifetime iK>minate a particular son 
as the fit person to take a larger share than his brethren after 
the Dather's decease ? 

120. When an estate has been held jointly by a father and 
his sons, smd is distributed amongst them upon his decease, are 
acquisitions made by the sons exempt from distribution ; or will 
all the sons share in all the joint estate, moveable or immove- 
able, ancestral or aojuired, whether or no any part of such 
estate have been acquired by any one or more of the sons, by 
gift or succession from a maternal grandfather or father-in-law, 
or other relative through a female ? 

121. Where there are male descendants who do not all stand 
in the same degree of kindred to the deceased, and the persons 
through whom the more remote are descended from him are 
4ead, will the nearer descendants exclude the more remote, or 



are the more remote descendants entitled to succeed Simultane- 
ously with the nearer descendants ? 

122. If, in the case stated in question 121, the more remote 
descendants succeed simultaneously with the nearer descendants, 
how is the estate to be divided ? 

Is it to be divided in equal shares amongst all the heirs ; or 
is it to be divided into such a number of equal shares as may 
correspond with the number of the male lineal descendants of 
the deceased, who either stood in the nearest degree of kindred 
to him at his decease, or, having been of the like degree of kin- 
dred to him, died before him, leaving male lineal descendants 
who survived him ? 

123. Where there is no son, but where the male lineal des- 
cendants are all grandsons or all great-grandsons, will the estate 
be divided equally amongst all such grandsons or great-grandsons, 
as the case may be, or will the shares be allotted to the grand- 
sons proportionately to the shares which the sons would have 
taken had they been living, or to the great-grandsons proportion- 
ately to the shares which the grandsons woukl have taken had 
they survived the deceased ? 

124. Do the principles stated in the replies to questions 121 
and 122 apply to every case of the distribution of an inheritance ; 
or is there any distinction when collaterals inherit ; that is to 
say, does a son or grandson always take the share his &ther or 
grandfather would have taken, if such father or grandfather had 
survived the deceased, whether or no the share descend lineally 
or through a collateral relative ? 

125. Does the inheritance successively devolve upon all 
male lineal descendants, how low so ever ; or is there any 
degree fixed in the descending line within which, if there be no 
male lineal descendants, the inheritance will devolve on other 
relatives. If so, state what that degree is ? 

126. If a man die leaving a widow or widows, and either a 
daughter or daughters, or brother or their descendants, or uncles 
or their descendants, or great-uncles or their descendants, but 
no male lineal descendants within three generations, upon 
whom will the inheritance devolve ? 

127. If the estate devolve upon the widow, define her inter- 
est therein ? 

128. What rights has the widow to alienate by sale, gifl, 
mortgage or bequest ? 

(1) Are there any special circumstances or expenses 
under, or on account of, which alienation is per- 
missible ? If so, what are these ? 

(fs*) Is there any distinction in respect of moveable or 
immoveable, ancestral or acquired property, or 
in respect of alienation to the kindred of the 
deceased husband ? 

(m) Supposing alienation to be permissible, whose con- 
sent is necessary to make it valid ? 

129. As regards the right of a Muhammadan widow to alien- 
ate, is any distinction taken in respect of Ler legal share ? 

13a If there be several widows, do they take in equal shares ? 

131. Is any distinction made in respect of the rights of 
widows who are not of the same family with their deceased 
husband ? 

132. Is there any distinction in the rights of widows based 
upon the circumstance whether the husband was or was not 
associated with his brethren ? 

133. What is the effect of unchastity upon the right of a 
widow in respect of the estate of her deceased husband ? 

134. In the case of widows who are not Hindus, what is the 
effect of their remarriage ? 

135. Under what circumstances are daughters entitled to 
inherit ? Are they excluded by the sons or by the widow, or 
by the near male kindred of the deceased ? If they are excluded 
by the near male kindred, is there any fixed limit of relationship 
vrithin which such near kindred must stand towards the deceased 
in order to exclude his daughters ? If so, how is the limit 
ascertained ? If it depends on descent from a common ancestor, 
state within how many generations relatively to the deceased 
such common ancestor must come ? 

136. Is there any distinction as to the rights of daughters to 
inherit— (I) the immoveable or ancestral, ^a) the moveftbie or 
acquired property of their father ? 
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I37« 0) Under what circumstances are daughters entitled 
to be maintained out of the estate of their deceas- 
ed father ? 

(2) What is the effect of— (a) marriage, (b) residence in 

a strange village, upon the right of the daughter 
to inherit, or to be maintained ? 

(3) If a married daughter with her husband live with 

the father up to his decease, can the daughter 
inherit ? 

(4) Can daughters who are married and barren, or 

widowed, and without male issue, or mothers of 
daughters only, inherit the father's estate ? 

138. What is the nature of the interest taken by a daughter 
in the property she inherits ? Define her rights of alienation, 
if any, by sale, gift, mortgage, or bequest. 

139. After daughters, do daughters' sons succeed ? If so, is 
the property equally divided amongst all the sons of several 
daughters, or are the * shares proportioned to the number of 
daughters who leave sons ? 

140. When a man dies leaving no male lineal descendants, 
no widow, and no daughters or daughters' sons, upon whom 
will the inheritance successively devolve ? 

141. When the estate devolves upon the mother of the de- 
ceased, what is the nature of the interest she acquires ? 

142. Define her powers of alienation. 

143. On the death of the mother, will the property devolve 
on the heirs of the son, or on her heirs ? 

144. When the property devolves on brethren, what, if any, 
regard is paid — (i) to uterine descent, (2) to association? Do 
uterine associated brethren exclude all others ? In what order 
succeed — 

(1) Unassociated brethren of the whole blood, 
(ff) Associated brethren of the half-blood, 
( f f 1) Unassociated brethren of half-blood ? 
If a man die leaving a uterine brother separated and a half- 
brother associated, how will these two inherit ? 

145. When a man dies leaving associated brethren and un- 
associated brethren, and the property devolves on his brethren, 
have the associated brethren any preferential claim to acquired 
property, moveable or immoveable property, or to ancestral 
moveable properly? 

146. In default of brethren, does the property devolve upon 
their sons ? 

147. Does the property ever devolve upon sisters, or upon 
sisters' sons ? If upon sisters' sons, how are their shares com- 
puted ? 

148. Where a wife dies holding property in her own right, is 
the husband entitled to succeed to such property, or any part 
of it? 

149. Can the son by a former marriage of a woman who con- 
tracts a «econd marriage inherit from~(i) his natural father, (2) 
his stepfather ? If from his stepfather, is his share equal to, or 
less than that of, his stepfather s own sons ? 

150. Is any distinction taken as regards the stepson— (i) if 
he be not born till after the second marriage of his mother, 
{it) if the stepfather in his lifetime assign him a share by deed ? 

151. Are stepsons entitled to be maintained by their step- 
father ? If so, till what age ? 

152. Enumerate in the order of their succession the persons 
entitled to the estate of a man who dies intestate leaving no rela- 
tions. 

153. If a person voluntarily retires from the world and be* 
comes a member of a religious order, what is the effect upon — (t) 
his right to retain his property, (t/) hb right to acquire property 
by inheritance ? Upon whom will devolve property wnicn he 
would have inherited if he had not retired from the world ? 

154. State any rules recognised by the caste governing the 
succession to — 

(a) Zemindaries, 

\b\ Service tenures, 

\c) Headships cf villages. 

155. In the case of tribes practising polyandry, state care- 
fully the rules of inheritance ; e.g,^ does a man^ property de- 
volve upon bis brother, his sister or bis sister's son. 



156. System of Relationship,^Axt any persons considered to 
be relations besides those who are descended from a commoo 
ancestor ? 

157. Are all or any of the kindred of the wife considered to 
be the relations of — 

(1) The husband, 

(2) The husband's relatives or children ? 

158. If so, state the persons who are relatives, with the 
names of the relationships. 

159. How are generations reckoned? 

160. Give a table of kindred with the local names of the 
generations up to the third degree in both the ascending and 
descending line ? 

161. By how many generations are the following persons 
said to be related to the person whose relatives are to be 
reckoned ? 

(1) Brother. 

(2) Father. 

(3) Uncle. 

(4) Cousin-german, (. «., uncle's son. 

(5) Brother^s grandson. 

(6) Great-grandson. 

(7) Great-grandfather. 

162. Fill in the following tables with the local names of the 
relations :— 

A.^Reiaiions through the father, whether of man 
or woman. 

Grbat^rsat.grandpathbk. 



c 

Gr«at-grandlkther.^ 

c ] 



Great-fraodmother. 

C 3 



I 



Grandfather's brother. Grandfather— Grtndmothtr. 



I 



Grandfather's brother's son. 

C 3 



3 



r 



Father's elder Father's Father's ^t«r. 

brother's wife, younger bro. —Her hostano. 

—Father's ther.— His 

elder brother. wife. L J C J 

t 3C 3C lie 3 



c 



Male cousin. 

I 

I 



Female cousin. 



Father.— Step-aolhar. 

■ ; " ; ■ 

Self. Step-brolbtr. 
[ 3C^ 3 



3 C 



] 



C 



Male cousin's son. Female cousin's son 

3 C 



3 



B.— Relations through the mother, whether of man 
or woman* 

Great-grandfather.— Gfwit.f»«ndmother. 



[ 



Grandfather. Grandmother. 



3 



C 



>',' 



.1. 



Cousin. ^^' 

I 3 



C 
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C^RehtioHS through the brother and sister, whether 
of man or woman. 

Fatber. 
C ! 3 



His wife- 
Elder brother. 



C ][ ][ 



Younger 

brother.— His 

wife. 



I 
Self. 



] • c 



] 



Sister.— Sister's 
hnsband. 



I 



Brother's danghter. 
C ] 



I I 

Brother's son. Sister's son. 

C I ] C ] 



I. 



Sister's daagbter. 
C ] 



Brother's grandson. 
C 3 

D {i).^ Relations through the wife, of a man. 

Wife's father.— Wife's mother. 



c 



I 



] 



Sdf.-Wife. Wife's biother.-His wife. Wife's sister-Her hosbond. 

C 3 C ] C 3 C 3|C 3jC 3 

Wife's nephew. Wife's nephew. 
C 3 C 3 

D (2),^Relations through the husband, of a woman. 



Husband's father.- 
C 3 



-Husband's mother. 
C 3 



Self. Husband.— His Husband's elder Husband's 

other wife. brother.— His irouoger brother, 

I wife. —His wife. 



Husband's 
sister.- Her 
husband. 



L ][ 



\X 3L 



3C 



3C 



Husband's 
nephew. 



3 C 



V 

Husband's 
nephew. 



Step-son. 

nepnew. 

C 3 C '^ 3 C 

E (i).^Reiations through the son, whether of man 
or woman. 

Self. Son's wife's father.— Son's wife's mother. 

.Son's wife. 

1 



Son.. 



[ 



3 



L 



His wife.— Grandson, 
Great-grandson. . 



3 



C 



Grand-daughter.— Her hnsband. 
] I C ] 



Great-grandson. 

C 3 



r ' 3 

£ {zy^^Relations through the daughter, whether of 
man or woman. 



Self. 

I 



Daughter's father an- law.^— Daughter's mother-in-law. 



3 C 



Daughter.. 



[ 



] 



.Daughter s hnsband. 



3 



I 



Hit wife.— Daughter's son. Daughter's daughter. 

t 3C 3C 3 

163. How U each group spoken of collectively by a man 
and by a woman ? 

164. Add any relationships not included in these groups for 
which there are special names. 

165. Is a great-uncle distinguished from a grandfather's, 
and a parent's cousin from a man s own cousin ? 

166. Into what classes are relations distributed ? 

167. Specify each class and the relations included in it ? 

168. Give the distinctions, if any— 

(<) between sapindas, sakulyas, samanodakas, ban- 
dhus, and gotrajas, 



(it) between personal, paternal, and maternal kindred, 
{Hi) between legal sharers and residuaries, near and 
distant kindred, lineal and collateral relations ? 

169. State the various modes of addressing and speaking of 
particular relatives ; e. ^., how do men and women address and 
speak of their husbands and wives respectively ? 

170. How does a man address and speak of his brother- 
in-law ? 

171. Are there any cases in which names originally de- 
noting particular relationships are used in addressing or speak- 
ing of persons not related in the manner the name denotes ? 
e. ^., a man sometimes speaks of another man as his bhdi, when 
in fact he merely means that the other is a member of his own 
caste. 

172. Are genealogies carefully kept ? 

173. Do they include the names of females ? 

174. Note any forms of adoptive relationships based upon 
friendship or on land (^.^., phulbahin and bhumbhdi)^ and state 
what consequences and obligations are annexed to them. 

II.— Domestic Ceremonies. 

175. Birth and Pret^nancy. — Describe any ceremonies per- 
formed during pregnancy, and state what effect, if any, they are 
believed to have upon the mother or child ? 

176. What posture is adopted in accouchement ? 

177. Who attends on the mother — \a) during her confine- 
ment, (b) after the confinement is over ? 

178. What ceremonies are performed on the birth of a child ? 

179. Are the ordinary occupations of the father given up or 
interrupted in any way in consequence of the birth ofa child ? 

180. What reasons, if any, are assigned for such interrup- 
tion? 

181. Are there any special customs with reference to twins ? 

182. Adoption. — Describe the different ceremonies in use 
for adoption. 

183. Does the validity of the adoption depend upon the 
performance of the customary ceremony ? 

184. Does the status of the person adopted depend upon 
the form of ceremony used ? 

185. If so, what is the effect of each of the different forms ? 

186. Puberty or Adolescence, — What ceremonies are per- 
formed when— (a) a son, (^) a daughter attains puberty ? 

187. In the case of a son, is there any ceremony purport- 
ing to admit him among the grown men of the caste ? 

188. Betrothal, — Describe the ceremony of bertrothal. 

189. What is considered the binding portion of the cere- 
mony ? 

190. Is there any distinction between formalities af^er 
which the betrothal is reversible and formalities which are ab* 
solutely binding ? 

191. At what age does betrothal take place ? 

192. Whose consent is necessary^ ? 

193. If a betrothal be annulled, is there any custom as to the 
repayment of the expenses incurred ? 

194. Marriage, — Describe in detail the various kinds of 
marriage ceremonies in use, distinguishing between superior 
and in&rior kinds. 

195. What is considered to be the essential or binding part 
of each kind of ceremony ? 

196. In the marriage ceremony fs there any pretence of 
capturing the bride, or does any part of the ceremony or of the 
previous or subsequent proceedings suggest that marriage by 
capture was formerly in vogue ? 

197. In the marriage ceremony is there any symbol of a 
previous marriage to any deity ; e.g,, is the bride first married 
to a tree or to any natural object ? 

198. Death and Burial, — Do the caste burn, bury, or 
expose their dead ? 

199. If buried, in what position ? 

200. Where are the bodies or ashes finally disposed of? 

201. Describe the ceremonies performed at the burning or 
burying of a corpse. 

202. Are any ceremonies performed for the propitiation of 
— (a) ancestors in general, {b) childless ancestors, {c) men who 
have died a violent death, and if so, of what nature and at 
what seasons ? 

203. Describe the ceremony of shradh, and state whcthec 
the caste perform it or not. 
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204. Who officiates as priest at the funeral ceremonies and 
repeats formulae of prayer (mantras, &c.) ? 

305. In the case of castes which do not employ Brahmans 
it should be enquired whether the sister's son or other relative 
on the female side oflBciates in the place of the Brahman. 

206. Purification,^ hit ceremonial purifications practised ? 

207. Are any persons at any time impure or unclean and 
requiring purification, as after child-birth, during menstruation, 
after funerals, &c. 7 

208. For how long does the ceremonial impurity last ? 

209. How are they purified ? 

III.— Religion. 

210. Worship, Priests and Temples,— To what religion 
and to what sect within the religion, do the caste belong ? 

211. If Hindus, do they by preference worship any special 
one of the regular Hindu deities and are there any reasons for 
this preference ? 

212. Have its members always professed that religion, or 
were they converted to it en masse or gradually ? 

213. How did their conversion take place, and when — before 
their migration to their present abode or after ? 

214. Are members of the caste found in the neighbourhood 
professing the tenets of different religions or sects ? 

215. Do they affect a peculiar saint or shrine ? 

216. State the names, origin, and attributes of the minor 
village deities and local or patron saints whom they worship, 
describing, if possible, the shape and aspect of the shrine, the 
ceremonies observed in worship, the nature of the offerings 
made, the times, days, or seasons when they are made, the 
caste and sub-division of the ofl&ciating priests and of the per- 
sons who take the offerings. 

217. Are any of these deities peculiar to women and children ? 

218. State any indications of ancestor worship, snake or 
tree worship, sun, moon, fire, or devil, worship which the reli- 
gious practice of the caste suggests. 

ai9. Is there any special shrine to which pilgrimages are 
made, and at what seasons ? 

220. Has any great religious teacher arisen in the caste ? 
Give his name and state his peculiar tenets. 

221. Is the caste, though nominally belonging to one of the 
main religions, excluded from any of the rites and ceremo- 
nies practised by other castes belonging to the same denomina- 
tion, and is any specific reason assigned for this exclusion ? 

222. All cases of left-handed sect and worship of sexual 
principles, orgies, &c., should be noted. 

223. Have t))ey any ceremony of admission into the reli- 
gious body corresponding to baptism or circumcision ? 

224. All cases of Hindus and Muhammadans, or their women 
•nd children, worshipping the same deities or saints, or fre- 
quenting the same shrines,- should be carefully noted, 

225. Do the caste employ Brahmans for religious and cere- 
monial purposes? 

226. If so, to what caste or section of Brahmans do they 
belong, and are they received on terms of equality by other 
Brahmans ? 

227. If they do not employ Brahmans, what class of people 
serve them as priests ? 

228. Are there any family priests who perform ceremonial 
functions not connected with any particular deity ? 

229. Are particular persons or clans set apart as priests ? 

230. Is the same person often both priest and chief ? 

231. Do they practice austerities, observe chastity, &c. ? 

232. Is any special building set apart for worship ? 

333. Is it built in a particular position, as facing the east, &c. ? 
234. Has it any special shape, and is it called by a special 
name? 
23 j. Are idols kept there 7 

236. What rites are performed 7 

237. Are all the rites public, or are any of the nature of 
mysteries or orgies ? 

238. SacriJUe,^l% sacrifice offered, to what deities, and of 
what animals 7 

239. May any one or only priests offer sacrifice 7 
24a Where is sacrifice ottered 7 

341. After sacrifice do the priests Of worshippers consume 
or remove the objects offered 7 

342. Are suUtltutes used in saaifice, such as part of aa 
animal, an effigy or imitation 7 



243. Do worshippers sacrifice parts of themselves, such as 
hair, nails, drops of blood, &c. 7 

244. Is there any tradition of men, women, or children hat* 
ing been sacrificed in former times to any deity 7 

245. If so, name the deity and state all you can learn about 
the tradition. 

246. Whence and in what maimer was the victim obtained ? 

247. Enquire why the custom of human sacrifice was dis- 
continued, how long ago, and what was substituted in its place ? 

248. Festivals,— Give a list of the festivals ol)served, stating 
the dates when each is celebrated, 

249. What do they consist in — processions, gamest dances, 
banquets, &c. 7 

250. Which are at regular periods and which occasional ? 

251. Are there annual religious festivals marking the 
months, seasons, equinoxes, solstices, seed-times, first fruits, 
harvest, &c. 

252. Is there an annual feast of the dead 7 

253. To what extent does the caste observe the great Hinda 
festivals 7 

254. Is there any great festival observed by the caste, but 
not observed by Hindus generally? 

255. Are there festivals at which marriageable youths aod 
girls mix, and matches are made 7 

256. Are any festivals specially connected with sexual rela- 
tions 7 

257. Is drunkenness common on these occasions, and is the 
use of any particular intoxicating drink regarded as part of the 
festival. 

258. Fetishism, — Do spirits or deities enter into or attadi 
themselves to objects, such as sticks, bones, ornaments, &c. 7 

259. Are such objects kept sacred and believed to contain 
supernatural power 7 

260. Are blocks cf wood, stones, &c., believed to be inha- 
bited by deities, and worshipped accordingly 7 

261. Worship 0/ natural spirits ^ plants , and animals, —hxt 
there spirits especially attached to natural objects, such as 
rivers, springs, wells, rocks, trees, animals, &c. 7 

262. How are they worshipped 7 

263. Are fields believed to be haunted, and by whom 7 

264. Are groves and woods favorite places of worship or 
sacrifice 7 

265. If so, explain what gods are worshipped th<*re, and note 
if the wood or gtove is or is supposed to be part of a large forest 
which has been cleared, a portion being left as a refiige for the 
forest gods. 

266. Are any beasts worshipped as gods ; if so, describe the 
mode of worship? 

267. Ancestor worship.-^ Art the souls of ancestors wot- 
shipped with prayers and sacrifices 7 

208. Describe briefly the ceremony in vogue 7 

269. Is the supposed primitive ancestor of the caste wor- 
shipped under the form of, or in connexion with, some sacred 
animal, plant, or other object as a totem or clan deity 7 

270. Are animals sacrificed at funerals; if so, with what otject? 

271. Are any funeral offerings given, so that the souls d the 
dead may become possessed of ue objects or their phantoms 7 

272. Are food, money, ornaments, &c., placed near the 
corpse, burnt or buried with it, or ofifered periodiodly at the 
place of burial 7 

273. Are the survivors in fear of the ghosts of the dead 7 

274. Do they attribute dreams to their influence^ and do 
they take any means to get rid of them, or keep them off 7 

275. Do ghosts of the dead haunt houses or burial-places, 
and if so, in what forms 7 

276. Does their doing so indicate that their bodies have aot 
been properly buried 7 

277. How are ghosts propitiated 7 

278. Are there several kinds of them? if so, state the 
names, characteristics, and attributes of each. 

279. Are any days sacred to ancestors, and what is done 00 
these days 7 

380. Do the caste go to Gya or to any other wdl-koown 
place of pilgrimage to perform the shradh of their ancestors 7 

381. Totems, ^Is the caste or any of its sub-divisions named 
after any animal, plant, weapon, or implement 7 

382. Do they show their reverence for any such object either 
by special worship or by afasteining from killing, eating, cutting 
burning, using, or naming it 7 
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383. Are there any cases of the object which the caste rever- 
ence being tattooed or painted on the body, possibly in a very 
conventionalised form, or of its representation being always car- 
ried about on the person ? 

284. If so, how do the members of the caste explain the 
practice ? 

285. Do the women of the caste pay special reverence to 
certain trees bv veiling their faces before them as if in presence 
of an elder relative, or worship them in the hope of getting 
children in the belief that the . spirit of the ancestor inhabits 
them? 

286. Are any trees or plants nsed or worshipped at wedding 
and similar ceremonies, and are children named after them ? 

IV.— Superstitions. 

287. Omens, &'c, — Do any superstitions prevail as to lucky 
and unlucky days, numbers, animals, places, houses, points of 
the compass, roads, physical functions, such as sneezing, spit- 
ting, &c., natural events, or calamities ? 

288. Are there any superstitions connected with stars, and 
may they be got over by burying a picture or rude representa- 
tion of the star ? 

289. Is there any objection to crossing water under certain 
conditions? Is meeting a particular animal regarded as 
ominous, and does the character of the omen depend upon the 
direction in which the animal is seen? Are omens taken from 
accidents, such as stumbling, &c. ? 

290. Are there any peculiar customs as to wearing or al> 
staining from wearing particular kinds of dress, jewels, orna- 
ments, &c., as to using particular kinds of cooking vessels, or as 
to eating or growing particular plants or drugs ? 

191. In the case of plants, notice whether the name of the 
plant affected by the superstition corresponds with the name of 
A sub-division of the tribe. 

292. Are there any superstitions as to the naming of child- 
ren ; e,g., are two names given, one for everyday purposes and 
one for ceremonial use, or is a son whose elder brother has died 
given an opprobrious name ? 

293. Do these practices apply to girls as well as to boys ? 

294. Oa^As ana of deals, — Are any forms of oath in common 
use, and are they accompanied by any symbolic forms, such as 
swearing on a tiger's skin ? 

295. What consequences are supposed to be entailed by 
breaking an oath ? 

296. Are any ordeals in use, such as plunging into water, 
passing through fire, eating food under special conditions, &c. ? 

297. Are they used merely for the decision of personal dis- 
potes or for questions affecting the community, such as the 
boondaries of villages, &c. ? 

298. Magic and witchcraft,— \% the practice of magic arts 
confined to special sorcerers, witches, &c. ? 

399. Are these priests, &c., connected with religion oris 
thae jealousy or hostility between the priest and the sorcerer ? 

300. What are the functions of sorcerers and witches, and 
how are they generally regarded ? 

301. Are there any 8uppK)sed arts by which it can be deter- 
ouned whether a particular individual is a witch or sorcerer or 
not? 

302. Are spirits or demons called upon to give oracles» dis- 
close secrets, do good or harm ? 

303. Is demoniacal possession believed in, and what reme- 
di^ are resorted to in order to cure persons supposed to be 
possessedl 

304. Is such possession r^:arded as a valuable quality; if so» 
how is it acquired; is it confined to particular castes or clans? 

305. Are dreams regarded ? Do they give information of 
the past and prophecy or omens for the future ? 

306. Are any special persons called upon to interpret them, 
and is there any recognised system of interpretation ? 

307. Are they ascribed to visits or communications from 
spirits, as, for instance, to persons recently deceased in the family 
of the person who has the dream ? 

306. Is there any mode of propitiating the spirits of persons 
recently dead so as to prevent them from causing dreams ? 

309. Is the effect of the evil-eve believed ia ? 

310. To what is it attributed t 
311- How is it obviated ? 

,3ta* Are sorcerers and witches supposed to act on their 
▼ictims by objects belonging to them or intimately connected 



with them, such as cut hair or nails, or by making effigies or 
pictures of them and wounding the pictures in order that the 
victims may be affected ? 

313. Is special care therefore taken to destroy cuttings of 
hair or nails ? 

314. Is any kind of divination or astrology practised ? 

315. Who are its professors ? 

316. Describe the modes of divination and exorcism in use ; 
and state what class of persons are resorted to as exordsers. 

317. Is disease attributed to the influence of spirits ? 

318. How is the particular spirit at work detected and how 
appeased ? 

319. Ceremonial prohibition or Taboo, — Is any particular 
food, animal or vegetable, forbidden, though obtainable and 
wholesome ? 

320. Do the whole caste abstain from it, or only certain 
families or individuals, or persons under some special circum- 
stances ? 

321. Is the prohibition religious ? 

322. Is the animal or plant abstained from regarded as in 
any way divine, as a tribe fetish, the incarnation of a local 
deity, or personal guardian spirit, or the soul of some ancestor 

323* Is it the animal or plant from which the caste or sub- 
division derives its name ? 

324. Give an^ explanation that may be current of the pro- 
hibition in question ? 

325. Do any members of the caste object to eating with, 
touching, speaking to, looking at, or calling by name other 
persons ? 

326. Do these 'prohibitions apply to persons of different 
rank, occupation, or caste ? 

327. Is any particular caste held in peculiar abhorrence, and 
if so, why ? A good instance of what is meant is afforded 
by the lact that the Doms hold the Dhobis in special detesta- 
tion. It is believed that other low castes have similar eccen- 
tric prejudices. 

328. Are women and children specially prohibited from 
doing any particular religious acts, entering particular temples, 
performing particular acts of worship, &c. ? 

329. Do similar prohibitions apply between relations ? And 
specially between relations by marriage; e,g ., does the husband's 
father avoid the wife's relations, &c. ? 

330. What appears to be the motive ? 

331. Is the person whose name may not be mentioned sup- 
posed to be holier than the other ? 

332. Is there an idea of magical harm, or is it merely a 
question of social separation ? 

333- Are the names of chiefs, dead persons, &c., avoided 
in conversation ? 

334. Are any special words or subjects considered improper ? 

335. Are there any cases in which gods, persons, or sub- 
jects whose mention by name is prohibited, are spoken of under 
some honorific title ? 

336. Agficultural superstitions,~-Men\lon any remarkable 
superstitious beliefs connected vnth agriculture, such as the days 
on which ploughing, sowing, reaping, &c., must be begun, 
intermitted, or finished ; the periods within which a shower of 
rain is specially lucky or^ unlucky ; the customary number of 
times agricultural operations should be performed ; the objects 
set up in the fields to avert injury to the crops, to frighten 
away demons, &c. 

337. Is any propitiatory or ^fiAfi-religious ceremony ob- 
served before the commencement or after the completion of any 
agricultural operations, such as the sinking of a well, sowing, 
reaping, or the like ? 

338. What times and seasons are lucky or unlucky for the 
commencement or completion of the various agricultural opera- 
tions ? 

339. Are there any gods specially connected with particular 
crops ? 

340. If any of these are peculiar to the caste, the fact should 
be noted ? 

v.— Social Customs. 

341. Food and drink, — Which of the following articles of 
food do the caste eat or abstain from eating—flesh, wine, mon- 
keys, beef, pork, the flesh of cloven-footed or uncloven-footed 
animals, fowls, scaley or scaleless fish, crocodiles, snakes, lixards, 

jackals, rats, other vermin, the leavings of other people? 

> 
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342. Are there any other seasons during which the use of 
special articles of food is forbidden ? 

343. Are such restrictions due to the desire to increase the 
stock of such article of food or to superstitious or sanitary 
causes ? 

344. Is the use of certain articles of food restricted to 
women or children, or to chiefs and persons of rank ? 

345. Are individuals or families prevented fiom eating 
certain animals and plants for superstitious reasons, such, for 
instance, as their being the totems of the individuals or family ? 

346. Does all the household eat together, or each person 
separately, or is there a distinction of ranks, sexes or ages ? 

347. Do men and women eat together ? 

348. Are there any ceremonies used at the commencement 
of meals, such as offerings to the divinities, &c., or any religious 
rites connected with them ? 

349. Are there any marked peculiarities in the mode of eat- 
ing and drinking of this caste, and how are these peculiarities 
explained ? 

350. State what spirituous liquors, drugs, and narcotics are 
in ordinary use. 

351. Are any of them connected with particular religious 
ceremonies or festivals ? 

352. Are any of them supposed to have the efiect of keeping 
off malaria ? 

353. How is the use of spirituous liquors and drugs regarded 
by the caste, for instance, is~(a) drunkenness, (^) habitual indul- 
gence in opium or ganja looked upon as disreputable ? 

354. Customs of social inter course,^'^\aX. customs prevail 
as to salutation ? 

355. Do they differ according to rank and relationship ? 

356. How do members of a family, friends, and relations, 
and strangers greet one another ? 

357. "What special processes of compliment and rules of 
precedence are in vogue ) 

358. How are guests, women, and aged or infirm persons 
treated ? 

359. What are the rules of hospitality as recognized between 
kinsfolk, neighbours, and strangers ? 

360. Are peculiar forms of language in use ? 

361. Are certain words or forms of address used or avoided 
in addressing certain people ? 

362. Customs bearing on social status, — Name the lowest 
well-known caste with which this caste will — (a) eat pakki, (b) 
eat kachhi, (^) diink, {d) smoke ? 

363. Name the highest well-known caste which will eat, 
&C, as in the last question with this caste ? 

364. Is there any special article of food their abstaining from 
which tends in their opinion to raise them above some other 
caste which does not abstain from it ? 

365. Mention any remarkable customs of the caste regard- 
ing dress, ornaments, implements of handicrafts, fishing or hunt- 
ing, distinguishing marks, cutting of hair and beard, musical 
instruments, dances, &c., which affect their social status in rela- 
tion to their neighbours. 

VI.— Occupations. 

366. What do the caste believe to have been their original 
occupation or group of occupations ? 

367. To what extent have they or any sections of them 
departed from it ? 

368; Describe their present occupation. 

369. If their occupation is that of— 

{a) Artizans — What is their industry and in what spe- 
cial material do they work, or abstain from 
working ? 

(3) Hunters^'Oo they catch game or vermin ? 

ic) Fishetmen^'Do they catch fish only or also croco- 
diles and tortoises ? 

(d) Sweepers — Do they remove night-soil or not ? 

370. Name any implement or mode of working which is 
characteristic of the caste, and also note whether there is any 
form or detail of their main occupation by abstaining from 
which they believe themselves to be raised above others of the 
same craft ? 

371. Do they habitually prostitute their— (1) unmarried, (2) 
married women ? 

372. Does a change of religion, such as conversion to Maho- 
medanism, or as joining a special sect of Hindus, usually involve 



a change or modification of occupation on the part of the con* 
vert ? 

373. In cases where an hereditary occupation is abandoned, 
do the persons changing their occupation change or modify 
their caste name, and are their ties with those members who 
adhere to their original occupation in any way broken or 
relaxed ? 

VII.— Relations to Land. 

374. To what class of agriculturists do the caste or tribe 
usually belong ; e.g,y are they — 

(i) Zemindars ; 

(2) Tenure-holders, specifying the kind of tenutes 

they hold ; 

(3) Occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats, stating whe- 

ther they have or claim any privileges in respect 
of rent ; 

(4) Nomadic cultivators, specifying the mode of culti- 

vation they follow ; 

(5) Landless day-labourers; stating the manner in 

which they are paid ? 

375. Have they any legend or tradition accounting for the 
position they occupy ? 

376. Have this caste any privileges in respect of land ; *.^., 
do they— 

{a) hold at lower rates of rent than their neighbours ; 

\b) hold a certain proportion of their holdings rent- 
free ; 

(c) receive a certain proportion of the produce of 
each field or of particular crops in consideration 
of any kind of service ? 

377. Do they hold any peculiar kinds of tenures ? 

378. If so, have they any tradition accounting for the fact, 
such as that they are the descendants of the first clearers of the 
soil, of a former dominant race, or the like ? 

379. Do they claim special privileges in respect of hnd on 
the strength of traditional affinity to, or supposed contact with, 
the ancestors of the local zemindars ? 

380. Have they any hereditary right to perform certain scr« 
vices or receive certain fees ? 

381. Is it supposed that the ancestors of the local zemindars 
were members of this caste or tribe, anddo they now admit 
this, or deny it ? 

382. Are there any traces among this caste or tribe of vil- 
lage communities, or of a communal organization embracing 
groups of villages ? 

383. Give all details that can be ascertained on this subject, 
or if the organization has already been descril)ed in print, quote 
the reference ? 

384. Does the system preserve its vitality, or is it dying out ? 

385. If the latter, state from what cause ? 

386. Are there any traces of the periodical redistribution of 
common arable land among the members or sections of the com- 
munity ? 

387. If the communal organization has now fallen into dis- 
use, can any trace of its previous existence be found in the char- 
acter of distribution of the tenures now held by the caste or 
tribe? 

388. Are there any restrictions upon the order in which 
certain fields are to be cultivated or certain crops sown ? 

389. Do communal rights of pasturage exist or are tbey 
asserted over land which is private property ? 

390. Among hunting, fishing, or wandering tribes, does any 
apportionment of land or water exist between the divisions of the 
tribe, each division confining its operations to the tract allotted 
to it, and does the apportionment extend to the individual mem- 
bers of the division ? 

391. Does this custom obtain even where the land or water 
apportioned is not the property of the tribe ? 

Sources of information,— Hett should be noted the names, 
residence (village and thana), profession, caste, sub-caste, 
and section of the persons who answered the questions. If any 
of them MeghataJts, genealogists, heads of caste panchayat or 
occupy any hereditary official positicm in relation to the caste, 
the fact should be stated. If the answers to the Questions have 
been derived from any source other than personal enquiry ad- 
dressed to members of the caste concerned, the source should be 
stated, and such references given as may enable the officer io 
charge of the enquiry to test the correctness of the answers. 
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Aboriginal tribes, 268. 

Aguwalas, 58a, 687, 7^9. 732- 

Age, calculation of, 1 19. 

Agfaofpantbis, initiation of, 133. 

Agon fort, song of, 79. 

AgricQltoTal costoms, 242. 

Agoe, a cure for, 36, 4a. 

Abir and the demon, 129. 

Ahir gets the better of the 
demon, 445* 

Ajab Salar and Palihar, 608. 

Akbar and bridge building, 449. 

Akbar and the donkey, 700. 

Akbar, queen of, 333. 

Akbar settlement of boun- 
daries, 341. 

Alba, legend of, 112. 

Allahabad fort, 256. 

Aof lo-Indian records, 67. 

Animal hunting, 766. 

Anklets, 322. 

Apolinaris, 724. 

Arains, 715. 

Ark vivah, 109. 

Arm ornaments, 318. 

Arms, god of, 305. 

B 

Badarinath, idol at, 219. 
Badfujar Rajputs, 219. 
BagnJaU, 64, 397, 452, 5"» 

581. 
Bangalas, 659. 
Banjaras, 513. 
Banu Begam, 443. 
Banja boy and his four wives, 

Barbers, 207. 

Barcilly, derivation of, 653. 

Bargahis, 201. 

Battle-6eld ghosts, 637. 

Bayars, 57. 

Beef, idiom for, 69. 

Beliefs of Hindus, 539. 

Benares, battle of, 727. 

Besnagar, legend of, 221. 

Betel-chewing, 387. 

Betrothal customs, 96, 560. 

Bbars, 514. 

Bhartari-nath, 480. 

Bhats, 143, 197, 267. 270. 

Bhimsen, 19, 159. 

Bholiyas, 30, 370, 376. 

Bhujyars, 31. 

Bhuiyas, 27, 164. 

Bhurt grass, 667. 

Bhuts, appearance of, 338. 

Bibi Kamalo, 77. 

Bird and the pea, 181. 

Birdwood, Sir G., a local deity, 

,.371. 

Birth ceremonies, 382, 497, $67* 

616, 619. 
Biuooiah, battle of, 603. 



Black partridge, 629. 

Bo Ali Qalandar, 392. 

Book, an old, 206. 

Bow musical instrument, 174. 

BraceleU, 319. 

Brahmans, 588, 649. 

„ son and the Gusain, 
378. 
Bricks, worship of, 425. 
Brother and sister marriage, 50. 
Buddha's begging bowl, 151. 
Bull, a sacred, 80. 
Burial customs, 327, 518. 

„ ground ghosts, 441. 

„ near houses, 168. 
Butchers, 651. 



Calcutta, etymology of, 573- 

Candles used in worship, 76. 

Cannibalism, 698. 

Caste, breakdown of, 558. 
„ verses on, 210. 

Cau, omens from, 46. 

Cattle-disease, 260. 
„ sacred, 222. 
„ superstition, 701.^ 

Census, theories regarding, 43. 

Chamars, 7, 176, 609. 

Chan Haji, 232, 573- 

Char Ungli Mosque, 120. 

Chauharja Devi, 754. 

Cheros, 524, 710. 

Chhangars, 386. 

Chillies, prejudice against grow- 
ing, 108. 

Cholera, euphemism, 252. 

Chuhras, 50. 

City overturned, 82. 

Civilians of olden days, 669. 

Clothes of Muhammadan wo- 
men, 32a 

Clothes of rustics, 495. 

Cock-fighting, 379. 

Coins, Bactrian, jz. 
„ find spots of, 72. 
„ lead, 74, 214, 215. 
„ punch marked, 147. 
„ various dies, 148. 
„ ai3, 291, 365, 409, 475, 
72a 

Colonel's tomb, a, 65. 

Colours, ideas regarding, 177. 

Concubinage, 555. 

Conservative principle, worship 
of. 37«. .^ . 

Contracts, ratification of, 24, 
308. 

Co-operative cultivation, 586. 

Copper used as currency, 671. 

Couvadc, 510, 731. 

Cow's flesh, 2a 



Dahani farang stone, 635. 
Daocing-girls, succession of, 380. 



David, a saint, 753. 

Day, divisions of, 406, 53a 

Death ceremonies, 22, 556, 693, 

694. 
Deceased wife, worship of, 15. 
Decoration of houses, 557. 
Deity of the stone, 47. 
Demon shrines, 417. 
Destructive principle, worship 

of, 80. 
Devi Sevak Sikhs, 222. 

„ worship of, 369. 
Devil, expulsion of, 447. , 
Dharkars, 271, 279, 346, 3S0- 
Dhenki worship, 292. 
Dborawat tank, legend of, 446. 
Dhusars, 683. 
Diamonds, 632. 
Dipalpur, legend of, $71. 
Disease, euphemism, 48. - 
„ exorcism, 767. 
„ theory of, 182. 
Divorce, 235. 

Diwali festival, 81, 1 58, 479. 
Dog worship, 5. 
Doms, 8, 193. 
Dulha Deo, 481. 
Dusadhs, 61, 137. 



Ear ornaments, 135. 

Earth goddess, the, 218, 294. 

Eclipses, III, 130. 

Electroplating, 98. 

Elephant, 636, 761. 

English word corrupted, 285. 

Europeans and Asiatics, physi- 
cal differences between, 048, 
70s. 

Evil-ejre, the, 127, 77a 

Exorcism, 191. 

Eye-throbbing, 336, 499. 



Face hiding, 516. 

„ seeing ceremony, 247. 
Fairy gift legend, 154, 643- 

„ tale, a modern, 49. 
Family relations, 244, 328. 
Famines, 532. 

„ legend of, 502. 
Faqir and Sher Shah, 742. 

„ curse, 331. 
Female line, succevioo m, 25, 

498. 
FeringhtsofChittagong,66, 144, 

204, 205. 
Ferisbism, 84, 422. 
Fever, charm for, 45. 
Fields, change of, 512. 

„ names, 437, 522, 713, 

737. 
Fiend and the boor, 254. 
Finger rings, 324. 
Fire festival, 544. 
„ making, 650. 



Fire, sacred, 759- 
First fruits, feast of, 542. 
Fish, sacred, 228, 372. 
Flesh-eating locusts, 467. 
Florican, 257. 
Folklore society, 763. 
„ books 763. 
Food-cooking ceremony, 241. 
Foot saperstitfon, 448. 
Forest god, 428. 
Fort of lac, 343. 
„ supplied with oil, 639 
Four princes and four fairies, 

506. 
Frog-eating, 314. 
Funeral ceremonies, 2lz also see 

death ceremonies. 
Furniture, rules of placing, 34. 



Gaddis, language of, 145. 
Games, rural, 248, 488, 559, 

589,618,621,625, 645. 
Gaya, sacred sites of, 486. 
Genda Bir, 296. 
Ghasiyas, 97, 102. 
Ghorewah Rajputs, 714. 
Ghost story, modern, 192. 
Gipsies, 659. 
Gold leaf, loi 315. 

„ finding of, 29. 

„ pins in mouth, 114. 

„ purification of, 62, 195. 

„ and silver working, 105. 

„ smith*s instruments, 60. 

„ varieties of, 32. 

„ wire, 313, 345. 
Golden-haired Rani, 501. 
Gonds, legend of, 403. 
Gor Baba, 412. 
Groves, sacred, 305. 
Gujars, 461, 583. 

H 

Halakadah and Haramzadah, 

263. 
Harshu Panre, worship of, 152. 
Harvest dues, 688. 
Heel ropes, 503. 
Hemavati, legend of, 442. 
Hiccough, 53. 
Hill god, 295. 
Hindu customs, 90, 317, 326. 

„ priests, 673. 

„ prohibited acts, 323. 
Hobson Jobson, 466. 
Holy places, 421. 
Hooves, cloven, 121. 
Hop-o -my-Thumb, tricks of, 

739. 
Horse images, 550. 
Houses, rules about, 117. 
Human sacrifice, 88, 116, 154, 

218, 256, 373, 415, 424, 4^^^. 

528, 698. 
Hunting, god of, 156. 
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Husband and wife, 238. 
Hydrophobia, cofc for, 40. 

I 

Infanticide, 58a 
Infirmities, bodily, 188. 
Irich, legend of, 644. 



Tahangir's game bag, 71. 
Jain's regard for animal life, 752. 
Tats, 456, 52i» 59'» ^^h 624, 

661, 662, 689. 
Jewelry, 58, 620, 690. 
J inns and Europeans, 577* 

„ story of, 393. 

„ peculiarities of, 504. 
Jogis, 656. 
Joyas, 654. 



Kabirud-din Auliya, 414- 

Kafir Kot, legend of, 125. 

Kahars, 344, 348, 540. 

Kanadj, origin of, 344- 

Kanphatas, 55. 

Karama, song of the, 485. 

Kerar Bir, shnne of, 2« 

Khalari Mata, 4. 

Kharwars, 91, 94* I04» Mi* 457> 

515* 587, 657, 686, 708. 
King and his Wazir, 702. 
King's son and his fairy bride, 

574. . 
Kingaiiyas, 431, 487- 
Kols, 458. 
Koris, 352. 
Krishna, songs of, 298, 305, 419, 

478. 
Kakas, 6it. 
Komhars, 455. 
Kan war Bijai Mai, 64a 



Lakshmi, worship of, 6. 

Lamps, 124. 

Land, exchange of, 390. 

„ measures, 70. 
Langar festival, 535. 
Leasee, ratification of, 579. 
Left hand unlucky, 41. 
Leprosy, 88. 
Looking-glasses, 44. 

M 

Maha, 663. 

Mahadeva worship, 67, 37S> 74^. 
Mahants, 614. 
Mahtams, 66a 

Manasa, the snake goddess, 9. 
Man turned into a horse, 253. 
„ who fought with god, 743. 
Manonal dues, 691. 
Man Bhawani, 755. 
Marriage by capture, 583. 
„ ceremonies, 388, 561, 

583. 
„ customs, 100, 103, 433* 

party legend, 257. 
,, relations, 166. 



Marriage rules, 347, 489. 491 > 
492, 615, 627, 647, 680, 
681, 664. 
Martyn Henry, 216. 
Masan, 412. 
Mehtars, 193. 

Men are never to be trusted, 762. 
Meos, 569. 
Minas, 463. 

Mira Bai, legend of, 679. 
Monkey and tiger, 332. 
Mnhammadan artisans, 435* 

„ birth ceremonies, 

106. 

„ marriage customs, 

384, 626. 

„ Rajputs, ^63. 

„ rural, 676. 

Mundi plant, 696. 
Munna Shah Darvesh, 14. 
Murdan Shah, story of, 450. 
Musahars, 396, 402, 454. 
Musallis, 56. 
Musical instruments, 385. 

N 

Nandotsava festival, 541. 
Nats, 136, 381, 399, 584. 
Naugaja tombs, 229. 
Naushabi Faairs, 453. 
Necklace, 310. 
Needle and the tiger, 440* 
Neota, 436. 
Nose ornaments, 20a 
Nudity charm, ^26a 



Offspring, charms to procure, 

570. 
Ojhai, 543. ^ 
Ordeals, 93, 184, 430. 
Ornaments, 23, 26, 92, 138, 140, 

142, 198, 202, 237, 240, 243, 

249i 269, 272, 275, 278, 309, 

310, 312, 566. 
Owls superstition, 115. 



Panchon Pir, the, 10, 78, 8j, I49» 
153, 217, 299. 302, 3<». 367. 
4I3» 476, 537,606,611,672. 

Pankas, 99, 107. 

Pick-axe consecrated, 169. 

Piles, cure for, 506. 

Pir Sultan Mahi Sawar, 223. 

Polyandry, 161, 349, 395, 554, 
623, 695. 

Pool which frees from debt, 131. 

Pareana, 592. 

Phuimati Rani, 741. 

Plough, prejudice against, 222. 

Priests, appointment of, 28, 33a 

Princess Pomegranate, 744. 
„ who got the gift of 
patience, 633. 

Propitiating a god, 751. 

Proverbs, 212, 288, 284, 286, 
353, 355, 358* 408, 472, 523, 
526, 529, 533. 596, 646, 655, 
709, 711, 716. 

Ptisan, 666. 

Pundir Rajputs, 433, 519. 



Quran, euphemism for, 259. 



Rain charm, 718. 

Rain god, worship of, 17. 

Raja Ben, 2ta 

Raja Nala, 505. 

Rama, song in honour of, 157, 

301, 366, 478, 483. 
Ramnagar, death in, 1 10. 
Ram Rae Sikhs, 607. 
Rauniyar Banyas, 394, 400, 404. 
River god, 420. 

Rivers, change of course of, 575. 
Rosaries, 757, 758. 
Rural medicine, 703. 

„ shrines, 75. 

„ superstition, 634. 
Rustic saws and proverbs, 68. 



s 

Sacred groves, 428. 

Sadhs, 429. 

Sainis, 585. 

Saint, legend of, 303. 

Sakhi Sarwar, 89, 160, 675. 

Salaries in the olden time, 666. 

Salhes, 412. 

Salim Chishti, 8. 

Salutation, rules of, 177. 

Sanhanriyas, 474. 

Sardhana, pictures at, 600, 668, 

722. 
Sati worship, 223, 726. 
Sanras, 459. 
Savaras, 459. 

Sayyad Salar Masand, 4x1, 484, 
„ 534. 605. 
Sayyads, customs of, 194, 199, 

274, 462. 
School of love, 697. 
Scorpion stings, charm for, 123. 
Seasons, 255. 
Serpent legend, 52. 

„ worship, 538. 
Shah Hamadan, 416. 

„ Wilayat, 8. 
Shaving, 638. 
Shekh Chilli, tricks of, 576, 631, 

699, 740. 
ShiahMuhammadans, 172, 203, 

276, 277, 398, 451- 
Shoes, rustic, 552. 
Shrines, development of, 547. 
Sikhs, 622. 
Silao, legend of, 226. 
Singh, title of, 685. 
Sir tenure, 682. 
Sit and Basant, 334. 
Slang, soldiers', 604. 
Small-pox, II, 300, 3J7. 
Snake-bite, cure for, 189. 

„ worship, 9, 717, 729. 
Sneezing, 444. 
Sokha Baba, 189. 
Soldier and the bhnt, 51. 
Songs, 18, 83, 150, 208, 209, 
261, 265, 335, 289, 354, 357, 
359. 361, 363. 364, 407, 4«o. 
468, 470, 531, 546, 548, 601, 
6o2^ 668, 677. 704, 721, 725, 
747. 756. 769. 



Soul, ideas about, 186. 
* „ the passing of, 39. 
Spells used by village exord- 

sors, 377. 
Springs, god of, 536. 
Sraddba, 122. 
Starling and locust legend. 

Stone monuments, 231. 

„ implements as charms, 
765. 
Succession, rules of, 551. 
Sudama, the saint, 234. 
Suds, 658. 
Sugar-cane seeding, 54. 

„ mills, woiihip of, 13. 
Suicides, religions, i. 
Snltani Sikhs, 227, 613. 
Sun and Moon woraJiip, 225, 

750. 
Sonars, 35, 163, 167, 171. 
Sunday bathing, 16, 749. 
Sweepers, 59, 63, 134, 138, 170, 

173. 175, 196, 236, 339. 24S. 

251, 311,460,61a 
Sweepings of gold, 286. 



Tagas, 588. 

Talao lake legend, 116. 

Tanganoi, 684. 

Tank-curing leprosy, 630. 

Tanks, god of, 426. 
„ legend of, 307. 

Tappa, W2. 

Tasks of witch queen, 745. 

Tattooing, 733. 734, 735. 736. 

Tempests, 185. 

Thieves, detection of, 180. 
„ superstition regarding, 
38. 

Thoris, 401. 

Threshing-floor superstition, 
641. 

Thunder and Lightening, 1 85. 

Tiger worship, ^. 

Tobacco and opium, introduc- 
tion of, 768. 

Tobacco pipes made of leaves, 

593. 
Todas, 439, 590. 
Tola, a ghost, 113. 
Tombs, European, 374, 670, 719. 

„ legend of, 297. 

„ shaking, 187. 
Tragedy of rural life, 47:. 
Treasure, hidden, 728. 
Tree, enormous, 723. 

„ superstition, 594, 59c 
Tribal organization, 33, 162. 
Tulasi Bir, 412^ 
Turkey-cock, 283. 

U 

Udasis, 652. 
Ummars, 683. 

Under-ground kingdoms, 190. 
Unlucky days, 120, 183. 

„ names, 118, 264, 703* 

„ pkces, 132. 
Upturned cities, 698. 
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Village characteristics, 493. 

god, 418. 

life, 692. 

shrines, 545. 

site, selection of, 
128. 
Vomiting eophemism, 290. 



w 

Waist ornaments, 321. 
Walking under water, 329. 
War castoms, 351, ' 
Washerman's ass became a Qasi, 

642. 
Wasp sting, charm for, 262. 
Well, a saaed, 12. 



WhLst playing, 599. 
White ant roadman, 3. 
Widow marriage, 250, 438, 494, 

553. 564, 565. 689. 
Wife, influence of, 469. 
Wild boar, 427. 
Wire making, 95. 
Witch ordeals, 179. 
Wolf chUdren, 764. 



Women's clothes, 568, 617. 

„ meeting, 165. 
Worship, local, 549. 
Wren hunting, 766. 



Yawning, 53. 

Youngest son, succession of,634. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 



I. Kumaun — Religious Suicides.— In the 
rear of Keddr is the Himalaya peak of Maha- 
panth, celebrated in Hind6 Mythology as the 
point at which the P^ndavas devoted themselves, 
and from whence they were taken up to heaven, 
A similar blessing will, it is believed, be conferred 
on every virtuous and pious person who may 
reach the peak, or perish on the way. From 
20 to 25 votaries annually sacrifice themselves in 
the attempt to ascent the Mahapanth or •* great 
way,'* or by throwing themselves over a preci- 
pice called Bhairava Jhamp in the neighbour- 
hood. By suicide at the latter spot the votary 
expects to have realized in his future state that 
object and wish for which he expressly devotes 
himseli These suicides are chiefly from Gujarat 
and Bengal, and commonly leave their homes for 
the avowed purpose of proceeding to Maha- 
panth, and such sacrifices by hill people are 
rare : it may therefore be reasonably presumed 
that they are not occasioned by the influence or 
suggestion of the priests and attendants of the 
temple.~G. W. Traill : Statistical Skitch of Kumaun^ 
iditid by J. H, Batten, p. 58. 



[The practice has been prohibited by the British Government, 
and is not now encouraged by the priests ; and shorn of the 
ecl£t and splendour of the procession and music, which in 
former days accompanied the victims to the fatal leap, there is 
little attraction left to induce others to imitate them. A second 
form of self-immolation obtained in former days when fanatics 
wandered up the snowy slopes, until overcome by cold and 
exhaustion they lay down and slept the sleep which knows no 
waking. It is difficult to say if this practice stilJ continues. 
So many die from want, disease and the fatigue incidental to a 
journey of such length and hardship, without any intention of 
delibeiately offering up themselves as a sacrifice to the deity, 
that we may well demand some further evidence before the 
statement that the practice described as common can be 
accepted as proved. — E. 7. Atkinson : Himdlayan Gazetteer, 
VoL IL, p. 773, 5q.\ 

3. Jaunpur—The Shrine of Kerarbir.— 
When the great Rdmchandra reigned in Ajudhya, 
there dwelt in the nook of the Gomati, where 
Jaunpur now stands, the giant demon Kerdr. 
And whereas the highways were unsafe by 
reason of his violence, Rdmchandra in person 
marched against him, and having vanquished 
him in single conflict, left the giant's trunk lying 
as a memorial and a warning, but flung his 
limbs and head to the corners of heaven. Yet 
over the trunk the demon's followers built a 
temple, there paying divine honours to their lost 
lord. The story may represent the contest 
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between the Aryan invader and the Bhars. 
Firoz found a temple dedicated to Kerirbir 
within the lands of the village of Kerdra. The 
Hindfis named the new fort Ker^rkot, and the 
ground adjoining to the north is still known as 
muhalla Kerdra. An equally probable interpre- 
tation of the myth is, that Kerar names not a 
single hero, but a clan of Bhars. Elliot names 
Kerar as a still existing Bhar State. Kerdkat, 
the eastern pargana of Jaunpur, may be derived 
in the same way. Still under the southern wall 
of the fort is the shrine of Kerarbir, partly cover- 
ed by the stones of the fallen wall, but still the 
scene of worship, whose offerings are supposed 
to be some Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 per month — a sum 
probably doubled after the failure of the first 
mine which was to blow up that corner of the 
fort ;for, somewhat to the annoyance of the 
Engineer, the natives said that Ker^r was 
stronger than the English powder. The object 
worshipped is a large stone, bearing a rude 
resemblance to the upper part of a human trunk, 
smeared thickly with turmeric and the like, so 
that it is impossible to see what kind of stone 
it may be. — Calcutta Review, Vol. XLI,p. 116. 

[For Kerdr or Kardrbfr, see Cunningham : ^rckaological 
Repot ts, Vol. XL, p. 103 ^.~Ed.] 

3. Ponkai Diwana or the White Ant 
Madman. — His tomb is at Sundrgdon. He was 
called the ** White Ant Madman" because he 
sat for twelve years in the forest, so absorbed in 
his devotions that he was unconscious of the 
lapse of time. "When found, he had to be dug out 
of the mound the white ants (ponka) raised round 
him and which reached to his neck. The same 
story is told of Valmiki, the sage, and others. — 
Cunningham : Archaological Reports, Vol. XV., p. 142. 

4. A Satti Pillar— Khalari Mata. — At 
Khaldri, in Raipur District, Central Provinces, is 
a satti pillar worshipped under the name of 
Khaldri Mdta. Legend says that Khaldri Mdta 
often assumes a female human form and goes to 
the adjacent fairs, carrying vegetables for sale : 
whoever asks any gift from her receives it. A 
young man once returning from a fair was over- 
taken by a strange woman on the road, who said 
she was going to see her sister. She desired him 
to go in front and she would follow. Not wishing 
to allow a beautiful young woman to travel alone 
at night, he hid himself among some bushes : 
presently he heard a great jingling noise and 
saw a four-armed woman go up the steep bare 
hill and disappear : this was Khaliri Mita her- 
self.— .4 f(?Aifa/^^/Va/ Reports, Vol. VII., p. 158. 

5. Benares— Dog Worship.— (Para. 723, 
Vol, I). The wall on either side of thedoor lead- 
ing into the enclosure of the temple is decorated 
with paintings. On the right is a large figure of 



Bhaironndth or Bhairon depicted in a deep blue 
colour approaching to black, and behind him is 
the figure of a dog intended for him to ride on. 
This animal is called his vehicle (vdkana), and in 
the neighbourhood of the temple the sweetmeat- 
seller makes small images of a dog in sugar 
which the worshippers purchase and present to 
Bhairon ndth as an offering. On the left side of 
the doorway is a larger figure of a dog, and 
above it are ten small paintings representing the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu. Dogs are permitted 
to enter the interior of his temple, which is owing 
doubtless to the circumstance of his having 
selected the dog as his vehicle, but they are not 
permitted to enter other temples. — Calcutta Re- 
view, Vol. XL., p. 274. 

6. Bengal — Domestic Worship of 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of Prosperity.— On 
the full moon immediately following the Durga 
Puja the festival of Lakshmi is held. In every 
Hindu house a basket, which serves as a measure 
of corn, is set up as the representative of pros- 
perity, and worshipped. This basket, or com 
measure, is filled with paddy, encircled with a 
garland of flowers, and covered with a piece of 
cloth. In some houses, however, an image of the 
goddess, seated on a lotus, is worshipped. In 
every house one or two persons sit up the whole 
night, for it is believed that in some part of the 
night Lakshmi comes and blesses those who are 
awake. Before their vigil they drink a little 
cocoanut juice. The watchers spend the night 
playing at cards, chess, &c. Negligence in 
watching is believed to brin^ misfortune on the 
(aimWy.— Calcutta Review, Vol, XVI 11. , p. 60. 

7. Sirsa — Chamars — Their Worship 
and Customs, — The Chamars have no special 
deity of their own, but worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods, and make pilgrimages to shrines 
commonly held sacred, such as those of Rdmdeo 
Gusdfn of Rfinlcha in the Bdgdr ; Mairi-kd Pir or 
G6ga Pfr, not far from Sirsa, in Bik^nfr terri- 
tory ; Masdni of Gurgaon ; Debi of Nagarkot, near 
Kangra, and Bhairon of Ahror, near Rewdri. 
Their marriage ceremonies are performed under 
the guidance of the Gurra or Chamarwa Brih- 
mans by the ordinary Hinda form of walking 
round the sacred fire. It is worthy of note that 
among the Chamars the dead are either burnt or 
buried as is most convenient. Towards Bikinir 
it is more usual to bury the dead : towards the 
Punjab both customs are common, even in the 
same family. In either case the relics {pkU) are 
taken to the sacred Ganges, 1. 0., the ashes, if the 
corpse was burnt ; the nails, if it was buried. 
They say they have no belief in transmigration, 
but believe the good are happy after death in 
heaven {sarg)^ and the bad are wretched in bell 
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(narak). At funerals the women remain at home 
and weep, while the men pjo out with the corpse, 
mourning somewhat as follows: — Tuhi hai ; tainne 
paidd kiyd, aur tainne mdrliyd. ** Thou alone art : 
thou madest and thou hast struck down."— y. 
Wilson : Settlement Report, p, 140. 

8. The Saints Shah Wilayat and Salim 
Chishti — A Miracle. — Salim Chishti once 
came to visit Sh^h Wilayat at Agra. The 
stone seat in front of the mosque of the latter 
was large enough to accommodate only one 
person, but when Salim Chishti sat on it, its 
length was miraculously doubled. — Cunningham : 
Archaological Reports, Vol. IV., p. 175. 



g. Bengal— Worship of the Snake God- 
dess Manasa.— Mothers implore the favour of 
Manasa to save their children from snake-bite. 
On one of the last days of Shrdbana (August), 
women may be seen coming out of a village 
with vessels in their hands containing a com- 
position of rice, sugar and milk. They go to a 
tank, and there make the offering, which they 
consume themselves. In towns, where the women 
cannot go out, this ceremony, known as Banbhojan 
(jungle feeding), takes 'place in the house.— Ca/- 
wtta Review, Vol. XVI II., p. 56. 

10. Benares— An Account of the Wor- 
ship of the Panchon Pir.— This is an attempt 
to record a few of the special features of the 
worship of Pdnchon Pir so far as they are cur- 
rent in the districts of Benares and Mirzapur. 
It is no portion of my present endeavour either 
to discuss the general tenets of the teligion or 
to express any opinion on its characteristics out- 
side those districts, or to criticise from the stand- 
point of history or theology the correctness of 
a single doctrine. This memorandum merely 
reproduces ceremonies performed, and beliefs 
expressed, by unlettered villagers in my view and 
hearing. Pinchon Pir originally represented 
the quintette of sainted heroes revered by Shfa 
Musalmins, but degraded into practical idolatry, 
in which the lower classes, both of Hind6s and 
Musalm&ns, participate. The worship illustrates 
two principles : — 
(i).— From the Musalmdn standpoint, the ten- 
dency of Shia doctrines, amongst the 
ignorant, to degenerate into idolatry, 
as illustrated by the cognate instance 
of the Muharram. 
(2),— From the Hind6 standpoint, the ten- 
dency of low-castes to engraft on the 
Hindi! pantheon any principle, how- 
ever inconsistent, which appeals to 
the feelings, especially of terror. 



The precise origin of the worship is obscure. 
The current theories are two : — 

(i).— That low-caste converts to Isl^m them- 
selves degraded its purer doctrines 
into a species of more intelligible ido- 
latry. 

(2). — That the Hindus, under the influence of 
terror, deified certain of the earlier 
Musalman conquerors into whose 
worship the low-caste converts, never 
wholly emancipated from idolatry, re- 
lapsed by an easy passage. 

For reasons beyond the compass of a mere 
memorandum, I incline to the second opinion ; 
but, whichever be correct, the feature of prin- 
cipal interest is undisputed, that, even among 
Hindu disciples, the Musalmdn origin of the 
worship is never for a moment forgotten. Thus 
villagers speak of the quintette as the Musalmdn 
deities (Musalm^nideotdr), and, without exception, 
have the ceremonies performed by Musalman 
drummers (daffdll), who constitute a professional 
and hereditary priesthood. In several instances 
I have discovered daflfilis, who profess to be the 
strictest Sunnis, disavowing all sympathy with 
the mummeries which they practise for a liveli- 
hood.— i?. Greeven. 

[Mr. Greeven*s very elaborate account of an obscure form of 
local religion will be contiQued in future numbers . — Ed.] 



II. Punjab — Small-pox observances. — 

Among the lower classes of Muhammadans, as 
among Hindis, it is customary to worship the 
smallpox under the name of Devi Mdta. When 
the child falls ill no one is allowed to enter the 
house, especially if he have bathed, washed or 
combed his hair, and if any one does come in he 
is made to burn harmal at the door. Should a 
thunderstorm come on before the pox have fully 
come out, the sound is not allowed to enter the 
sick child's ear. Copper plates and utensils are 
violently beaten to drown the roar of the thunder. 
For six or seven days, when the disease is at its 
height, the child is fed with raisins covered with 
silver leaf. When the pox has fully developed, 
it is believed that Devi Mdta has come. When 
the disease has abated a little and the sores have 
become dry, a little water is thrown over the body 
of the child. In the Punjab this is called ** giving 
the phoa or drop.*' The parents then send for kettle- 
drummers and Mirdsis to make a procession to 
the shrine of Devi. The musicians march in 
front beating the di urns and followed by all the 
relations — men, women, and children, carrying 
the sick child dressed in safiron coloured clothes. 
A man goes in advance with a bunch of green 
grass in his hands, from which he sprinkles a 
mixture of milk and water. In this way they 
visit some fig tree or other shrine of Devi, to 
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which they tie red ribbons, and which they be- 
smear with red lead and paint, and besprinkle 
with curds. — Fvom the Yddgdr-t-Chishti of Maulaii 
Nur Ahmad Chishti. 



12, Gya— A Sacred Well— The Kols.— - 
In the village of Lakhaipur is an ancient fort 
containing a sacred well, now dug, in which a Kol- 
queen and her handmaidens are said to have 
drowned themselves to preserve thfiir honour, 
when the stronghold was conquered by the 
troops of the Tekdri Rdj. — G. A. Gricrson. 



13. Deothan Festival — Worship of 
Sugar-cane Mills. — This evening (12th Novem- 
ber, T891,) is the feast of the Deothdn or Dithwan, 
the nth of the light fortnight of Katik. All the 
people round have put lights on their stone sugar 
mills. This is apparently done because in Hiiid6 
belief on this day opens the sugarcane harvest : 
though, as a matter of fact, the pressing of the 
cane will not begin for nearly two months.— W, 
Crooke : Mireapur, 



14. Munna Shah Darvesh — Legend 
of.— In his tomb at Sundrgdon the inscription is 
thickly coated with whitewash to the depth of 
nearly two inches, which were laid on the stone 
in the following singular belief. Whenever a 
theft occurred, the person whu had been robbed 
applied a coat of whitewash to the holy stone, 
when not only was the thief discovered, but the 
stolen property was recovfl^Pfed. — Cunningham : 
Archaological hepotts. Vol. XV., p. 141. 



15. N.-W. P. — Worship of deceased 
Wife. — Sdwaiia dah (co- wife's envy) is a saying 
proverbial of envy of the deepest dye. The 
deceased wife of a Hindla, in these Provinces, is so 
much feared by his living wife that the latter, in 
order to propitiate the spirit of the former, always 
wears, on her neck, an image of the deceased, 
engraven on a piece of round gold, silver or 
copper, shaped into an ornament and fastened 
with a string. On occasions of joy in the family, 
such as births and marriages, the living wife 
does not put on new clothes and glass bracelets 
unless they have been placed before the image 
of the deceased, made of a new piece of cloth, 
dyed with turmeric, as an offering. It is con- 
sidered that this offering appeases the wrath of 
the deceased; for it makes her think that her 
CO- wife considers herself subordinate to her, and 
uses only ornaments and clothes that have been 
cast off after their spiritual use by her in the 
midst of the offering.— Sawwa/ Singh. 



i6, Farrukhabad — Sunday bathing in 
the Ganges. — On the Cawnpore border the 
people make a practice of going to the Ganges 
to bathe on Sunday whenever their business 
permits them. Is Sunday similarly observed else- 
where ? — A, W, Trethewy. 

17. Khonds— Worship of the Rain-god. 

— Among a people who depend so much on regu- 
lar and copious supplies of rain, it is not to be 
wondered at that there should be a god of rain. 
When there is a failure of this fructifying ele- 
ment, a whole tribe generally meets to invoke 
the deity. Quarrels are now forgotten or sus- 
pended. All go forth— men, women and child- 
ren — accompanied by the loudest music — the men 
shouting and capering madly in the circles— to 
seek the god of showers at some old appointed 
tree or rock. While some keep up the dance 
without intermission, others strip and cook the 
victims, which are bullocks, sheep and hogs, and 
which are sacrificed with invocations by the 
priest. — Capt. Macpherson's Report, quoted in Calcutta 
Review, Vol. V., p. 56. 

18. A Song recited by a Bhat at 
Mirzapur. (Translated by Babu Bhdn Prat&p 
Tiw^ri).— 

Bddar to upchdr hiyo man mohan chhdyi, 

Raheo Sakhi wd darwa darhdr men, 

Wd darbdr men niydo nahin birha tan ddhat hoi 

birhddai. 
Hdr dar mohin apdr bhdyo, ab kaisi tajUn ur Idj 

klchddar? 
Chddar Idj ki kaisi tajUn mohin kddar kinko 
A sdrh ho bddar. 
The gathering of the clouds is wearisome to 
me. O friend, my beloved has taken up bis 
abode at the door of my rival. In that court 
there is no justice, and separation from him burns 
my frame. It is hard for me to see him at her 
door. How can I give up the sheet which covers 
my shame. I cannot abandon the sheet of my 
shame. The clouds of As^rh have made me a 
coward. 

[This is a series of puns :—B^dar= cloud ; k£dar = cowardly ; 
wd dar = that door ; wd darbdr = in that court.— Ed.] 

19. Pillar of Asoka— Legend of Bhimsen. 
—The usual story is told by the Tarui Thiirus of 
the new Asoka pillar discovered north of Betiya, 
that it is the walking stick of Bbfrnsen— 
Archaological Reports, Vol. XXII., p. 53. 

20. Cow's flesh— Influence of— Sacred 
Tank. — There is a tank at Pandua, near Calcutta, 
which is said to have been a very powerfully 
fortified place. The tank had the power of 
restoring to life the soldiers that were killed, but 
by stratagem a piece of cow*s flesh was thrown 
into it which removed its povret. ^Calcutta Review, 
Vol. XXL, p. 182. 
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21. Karnal — Funeral Ceremonies. — 
(Continued from para. 1124, Vol. I). If the burning 
was performed on the bank of the Jumna, water is 
thrown on the ashes : if in the Kurukshetra, the 
bones are thrown into one of the sacred tanks, 
and all is over. Otherwise on the third day the 
knuckle bones and other small fragments of bone 
{pkU) are collected. If they can be taken to the 
Ganges at once, well and good: if not they are 
buried in the jungle. But they must not be 
brought into the village in any case : and whenever 
once ready to be taken to the Ganges, they must 
not be put down anywhere, but must always be 
hung up till finally thrown by a Brihman into 
the stream. Their bearer, who must be either a 
relation, or a Brdhman, or a Jhinwar (Kahdr), 
must sleep on the ground, and not on a bed, on 
his way to the Ganges. After the death a jar 
ighara) of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed 
with dub grass so that water will drip from it, is 
hung in a pipal tree : and the water is filled and 
a lamp lighted daily for eleven days. — Settlement 
Report, p. 137. 

(To be continued.) 

22. Karnal — Death Ceremonies.— (Con- 
tinued from para. 21). There are no particular 
ceremonies observed at the death of a Musal- 
man, who is, of course, buried with his feet to 
the south. Gusdins and Jogis are buried sitting 
up in salt, and used to be buried alive before 
our rule. Their graves are called samddh. Bai- 
ragis are burned, and in the case of an abbot 
{mahant) 2i samddk is erected over some of his bones. 
Chamdrs are burnt ; while sweepers are buried 
upside down (mundha). The disembodied spirit, 
while on its travels, is called pret^ and remains in 
this state for one year, making twelve monthly 
stages. For the first twelve days after death a 
lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water with a 
hole in the bottom for it to drop from, kept full 
in a pipal tree for the use of the spirit. At the 
end of each month the son gives his family priest 
the "monthly jar" {ghara)^ which consists of un- 
cooked food (sidha) for two meals, a jar (ghara) of 
water, a towel, an umbrella, and a pair of wooden 
shoes (kkardun) used where the impure leather is 
objectionable. At the first anniversary of the 
death (barsaurhi) he gives the Brahman a bed- 
stead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes, 
some vessels, and such otfaer parts of a complete 
outfit as he can afford. This is called sai/a. He 
also gives him a cow with a calf at foot, and 
some rupees in yraiter.-^ Settlement Report, p. 137. 

23. Punjab Ornaments in the Market. — 

Ornaments are pawned to sarrdfs and sundrs, who 
will advance on them an amount equal to about 



25 per cent, less than their value. A sarrdf is said 
to charge interest on the amount of 8 annas or 
I per cent, a month, and a sundr will charge even 
more. It is generally a wise precaution to get a 
written description of the article pawned from 
the goldsmith along with his bare acknowledg- 
ment. Actual money-lending on security, other 
than that of ornaments, is not usually part of a 
sundr's regular business ; and it is rather the ex- 
ception to find a sundr a professional money- 
lender. 

I am not aware whether the sundr ever lends 
ready-made jewellery, except perhaps the muhat 
or bridegroom's tidra, of which he will often have a 
few in stock. A sarrdf 3Lpp^rent\y does lend ready- 
made jewellery, and he will also lend vessels of 
gold and silver for festive purposes. Among the 
women themselves it is a very common practice 
to borrow jewellery from one's neighbours for 
special occasions. In some cities the wives of 
munshfs and clerks and persons in good station 
make a very good thing out of the lending of their 
ornaments, charging their poorer neighbours very 
stiff interest, Re. 1-9 or even Rs. 3-2 per men- 
sem. The ordinary rate of hire in Kulu is 2 
annas a rupee per annum, and the charge is there 
known usually as ** gosha.'* The lending of orna- 
ments is, however, done sometimes with little or 
no precautions ; and occasionally unscrupulous 
persons decamp after collecting large amounts in 
this way. 

24. Mirzapur— Ratification of Contracts. 
— The Korwas when they make a contract shake 
hands over it and say " we are agreed." When 
they sell cattle the purchaser puts his hand on 
the beast's back, and this is understood to close 
the bargain. The Majhw^rs have the same rule : 
and this is the case with all the allied tribes.-^ 
W. Crooke, 

25. Khasia Hills — - Customs of the 
People — Succession in the Female Line- 
Marriage — Divorce. — Cattle and goats are fre- 
quently seen, but they are kept almost exclu- 
sively for food or sacrifice or for their manure. 
Milk is taken by the Khasias in no shape [see 
Vol. I, para. 441], nor are the cattle used for hus- 
bandry. Many of the Khasia customs are remark- 
able, and foremost among them, distinguishing 
them at least from any of their neighbours, is the 
strange though not altogether unique law, which, 
entirely excluding the direct line, transfers the 
inheritance to the sister's children. This rule ob- 
tains universally : so that a Raja's son may be a 
common peasant, while his nephew succeeds to the 
dignity and property, whatever it may be. This 
usage is no doubt a consequence of the laxity of 
the marriage tie, which indeed can hardly be called 
marriage at all. The house and goods are the 
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property of the wife to whom the husband pays 
perhaps only occasional visits. Mutual consent 
and the exchange of five cowries dissolve the tie. 
The children and the property remain with 
the Yi'iit.^Calcutta Review, Vol.XXXVUL, p, 278. 

[ For the question of succession in the female line, see Sir J. 
Lubbock's Origin of Civilisation, p, 145, sq.—ED, ] 



26. The future of Gold and Silver Orna- 
meats. — The use of ornaments appears in this 
country so universal, and to most minds so exces- 
sive, that the subject has attracted some atten- 
tion from a social point of view. The Punjdbf is 
probably as profuse in ornamentation as the na- 
tive of any other part of the plains of India ; 
foreigners in tiiis Province at any rate, such as 
Parsis, Bangalis and the like, are far more spar- 
ing than the native Punjabi in the ornamentation 
of themselves and their wives. The actual 
amount of potential wealth that the native locks 
up in jewellery is something beyond conception. 
Europeans in dealing with the subject are far 
more inclined to under than to over-value the 
amount of ornaments which a native family, in 
whatever rank of life, possesses. And yet every 
day in large civil cases, in suits for dower, in 
dealing with Wards* estates, in cases of elope- 
ments, thefts, burglaries, murders and a thousand 
other ways, Civil Ofl&cers are constantly being 
confronted with this enormous mass of wealth 
lying in the coffers of the people. A competent 
authority guesses that in Amritsar City alone 
there are jewels to the value of two million 
pounds sterling. In Kulu the ornaments are 
estimated at a lakb-and-a-half ; and the gold and 
silver attached to deoias at 3 lakhs. The Jullundur 
estimate is 4 lakhs, which is probably below the 
mark; that of Montgomery — 50 lakhs—is possibly 
above it. In Jhelum two-fifths of the wealth of 
the district is said to be in ornaments. If we 
estimate the existing ornaments at twelve times 
the annual outturn, those oftheGurgdon district 
must be valued at over ten lakhs. In Dera-Ismail- 
Khan, at 5 rupees to each woman, the ornaments 
of the district must exceed ten lakhs in value ; 
and we should probably add two lakhs to this 
estimate for the ornaments in the families of the 
Nawabs and other Raises. In Koh^t, again, 
(probably one of the poorest districts of the Pro- 
vince in this respect,) the estimate is taken at 
Rs. 800 for each Hindu family, and Rs. 10 for 
each Musalm&n family, and a lakh in aggregate 
for the N a wdb and other Raises, making a total 
for the district of 75 lakhs. This estimate is 
doubtless an exaggeration, but even a more exact 
calculation would probably surprise us in its 
results. These isolated instances will serve better 
than any formal estimate to show the extent to 
which the system is carried in the Province. 



27. South Mirzapur— Birth Ceremonict— 

Bhuiyas.—There is not much difference in the 
ceremonial as compared with that of the allied 
tribes. The umbilical cord after being cut is 
buried in the room in which the woman was 
delivered, and a fire is kept burning over the 
spot where it was buried for five days. No 
one goes into the room for five days except the 
Chamdrin and the woman's mother-in-law. 
They look after her wants. A piece of iron is 
hung on the door to keep out bhiits. On the 
sixth day the woman bathes, and she and all the 
women of the house have their nails cut by the 
barber and dyed with henna. All the near clans- 
men also shave : and the men and women of the 
household have their clothes washed. The 
woman's sister plasters the house in which the 
woman was delivered, and receives a present from 
the father for her trouble. That day the mother 
rejoins the family. They have no twelfth-day cere- 
mony. The child is not allowed to touch salt 
for six months if a boy, and five, if a girl. On 
that day the clansmen are fed on rice and pulse, 
goat's flesh and liquor. Hog's flesh is prohibited 
on this occasion. If a Brahman happens to be 
present they give him a couple of annas and he 
selects the child's name. If there is no Brihman 
the oldest male member of the family does it.~ 
W. Croohe. 

28. Mirzapur — Rules of appointing Local 
Priests.— The Korwas have no Saigas in their 
tribe. They appoint their Baigas from the Para- 
hiya tribe or Bhuiydrs. The office is always 
hereditary. The priests of the Majhwdrs are 
called Patdri. This office is also hereditary. The 
Ghasiyas have no priest of any kind. They do 
all their religious business themselves. The same 
is the case with the Bhuiy&rs. The Kharwdrs 
keep a Baiga whose office is hereditary to look 
after the local gods, but for domestic ceremonies 
they employ a Brdhman Parohit, who passes on 
his functions to his son. The Pankas do not 
employ any priests : the same is the case with the 
Bhuiyas who, however, sometimes call in any 
Brdhman they can get. — W. Crooke. 

29. Gold-finding in the Punjab.— (Continued 
from para. 1165, Vol. I). The total amount of gold 
found in the Province is, it is hardly necessary to 
say, quite insignificant. The gold resulting from 
one washing in Peshawar is stated to be between 
one and two mdshds ; and in Kdngra four to five 
annas worth of gold dust is all that can be 
extracted in a day. The return for the season in 
Peshdwar and Kohdt is said to average ten folds 
a day. The profit to be made from the industry 
is equally insignificant. In Umballa eight annas 
is the most a man can make in a day even when 
he is successful in finding his gold. In Pesh&war 
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the goldwashers make from three annas to one 
rupee, or on an average about six annas a day, 
per man ; but in 1875 the average was reported 
to be from two to four annas a day, and two 
annas a day is really as much as the washer ex- 
pects. The river gold of Umballa is held to be 
first class, but that of the Indus is inferior and 
sells in the Peshdwar and Koh^t markets for only 
Rs. 14 to 16 a told. 

The owner of a tray on the Indus, when he is 
separate from the workmen, may in Peshiwar 
take the gold from the workmen at Rs. 2 below 
the Peshdwar price ; in Kohdt he gets Rs. 4 for 
each/(?/4 extracted. The farmer's gross annual 
profits are in Kohdt estimated at Rs. 40 a tray, 
and his net profits, after deducting advances, 
price of gold, etc., at Rs. 29 a tray. The pro- 
prietors of the soil, too, in some places in Peshd- 
war, get Re. i a tray ; in Zarobi they get Rs. 2, 
and in other villages at various rates. At Hund 
the Khin takes one tatti per diem per tray. In 
Bannu the gold is delivered at a fixed price to a 
farmer, while the proprietors get a fixed propor- 
tion of the proceeds. 

The Government does not tax the washings in 
Kangra, Hoshidrpur, Hazdra, Bannu or Pesha- 
war. In Umballa the monopoly for the Seeswdn 
and Manimdjra is sold annually; the average 
return for the last three years has been Rs. 14 on 
the former and Rs. 103 on the latter nadi. In 
I the Jhelum Tahsil cradles are assessed at 
! Rs. 2-8 each ; in Chakwdl at Rs. 5 ; and in Tala- 
: gang at Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 3. The number of 
cradles last year in the above three Jhelum 
Tahsils was, respectively, 83, 24 and 33. In 
Rawalpindi the ordinary system is for licenses to 
be given to the workers, the rate at Makhad 
being Rs. 5 a license, and in the other villages 
Rs. 2, The average results for the three years 
ending 1888 was Rs. 206. In 1889-90 the gold- 
washing of the Attock and Soh^n was leased for 
Rs, 916. In Kchdt Government takes Rs. 6 a 
tray, of which, in jdgir villages, three quarters go 
to the jigirdir. The average yield for the last 
five years in Bannu is Rs. 139. 



30. Kumaun — Bhotiyas— Death Cere- 
monies.— The Bhotiyas universally bum their 
aead : in Darma this ceremony is performed in 
the month of Kirtik only; the bodies of those 
who die intermediately are committed tem- 
porarily to the earth, and at the appointed season 
the remains are taken up and burnt. —G. W. 
^mll: Statistical Report on tlu Bhotiya Mahals of 
Kftmaun,p.Ss,sq. ^ 

V^cth^E^l quote other instances of this very carious 



31. South Mirzapur — Bhuiyars — Birth 

Ceremonies.— When a woman is in her menses, 
for five days she goes in and out by the back 
door of the house and does not use the front 
door. After birth she does not use the men's 
doorway for a month. During the menses for 
five days and after delivery for a month, the 
woman is not allowed to touch the thatch of the 
house. Hence when she goes in and out she has 
to crawl on her hands and knees to avoid touch- 
ing the roof. They do not call in a Cham^rin to 
cut the cord. Her grandmother or aunt cuts the 
cord with a knife. If they are not there some 
other more distant relation in the same line does 
this. For cutting the cord the fee in the case of 
a boy IS four annas, and for a girl two annas. 
The woman does not touch the house-vessels for 
a month after delivery. She does not sleep on 
a bed, but on the ground for the same period. 
During the woman's menses some other woman 
or the father does the cooking. There is no 
trace of the couvade. Ghosts are liable to 
attack the child for a month, so they keep a 
sickle on its bed, and every night sprinkle ashes 
at the door of the delivery-room to keep ofl[ 
bhiits and churels. The child is fed with grain 
on that day, and on this day the child's maternal 
uncle (mdmu), or the father's nephew on the 
female side (bhdnja), selects its name. This is 
possibly a relic of the matriarchate. Whoever 
names the child, if it be a boy, hangs round its 
neck some harwa seeds : and if it be a girl gives 
a small present of cloth. No feast is held : only 
the family are fed on that day. The only feast 
IS on the expiry of a month when the woman 
rejoins her family.— PT. Crooke. 

32. Punjab- Different kinds of Gold.— 
Russian gold is also imported largely in the 
shape of five-rouble pieces, known as bitt(s. It 
IS said that 150 of these enter Amritsar every 
day: and the bitti as there known is 6* mdshds 
in weight and is valued at Rs. 12-4. They are 
found in Jhang, Rawalpindi and doubtless in 
other districts also. In Shahpur the term bitti 
is apparently applied to English sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns. 

Gold dust is generally known as gori, and will be 
found in the Jhelum and Rawalpindi markets, in 
the latter of which it is also known SiS^'drHnwdla,** 
from dmn or cradle used by goldwashers. Yir- 
kandi dust is sold in Kulu.and in Lahore it fetches 
the low price of Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 a told. Bokhdran 
dust, however, is quoted at the same figure in 
Lahore, and in Mooltan it fetches Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 21. Peshdwar gold dust is worth Rs. 22 a 
told, but before reaching the goldsmiths it is fur- 
ther purified, losing 4 rattis in the told, and it is 
sold in Peshdwar for Rs. 23-2 a told. The gold 
dust is, in Peshdwar at least, generally melted 
and made into sticks before being sold in the 
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market. A gold known as ''jaid Bohhdta'' vt\\\ 
be found in Gurddspur, where it is said to be 
obtainable only from certain old Sikh families. 

33. Karnal— Tribal Organization.— (Con- 
tinued from para. 1 129, Vol. I). But it is not only 
by fictitious relationship that strangers have 
obtained admission into thapas. In some cases 
the pressure of the troublous times which were 
so frequent in former days have induced two 
weak groups of adjoining villages to unite for 
common defence. And still more frequently, 
people settled originally as cultivators have, by 
the lapse of time or by the dying out of the ori- 
ginal owners, acquired proprietary rights. Vil- 
lage boundaries were before our time by no 
means so well defined as they are now, as is 
shown by the boundaries often zig-zagging in 
and out of adjoining fields held by different 
villagers, and by contiguous villages sometimes 
having their lands intermixed. Boundaries where 
they lay in uncultivated land held by villagers of 
the same tribe were probably almost unknown : 
for even now the cattle graze in such cases 
almost independent of th^m.^Karndl Settlement 
Report, p. 75. 

(To be continued.) 

34* South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Rules 
for placing Furniture, &c., in the House,— The 
Korwas always build their houses with the door 
facing the north. To build it facing south is 
dangerous. They have no rule about laying their 
beds in any particular direction. The cook-house 
is built to the south of the dwelling-house with 
its door to the north. They have no rules as to 
the position of the other furniture and effects. 
They take most care of the axe {kulhdfi) and 
digging spade {kantha). They have no articles 
which they guard with superstitious care. The 
Majhwdrs build the house facing south and the 
cook-house south of that. They consider the 
cook-house the abode of the family godlings. 
The grain-house is built east of the dwelling- 
house: the place for sitting and entertaining 
guests is to the west : the cow-house is built to 
the north of the family-house. They never put 
a bed with its head to the north. The property 
they treat with most respect is the cow. When 
the Ghasiyas build a house, its greatest length is 
east and west. The cook-house is south with 
the door to the north. Near the fire-place in this 
house the worship of the bridegroom-godling, 
Dulha Deo and Dulhin Deo, is conducted. Here 
also the ancestral spirits (pitt) are worshipped. 
The cow-house is north of the homestead. There 
is no special rule about the other parts of the 
house. The Bhuiydrs build the cook-house south 
of the homestead facing north; the fire-place 
should face east. Grain is kept in the same 
house* As far as possible, the cow-house should 



be north of the dwelling-house. The Kharwirs 
always lay their beds with the head to the east. 
— W. Crooke. 

35. Punjab--The Sunars as a Castc.- 
The main division of the sundrs recognized in 
the Punjab is that into Mair (Mer, Mahipotra, 
Mahar) and Tink : these two divisions will not 
intermarry or smoke with each other. The Mair 
are found mainly in the Punjab Proper ; there 
are no Mairs, for instance, in Kulu or Dera- 
Ismail-Khan. The Mairs are apparently the 
original stwdts, while the Tdnk are probably, as 
they profess themselves to be, degenerate Khatris 
or Aroras : but the point is not at all clear. In 
Simla it is said that a Khatrf will smoke from the 
same hukka as a sundr. It can be understood, 
however, how in Hoshidrpur the Mairs are looked 
on as springing from the Jats and inferior castes: 
while a travelling Mair in Dera-Ismail-Khan is 
looked up to by, and receives alms from, the 
resident Tdnk sundrs. There are two very similar 
myths — equally unoriginal and unappetizing— 
about the origin of the Mairs. According to one 
story, the goddess Devi constructed a man out of 
the dirt and sweat of her forehead, and bade him 
destroy a golden demon who was persecuting 
her : this man — who was in fact the (7r-Mair— 
polished up the demon's nails with beads while 
the demon was asleep ; and so delighted the de- 
mon that he induced him, in order to make the 
whole of his body shine like his nails, to sit on a 
charcoal fire. The unsuspecting demon there- 
upon melted away, and the goddess presented 
the Mair with the gold mass which represented 
all that was once the demon. The Mair, like a 
true sundr, grumbled at the inadequacy of his 
reward, and the goddess cursed him in conse- 
quence ; with result that his work does not pros- 
per to this day. The other version represents 
the Mair as having been made from the scum 
(mail) of dirt and soap or paste scraped off the 
body of a holy woman or " mai: " and as having 
rescued her from a golden demon by throwing 
the demon into the fire. In this version a sarr^ 
seizes the golden ingot, and the Mair, who con« 
tented himself with the stray pieces of gold, 
received the maVs blessing, so that he does prosper 
to this day. In both versions the Nydrya (regard- 
ing whom more below) is said to have slunk up 
afterwards and to have extracted gold from the 
ashes of the fire. The Tdnk generally represent 
themselves, as the Aroras do, to be Khatris by 
origin, who changed their title in the persecuting 
era of Paras R^m, the great enemy of the Khatris. 
The chief sub-divisions of the Tdnk are the 
Bunjdhl and Barhi, which are also the names of 
prominent sub-divisions among both Khatris and 
Aroras. The Mair gdts generally contain both 
Musalni^s and Hindis : while the T&nk g(^ are 
generally confined to Hind (is. 
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36. A cure for Ague.— When a person 
suffers from ague and fever, take a bone from any 
stew : take out the marrow, and fill the hollow 
with parched gram. Make the patient stand in 
the sun and dig a small hole in the ground just 
where the shadow of his head falls, and bury the 
bone and the gram, saying : — ** Oh fever ! come 
wlien this gram grows ;" and the belief is that the 
fever will not come again. — M. Mahvmd Ikg. 



37. Resuscitation from Death. {Notes 
&» Queries, para. 227).— A Pandit of nay ac- 
quaintance, at Fatehpur, became seriously ill, and 
for some days his life was despaired of. He was 
in a state of high deJiriam. One morbing all the 
dangerous symptoms at once abated, and he fell 
into a profound sleep. His relatives gave him 
up for dead and asked me to see him. When I 
went to him I found him awake, and though in a 
weak state, he gave me a long story about his 
being transported to heaven, where he found a 
good-looking old man turning over the pages of a 
big 6aA» (account-book). On looking at him the old 
man ordered him to be removed at once, as it was 
not he who was wanted, but another of that name. 
So the Pandit's soul returned to bis body again. 
--Pandit Kdsi Nath. 



38. Badaon — Rohilkhand— Superstitions 
about Thieves.— Playing on a flute at night is 
considered bad, as it is not lucky for the thieves 
to hear the sound of it. And the man who plays 
on it is in danger of injury at their hands. 

If a thief hears the words non (salt), tel (oil) 
while he goes a-stealing, he would at once come 
back, as it is a sign that he would be unlucky in 
his enterprise.— BAa^te/an Das : Chhaiarpur. 



39. South Mirzapur— 'Aborigines— Means 
for facilitating the passage of the Soul to the 
next World.— The Korwas do no funeral cere- 
monies of any kind ; have no srdddha, and do not 
feed Brdhmans. All they do is to feed the bro- 
therhood with rice, pulse and goat's flesh on the 
loth day after the death of a relation. The Majh- 
wars, when a death occurs, make presents {ddn, 
pun) to the family Pat^ri to help the soul to 
Baikunth or the next world. The Patdris have 
a special class of priests of their own known as 
Sabiri, to whom they make similar offerings. The 
Ghasiyas shave on the 3rd day after death, and 
after touching their bodies with oil, bathe. They 
get their clothes washed by the dhobi, and feed 
the brotherhood on the loth day. They have no 



annual (barsi) or other ceremonies. The Bhui* 
y&rs do not hang up a water-vessel (ghant) on a 
flg tree, nor feed the Mah&brdhman. They have 
a funeral feast. They first take five boys of the 
tribe and feed them, saying: — *'Youare Br&hmans, 
eat.'* Then the rest of the brotherhood consume 
the food. No present is given to these boys 
except the food. The Kharwdrs on the loth day 
pour water on the ground in the name of the de» 
ceased and hang a water-vessel on a pipal tree. On 
the loth day they shave, feed the brotherhood, 
and give presents to the Parohit and Mahdbrdh- 
man. Next day they feed Br^hmans, give pre- 
sents to them and salute (dandwat) them. They 
pray them to make the road to the next world 
easy for the dead man's soul. When a man of 
the Panka tribe is near death, they make him 
touch a cow's calf which is given to a Br&hman. 
On the loth day they have the usual funeral 
ceremonies. They give nothing to a Patiri or 
Br&hman. But the heirs, according to their 
means, provide a feast for the clansmen. The 
Bhuiyas have no regular ceremonies except the 
clan feast of kodo, urad pulse and pig's flesh on the 
loth day. — W. Crooke. 



40. Hydrophobia— Cure for.— If a man is 
bitten by a mad dog, it is considered a cure if 
you beg of the dog's owner some mustard oil and 
apply it on the wound. — Mul Chand. 



41. Left Hand Unlucky.— A Mahableshwar 
fern-seller, on payment being tendered to him by 
the left-hand, asked that it might be made by the 
right, as the other would be unlucky. Is this a 
common superstition ?—G. C. Whitwarth: Ndsik. 



42. A Cure for Ague.— If a person suffer 
from ague and intermittent fever, he should, when 
going to bed for the night the day before the 
fever day, shut the door of his house, saying :— 
" Oh fever ! Muhammad the Prophet will be my 
guest to-morrow. Don't come, " and it is believed 
that the patient will not get fever.— M. MahmUd 
Beg. 

43. Popular Theories about the Census 
of 187a.— The idea that the Government would 
inctfr the labour and expense of such an under- 
taking without having in view some direct pecu- 
niary profit, was foreign to the native mind. A 
poll-tax was the form in which the imposition 
was in general anticipated, and the census paper 
went by the name of the Tax Ticket ; but in 
Orissa, where it was rumoured that the Govern- 
ment intended to reimburse itself for the cost 
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of the famine, it was variously supposed that 
the tax would fall on those who trod on the 
village path, who swung an arm, who carried an 
umbrella, or who fed Brihmans. One man ob- 
jected to enter his brothers* names, saying :— " It 
will be very hard to make four brothers pay when 
the tax comes," and another withheld the entry 
of a baby on the ground that it was too young to 
be taxed. The prevalent feeling, that the popu- 
lation would be found excessive, led in many 
cases to the belief that recourse would be had to 
compulsory emigration either to Mauritius or 
to Assam. In Murshedabad it was stated that 
^he surplus population was to be blown away 
from guns. In Chittagong it was thought that a 
certain number of heads were required to pacify 
the Lushai Chiefs, or that coolies were needed 
for the Lushai Campaign, or soldiers to fight 
the Russians. In other instances, it was the 
women who were needed to supply wives for the 
troops ; and in Noakholly the report was that all 
the females of a certain age were to be sent to 
Calcutta for " the General Sihib" to see. The 
idea of compulsory vaccination seized some 
minds: in one village forcible conversion to 
Christianity was feared ; and many were kept 
at home on the night of the census by the belief 
t(fostered by the enumerators to save themselves 
trouble) that an ill wind would cripple all who 
stirred abroad. In Benares some travellers, re- 
turning from a pilgrimage, declared they did not 
belong to those parts, and objected to have their 
names and ages recorded. In Mainpuri the ru- 
mour ran that there was to be a forced con- 
scription to assist in fighting the Afgh&ns and 
Russians if they should invade the Punjab. In 
Oudh, in 1869, it was rumoured that one male 
from each family, or every fourth man, was to 
be taken as a recruit, an emigrant or a labourer 
on the roads, or to build an enormous fort, 
or that women were wanted for the European 
soldiers : whiie one report was that England 
had suddenly become so hot that the Queen had 
desired that two virgins might be sent from each 
village to fan her night and day, and that the 
census was a subterfuge to effect this object. In 
Mysore, in some places, the enumerators were 
found to have enumerated the idols with all parti- 
culars of sex, age, &c. — Mr, H, Waterfield's Rcpctt 

[It would be interesting to know how many of these ideas have 
survived in the last census.— Ed.] 



44. Looking-glasses.— (Para. 685, Vol. I).— 
Some people in these Provinces also like to have 
looking-glasses by their beds in order to see their 
own faces in the morning before they see that of 
another. The sight of an unlucky or a very low- 
caste person, when one is just out of bed, is 
t)elieved to bring some misfortune on the person 
who sees him.— Pfindit Kdsi Naih. 



45. A Fever Charm.— The following figure 
is said to be a powerful charm for ague and 
fever. Only it should be written with one dip of 
the pen and one continuous motion of haqd. 
When written, fold up the paper, sew it up in a 
piece of cloth and hang it round the patienfs 
neck. And when the fever has left throw it in 
a well or river. — Af . MahmUd Beg. 




46. Cats— Omens.— If a cat crosses your 
way you must retrace your steps and not go 
further, as it is a bad omen. But if you stop a 
while till another man passes and spit towards 
your front, then you may safely go.—Mul Chand. 



47. The Deity of the Stone— A Folktale. 
— Two Brahmans agreed that if they had a son 
and a daughter, respectively, they were to be given 
in marriage to each other. When the time came 
and the father of the daughter went to demand 
the fulfilment of the promise, the other met him 
on the way and refused : thereupon he appealed 
to the R^ja of Kalinga, who was the paramount 
sovereign, for redress : the R&ja naturally demand- 
ed witnesses ; the man said he could produce 
none, as no one was present when the compact 
was made near a stone. The Raja refusing to 
entertain his plaint without evidence, the man 
came to the stone where the promise had been 
made, and earnestly prayed to the deity of the 
stone to help him : the deity told him to go back 
to the Rdja and that he would follow, but, said 
the stone deity, " if you look back I will not go." 
The man arose and departed, and he could hear 
the footsteps of the god following him, till at the 
spot where the temple stands, the ground being 
covered with soft grass, the footsteps of the god 
were no longer audible, the Brihman turned back 
to ascertain if he were being followed, and that 
very instant the stone stood still and has re- 
mained immoveable ever since. The Rdja finally 
ordered the other man to fulfil his promise on 
the evidence of the stone. — Archaolqgical R^orts^ 
Vol. XIIL, p. 98. 

[This is the common ** looking back " taboo as in the 
Orpheus Eurydicc Myth, or the story of Lot*s Wife — Ed-I 
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48. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Eu- 
phemistic Names for Disease.— The Majhwdrs 
do not speak of cholera as kaiga or oba [a corrup- 
tion of Arabic waha -(disease).] Tiiey call iibhaur. 
Bhuiydrs call it bhaur, or <* the disease of the air *' 
(hawwa ki bimdri). The same is the case with 
the Kharw&rs who call small-pox dkapahdi and 
matahdi. The Pankas speak of cholera as " the 
disease of the air." All these people, when a 
man has been bitten by a snake, do not mention 
the word sdnp, but say jenwar ni chUa : a rope has 
touched him."— py. Crooke. 



49. A Modem Fairy Tale.— There was a 
wealthy Muhammadan gentleman in Bareilly, 
who had a nice garden at a little distance from 
the city. One evening he rode out to the garden, 
and on reaching the gate gave the horse to the 
groom and went inside. In the square (chauk) 
of the garden he saw a regular assembly (majlis). 
Dancing was going on and a large party of well- 
dressed people was collected. He was well 
received, and invited to partake in the general 
rejoicing. He was told by one of the party 
that the daughter of their chief had selected, 
for her husband, the son of the head of the party 
of Banj&r4s who would be coming to Bareilly the 
next day. At noon, he said, they would reach the 
Rdimganga river, and the bridegroom-elect would 
die and be one of us after his death. We are all 
rejoicing on account of this wedding of our chiefs 
daughter. After a short time the dancing stopped 
and a rich feast was served. When the food 
had been served the Muhammadan gentleman 
wrapped it in his handkerchief and took leave of 
them. On coming out he threw the food into the 
garden ditch and found it was a dead man's head. 
He rode back home in silence, and next morning 
had a tent put up on the bank of the Rimganga, 
which is 5 or 6 miles from Bareilly, and there 
waited to see the party of Banjdrds. It came 
and stopped there to rest during the heat of the 
day. He called the chiefs son, who was a hand- 
some youth of 17 or 18. After some conversation 
he went away and joined his people. A loud 
noise was shortly heard. The oxen fought 
among themselves and ran in all directions. 
The youth ran after them with a stick in hand, 
but in the scuffle an ox drove its horns into his 
belty and he died. The gentleman rode back to 
the garden, and great was his surprise when he 
saw every body wearing black and observing 
mourning; One of them told him that they could 
not claim the dead youth as he was saved by the 
Rl^ganga sand which was sticking to one of 
the horns and had entered the body of the youth ; 
that thedaughter refused to be consoled, and their 
chief did not know what to do. When the sand 
of the Rimgaoga saved souls what could the 
big Ganges not do, thought the gentleman, and 



from that day drank nothing but Ganges water. 
Every morning before leaving his bed a servant 
used to come to the bed -room with his face 
covered with a cloth and a cup of Ganges water 
in his hand, and the gentleman made his obei- 
sance to it. Thus the first thing that he cast 
his eyes upon was Ganges v/diter. --Bhagwan Das : 
Chhatarpur. 

[This is interesting as a modem fairy tale, to which there are 
obvious parallels in folklore.— Er.] 

50. Marriage of a Brother and Sister— 
A Legend.— There is a strange legend attached 
to the Kothila Math at Rijapur, which would 
make it a monument erected over the remains of 
a brother and sister who had become man and 
wife in ignorance of their relationship. A Banjd- 
rd's wife having died leaving two young children, 
a boy and a girl, the father made the boy over to 
one friend and the girl to another. The two 
Banjdrds having died, the boy and girl were 
niarried to each other by the friends. After some 
time the girl observed a mark on her husband's 
head and told him that she formerly had a 
brother with a similar mark. He then remem- 
bered that he had a sister very like her, and the 
two having become aware of their relationship, 
prayed that their sin might be forgiven. Then 
the earth opened beneath them and they were 
swallowed up. The Kothila Tower was then 
built on the spot out of the wealth which the 
brother and sister had left behind,— Cunningham : 
Archaological Reports , vol, XXI,, p. 179. 

51. The Soldier, the Bhut and the Rich 
Man's Daughter— A Folktale told by Lachh- 
man Ahir, a Cultivator of Mirzapur.— There 
was once a gallant soldier. One day he was 
walking about when he saw a respectable man 
sitting at his door crying. The soldier enquired 
the reason, and he replied :— *• What can I say ? 
I have one lovely daughter. One day she was 
sitting on the top of the house. Suddenly she fell 
insensible, and her teeth were clenched. When 
I heard of this I went and raised her up. Since 
then she always sits naked, and beats any one 
who brings her food and drink, and if no one 
brings it, she rushes at the whole household with 
a sword. This causes me infinite distress.*' The 
soldier replied : — ** Why worry over such a petty 
matter? I will cure her at once." The mer- 
chant answered :— " Several men have attempted 
the same task, but she caught them by the 
leg and pitched them out of the house." The 
soldier asked : — *• What will you give me if I cure 
her ? " He said :— '• Whatever you ask." The 
soldier then demanded her hand in marriage, and 
the merchant was so distressed that he consented, 
and gave a written engagement to that e£Eect. 
Then he showed him the house where the girl 
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was. The soldier began to cook some rice, and 
when it was ready and the fire went out, he sud- 
denly saw a foot appear out of the girl's room 
and move on to his cooking-place into which it 
entered, and lo ! there was a loin-cloth in the 
fire-place which began to blaze up. Then he 
heard a laugh and a voice saying : — '* Soldier ! 
be oflf ! Why let misfortune overtake you ? ** He 
replied : — '* It is not for a man to leave a business 
half done." Then he began to cook again, and 
soon after saw some earth fall from the roof, and 
an opening appeared, and from it a child's 
severed hand fell down and lay quivering on the 
ground, and in the same way all the other mem- 
bers appeared. The soldier was confounded. 
Then he suddenly saw a child two years old 
standing before him. They saluted each other, 
and the soldier said : — '* I am he whom you desire. 
Brother ! two daggers cannot fit into the same 
scabbard." He replied:— "We must evidently 
fight, and may God confer her on whom He 
pleases." Then he began to laugh and said : — 
** My laugh is the signal of death. Why ruin 
yourself ? " Thus saying, he suddenly seized 
a sword and tried to escape. The soldier pur- 
sued him, but be all at once disappeared into the 
girl's room, and a voice of crying was heard. 
Soon after the girl came out dressed in splendid 
apparel. When the soldier saw her he fell at once 
in love with her; and asked: — " Who are you ? " 
She replied : — "I am she whom you seek. Depart ! 
Why should your ruin come ? " Then the 
soldier began to read some spells. Of course 
she was possessed by a bh(it. Then the bhiit 
seized the soldier by the hair and dragged him 
some distance, and then the soldier knew it was 
a bh(jt because its feet were turned the wrong 
way. However, he went on reading spells, and 
finally the bhiit said : — '* I give up all claim to the 
girl. For God's sake let me go." But the soldier 
for safety's sake then and there burnt him and 
took the girl back to her father, and according to 
the conditions her father had them married. 

52. A Serpent Legend.— Near Jait, in the 
Mathura district, is a tank with the broken statue 
of a hooded serpent in it. Once upon a time a 
R&ja married a princess from a distant country 
and wished, after a short stay, to bring his wife 
home. She refused to go until he declared his 
lineage. The Rdja told her she would regret her 
curiosity, but she persisted. Finally he took her 
to the river and there warned her again. She 
would not take heed. Then he entreated her not 
to be alarmed at whatever she saw, adding that 
if she did she would lose him. Saying this 
he began slowly to descend into the water, all the 
time trying to dissuade her, till it became too late 
till the water rose to his neck. Then after a last 
attempt to induce her to give up her curiosity he 



dived and re-appeared in the form of a N&ga. 
Raising his hood over the water, he said : — ** This 
is my lineage. I am a Nigbansi." His wife could 
not suppress an exclamation of grief, on which 
the Ndga was turned into stone where he lies to 
this dsLy.-'Archaological Reports, Vol, VJI., p, 4. 

[This seems a form of the *' curiosity" cycle, like the stories 
of Urv£si and Eros and Psyche, Mrhere the wife breaks the 
taboo and suffers for it.— Ed. J 

53. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Yawn- 
ing — Hiccough, &c. — - The Korwas consider 
sneezing lucky. The Majhw&rs consider a sneeze 
on the right side an unlucky omen in commenc* 
ing a journey. The Ghasiyas consider a sneeze at 
the beginning of any business unlucky, on which- 
ever side it may be heard. The Bhuiydrs, when 
going anywhere, if they hear a sneeze, postpone 
going for one ^^n » 20 minutes. Among animals 
the sneeze of a goat is considered by all these 
people most unlucky. — W, Ctoohc, 



54. Sugarcane from seed — Supersti- 
tions.— (Para. 486, Vol. I). The following answers 
Mr. Finch's query:— 

Some experiments have recently been made by 
Mr. Gollan at the Saharanpur Botanical Gardens. 
In his last Report, page 10, he describes the 
result and says:— *' The experiment of raising 
sugarcane from seeds may have to extend over 
a series of years before new or improved varieties 
appear ; but as this is the only direction in which 
such varieties are to be found, the small begin- 
ning now made may lead on others to try the 
experiment. The chief obstacle to overcome, in 
order to make a beginning, is the difficulty of 
obtaining the seed. The sugarcane rarely flowers, 
and not being very conspicuous, it is easily 
overlooked. Not much assistance can be had 
from native growers in searching for the flowers 
owing to some superstitious ideas they bold on 
the subject. By such growers a sight of the 
flowers is looked on as a bad omen, and they 
therefore do not care to meet with it. In Udai- 
pur it is said to be a custom to give a whole field 
to the Brdhmans, should a flower be noticed in it, 
and in Bijnor it is said that a whole field is burned 
down should a plant in it flower ; but my infor- 
mant when pressed had to admit he had never 
seen this done, but had heard of it. I mentioned 
these superstitions to an intelligent zaminid9 
belonging to the Muzafiamagar district— a tract 
of country where the sugarcane is largely grown. 
He admitted it was believed to be a bad omea 
to see it in flower, but he had never beard of a 
field being burned down or given away pimply 
on this account.*' 

[It woald be interestii% to collect the usages regtrdtag tbis 
matter in dituicti where sugarcane is largely grown.— Eo.] 
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55. Kanphata Jogis— Trickery by.— One 
trick practised by Kanphata Jogis is to wet a 
piece of cotton in water and tie it amidst their 
tangled hair (j'ata). They then squeeze this, 
which is apparently dry, and when water comes 
out they call themselves an incarnation of Siva.— 
Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdfi : Chunar. 

56. Gujranwala— Chuhras and Musallis. 
—In the North and Western Districts of the 
Puojdb, where Muhammadans are in the majority, 
the ordinary sweeper (Chiihra) gives way to the 
Musalli. The latter is a Chtihra converted to 
Isl^, and though he performs the same menial 
offices as the Chiihra, he regards himself as 
possessing a higher status, and will not eat 
carrion (murddr). In the Central Districts, where 
the numbers of Hindiis and Muhammadans are 
pretty even, Chiihras and Musallis are found 
even in the same village. If times are good and 
grain cheap and plentiful the Chiihra becomes a 
convert to Muhammadanism, and in a Muham- 
madan village is admitted to share in the 
pipe and water {huqqa, pdni) of the other Muham- 
madans. When times change for the worse and 
the Musalli is in straits to find a living, he often 
relapses into a Chiihra, as that gives him a wider 
range to derive his subsistence from, e.g,^ he can 
eat carrion and lizards, while if times again 
improve he repeats the Muhammadan creed 
{*'kalama'') and becomes again a Musalli. Even in 
villages owned by Muhammadan Rajputs, I have 
been told that those who are now Chuhras, were 
last year smoking out of the same huqqa as the 
owners. — M, T. 0. Dwyer, C. S. : Gujranwala. 

57. Mirzapur— Customs of the Bayar tribe. 
—(Continued from para. 1171, Vol. I). When the 
Brihman has finished his verses the bride and 
bridegroom open their hands a little so that the 
rice, &c., fall on the mat. This is done seven 
times. This rice, &c., is the perquisite of the 
barber and Brahman. This is called anj'uh 
hkaranjh. Then the bride's elder sister comes 
with some red lead and smears it over the bride- 
groom's cheeks : and stands at the door of the 
kohabar which she blocks up. The barber's wife 
takes the married pair to the kohabar— the bride- 
groom in front and the bride behind. Their 
clothes still remain knotted. When they come 
to the door of the kohabar the bride's elder sister 
demands a present {neg) from the bridegroom 
and will not let them in till she receives it. The 
bridegroom's father stands there and gives a 
present through the barber's wife from 4 annas 
to 5 rupees. Then she lets them go in. The walls 
of theAo/kiiar are decorated, not in any particular 
pattern, with red earth {gcru), and a piece of cloth 
is spread inside. The barber's wife takes the pair 



m and makes them sit down. A little^A* is produc- 
ed in a thali. The bridegroom throws the ghi 
against the wall of the kohabar. This is called the 
ghiddranctnemoTiy. Then the barber's wife unties 
their clothes and spreads a cloth on a stone or 
piece of wood. The nain says to the bridegroom 
;* salute your mother-in-law." This is done in a 
jesting way. Then the girl's mother comes in. 
The bridegroom saldms to her. She gives her 
son-in-law a present. After this the bridegroom 
returns with his friends to the janw^ns^ ; and 
the bride leaves the kohabar and sits in another 
room. Then the batdtis are entertained at the 
bride's house on barta, bhdt, puris, vegetables, 
fich^r, &c. The bride's Brdhman and her father 
go with a lota of water to the janwdnsd, and 
with the words aiyas bij'ay invites them to dinner. 
Only the baratis go to the bride's house, and 
wash their feet and eat under the shed. Then 
they return to the janwdnsd. The bride's father 
or some relation takes food for him to the jan* 
wdmd. Next morning is the khichari khilai. The 
bridegroom with a couple of- friends goes to the 
bride's house and eats khichari. At first he re- 
fuses to eat until he gets a present from his 
father-in-law. He then returns to the janwdnsd. 
If the bride's father is well off he gives the 
bardtis another feast, and next morning they 
depart. If both are nubile they go off" together 
on a doli or chaupahla. If they are too young, they 
have the gauna in the third, fifth, or seventh year. 
When the barat is starting the bride's father, 
barber and Brdhman make over the dowry to 
the father of the bridegroom. Then the barat 
goes home and that day all the baratis eat at the 
bridegroom's house, and go home next day. 
Persons asked to the marriage give some grain, 
&c., which is returned on similar occasions. 

There is no pregnancy ceremony. When the 
time of delivery approaches the woman is put 
into the saurhi. Delivery takes place on the 
ground. The Chamarin cuts the cord with a 
sickle and gets a present. She looks after the 
mother and child for six days. Food is sent 
to her from the house kitchen. She also gets 
suthaura made of sonth, gur and ghi. On the 6th 
day mother and child are bathed and the Chama- 
rin dismissed. Then for six days the barber's 
wife anoints them with oil and ubtan. They are 
bathed on the 12th day. This is the harahi. On 
this the child and its mother join the family. On 
the 6th and 12th day the house is cleaned and all 
the earthen vessels replaced. On the 12th day the 
clansmen are fed. After six months is the pasni. 
From that day the child is fed on grain. On 
that day, too, the child is named. The Brahman 
fixes the name from his books, and on that day 
the clansmen are fed. The dead are cremated. 
This is done at the marghat. The third day the 
bones are collected, taken to Benares and depo* 
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sited in the Ganges. Poor people throw them 
into an adjoining stream. The son or brother 
of the dead man fires the pyre. The man who 
fires the pyre goes about with a lota and knife in 
his hands, cooks for himself and touches no one. 
They have no ghant ceremony. After ten days 
the clansmen assemble by a stream and shave 
head, beard and moustaches. No one, whose 
father is alive, shaves his moustaches. This day 
is called ghdt and the brotherhood are fed. Raw 
grain is given to the Brdhman and offerings {ddn 
pun) are made for the dead. When the house 
father dies {mukhya) iiis successor is appointed 
by the clansmen on that day. The clansmen tie 
a turban on his head while the Pandit reads 
verses. He, on his appointment, gives a piece of 
pdn to each of the clansmen. — W, Crookc. 

58. Punjab. — Rates for making Jewellery. 
— Of the sarvaf and his profits I shall be noting 
further below ; in Lahore his profit is put down 
at an anna in the rupee or 6| per cent. The 
goldsmith's profit appears to vary in gold from 
4 to 8 annas a told^ or about i to 2 per cent., and 
in silver from ^ anna to i anna, or about 3^ to 6\ 
per cent. For instance, if the sarrdf provides gold 
at Rs. 24-8 a told^ the goldsmith would charge, 
say, Rs. 24-12, or 25; and for silver provided at 
Re. 1-1-9 V^T^told, he would charge, say, Re. 1-2-3, 
or Re. 1-2-9. Then, again, if the purchaser pro- 
vides his own material in the shape not of metal 
bought from the sarrdf but of old ornaments to be 
recast, then the goldsmith is considered entitled 
to a due of 4 rattis per told of silver and i ratti per 
told of gold ; which he will take by retaining ^th 
part by weight of the ornament if it is of silver 
and ^th if it is of gold^ Such at least is stated 
to be the custom in Gujr^nwdla, and it is pro- 
bably acted on with local variations elsewhere. 
And besides the legitimate profit procured in this 
way, the goldsmith has always open to him the 
profit to be gained by surreptitious alloying and 
the like, regarding which complaints are only too 
common. 

59. Eastern Districts — N. - W. P. — 
Sweeper's Marriages.— The marriage customs 
of Shaikh Mehtars are attempts to follow, as 
closely as possible, the Musalmdn course (shadi) 
of nuptial contract (nikdh) and dower {mahr 
bdndhnd). With respect to Hindu sub-castes, it 
is to be remarked — 

(i) that there is no special age for marriage ; 

(2) that second marriages (sagdi) are lawful, 

both for men and women ; 

(3) that divorce is permitted only where the 

defaulting party has been pronounced 
guilty and punished by the council of 
clansmen (panchdyat) ; 

(4) that all acts of adultery, even when the I 

offenders are detected in the commis- 



sion, can be atoned. I propose now to 
consider the actual ceremonies with 
which a wedding is celebrated through 
the following stages : — 
(i) bichanlya, (6) dwdrbdr, 

(2) lagan, (7) pdrupiya, 

(3) machdf (8) gathbandhan, 

(4) bdrdt, (9) bkarimi, 

(5) janwdnsd , (10) bidd , 

(11) chauthi, 

(a.) Bichanlya, — Amongst the Hind(i sub- 
castes, a match-maker (agud) spoken of by Lal- 
begis as the go-between (bichanlya) is selected 
by either party. A marriage-fee, settled by the 
match-makers, may be given for a bride, but not 
for a bridegroom, except by way of marriage- 
portion {dahej). Where the bride's father is 
wealthy, it is common for him to require or per- 
mit the bridegroom to reside with him Qhar 
ddmdda), 

(6.) Lagan, — The period between the conclu- 
sion of arrangements by match-makers and the 
actual wedding is entitled the courtship (lagan). 
It is inaugurated on the first evening by a dinner 
of raw sugar (gtn) given by the parents of both 
parties jointly, at the bride's dwelling, to all the 
clansmen.—/?. Greeven, 

(To be continued). 

60. The Goldsmith's Instruments. — 
Besides the above the goldsmith has a variety 
of instruments which are practically moulds or 
instruments of the form to which the metal is 
to be shaped : such as the pansa or bell-metal 
cube on which he shapes iopis^ katoris, ghungrust 
etc. ; the kalhata or wooden cylinder for framing 
kards, baldsy etc.; the makhdl or collection of 
moulds for rounding beads, etc. ; the katka killi 
or tapering wooden cylinder about which wire 
is wound ; the mathni (round), kabia (hexagonal), 
gazi (for making hooks), athulna (round), balmi 
(for grooves), moti^ patrini, or patami kandali^ or 
kandwdli, jaibist, taliddna, iirknty challaddr molL 
kangalola^ maroriddr, phorwan^ bhedi, ddruwad and 
darikdnsi, and so forth. His thappds or dies are 
distinguished according to the object they are in- 
tended to produce, as the thappd churi, the thappi 
angiithia, challa, mundri^ tdwiz, chekt^ kara, chotiphul, 
wdlitakhtidn, tawitri^ bhawatta, jambor^ trcdhdra, tika 
tildi, kadhi and other thappds innumerable. The 
words katori, kimchi^ tawai and arore are also given] 
in various districts as the names of instrumeDtsI 
used by the goldsmith, but I have no informatioa 
as to their use and properties. The instrument* 
used in the more elaborate processes of kandlH 
drawing aud the like, are noticed in Mr. Badem 
Powell'5 book ; the wire-drawing machine then 
described differs a little from that used in Hissai; 
and there are perhaps other instruments also ii 
which local variations from the types described 
by Mr. Powell may be found. 
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Most of the goldsmith's instruments are made 
ol koHsi or bell-metal, though iron instruments too 
are often used. They are generally, I fancy, 
made up in the larger towns only ; those used in 
Kulu, for example, are brought by Nydryds from 
Amritsar. The kuthdli or crucible which figures 
so prominently in the processes of alloy and 
purification described below, is made of cotton or 
munj-ends, and chalk or good clay pounded to- 
gether and beaten on to a piece of wood known 
as the ganath. The general name for the gold- 
smith's implements in Kulu is shandar ; and his 
tool-bag is known as shandra Idti, In Dera- 
Ismail-Khan and elsewhere the goldsmith keeps 
his instruments in a wooden almirah with draw- 
ers, and his spare gold and silver he puts in a 
box (peti) with compartments, which he takes 
home with him from his shop every evening. 
He also has some spare brass wires for tying the 
joints of hollow ornaments, and some little 
boxes {dihhi) containing cotton to put gold and 
silver into. These, with his wood, charcoal angUhi, 
and the implements abovementioned and the 
materials about to be noticed, constitute his whole 
equipment. 

61. Mirzapur — The Customs of the Du- 
sadh Tribe as told by themselves. — There 
are seven sub-divisions — Dusddh, Khatik, Pdsi, 
Pahri, Kuchaniya, Kujra, Dharkdr, These sub- 
divisions are endogamous. They cannot marry 
first cousins, but beyond that marriage is allowed. 
The father of the boy goes in search of the wife, 
or sends the boy's brother-in-law or maternal 
uncle for that purpose. When the envoy reaches 
the girl's house he makes a salutation (pdelagi) 
and smokes tobacco. Negotiations commence. 
When the girl's father agrees to the proposal he 
receives a present of Rs. 2. This is known as 
hitdi (hit = a connection) and the envoy goes 
home and invites the girl's father to his house. 
He is entertained with food and tobacco. A 
Brdhman is called and a lucky time (saiat) for the 
marriage ascertained. Then the Pandit fixes 
the day for the anointing {tel haldi). Five days 
before this is the mat mangara : and the marriage 
shed (marwa) is erected. This is done by the 
brother-in-law {hahnoi), i.e., the husband of the 
sister of both bride and bridegroom. If there is 
no bahnoi the uncle (phupha) does it, and receives 
as his fee a dhoti eight cubits long. The poles 
are made of the wood of the siddh tree and the 
roof of bamboo. The shed has nine poles— one 
in the centre and eight round it. It is all tied up 
with the fibre of the bagdi. The poles have each 
a lamp (chirdgh) fixed on them and are orna- 
mented with mango leaves. There are at least 
eight or nine lamps. Images of parrots made of 
the wood of the cotton tree {semal) are placed in 
the shed. If they cannot get semal they are 
inade of the stem of the castor oil plant (renr). 



No special number of parrot images is prescribed. 
The carpenter makes few or many according as 
he is paid. Under the centre pole is placed a 
pice (dabbal) and a packet of pdn. These are put 
in a little earthen pot and buried under the pole. 
Beside the pole is put a water pot (kalsa) which 
is filled with water, and all round it is smeared 
with cow dung in which grains of barley are 
fixed. On the top is placed a platter (dauna) 
made of leaves of the sdl or dhdk tree. This is 
filled with rice and a light is lit on the top. No 
iron implements or weapons are put in the shed ; 
but they put a grindstone, pestle and flour mill 
there. On the day of the mat mangara five or six 
women of the tribe go to the village clay pit (mat 
khdn). The bridegroom's sister digs some earth 
and receives as her fee a couple of pice. This 
earth she brings home in a fold of her loin cloth 
and mixes it with other earth and makes two fire 
places. On one of these fire places under the 
shed rice is parched, and the other is made with 
holes for three pots, and on it the marriage feast 
is cooked. This cooking begins on the day of 
the mat mangara. From that day both bride and 
bridegroom are anointed with oil and turmeric. 
First a Brdhman sprinkles a little on their bodies 
and then one of the relations does the rubbing. 
This is done morning and evening for five days. 
When the procession starts the bridegroom is 
dressed in a yellow loin cloth and red jacket. 
His turban is red ; and on it is the nuptial crown 
(maur). The Chamar provides him with a pair of 
new shoes. He goes on foot to the bride's door 
and thence to the door of the landlord of the 
village. Thence the procession goes to the halt- 
ing place (janwdnsd). There is no worship at the 
door of the bride (dudr pUja), When the bride- 
groom arrives at the halting place the husband 
of the bride's sister or her maternal uncle goes 
and feeds him on curds and coarse sugar. For 
this the boy's father gives him a fee of two annas. 
This is known as bhdji khawdi. His father and 
friends then bring the boy to the marriage shed : 
the barber's wife brings out the bride. She is 
seated left of the bridegroom on a leaf mat in the 
shed. Both face east. Then the Brdhman reads 
some verses and the barber's wife knots their 
clothes together. In the knot is placed a pice 
and a bit of betel- nut. This is the perquisite of 
the barber's wife when the knot is opened. The 
bride is then given away (kanydddn). Then the 
bridegroom rubs the parting of the bride's hair 
with red lead. He does this with his right hand» 
he facing west and she facing east. Then they 
walk five times round the shed while the girl's 
brother pours parched rice on their hands as 
they go round. They both hold a small winnow- 
ing fan (su/), and into this the rice is poured five 
times and it is allowed to fall on the grounds — 
W. Crooke. 

(To be continued). 
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62. Purification of Gold and Silver from 
Alloy. — The sort of process above described has 
this disadvantage that the metal forming the 
alloy is practically lost. Accordingly recourse is 
very commonly had to the following practice. 
The alloyed gold is mixed with silver either in 
equal quantities or i told of gold to 2 of silver. 
The mixture is either cut into small pieces and 
placed in water or is melted and thrown into 
water where it sinks to the bottom in separate 
small particles. These pieces or particles are 
then put into a porcelain bowl containing acid 
and the pure gold falls in black grains to the 
bottom. Water is added and the liquid is care- 
fully poured away, leaving the pure gold, which 
can then be melted into a nugget at pleasure. 
The acid used is a nitric or nitromuriatic acid. 
In Jullundur the ingredients are powdered nitre 
and kahi mitti (an earth) containing iron as a 
sulphate; and in Kohdt they are alum, nitre 
(qalmi shora) and kahi mitti. In Dera-Ismail-Khan 
the ingredients of the acid there known as farnki 
iezdb are given as nitre and kasis or kahi mitti. 
This process is that employed by the Nydryds : it 
is specially used in Dera-Ismail-Khan for ex- 
tracting pure gold from old ornaments, and the 
gold thus extracted is known as tesdhi. The 
silver in this process is recovered from the acid 
by putting in copper plates to which it adheres 
in powder ; the powder is shaken off and collect- 
ed in a cloth. 

A third process is used in Amritsar and ap- 
plied in Jhelum to gold obtained from sand 
known as Gohri gold by which the gold is fused 
with borax and purified by the application of 
calomel and corrosive sublimate (ras-kapur). 

63. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Mar- 
riage Customs of Sweepers.— (Continued from 
para. 59). (c ) Machd, — The next essential is to 
erect a marriage-pole (machd), consisting of a 
plough-shaft (hayas) enwreathed in dub grass 
and mango leaves on the first evening in the 
bridegroom's, and on the second, in the bride's 
court-yard. A night-wake (ratjagd) precedes each 
of these ceremonies, in which the women are 
feasted at the household concerned with pulse 
and rice, and occupy themselves in preparing 
comfits (gulguld) of raw sugar and flour and oil, 
which on the following morning are distributed 
among all the clansmen at their houses. When 
the marriage-pole is erected in the bridegroom's 
court-yard, merely an earthen water pot \gaghar) 
surmounted by a pot with a spout {badhnd) is 
deposited beside it, and, on the same evening, all 
the clansmen, male and female, are feasted with 
rice and sugar and claiified butter. When, 
however, a second marriage-pole is erected, after 
a second night-wake, in the bride's court-yard, 
it has a thatched canopy {chhappar) attached to 



it, and on this occasion and under this canopy 
the actual wedding is celebrated on a lucky date 
(sdit) given by the Brdhman soothsayer. 

(d.) Batdt. — Towards evening all the clans- 
men, both male and female, in procession escort 
the bridegroom, usually on horseback and with 
music, to the bride's dwelling. There is no hard- 
and-fast usage with respect to shape and colour 
of wedding garments, except that both bride and 
bridegroom must carry a head-dress {maur) of 
flowers and palm leaves. — i?. Graven. 
(To be continued). 

64. Sirsa — Marriage Customs of the Bagri 
Jats. — (Continued from para. 981 Vol. I). The 
actual m'arriage ceremony (pher6) always takes 
place at night. The bridegroom and his party 
go to the bride's house and sit down opposite the 
bride's party, while between them squares are 
traced out on the ground. The bridegroom's 
father presents a pair of ear-rings, a nose-ring and 
a pair of shoes for the bride, and when she has 
been washed and dressed, she is brought out and 
seated on a stool {pida), while the bridegroom is 
seated on another near her. The family priests 
of both parties light a sacred fire of jandi wood, 
and the bride's priest fastens the end of the bride- 
groom's wrap (doputta) to the end of the girl's wrap 
(orhna ), tying five pice into the knot. Thus tied the 
boy goes round the fire three times followed by the 
girl, and then she goes round once followed by 
him. They then sit down each on the other's 
stool, and the priests fasten on wedding caps 
(maur and sira) on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and take them into the house. The 
bridegroom is then given rice and sugar to eat, 
and after taking off the wedding cap he returns 
to the janwdnsd, leaving his wrap (doputta) with the 
bride. The boy's priest gets a fee of Rs. 2 and 
the girl's priest Rs. 6 for their share in the cere- 
mony. Next day the bridegroom's party are 
feasted morning and evening at the bride's house 
on rice, sugar and clarified butter. On the third 
day the bridegroom's father gives the bride 
(hindhnl) the presents (hati) he had brought with 
him. A sleeping cot is brought out and over it 
a coloured cloth is stretched, and on this the 
bride's family put 11, or 21, or 31, or 41 suits of 
clothing for the bride, and under it five brass 
vessels — a tray, two jugs of different shapes 
(katora and lota), a jar (tokni) and a ladle (karckki). 
The bridegroom is seated on the cot, and before 
both parties the bride's father puts some money 
in a tray and announces that he has given away 
his daughter with this dowry {ddn) to the bride- 
groom's father, who takes the money and distri- 
butes coppers to the menials and presents to the 
artizans and dependants.—/. Wilson : SettltmnU 
Report, p. i66. 

(To be continued). 
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ANGLO-INDIA. 

65. Famikhabad— Inscription on a Coloners Tomb. — 
A Colonel Guthrie, killed at Thatia about the beginning of 
this century, is described on his tomb as a " Peer of the 
Mogul Empire." This is a better title than C. I. E. — 
A. W. Trelhewy, 

[Can any one give any information about Colonel Guthrie ? 
—Ed.] 

66. The Feringhis of Chittagong.— (Continued from 
para. 11 76, Vol. I). The Feringhis of course profess the 
Christian religion, but from long intercourse with the 
natives the standard has become somewhat debased. 
Their customs at birth are as follows : — On the seventh 
day after the child's birth, the friends of the family, includ- 
ing the Padrino and Madrfna (godfather and godmother), 
who are always engaged some time before, meet and per- 
form the shaiuara. This ceremony is as follows : — A can- 
delabrum with five branches is placed on a table adorned 
with flowers, shells and gold and silver coins near the bed 
of the mother and child. To each candle the sponsors 
assign a name. At dusk the candles are lighted, and 
whichever bums the brightest is selected as the name of 
the child. Presents are then made to the infant, and 
the remainder of the night is spent in feasting. The 
child is baptised on the following day, when the shatuara 
is generally (though not always) given him. If, however, 
a child is christened by another name, his shatuara name 
generally clings to him through after-life. The god- 
parents are expected to make presents to the child every 
year at Christmas, New Year's Day, and Good Friday. 
The 2 1st day on which the child is first placed in a 
cradle, duly consecrated for the purpose, affords another 
occasion for much feasting and merry-making. The 
boring of a child's ears is also a ceremony of some 
importance. It generally takes place at an early age. 
On the day appointed the girl is dressed as a Noiba 
(bride), the ears are pierced with a needle and thread, 
presents are made to her and she is then bathed. The 
day winds up as usual withfeasring and merriment. 
So fond, indeed are they of devising pretexts for con- 
viviality that a similar ceremony is sometimes observed 
when a boy's cheeks come into contact for the first time 
with the barber's razor. — Calcutta Review^ Vol, LI I I., 
p. 86. (To be continued) 

67. Anglo-Indian Records.— It is exactly 61 years 
ago since the authorities of the old India House gave 
orders to classify, bind and catalogue the "Original 
Correspondence from India," with collateral documents 
originating at any place or settlement between England 
and Japan. Seventy-two volumes containing about 
8,500 important documents, extending from 1603 to 
1708, were thus preserved for the use of the historical 
student. Then followed a period of carelessness and 
subsequently of destructiveness, culminating in the 
sale of cart-loads of the India House records as waste 
paper. The reaction against this illiberal apathy was 
gallantly led by Sir George Bird wood about 13 years ago. 
His careful and scholarly report on the older documents 
in the India Office (1879) compelled attention to the 
priceless materials for the history of British enterprise 
beyond the seas which the Secretary of State holds in 
trust for the nation. Mr. Sainsbury, of the Public Record 
Office, also rendered important services, although the fact 
thatmaiiy of the older documents had been lost sight of 
at the time when his calendars were commenced rendered 
them less perfect than they would otherwise have been, 



In 1884 a new office of Superintendent of Records at 
the India Office was created ; Mr. F. C. Danvers was 
appointed as its first incumbent ; and the systematic 
preservation, classification and cataloguing of the histori- 
cal documents illustrating the connection of England with 
India, has proceeded vigorously from that date. 

In a paper read before the Society of Arts in 1890, 
Mr. Danvers gave a comprehensive account of his 
stewardship. His first work was to bring the multitude 
of scattered documents into some sort of order and 
collected form. He then proceeded to arrange, bind 
and report on the more purely historical records relating 
to factories, settlements, or agencies which are no longer 
under the British Government of India. His initial 
report dealt with our early connecrion with Java, Sumatra. 
Borneo, the Straits Settlements, St. Helena, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and certain of the French colonies in the 
East. Mr. Danvers has since completed reports on the 
China, Persian and Persian Gulf records — hitherto 
almost unbroken ground. His reports are indeed more 
than they purport to be, for they contain brief but 
scholariy sketches of the earliest known histories of the 
places to which they refer, and embody the results of 
eight years of patient search through many thousands of 
documents now arranged in 1,043 separate volumes. 
His incidental monographs on " Bengal ; its Chiefs, 
Agents and Governors," from the appointment of Mr! 
James Bridgeman as "Chief of the Factories of Balasore 
and Hugli" in December, 1650, to the extinction of the 
title of Governor of Bengal on the ist of May, 1854, and 
on the quaint chart of the world commonly known as 
'* The Second Borgia Map," are the recognized autho- 
rities in their special side-paths of research. 

But the work which will be most valuable of all to the 
future historian of India is Mr. Danvers's Press List of 
India Office Records^ now brought down from the 
eariiest date to 1630 and including notices of the docu- 
ments extant in India for the same period— a vast cata- 
logue of 2,636 State papers, with their dates, contents 
and references to where they may be found. We under- 
stand that it is proposed not only to continue this list 
for the 17th century, but also to start pari passu similar 
compilation for the i8th century, so as to present the 
complete materials alike for the factory period of the 
East India Company and for the first hundred years of 
what may be called the period of empire of England in 
the East. 

PHILOLOGY. 

68. Rustic Saws and Proverbs.— 
(i.) '' Hdthi no banj\ 
Ukhdri no kheli,'' 
" Merchandise can run to nothing bigger than an 
elephant, and no cultivation can beat sugarcane " 
(2) '' ICdtik H mahte 
Ckait hd mazdui,^^ 
" Head man of the village in Kdtik, and working for 
a day's wage in Chait— " said of zaminddrs in a hard-up 
village. 

(3.) " Mala man (?) se kah rahi 
Kya phirdwe mot 
Teri hirda sanch howe 
Dhan milega toi, 
" The rosary said— What is the use of counting me ? 
If your heart is right, wealth will come to you.* " 
(4.) " Jo lojd ki awadh hat 

Pakuncho nakin kardr : 
Jo lojd ki mudfi hat 
Ogan hard hazdr.^^ 
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" As long as a man's allotted period is running, he may 
not come to an end. As long as a man gets forgiveness, 
he may commit a thousand sins." 

(Note— >(? = jab : lo = tak : jd = jis)— /. 5. Mesion, 

69. Idiom.— Beef is called bard gosht, Hindis being 
unwilling to mention the animal's name in such a connec- 
tion. 

On the contrary, flesh of sheep or goat is called chotd 
gosht.— £•. 0, E. Leggait, 



AGRICULTURE. 

70. Nepal — Land Measures. — (Continued from 
para. 1182). Thtbtgha is used in the measurement of 
plantations by the Parbatis only, by which appellation 
the occupiers of the hilly regions in general, surrounding 
the valley of Nepal, are distinguished from the Newars 
or proper inhabitants of the latter. The sub-divisions of 
the bigka are as follows : — 

2 hdths or cubits square = i renu, 
9 renus = i dhur of Bengal. 

i8f dhUrs = i muri, 

4 mMs (or 75 dhurs) = 3} cottahs. 
2 1 J muris nearly or 20 cottahs =■ i bigha. — 
Colonel Kirkpatrick : Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepal, p. 95, sq, 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

71. Jahangir'8 Game Bag.— In his memoirs (p. 1827), 
Jahangfr writes :— I was anxious to ascertain the num- 
ber of animals which I had killed, and I ordered the 
newswriters, the clerks of the Hunting Department and 
the drivers, to send me reports of the animals shot by me 
during my hunting expeditions. This was done, and it 
was found that from 988 Hijri, when I was 12 years old, up 
to the present year (1027 H.), which is the 50th lunar 
year of my age, the total number of animals killed 
during my hunting parties amounted to 28,532. Of this 
number I have myself killed 17,167 with guns and other 
weapons, w-ar., tigers, 86 ; bears, leopards, foxes, 
otters, hyaenas, 889 ; large stags (maka), 35 ; black deer, 
chikaras, spotted deer {chital), wild goats, etc., 1,670 ; 
nilgais, 9 ; quj goats, red deer, 215 ; wolves, 64; wild 
buffaloes, 36 ; boars, 90 ; zangs(?), 26 ; wild quj, goats, 

22 ; arghalis {Ovis Argalx), 32 ; wild asses, 6 ; hares, 

23 : total number of quadrupeds killed by me, 3,203. 
Pigeons, 10,348 ; lagurs (a kind of falcon), 3 ; vultures, 

2 ; quliwaj, chu^hds, qutdn, miash juzes, 79 ; sparrows, 
41; wood pigeons, 25 ; owls, 30 ; waterfowls, 150 ; crows, 
3,276— total of birds, 1 3,954 '- alligators, 10 ; grand 
total of animals, 17,167. He never hunted elephants 
and did not care for shooting waterfowl. 

7a. Find-8pot8 or provenance of Coin8.--Collectors 
of ancient coins are very numerous in India. Even if 
they do not know very much about the pieces they col- 
lect, they can do useful service by recording the localities 
in which coins of various kinds are found, and the 
columns of this periodical are a very suitable place for 
notes of the kind. Copper coins arc very rarely found 
far from the place where they were minted, and accurate 
records of the localities where they are found would be 
very useful in determining the sites of the old mint cities, 
and the boundaries of the dominions of various dy- 
nasties 



Some years ago about two hundred specimens of 
common types of the Indo-Scythian copper coinage in 
a worse condition were found in the Basti district, an 
indicative, though not a conclusive proof, that the Indo- 
Scythian rule extended so far east about A. D. 100. 

The comparatively large number of Gupta copper 
coins found at or near Ajodhya, makes it almost certain 
that that city was a mint city of the Gupta dynasty about 
A, D. 400. 

Information is wanted as to the find-spots of the Satrap 
coins (Rdmadata, Rajubul, etc.), of the Indo-Sassanian 
series, and, generally, of the pice— Muhammadan coin- 
ages. — V. A, Smith. 

73. Bactrian Coins in the Hamirpur District.— 
A pot of Bactrian coins in good preservation was found 
in a field of Mauza Pachkhura Buzurg, Pargana Sumcr- 
pur, Hamirpur District, in the year 1877. 

The coins recovered from the finder comprised four 
circular hemidrachmas of ApoUodotus, 29} square bemi- 
drachmas of the same king, three circular hemidrachmas 
of Eukratides, 2oi circular hemidrachmas of Antima- 
chus Nikephoros, and about 40 coins of Menander, of 
various types. 

The treasure contained no new types, and the most 
remarkable thing about it is the locality in which it was 
found. I do not remember any other instance of Bac- 
trian coins being found south of the Jumna, and coins 
of Eukratides have, I believe, never been found outside 
the Punjab except on this occasion. According to 
Gardner {Catalogue of Greek and Scyihic Catns\ the 
approximate dates of these kings are as follows: — 

Eukratides ... ... -5. C 180. 

Antimachus Nikephoros ... I 

Appollodotus ... ... I-^. C. no. 

Menander ... ...J 

Menander appears to have been the latest He is sup- 
posed to have advanced as far as the Jumna, and the 
coins may have been brought to Hamirpur by his sol- 
diers.— K A, Smith, 



74. Lead Coina.— No one else has answered my query 
(ante para. 411, page 54,) whether lead has been used as 
the material of any Indian coinage other than that of the 
Andhra Dynasty of Telingana, but I can now give a 
partial answer myself I find that lead coins have been 
issued by the English in India. For a knowledge of this 
curious fact I am indebted to the History of the Coin- 
age of the Tertitories of the East India Comj^ny in 
the Indian Peninsular : and Catalogue of the Coins in 
the Madras Museum, with twenty plates, by Edgar 
Thurston, Superintendent, Government Central Museum, 
Madras, 1890. 

The charter granted by Charles II., dated 5th October, 
1677, empowered the East India Company to coin at 
Bombay money under the names of rupees, pices and 
budgrooks. Yule and Bumell in their Glossary, explains 
this odd-looking word "budgrook" as being a corra])- 
tion of the Portguese bazarucco, " a coin of low denomi- 
nation, and of varying value and metal (copper, tin, lead, 
and tutenague), formerly current at Goa and elsewhere 
on the Western Coast, as well as at some other places 00 
the Indian seas. It was also adopted from the Portu- 
guese in the earliest English coinage at Bombay. In 
the earliest Goa coinage, that of Albuquerque (1510), 
the leal or basarucco was equal to two teis^ of whidi rdi 
there went 420 to the gold cruzado?^^V. A. Smith, 
(To be continued). 
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POPULAR^LIQION. 

75. Mirzapur — Rural Shrines on the 
Riwa Frontiers. — The ordinary rural shrines 
here are almost invariably of two kinds: the 
trakm and the haghaiU; the former being found in 
the more Brahmanized, and the latter in villages 
where the aboriginal population predominates. 
Thus, in the village of Songarha, where the 
zamind&rs are Br&hmans, there is a brahm, an 
oblong platform of earth, in the open field with 
its greatest length from north to south. This is 
in honour of one Hardeo Lil, a Brdhman, who 
died no one knows how or when. There is no 
special festival, but any one who thinks it worth 
while believing in him (jckar man hoi)^ pours a 
little milk or curd on it, lights a lamp, and ofiers 
a burnt-ofiering {hom). Further in, among the 
Kaimiir hills at Dibhor, is the baghautt which is 
worshipped principally by Kols. It is a mere 
nide mass of earth and stones under a nim tree. 
A bamboo with a red flag is fixed up, and the 
devout, when so disposed, o£fer rice and pulse 
(kkichari). It is in honor of one Hemrdj Kol, 
who is said to have been once killed by a tiger 
(hdgh) ; hence the name of the shrine. But no 
one can teU anything more about him. — IV. 
Crooii, 



76. Burmah — Use of Candles in Wor- 
ship.— The Burmese make ornamental candles 
in yellow wax, which they burn before the pago- 
das. There are seven sorts of such candles, and 
each is of a diflferent pattern. The seven pat- 
terns are, however, fixed, and there is a special 
candle for each day of the week. 

Does such a custom exist elsewhere among 
peoples who use candles for religious purposes ? 
— R. C. TitnpU : Rangoon. 

77. Bibi Kamalo, the Saint—An Exor- 
cisor of Ghosts. -— The husband of the Saint 
Bibi Kam&lo got tired of her and tried to slip 
away. He walked until nightfall when he fell 
asleep, but when he woke in the morning he 
found himself back with his wife. He tried this 
twice more with ttie same result. Ttie saint 
seems to have been of most unperturbed temper. 

Sdra Kdkojal gaya, 

Bibi Kamdlo soil tahi. 
'* When the whole of Kiko was on fire the saint 
slept soundly." Her spirit is said to haunt the 
place, and people from all the country round, 
Hindis as well as Muhammadans, come to her 
shrine to propitiate her. All who are haunted 
by ghosts or with the evil spirits of persons who 
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have died a violent death, ccme to pray at her 
shrine, and generally stay 20 or 40 days. The 
rubbing of oil taken from the inscription in her 
shrine, which is always kept smeared with it, is 
believed to cure them. — Cunningham: Atchceological 
Reports, vol, XVI, p. 38. 

78. Benares — The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Pir,— (Continued from para. 10). It must 
not be supposed that the original Shia quintette 
is still worshipped. On the other handi the 
members have been re-placed by local heroes, of 
course varying in every district. I annex five lists 
current in Benares alone : — 





I. 




11. 


(I-) 


Gh^i Miyin 


(I.) 


Ghdzi Miydn. 


(2.) 


Amini Sat! 


(«•) 


Amind Sati. 


(3) 


Suthin. 


(3-) 


Suthdn. 


(4-) 


Ajab S&14r. 


(4) 


Ajab SkXkx. 


(5.) 


Palihir. 


(5) 


Buahnd. 




III. 




IV. 


(I.) 


Ghdzi Miydt 


«. (I.) 


Gh^zi Miyin. 


(2) 


Amini Sati. 


(*.) 


Amin^ Sati. 


(3) 


Buahn4. 


(3-) 


Palihdr. 


(4) 


Bhairo. 


(4) 


Kdlkd. 


(5-) 


Bande, 


(5) 


Shahz^. 




(I.) 


V. 

Ghizi Miydn. 




(2) 


Suth^n. 






(3-) 


Ajab SiXkx. 




(4) 


Buahnd. 






(5.) 


Bahlano. 





List No. I is best supported by songs and 
traditions. 

Ghdzt Miydn is the centre around which the 
heroic legend revolves. As a matter of history, 
he was the nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, and, 
having fallen at the battle of Bahraich, was 
revered under the title of " Prince of Martyrs*' 
(Sultdnu-shudahi). The outlines of his history, 
as chronicled in popular treatises, such as the 
Mfr'at-i Mas'udi, are observed to this extent 
that an annual pilgrimage (medni) departs from 
Adampiira in time to visit Bahraich on Jeth 
Sudi 6th, in order to commemorate the hero's 
marriage with o£ferings of miniature " bedsteads 
and settles" (palang p<ahi) supposed to repre- 
sent the wedding presents. In Benares, however, 
he has become associated with a local tradition, 
which I repeat subject to my remarks as worded 
in this para^— ft. Greeven. 

(To be continued.) 

79. Mirzapur— The Song of the Capture 
of the Agori Fort on the river Son.— 

Sattar Sana athdsi k4 sammat men Kdshi raj hhup 
Barvand Sink Sain sdj dyo hat, 

Golan ie topan ke toreo Agori garhain Bdbn ffaijndth 
Sinh bir sang bhdyi h^i^. 



Gautam bal dekhikai ajit bhUp Riwdn dal Sona ko 

pdr huai swadesa jdyi chhdyo hai. 
Dasai din larain bhirain tablo Agori garhain mdr- 

kai, gumdnin ko Gautam bhagdyo hai. 

In the Sambat year 1788, Balwant Sinh of 
K^shi arrived with his army. With the firing of 
his artillery he bombarded the Agori Fort. The 
hero BibvL Baijndth Sinh was in his company. 
Perceiving the strength of the Gautam, the army 
of the Rdja of Riwd was unable to cross the 
river Son, and was obliged to return to its own 
country. The battle lasted for ten days : at last 
the Gautam defeated' their opponents and made 
them retire.— Translated by Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri 
from a song given by a Bhdt of Miraapur. 

80. Khonds— Worship of the Destructive 
principle. — In another district another power or 
influence is worshipped, which is said to have 
arisen from the earth in the form of a piece 
of iron, and which may be regarded as the 
•* destructive principle." It is firnily believed 
that the tree under which the deity is placed 
must die ; that the water in which he is laid must 
be dried up ; that the priest in his service cannot 
expect to survive four years, while he cannot 
decline the fearful oflBce. — Capt. Macphirson'i 
Report quoted in Calcutta Review, vol. V,p. 58. 

81. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— The 
Dewali Festival.— There are three sacred nights 
observed by Hindus — Kdlrdtri on the amdwas or 
new moon of Kdrtik, the Mohrdtri on the 8th 
of the dark half of Bhddon and the Mahdrdtri or 
Shivar^tri on the 13th of the dark half of Phdgun. 
All good Hindus should watch on these three 
nights. Brdhmans worship Durgd all night. The 
mantra used is — 

Kdlrdtri, Mahdrdtri, Mohrdtri seadhdruna, 

Tuang, sri tuang, ishwari tuang, hi tuang Bodk 
lachana. 
The meaning of which is " O Durgi ! disperser 
of the troubles of the Kalrdtri, Mahdrdtri and 
Mohrdtri : you are our protector." Other castes 
engage in music, dancing and gambling. It 
is said that an astrologer ones foretold to a 
certain Rdja that on the new moon of Kdrtik his 
fate (kdl) would appear at midnight in the shape 
of a snake: that the way to avoid this was 
that he should order all his subjects on that 
night to keep their houses, streets and lanes 
clean ; and that during that night there should 
be a general illumination ; that the king, too. 
should liglit a lamp at his door— one in his house 
and four at the corners of bis couch : to sprinJjd 
parched rice and sweetmeats everywhere : and 
that when the lamp at his door went out, he wa« 
to understand that his fate had arrived: that 
then he would becoi^e insepsible : and that 1)4 
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was to tell the Rini to sing the praises of the 
snake when he arrived. The king obeyed these 
instnictions. When the snake was received in 
this way by the Rdni, he was pleased and told her 
to ask anything she pleased. She asked for long 
life for the Rija, The snake replied that it was 
oat of his power to grant this, but that he would 
make arrangements with Yama Raja, the lord of 
death, for the escape of the king : that she was 
to watch the corpse of the kin^ as it lay on the 
coucL Then the snake carried off the spirit of the 
R£ja to Yama Rdja. When the papers of the 
king's life were produced before Yama, his life 
was denoted by a cypher, but the snake put in 
a 7 before this, thus raising his age to 70 years. 
Then Yama RIja said:— "This person I find has 
still 70 years to live. Take him back at once." 
Then the snake brought back the king's soul and 
restored it to his body, when he revived and lived 
for 70 years more. This feast was then established 
in honour of this event.— BA4» Pdrtdp Tiwdri: 
Ckunar. 

(To be continued. 

S3. A City tamed over by a Saint's 
corse— Bibi Kamalo.— Bibl Kam^lo is said to 
have come to Kdkoin the time of R^ja Kanak and 
his wife Rdnl Hansa. The Rdja was a Buddhist ; 
but, in spite of his religion, he is believed to have 
sent some food made of rats' flesh to Bf bi Kamdlo. 
When the dish arrived the rats became alive, and 
the holy woman cursed the Rdja. At once the 
.city was turned upside down and the Rdja was 
buried in the ruins. — Cunningham: Archaological 
Eiport5,voLXVI,p.3S. 

83. Mirzapur— A Mystical Religious Song 
recited by Baldeo Prasad, Village Ac- 
countant of Haliya.— 

Nar jdnai amar yak kdya : 

Ek kuand pdnchon panihdri ; 

Pdnchon sichat dpan bdri : 

Suhhi gayal kuand, ukatk gayal bdri : 

Bikasi ckalain pdnchon panihdri ; 

Nar jdnai amar yah kdya : 

Tdl sUkke, kavala kubhildnB^ 

Uri gai hansa, maram nakinj'dnS : 

Nar jdnai amar yah kdya, 

Sahasra hain guriya, akasuri rdt, 

Ndm na bhajiyo, Dds Kabira, 

Man thinks this body to be immortal. 

There is a well in which there are five water- 
drawers : 

The five are watering their own garden. 

When the well dries up the garden is ruined. 

The five water-drawers retire smiling. 

Man thinks this body immortal. 

The tank dries up, the lotus withers : 

The swan flies ofl and knows not the secret. 



Man thinks this body immortal. 
There are a thousand performers, but only a 
single night to act in. 

O Kabir Das ! you did not repeat the name ! 
The interpretation of this is said to be as fol- 
lows: — The well is the human body: the five 
water-drawers the five organs of sense : the five 
gardens the five organs of the body: the tank 
the body : the lotus its heart : the swan the soul : 
the thousand performers worldly cares : a single 
night the limited period of age : the name, that 
of God.-W^. Crooke. 

84. Khonds— Petichism.— In the district 
of Naus^gar a new deity has of late been adored, 
concerning whom the present Patriarch states 
that he manifested himself in a material form 
on the occasion of his own marriage. The god 
was found in the large dish of rice which, accord- 
ing to custom, his wife's mother at that cere- 
mony placed upon his head. Its material is 
declared to be neither gold, silver, wood, iron, 
stone, or any other known substance. It is 
deposited in a small building or shrine under the 
guardianship of a Hind(i priest, who is enter- 
tained for this service.— Cfl^^. Macphcrson's Report 
quoted in Calcutta Review, vol. V, /. 57. 

85. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Pir.— (Continued from para. 78). Anxious 
tidings were carried into Ghazni, that the armies 
which, under Muzaffar Kh^n, were defending 
the Faith by fire and sword in Hindtistdn, were 
being overpowered by the infidels. Then Sultdn 
Mahmiid commanded S^hu SaUr, to whom he 
had married his sister Mamld, to advance to the 
rescue of the Faithful. On that evening Sdh(i 
S^l^r was wandering through his woodlands. 
*« Little reck I," he cried bitterly, " that I should 
fall in battle. Yet fain would I that Mamld had 
given me an heir. Then my lamp were not 
quenched nor my house darkened. But it 
hath pleased God that she is barren. There 
is no God but God." Suddenly there arose from 
the shadows an aged stranger with a silver 
beard and green raiment. ** My son," he spake, 
handing him an apple. " God hath heard thy 
prayer. Take this apple. Half shalt thou eat 
and half thy wife. Verily she shall conceive and 
bring forth a son, who shall beat the gong of 
religion throughout the corners of Hindiistdn ! " 
With these words he vanished. Then Sih6 SiAkt 
divined that it was Hazrat Khizr ; and on the 
same evening he shared the apple with Mamld, 
who, nine months later, became a mother at 
Garg^njan. That child was Ghazi Miydn. Up 
to his twelfth year, Ghdzi Miydn was spending 
a happy childhood at^ Gargdnjan. On a sudden, 
he became enwrapt in anxious musing, which 
Maml4, with a mother's instinct, attributed to 
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passion for some woman, or the malign influence 
of a demon. " Mother," said Ghazi Miydn, in 
reply to her questions, ** I have dreamt that the 
^are Lilli hath been born in my uncle's domi- 
nions. Well, I know that it is written in my 
destiny that I alone shall bestride her back, and 
till then I shall know no repose." Seeing that 
he was wasting with longing for Lilli, Maml^, 
having despatched a letter by the scribe Nauld 
Qdsim to her brother, travelled on a litter to his 
capital at Ghazni, where he received her joyfully, 
saying :— 

" All hail ! my fate doth bud and future wake ; 

My thanks, dear sister, that this path didst 

take"(0. 
None the less, when she pleaded for Lilli, he 
swore by Alldh that, though he would b^tow 
on her whole herds of camels and elephants^ and 
the choicest chargers of Pagandour (•), he would 
not part with a dirty dish-clout, if it bore the 
name of his cherished Lilli.(^) Then Mamla 
withdrew in anger and invoked curses on her 
brother. 

" Death seize my brother with his lion heart ! 
And, lone and childless, may his widow smart (*) 
For this dishonour on a sister wrought." 
(») The original runs;— 

Khuld karam hakhi mordj'dgdt 
Bhald ki, o hahinjo iu di. 
(•) They are enumerated : — 
** Chord sufaid ndm Darydi, 
Yispar charhe Pit Dargdhi : 
Chord sufaid ndm Bilki, 
Matt scjhalke ddne : 
Chord sufaid sandall chitiyyd, 
Abrag Shdh Burrdgi." 
(•) The original runs: — 

" Lilli kc ndm kd nUd tdga bht nahtn dcngcr 
(♦) The original runs : — 
" Mart hhdi sher jawdn ! 
A ur hhdwaj howc rdr, 
Yisnc ddar bahin ndhin rdkhd.** 

— /?. Greeven. 
(To be continued.) 

86. Nandi, the Sacred Bull at Nimtor.-- 
There is a rudely-sculptured, though well-pro- 
portioned stone bull (Nandi)^ w^ch the sculptor 
has depicted in a seated posture. At present it 
faces this temple. The peasants have a tradi- 
tion that originally the temple descended from 
heaven, and that before visiting earth it moved 
from place to place, and finally took up its station 
at Nimtor. The sculptured Nandi, according to 
general belief, was also itinerant, though its 
wandering!} were often different from that of the 
temple, so that the latter finally arrived at Nim- 
tor long before the Nandi, which is said to have 
come from Giijar^t. — Garrich: Archofohgkal A^- 
fprtf, vol. XXUl.p. 125. 



87. Eastern Districts, N. -W. P. — A 
Song to Mahadeva — Recited by Baldeo 
Prasad, Village Accountant of Haliya, 
Mirzapur District. 

Shanhar Mahddeo deo sewak sur jd kS ; 

Nilkanthay bhasma ang, bdhan bail ati prachand^ 
Gauri ardhang sang, bhang rang chhdke ! 

N if tat nirtat chalat chdl, or he tan zard khdl, fimd 
mdl, Chandra bhdl, drig oisdl bdnki, 

Pdr nahin pdwat sesa, dhiawat sur, nar, imresa I 
Brahma nahin pdwat pdr ; Ndrad drig ihdki. 

Tulasi Dds ati prasanya nirakhi kai mukhdr bind, 
kotipdp chhitijat ndm let wdki, 

O Shankar ! God of gods, all the gods are 
your slaves. Your blue-coloured neck, youi 
body besmeared with ashes, borne on the strong 
bull, your wife Gauri forming half your body and 
you intoxicated with hemp, you dance as you go 
^long ! Dressed in a tawny skin with a rosary 
of skulls, the moon shines on your forehead and 
lovely are your burning eyes. The god of snakes 
cannot tell your merits; gods, men and kings 
meditate on you. Brahma is unable to trace 
your end and Narad*s eyes are tired beholding 
you. Tulasi Dis delights to behold your face : 
merely repeating your name relieves one from a 
million sins. 

88. Human Sacrifice — Lepers. — At 

Katwa, near Calcutta, a leper was burnt alive in 
1812 : he threw himself into a pit 10 cubits deep, 
there being a fire at the bottom : the leper roWei 
himself into it ; but on feeling the fire he begged 
to be taken out, and struggled to get free. Ho 
mother and sister, however, thrust him in again, 
and he was burnt to death : he believed by so 
doing he should be transmigrated into a finer 
body. Lepers have burnt themselves alive at 
Katwa as recently as 1825. About 1810 the 
headless corpse of a man was found in the temple 
of a certain goddess of Serampur, near Katwa : 
it had been offered as a human sacrifice. — Qdcuttt^ 
Review, vol. VI, p, 427. 

89. Sakhi Sarv^ar — The Saint — There 
are traditions regarding the prowess as well 
as the sanctity of the saint. The hill that 
overlooks his tomb is said to have been infested 
by a prodigious giant. This monster was very 
oppressive. He used at night, standing on the 
hill top, to raise aloft a torch in his hand, and 
allure unwary travellers to their destination. 
Against him Sakhi Sarwar and his four com- 
panions waged a religious war. Eventually the 
holy man triumphed. The hill trembled at the 
fall of the giant's frame, but the saint lost bis 

I four beloved friends in the encounter.«*CafesM 
Review, Vol. LX, p. 80. 
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SOCIOLOGY- 

90. Hindu Customs — Account of— By 
Fitch (1583—1591 A. D.)— *' The Brdmens, who 
are their priests, come to the water, and have a 
string about their necks made with great cere- 
monies, and lade up water with both their hands, 
and turn the string first with both their hands 
within, and then one arm after the other out. 
Though it be never so cold, they will wash them- 
selves in cold water or in warm. These gentiles 
will eat no flesh nor kill anything. They live 
on rice, butter, milk and fruits. They pray in 
the water naked, and dress their meat and eat it 
naked, and for their penance they lye flat upon 
the earth and rise up and turn themselves about 
thirty or forty times, and use to heave up their 
hands to the sun, and to kiss the earth with their 
arms and legs stretched out, and their right leg 
always before the right. Every time they lye 
down they make a score on the ground with their 
finger, to know when their stint is finished. The 
Biimens mark themselves in the forehead, ears, 
and throat with a kind of yellow gear (geru) 
which they grind, and every morning they do it. 
They have some old men who go in the streets 
with a box of yellow powder and mark men on 
their heads and necks as they meet them. And 
their wives come by ten, twenty and thirty 
together to the water-side singing, and there 
wash themselves, and then use their ceremonies 
and mark themselves in their foreheads and 
faces, and carry some with them, and so depart 
singing. Their daughters are married at or 
before the age of ten years. The men may have 
seven wives. They are a kind of crafty people, 
worse than the Jews. When they salute one 
another they heave up their hands to their heads 
and say " Rame, Rdimty— Voyage to Ormus and the 
^Ast Indies : Pinkerton's Collection, vol, IX, p, 411. 

91. Mirzapur — Kharwars' Agricultural 
Ceremonies. — Before ploughing and sowing, the 
Kharwdrs ask the Brahman to fix an auspicious 
time (iaiat). On a Friday they run a plough in 
the field five times from east to west and sow 
five handsful of seed-grain. When they are 
burning weeds for manure they get the Baiga to 
set the first pile alight. When they are sowing 
the rice they get the Baiga to go to the field and 
niake an ofiering. For this purpose the culti- 
vator brings to him 5 cakes, i\ sers of paddy, 
some butter and sugar. The Baiga on the edge 
of the field makes a mud granary into which he 
puts a handful of paddy. Then he makes a 
hurnt-oftering with the butter and sugar, and 
takes the cakes and the rest of the grain himself. 
At transplanting, the Baiffa is made to plant five 
seedlings himself, and then the work goes on. 
At harvest he first cuts five handsful from the 



field and then harvest work proceeds. The cut- 
ting must begin on a Monday or Friday, They 
do not keep any part of the field unploughed 
with any religious object. When the new grain 
is ready they make an offering of it to the local 
godiings and ancestral ghosts before they begin to 
eat it. They know of a ghost named the Chordeva, 
who steals the produce of one village and takes 
it into the next.— W^. Croohe. 

92. Punjab— Ornament-making. — A further 
kind of embellishment is applied by another 
separate class, that of the pardazsdz. And the 
polishing will be done often by a class called 
jilakdfs who do nothing else. The line between 
these various branches is, however, by no means 
sharply defined. The murassdkdr, for instance, 
will often emboss and chase ornaments as well 
as set stones. The village goldsmith is generally 
his own setter, embosser, chaser, polisher, &c., 
and sometimes his own wire-drawer or enamel 
worker. Some goldsmiths are often distinguish- 
ed as sddakdrs. The sddakdr is properly a man 
employed on work which has not to be enamelled 
or set with stones ; and in Delhi the word seems 
to have a further signification, implying that the 
sddakdr is occupied only in the more elaborate 
kinds of such work, taking up the process where 
the ordinary sundr leaves it. The enameller, it 
should be observed, stands on a different position 
to that of the chatera or mathera : these latter are 
employes of the goldsmith : the former is dealt 
with direct by the customer : an ornament which 
has to be enamelled is returned to the customer 
by the goldsmith in its unfinished state. 



93. Khasias— Trial by Ordeal . —Law-suits 
were formerly decided in a manner which, were 
it practised among ourselves, would put a stop 
to a good deal of litigation. Plaintiff and defend- 
ant, either in person or through their attornies, 
appeared on the margin of a deep pool into 
which they dived ; whichever of the representa- 
tives of the parties succeeded in keeping longer 
than the other under water, was adjudged to be 
the successful claimant. This mode of decision 
has been long put a stop to, in consequence of a 
case in which both parties remained so long 
under water that neither came up alive. As a 
substitute, gold and silver are thrown into a 
vessel together : into this a man, appointed for 
the purpose, dips his head, and accordingly as he 
brings up gold or silver in his mouth the suit is 
decided.— Cafc«/^a Review, vol, XXXVlU^p. 280. 

94. South Mirzapur — Kharwars— Birth 
Ceremonies. — There is not much difference as 
compared with those of the allied tribes, but 
they take special care not to allow an owl to sit 
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on the thatch, as this makes the child ill. On 
the I2th day all the men of the family as well as 
the new-born baby are shaved. On that day all 
the women of the family get their nails cut by 
the barber and dye their feet with henna. All 
the men and women change their clothes on the 
lath day, and have their old clothes washed. 
The mother is dressed in new clothes dyed with 
turmeric. All the women of the clan who live 
near have their heads oiled and put a patch of 
red lead on their foreheads. After this the 
mother rejoins the family. The men and women 
are feasted. No meat is given. The food con- 
sists of koio^ urad pulse and some vegetables. 
When a girl is born, only the family and a few 
near relatives are fed. For a year the child is 
liable to be attacked by bh(jts: hence for that 
time it is never left alone. When the child is 
six months' old the eldest man in the family 
selects the name. — W. Crooke, 



95. Gold and Silver Wire-making and 
cognate Industries. — Neither Mr. Powell nor 
Mr. Stogdon notice the practice of affixing the 
gold leaf to the ingot by first notching the ingot 
with a file, nor to that of cleaning the gold leaf 
attached with salt and alum and water. In 
Mooltan the kandlakash now work with an English 
machine which requires only three persons — two 
to look after the machine and one to mend the wire 
when it breaks. The Delhi octroi rates are given 
by Mr. Stogdon. The purity of the Lahore handla 
has degenerated since the days when Mr. Baden- 
Powell noticed its special freedom from alloy. 
The Municipal control has been withdrawn ; the 
bandla is no longer taxed ; and it is no longer 
pure : the tdrkashes complain of the lowness of their 
profits and the constant liability of the wire to 
break : the customers who buy the wire and the 
Uaabids who extract the gold and silver from it are 
equally dissatisfied ; and it is stated that a strong 
feeling exists in favor of the taxation, or, at anv 
rate, the official assay of the kandla being renewed. 
There is a story that Government inspection was 
stopped by the circumstance that an inspecting 
D&rogab learnt the i^ani/a-drawing which he was 
set to watch, and practised it to the detriment 
of the trade : the guild sued him and carried the 
case up to the highest Court, by which it was 
finally decided that the assay of kaudlast which 
hitherto had been carried on as a relic of native 
ruler's practice, was outside the scope of the 
function of Government. I have not been able to 
trace any foundation of fact for this story, but it 
is very probably correct in its main features. 
Popular report also says that assay under native 
rule was very strict : a piece of the kandla weigh- 
ing one told was put into a crucible, while into 
another crucible a told of lead was placed : the 



two were subjected to the same heat until the 
told of lead disappeared : the silver was then 
taken out, and if the weight had been reduced by 
more than four ratis, the katidla was passed as 
correct. 



96. Karnal— Betrothal Ceremonies.— Be- 

troth al is called ndta ; the ceremony, sagdi. It 
generally takes place in infancy. When the father 
of a girl wishes to betroth her, he makes enquiry 
for a marriageable boy of good family, the village 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters 
are satisfactory he sends the barber to the hoy's 
village, who puts either a ring or one rupee into 
the boy's hand : this is called ropna ; and if the 
boy's father returns Rs. 1-4, called hidagi, to the 
barber to take to the girPs father, he thereby 
accepts the ofier and clenches the engagement 
This engagement is not a necessary preliminary 
of betrothal ; and is most customary among castes, 
such as the Rdjputs, who marry at a compara- 
tively late age, and who do not wish to go to the 
expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand 
for fear one of the children should die and the 
money be wasted. Among Giijars, on the other 
hand, the above ceremony constitues betrothal ; 
butthe/liais affixed at the time by the Br&hman 
as described below. It is possible for the proposal 
to come from the boy*sside, in which case he sends 
his sister's necklace: and if the girl keeps it, his 
proposal is accepted. But this is only done when 
the families are already acquainted. When it is 
decided to proceed to the betrothal {sdgdi)^ the bar- 
ber and Brihman are sent with the pick ^ndriyal, or 
bne rupee, which has been all night in the milk 
which is set for butter, a loin-cloth (pkh) and a 
cocoanut {ndriyaiy The boy is seated in a chair be- 
fore the brotherhood, theBrdhman putsthe^Cifiaor 
mark upon the boy's forehead and the other things 
into his lap, and coarse sugar(gfir) is divided by the 
boy's father, who takes hold of the hand of each 
near relation in turn and puts some gur into 
it. The boy's father then gives Rs. 1-4 to the 
Brihman and double that to the barber. When- 
ever other people give Rs. 1-4, the Jdts pay Re. i 
and 4 taka, that is, 8 country pice at 5 to the dne. 
This is called neg or Idg, and must be brought t)ack 
to the girl's father : and when so brought back, 
completes the betrothal. Ordinarily no rela- 
tion of the girl may take part in the embassy (Idgi) 
of betrothal ; but Br&hmans send the girl's bro- 
ther-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of 
betrothals between two families (sdntandta) is con- 
sidered very disgraceful, and if done at all, is done 
by a tripartite betrothal—il t>etrothing with B, B 
with C, and C with A. Amon^ J&ts if the boy dies 
his father has a right to claim the girl for bis 
other son : or, in default of another, anv male re- 
lation in that degree. If the girl dies her family 
has no claim.— S^^^^mifi^ Repwi^p. 126. 
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97. South Mirzapur — Ghasiyas — Birth 
Ceremonies. — Their ceremonies are generally the 
8ame as those of the Patiris and Majhwdrs. 
They believe children liable to attacks from bhiits 
up to the 12th day. To avoid this they hang on 
the door a branch of the tendu or ebony, leaves 
of the hcl tree and a piece of iron : a sickle is kept 
in the child^s bed. In the sixth month they have 
the annchikwa ceremony, when the child is fed 
with grain. On this occasion some relation of 
the father selects the child's name. The wife's 
relations have nothing to say to this.— W, Crooke, 

98. Inlay— Electroplating and Enamel.-- 
The process of enamelling (mindkdri) is also des- 
cribed in ** Punjab Manufactures *' at page igt. 
Enamelling on gold and silver in pink, white, 
yellow, green, blue and red, is done at Delhi ; a 
little is done in Hoshidrpur ; in Amritsar it is 
scarcely known. In Dera-Ismail-Khan there are 
four enamellers, two of whom have recently come 
from Mooltan. Mr. Baden-Powell derives the 
word mindkdri, apparently with justice, from the 
Persian word " mina,* blue ; but the local deriva- 
tion at Mooltan is from **nima" (half), because 
the alloy used on the work is said to be half 
silver and half copper. As a fact the mixture in 
Mooltan is generally | silver to J copper ; and 
the alloy is said to be more now than it used to 
be. Kingra and Mooltan seem to be the only 
places where the art is practised to any appre- 
ciable extent ; the work at Maghiina and in 
Hazdra being scarcely worth mentioning. Even 
in Kdngra it is not the exclusive work of the men 
who work at it, for the same man will turn his 
hand to embossing, setting and enamelling. The 
enamel there is applied largely to silver cups 
and card cases. In Mooltan the art is applied 
tothumb-rings, finger-rings, toe-rings, atarddns, sur- 
ntaddns, and square lockets (patridn) ; also to neck- 
laces, buttons, brooches, bracelets, &c., of Eng- 
lish style ; and to dishes of various kinds. 

99- Mirzapur— Pankas— Death Ceremo- 
nies. — Young persons are buried, all others cre- 
mated. The relations of the dead man watch the 
corpse carefully to prevent a ghost entering it. 
In the case of young children they have the 
ceremony on the 3rd day. They shave, wash 
their clothes and feed four clansmen. In the 
case of adults they have the ceremony on the 
loth day, when they shave, wash their clothes and 
feed the clansmen. They give nothing to £rdh- 
mans, have no fixed cremation or burial-ground 
and no annual ceremony. — W» Crooh, 

100. Rarnal— Marriage Ceremonies,— (Con- 
tinued from para. 96;. The day before the pro- 
cession is to start or arrive, as the case may be, 
the manda or mandab is erected. At the boy *s house 



they take five seed stems of the long sarkara grass 
and tie them over the lintel. They dig a hole 
in front and to the right of the threshold, put 
money in it and stand a plough beam straight up 
in it. To this they hang two small cakes fried in 
^hi with three little saucers under and two above 
this, and two pies, all tied on a thread. Finally 
some five beran culms and a dogar or two vessels of 
water, one on top of the other, are brought to the 
mother, attended by singing women, and after wor- 
ship of the potter's wheel {chdk), are put by the 
door as a good omen. At the girl's house the same 
is done ; but instead of burying the plough beam, 
they erect a sort of tent with one central pole 
and four cross sticks, or a stool with its four legs 
upwards, at the top, and on each is hung a brass 
water-pot upside down, surrounding a full one 
in the middle : or a curtained enclosure is made, 
open to the sky, with at each corner a lichi or 
nest of five earthen vessels, one on top of the 
other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. — 
Settlement Report, p, 128. 

(To be continued). 



loi. Punjab— Gold and Silver Leaf as Medi- 
cine.— Gold and silver leaf is also used as a medi- 
cine, being eaten with raisins {munakka)oT pickles of 
apples, halala (Terminalia Chebala, ** Punjab Pro- 
ducts,* page 349), and dmla (Erablica Officiiialis) as 
a kind of tonic. Preparations are also made 
called **ku5htas,** the ingredients of which remain 
a mystery to all but their makers : the pure gold 
kushta is called mirgang, that of silver rupras, and 
that of gold, silver, pearls, copper, slag (sang-basri), 
and other drugs, basant-mitti. The gold or silver 
kushta is used for palpitations, debility, congestion 
of the lungs and what not. Sometimes silver is 
prepared with the aid of sal ammoniac and ak- 
wood fire, or with turmeric and upla fire, about 
Irfl/i of the ashes being eaten with cream or butter. 
These kushtas are sought after, and charged for 
at fancy prices, such as Rs. 200 a told, and the 
like. There seems to be a good deal of rascality 
and quackery connected with the preparation 
and sale of these medicines. Alchemy, too, of 
course, is far from being dead ; and the credulity 
of the people in such matters is unlimited. 



102. Mirzapur — Ghasiyas— Death Ceremo- 
nies. — When a person dies if there is plenty of 
assistance and wood is easily procured they 
cremate the corpse, if not they bury it. There 
is no distinction in the case of men, women or 
children. They usually cremate and bury in a 
place north or east of the village. They have no 
regular cremation-ground (marshal) ; they do all 
the business themselves, and do not call in Br6h- 
mans or Mahdbrdhmans. — W» Crooke. 
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103. Dehra Dun—Marriage Customs. — 
Marriage depends wholly upon pecuniary consi- 
derations. The bride always receives a dower of 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 500, according to the father's 
means, partly in cash, the rest in clothes, furni- 
ture, ornaments, etc. In fact, the bridegroom is 
paid to marry her. This is the custom in the 
valley. In the hills, on the contrary, the bride- 
groom buys her from the father, and she some- 
times fetches a good round sum.— G. R, C. Willi- 
ams : Memoir, p. 43, sq. 



104. Mirzapur—Kharwar's— Death Cere- 
monies. — All corpses are cremated except those 
of children of 3 years and under. They have the 
tribal feast on the 7th day after death, when they 
shave and wash their clothes. This is when a 
corpse is buried. If it is cremated they have the 
ceremony on the loth day. They send for a 
Mahdbrdhman and feed Brihmans on this occa- 
sion. On this day the tribesmen get a feast of 
Itodo rice, nrad pulse and goat's meat. The 
Brihman is fed on cakes (pari) and vegetables. 
The relatives who attend contribute to the feast 
expenses in cash or kind. People who die of 
small-pox or cholera are buried, not cremated. — 
W. Croohe, 



105. Punjab— Miscellaneous Gold and Silver 
Work.— The deotds or idols are profusely orna- 
mented, besides being constructed mainly of the 
precious metals. A dcotd is a collection of a num- 
ber of fairly-carved faces affixed in rows one 
above the other to a large convex copper plate, 
which is unseen, being generally concealed by 
flowers strewn over it, and which is placed in a 
sleeping position in a high-backed chair without 
legs, attached to two long palanquin poles, and 
draped with silks and cloths. Attached to the 
top of the copper plate and standing well above 
the top of the chair is an umbrella-shaped orna- 
ment of gold or silver known as the deotd ra child- 
iar. In the case of the deotds of SeordJ a dense 
canopy of black ydk tail hair is interposed be- 
tween the top of the copper plate and the ckhd- 
tar. The deotds' faces known as *• mohr'* are some- 
times of brass, generally of silver and occasion- 
ally of gold. They are life-size representations of 
the human face. There may be 6, 9, 12 or 16 
faces arranged in rows of two, three or four. 
They all present the same placid expression, and, 
though fairly carved, are not works of high art. 
The chhdtar, however, is a very pretty ornament, 
shaped, as its name implies, like a flattish um- 
brella with pendants of chains and balls hanging 
all round the edge. The top surface is elabo- 
rately embossed with patterns of flowers., &c., 
and a smooth, conical apex is attached to the 
centre of it. The chhdtar is generally renovated, 



or a new one is supplied to the deotd before he 
goes to the annual Dassakra fair at Sult^npur. 
The largest and finest of the Kulu deotds is BijU 
Mahddev, a very handsome piece of workmanship. 
A female idol or devi is generally adorned with 
ornaments such as are worn by women, but 
made on a very large scale. A gold chhdtar 
costs about Rs. 600 : what the value of the ma- 
terials embodied in a deotd (idol) may be it is 
difficult to say ; but even a brass mohr or de^td 
face realizes Rs. 50, so that the total value re- 
presented by the 365 deotds of Kulu must be very 
great. The following musical instruments, used 
in the worship of a deotd, are sometimes of silver, 
though more often of baser metal :— The kamdl, 
a very long, straight trumpet; the narsingha, 
large, curved trumpet. They are not, as a rule, 
chased or ornamental. 



106. Sirsa— Muhammadans — Birth Cere- 
monies. — The midwife (ddi), who is usually a 
Machhin by caste, is given a fixed fee, and the 
Mullah is sent for from the mosque to utter the 
call to prayer bdng (or azdn) into the child's ear. 
Within ten days the child's hair is cut off by the 
barber, and when the mother and child are formally 
bathed, some twenty-one days after the birth, the 
women of the family are summoned together and 
feasted. If the child is a boy he is circumcised 
(hhutna) at about the age of five, before the assem- 
bled relatives, by the family barber.—/. Wilson : 
Settlement Report, p, 171. 



107. Mirzapur— Pankas— A g r i c u 1 1 u ral 
Ceremonies. — At the commencement of plough- 
ing the Pankas make a general contribution in the 
village, out of which the Baiga provides five fowls, 
which he oflfers to the village gods. Before they 
transplant the rice or sowing the spring crop they 
get the Baiga to make a general burnt-offering for 
the village with sugar and butter, and he gets 
some cakes for his trouble. They should begin 
work on a Friday : if for any reason that is im- 
possible they wait till the next Monday. They 
do not start work until the Baiga and zamindar 
set the example. Before winnowing the Baiga 
has to burn an offering of butter and sugar on the 
threshing-floor, and at the same time a goat, 
young pig and a fowl are sacrificed, while a little 
spirits is poured on the ground. They bathe 
before they cut the new grain, and this must be 
done on Monday or Friday. Before spreading 
manure the Bhuiyas make the Baiga burn some 
wood near the village shrine. They have no 
rules about the eating of the new grain. Nor 
do they keep any part of the field barren for the 
sake of the local gods. All agricultural work 
should begin on a Friday.— W^. Crooki. 
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FOLKLORE. 

io8. Prejudice against growing Chillies 
and Tobacco. (Para. 182, Vol I.). Once I asked a 
Murai (one of a class of cultivators who grow 
vegetables) to grow chillies, the seeds of which 
I had procured from the hills, but he excused 
himself from doing so on the ground that it was 
not the custom in his family to grow chillies. 
Some Murdis cannot be persuaded to grow 
tobacco.— PflHtfiV Kdsi Ndth. 



io§. Ark-Vivah (Marriage with a Madar 
Tree (Calotropis).— If a man happens to lose 
one or two wives and is anxious to marry a third, 
the ceremony of his third marriage is first gone 
through with an ark maddr (calotropis) tree before 
he takes a third wife. The family priest takes the 
bridegroom to the fields where there are maddr 
plants and repeats the marriage formula. It is 
generally believed that the maddr plant dies 
shortly after the marriage. This custom is, how- 
ever, confined to some of the higher classes of 
Brahmans.— Panii^ Kdsi Ndth. 



no. Benares— Ramnagar — Death there. 
—Those who die at Rdmnagar, the fort of the 
Mahardja, near Benares, are said to be trans- 
formed into asses. Hence all his family when 
dying are removed to Benares. — Calcutta Review. 
Vol. XXI, p. 203. 

[This is believed to be incorrect. Can any one correct it 
authoritatively ?— Ed.] 



III. Eclipses — Pollution during Bathing. 
—The Hindis believe that all things become im- 
pure during an eclipse. It is therefore that they 
bathe in the beginning, the middle and the end 
of it. Bathing at holy places, such as Benares, 
Hardwdr, Kurukshetra, etc., is considered an act 
of great religious merit. Benares is preferred 
during an eclipse of the moon, and Kurukshetra 
during that of the sun. No sort of food should 
be taken during an eclipse and for about 12 
hours before its commencement. Prepared food 
gets impure during an eclipse. Sweetmeats, 
preserves, pickles, and such like things that 
cannot be thrown away, are kept from such im- 
purity by putting in pieces of kusa grass in 
them.— PamfjY Kdsi Ndth. 



112. Alha— Legend of.— The great Alha of 
the Bundelkhand epic is said to be still alive. 
He is said to make regular visits on the last day 
of the moon to Devi Sdrada's temple on the hill 
at Mahiydr, where he has been repeatedly seen 



and followed ; but he sternly warns any one from 
approaching him. Another story is that he daily 
worships the Devf, and no one knows who puts a 
fresh garland on her statue every dsiy.-- A rckaolo- 
gical Reports, Vel VII, p. 20. 

[This is the legend attached to many heroes : Arthur, Don 
Sebastian, Alfatinii, Barbarossa and many others, — See ffart- 
land: Science 0/ Fairy Tales, p. 205, sqq. ; Cox: Introduction to 
Mythclo^ and Folklore, p. 338 —Ed.] 



113. Kumaun— -The Tola— Ghosts of Chil- 
dren.— The tola are the ghosts of children who 
die too young to have undergone the rites of ton- 
sure or cremation. They are harmless, and not 
objects of dread. After a child undergoes the 
specified religious ceremonies, its soul is matured 
and fitted either to remain with the spirits of its 
ancestors, or to assume a new existence by trans- 
migration. The state of the tola is only tempor- 
ary, and after a time it, too, enters another form 
of existence. — Gangadat Upreti, 

[For Mr. Traill's account of these spirits, see Atkinson : 
Rimdlayan Gazetteer, Vol, II, p, 833.— Ed.] 



114. Gold Pins in the mouth.— (Vol. I, para. 
390). Mr. Smith is quite right when he says that 
the practice of having gold pins in the mouth is 
not confined to the Bdwarids. Gold is believed to 
have some purifactory virtues, and for this reason 
every female in M^rwdr and Gujrdt has two very 
bright gold patches on the upper front teeth. 
Gold, Tulsi leaves and Ganges water are also 
put into the mouth of a man in his last moments. 
-^Pandit Kdsi Ndth. 



115. Owls — Superstition regarding.— To 
call one aloud by name at midnight is prohibited. 
The reason is stated to be that the owl has the 
power of closely imitating the name it hears, and 
of repeating it night after night in the vicinity of 
the house where the name was originally heard, 
with the result that the man is some day or other 
frightened out of his bed and dies.^Mtd Chand. 



116. TheTalaoLakc— Its Legend— Human 
Sacrifice. — This lake was made by a Barg(ijar 
R^ja named Menh or Mehan. When it was 
finished the water all became blood red. The 
Rdja consulted his pandits, who told him that the 
water had become impure because the work had 
been done by low-caste Khatiks or Chamfirs, and 
they suggested that the only way of purifying it 
was by sacrificing his son, with his wife, his 
horse and his servants, in the lake. The Rdja 
consulted his son, who agreed to the sacrifice. 
The red water was then drained off, and a room 
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built in the bottom of the lake, into which the 
Kaja's son, with his wife, his horse and his 
servants, all entered. Six months' food was given 
to them, and the room was closed, and a temple 
built over it, and when the rainy season came on, 
when the lake was again filled, the water remain- 
ed pure. It is the universal belief that whenever 
the lake overflows the Kaja's son, named Chattar- 
bhuj, is seen by night riding down the hill from 
the highest point on a blue horse. Some say 
that two torches are carried before him, and that 
his servants follow behind, until all disappear 
into the lake. Others say that his appearance 
on the blue horse precedes the fall of rain. — 
Cunningham: Atchceological Reports, Vol, XX, p, 124. 

[There are other examples of this. There is a tradition of 
human sacrifice in connection with the great lake at Sagar and 
the Banjdras.— Ed.] 



117. South Mirzapur — Aborigines— Rules 
about New Houses, etc.— The Korwas do not 
select any special time for going into a new 
house, and have no tribal feast on such occasions. 
They do not consider it unlucky if a part of the 
house fall down. When the Majhwirs build a 
new house they do a burnt sacrifice to the Earth 
Goddess, Dharti Mdtfi, and make some rice and 
pulse (khickari), which they offer to their deceased 
ancestors. This food is then distributed to five 
boys. After this they feed a few of their relations. 
The Ghasiyas do the same : if on the first night 
they sleep there they hear the call of the female 
jackal (phenkdv) they consider it very unlucky 
and abandon the house. When the Bhuiy^rs 
build a new house they cut the wood and fix up 
the post on a Friday : and they occupy the new 
house on the same day. The family have a feed 
of rice and pulse that day. The Kharwdrs on 
occupying a new house feed the brotherhood 
with rice and urad pulse. When they are leaving 
an old house they first sweep out the south room 
where the spirits of the dead live. Then they 
put a light in the middle of the house and place 
before it five handfuls of grain, and pray to the 
Earth Goddess :— •** O Dharti Mdta ! we have lived 
here in prosperity. Be propitious to us in our new 
house." Then the house is shut up, and ttiey go 
away. The Pankas do the same. If the voice 
of a tiger is heard on the first night they occupy 
a new house it is a very good omen : the voice of 
a female jackal is very inauspicious. — W, Crookc, 



X18. Unlucky Names.— Almost every district 
in the N.-W. P. and Oudh has certain towns 
and villages which no one likes to name for fear 
of being deprived of that day's food, or of meeting 
some unforeseen misfortune. When people have 
occasion to name any such, they make use of 
certain makeshifts for their purpose. The names 



of some such towns, with their substitutes, are 
given below : — 

Bulandshahr ... Unchdshahr. 

Bhongaon (Mainpuri) ... Pachkosd. 

Shikdrpur (Bulandshahr) .„ Name rather indecent. 
Bhitaurd (Fatehpnr) ... Bdgonwdld, 

Mandwd (Fatehpur) .,. Rotiwdld. 

Kairdnd (Muzaffarnagar) ... Berionwdld. 
Ndnautd (Saharaitpur) ... Phutdsliahr, 
Jdis (Rae-Bareii) ... Adhotashahr or 

Chhotashahr. 
Under this head also come the names of certain 
misers and notorious evil-doers. — Pandit Kdsi 
Ndth. 

119. Muhammadan Women— Calculating 
Ages of Children. — The following dates in 
every month are unlucky : jrd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 
23rd, 28th. The common rule for finding unlucky 
days is to count from the little finger to the 
thumb, and every date falling on the middle 
finger is supposed to be unlucky. The 8th and 
i8th month or year in the life of a child are 
considered so very unlucky that ladies call the 
8th angina or not counted, and i8th mitha or sweet 
in reference perhaps to youthfulness at the i8th 
year. The intention perhaps is even not to 
name the 8th or i8th when calculating the age 
of children. This is peculiar to women only.— 
Mirza MahmUd Beg. 

120. Jaunpur— The Char Ungli Mosque.— 
The Mosque Dariba, Khalis Mukhlis or Char 
Ungli^ was built on the site of a famous temple of 
Bijai Chand, by Malik Khalis and Malik Mukhlis, 
Governors of Jaunpur, under Sultan Ibrahim, 
and described in one place as his chief nobles, in 
another as disciples (chela) of Firoz, but of whom 
one was, at all events, a namesake of the only 
one of Ibrahim's brothers, of whom a separate 
and important command is recorded. Bejai 
Chand is said to have prefaced his devotions 
in this temple, erected by himself, by bathing ia 
the Kh4s Hauz, an enormous stone tank, three- 
quarters of a mile from his palace, and still to be 
traced north of the great mosque, proceeding 
thence on foot to the temple. The mosque was 
erected for the convenience of Sayyad Usmto, a 
reputed saint, born in Shirdz, and driven from 
Delhi by the irruption of Timiir : his descendants 
are still said to dwell near the mosque which was 
rescued by Mr. Welland from the desecrating 
occupancy of the neighbouring Koiris. It con- 
sists of a domed-hall and two wings, the dome 
masked by a low fa9ade peculiar to Jaunpur ; but 
there is not any ornament to break or relieve the 
sombre massiveness of the building. The name 
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by which it is most commonly known is Chdr 
Unglif given it by reason of a stone in the south 
pier, bearing a line three inches long, which 
should measure four fingers, whosesoever be the 
hand measuring: much pilja is done by Hindus 
to this marvellous stone, and it is immensely 
revered by Musalmans even if they do not daub 
it with oil or pay it any such outward respect. — 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XLI.p. 152. 



lai. How Cows got their Hoof Cloven.-— 
Bhim Sen came to visit Raja Vairdt during his 
exile. One day he shot an arrow at a deer and 
missing it hit a cow in the hoof. The wound 
healed, but the hoof remained cloven, and so 
have all cows* hoofs been ever since. 



122. Shraddha.— (Vol. I, para. 233). During a 
shrfiddha, chiefly during the first half of the month 
of Kunwdr (pitripaksh), no shaving or washing of 
clothes is permitted. No sewing is done nor 
alms given before Brdhmans are fed. This prac- 
tice is not confined to illiterate people in the 
Punjab, but is observed by all orthodox Hindiis 
all over India. Whenever there is a case of 
small-pox in a family, the members of the family 
to which the patient belongs do not give their 
clothes to a washerman or shave till his recovery, 
which is celebrated with the worship of Sitald. 
Almost every town has a temple or even a plat- 
form dedicated to Sitald somewhere near the 
outskirts of the town.— Pa«i»/ Kdsi Ndth. 



123. A Charm for Scorpion Stings.— Take 
the tail of a scorpion — sting and all — put it on 
the fire. Place a child over the smoke, so that the 
smoke may touch the whole body. No scorpion 
will ever sling it thenceforward as long as it 
lives, and it will not feel it even if the scorpion 
stings.— M. Mahmud Beg. 



124. Badaon — Rohilkhund — Pigeons — 
Lamps.— (Vol. I, para. 75). It is believed that a 
house with pigeons is free from ghosts, and that 
^ ghost or evil spirit can never haunt it. A house 
in which there has been no lamp burning for 
ni6re than 15 days, is sure to become the abode 
^f a ghost. This is a common belief throughout 
the N.-W. P., and there is some mention of 
it in the Hindli Shastras also. — Bhagwan Das: 
Ckhatarpur. 

125, Kafir Kot— Its Legend.— Kafir Kot. 
like many other places, is supposed to have long 
underground galleries holding untold treasures. 
One day a man of the Ajri tribe is said to have 



entered an opening, where he found a flight of 
steps. Going down the steps he came to rooms 
filled with many valuable things. Selecting a 
few he turned to go, but the entrance was closed. 
On dropping the treasure he saw the entrance 
open, and on making a second attempt to carry 
off* the treasure the entrance again closed. He 
then gave up his dream of wealth and returned 
to his home. According to another version the 
man became blind the moment he touched the 
jewels, and recovered his sight on dropping them. 
— Cunningham: Archceological Reports, Vol. XIV, 
p. 27. 

[This tale is the common property of Folklore, though the 
punishment of the robber from fairyland is effected in various 
ways, — See Hartland : Science of Fairy Tales, /.135, J^^. — 
Ed.] 

726. Muhammadan Women — Unlucky 
Days. — There is an old tradition declaring the 
following days in every month to be inauspicious 
and unlucky. Any child born or tree planted on 
any of those days would, it is said, die : — 

Muharram .. ., 2nd— loth. 

Safar . . . . ist— 13th. 

Rabi-ul-awal .. .. 2nd— 15th. 

Rabi-us-sini .. .. ist— nth. 

Jam^di-ul-awal . . 2nd — 15th. 

Jamddi-us-s4ni . . 4th — 13th. 

Rajjab . . . . 2nd— loth. 

Shdbdn .. .. 4th— 7th. 

Ramzan .• .. 3rd — 7th. 

Shawal . . . . 20th— 7th. 

Zikad .. .. 2nd— 7th. 

Zilhij .. .. 6th— 8th. 

— M . Mahmud Beg. 

127. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Reme- 
dy for Evil-eye, &c. — The Korwas do not 
know any means of avoiding the evil-eye. The 
Patdris fix on their doors for this purpose three 
pieces of cloth— one red, one yellow, one black. 
It is believed that if a witch comes her glance 
falls first on this and the family escape. When 
cholera comes the Kharwdrs fix an old shoe or a 
worn-out broom on the house door. Over it they 
place a black cooking-pot with white marks upon 
it. Round the necks of children they hang a 
necklace of the seeds of the soap-nut (ritha) or 
of the corypha umbraculifera (bajar battu). In the 
cow-house they suspend the sculls of a monkey, 
pig, or bear. This is a remedy for renderpest 
and foot and mouth disease. These necklaces 
are prepared by, and purchased from, women of 
the Bddi sub-division of the Nats who go about 
the country tattooing girls. It is believed that 
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if any one cast the evil-eye the seeds of the soap- 
nut will burst, and the wearer escapes. The 
black pot with white marks is placed especially 
on the roof to keep the evil-eye from the cucum- 
bers which grow on the thatch. It is also com- 
monly placed in the ripening corn with the same 
object. — W. Crooks. 

128. Paizabad— Mode of selecting a new 
Village Site. — Muzaffar Balkhi, a mendicant, 
once settled in Khdspur, and owing to their 
having incurred his displeasure, he is said to 
have cursed the descendants of the founder, in 
consequence of which they began rapidly to die 
oft. In this emergency, those who re-married 
went to the faqir and craved his advice. He 
told them to get a couple of sun-dried earthen 
vessels and to fill one with sharbat and the other 
with water, to place them on the heads of two 
enciente females who were to carry them as far 
as possible without breaking, and that wherever 
the vessels broke, the descendants of the malik 
were to settle. — Settlement Report, p, 184. 

129. The Ahir and the Demon— A Folk- 
tale told by £. David, a Native Christian of 
Mirzapur. — Tnere was once an Ahir who was a 
great fool. One day, while he was ploughing, a 
man came and said : — •* Your wife has given birth 
to a son." The Ahir was very pleased and made 
him a present of one of his oxen. Then he went 
home and told his mother: — •* Rejoice with me. 
My wife has borne a son." She answered — ** What 
are you talking about ? Why, you are not mar- 
ried yet 1 " So the Ahir went back to the man 
and asked him :—•• Where is my father-in-law's 
house {susrdl) ? " The man said :— ** Go to the city 
and sit down by a certain well. The first woman 
who comes up in yellow clothes is your wife." 
So he went oflf to the well, and many women 
came and went. At last he saw a woman in 
yellow clothes, and he followed her to her house 
and said :— ** I have brought a present for the 
baby." He had brought a number of pretty 
things with him: so the woman thought that 
some relation had sent them, and as she hap- 
pened to have just had a baby, she was very 
pleased, took the present, and gave him a pipe 
to smoke. Meanwhile her husband came, and 
when he saw the present and a stranger smoking 
in his house, he was sore displeased and began 
to beat his wife. When the Ahir saw this he 
was angry ,and said : — "What are you beating my 
wife for?" So he kicked the good man out. 
Then he went to the landlord of the village and 
said :— ** I want a field large enough to grow a 
hundred maunds of paddy." The landlord said : — 
** I have no land to spare just now, except one 
excellent field, but there is a ptpal tree in it, in 
which lives a demon (dec)" ** All right," said the 



Ahir, •' I will take this." So he went off to the 
field with an axe and made as if he would cut 
the tree. The demon growled at him from above, 
but the Ahir did not mind him. Finally the 
demon said : — "Only spare my tree and I will give 
you anything you like." So the Ahir said :— " I 
want a hundred maunds of paddy, and if you 
give me this I will spare you." To this the 
demon had to agree. A few days after the 
demon's sister's son came to see him and heird 
of all this. So his uncle said :— ** I think it would 
be a good thing if you killed this Ahfr." The 
young demon agreed and went off" after the Ahir 
whom he found asleep near the well. But when 
he saw the Ahir he was sore afraid and hid him- 
self in the tank (haua) near the well. As the Ahir 
stretched his legs he trod on the demon, who 
cried out** spare me." The Ahir said : — *• What 
do you want here ? " The demon answered : — "My 
uncle sent me to ask if you would like the 
hundred maunds of paddy (dhdn) or cleaned 
rice (chdwal)" •* Well," said the Ahir, •* it may as 
well be cleaned rice." So the demon had to give 
him the rice, and as the woman's husband never 
turned up, the Ahir took her to wife and lived on 
the demon happily for the rest of his life. 

130. South Mirzapur— Ghasiyas— Eclipse 
—Superstition. — The Ghasiyas have an extra- 
ordinary superstition that the sun and moon once 
borrowed money from some of the Dom caste 
and did not pay. Now some Dom occasionally 
devours them and then vomits them up again, 
which causes eclipses. — IV. Crooke. 

131. A Pool which frees People from Debt. 

— Near the Kapdl Mochan pool is another called 
the Rin Mochan, because the Brdhmans of the 
place affirm that whoever bathes in it becomes 
at once free of ^eh\.— Cunningham : Archaological 
Reports, Vol. XIV, p. 76. 

132. Unlucky Places. — (Para. 118). The 
following places are also considered unlucky, and 
people avoid their names before breakfast : — 

Name. By what name they 

are called. 
Kursi Oudh .. Ahmaqshahr. 

iais „ .. Adhotarshahr. 

^asirabad ,, . . Nahas Qasbd. 

It is not only the names of towns that are 
avoided or considered unlucky, but there are io 
every town some people whose names are con- 
sidered unlucky and avoided before breakfast. 
For instance, a R^ja in the Bara-Banki district, 
now deceased, was called '* Manhus Rdja." I 
hear that during the late settlement operatioos 
he did not pay a single pice to the officials, and 
so these men gave him this bad name, and hence 
he was called by this name for the rest of his life. 
— AstJt'Ud-din Ahmdd. 
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133. Ceremony of Initiation of an Aghor- 
panthi Ascetic— When an Aghorpanthi is be- 
iog initiated, five glasses filled with country 
liquor with meat in them, flowers and garlands, 
are placed on the altar, which the Jogis surround 
while one acts as leader (Kotwdl). A piece of cloth 
is tied on the eyes of the candidate : he is intro- 
duced to two divine preceptors who light a lamp: 
the cup of initiation is served round : his eyes 
are opened, and he is told *' to look for the divine 
light" (Joti ha darshan karo), and the spell (mantra) 
is whispered in his esiTS.—Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri : 
ChuHar. 

134. Eastern Districts, N.-W.-P.— Mar- 
riage Customs of Sweepers. (Continued from 
para. 63). 

id.) Janwdnsd.—On arrival the bride's father 
assigns the procession a ** field " for sitting 
(janwdnsd, khet dend), and placing an earthen jar 
(bundd) of boiled rice (bhdt) before the bride- 
groom, bestows a present on his father, usu- 
ally consisting of a turban, which he has 
on his head, and a rupee, which he places in 
his hand. Four or five of the bridegroom's 
comrades taste the boiled nee, and into the re- 
mainder the bridegroom's father drops some 
money, which must not be less than 5 pais&s. 

(e.) Dwdf hdr. — Two sheets, one of the 
bride's and the other of the bridegroom's 
father, are held up before the doorway. From 
within the bride, and from without the bride- 
groom, approach one another, separated by the 
curtain. The bride's mother waves seven times 
(dfthi fUdtnd) round the bridegroom's head, a tray 
{thdli) or fan {siip) containing six articles :^ 

(i). Lamp (diyd). (4). Betel-nut (supdrt). 

(2). Rice (chdwal). (5). Betel-leaf {pdn). 

(3). Turmeric (haldt). (6). Ddb-grass. 
Next she waves, again seven times, round his 
head, each of the following articles :— 

(1). A pot of water. 

(2). A wooden rice- pounder (mUsal). 

(3). A wooden grain-pounder {battd lorkd). 
Lastly, she applies a coin, of not less than 2 pai- 
ste, bedaubed with rice and turmeric, In the man- 
lier of a caste-mark {tilak charhdnd) to the forehead 
of the bridegroom, who receives the coin as his 
perquisite. The bridegroom's father drops a 
coin of not less than 2 pais&s into the water-pot 
(Jfghar) beside the marriage-poles. The bride- 
groom salutes {satdm kamd) his clansmen and 
returns to them, while the bride retires to array 
l^erself in. wedding garmeots* and the sheets are 
lowered.— fl. Gneven. 

(To be continued.) 



135. Ornaments for the Ears.— 

D^/Ai.— Chdnd or bijli ka jora, magar chaud^ni 
lachke or khatke or jhulanyas, kan. 

Ltidhidna, — Dandi. 

////jw^.— Dharin, popat patr, bunda. 

Gujrdnwdla, — Kangri. 

Guj'rdt. — Dandi, bahaduri. 

Shahpur.—Bdndaiy bhiilchi, kinti, nasbi, dhan- 
du, pakla. 

Muzaffargarh.^Denhijn tilla, chilkan. 
Dera- Ismail-Khan. — Nasbi. 
LtfAor^.— Nasbi. 
PwAawar.— Burghi, aveza. 

136. Nats' PoDUlar Belief.— The Nats are 
a tribe of aboriginal descent that lead a nomadic 
life and make their livelihood by exhibiting gym- 
nastic feats. Walking on a rope stretched bet- 
ween two supports is one of their principal feats. 
It is popularly believed that the performer has 
two familiar spirits called Blrs, who look after 
him throughout the performance and support 
him between themselves. The Nat, it is supposed, 
has to perform several mystic rites and to oflFer 
sacrifices of goats, pigs and fowls to propitiate 
the Birs. An accident to a performer is always 
attributed to his having been remiss in his atten- 
tions to the BUs.—Jwala Parshad. 

137- Mirzapur— The Customs of the Du- 
sadhs as recorded by themselves.— (Continued 
from para. 61). After this seven piles are made 
of parched rice, and the bridegroom holds the 
bride by the ankle and makes her knock them 
over with the big tod of her right foot. There is no 
burnt-oflfering (hom). After the revolutions are 
complete the barber's wife unites the clothes of 
the pair, and the bridegroom is taken into an 
inner room (kohabar)^ the walls of which are orna- 
mented with rice-flour and red paint (geru). This 
is done by the sisters-in-law of the bride. In this 
room the bride's mother takes the nuptial crown 
{mauf) off the bridegroom's head. He then rejoins 
his party where they are halting. There they 
stay all night. Next day the bridegroom and 
four other boys are taken to the bride's house to 
eat rice and pulse (khichari). For doing this he has 
to get a present of two or three pice. After this 
the marriage guests are entertained and dismissed. 
The bride does not go home with her hus- 
band, but there is a regular gauna in the third or 
fifth year. For this the bridegroom, accompanied 
by four other boys of the tribe,' goes and brings 
home the bride. A square (chauk) is made with 
flour and cow-dung. In this the pair are seated 
facing east, with their garments knotted together, 
while a Brdhman reads verses. After a feast the 
bride goes home with her husband. They go 
home on foot. When a child is born the cord is 
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cut by a Cham&r woman : it is buried in the room 
in which the delivery takes place and a fire is lit 
over it. The cord is always cut with a sickle. 
Children under five months, or those not weaned, 
if they die, are buried. All other corpses are 
cremated. No one will eat food cooked by a 
woman during her menses. The child is fed on 
grain (annprdsan) after six months, and then re- 
ceives its name. This name is fixed by his 
maternal grandfather, grandmother or uncle. 
If this is impossible the name is fixed by the 
parents. All deliveries take place on the ground. 
The woman remains secluded for twelve days, 
and is attended for six days by the midwife and 
six days by the barber's wife. On the twelfth 
day the house is plastered and all earthen vessels 
replaced. Panchayats are summoned by the 
headman {ckaudhari)^ whose office is hereditary. 
No special oath is given to the witnesses. If a 
woman is caught in adultery her husband has to 
give a tribal feast (bhdt) before she can be 
restored to caste. This is if she offends with a 
clansman; but if her paramour belongs to another 
tribe she is excommunicated. The same is the 
rule with a girl caught in immorality before the 
marriage is consummated: her husband can 
bring her home after he gives a tribal feast if her 
paramour be a clansman. If an unmarried girl 
is seduced she is excommunicated ; but her lover, 
if a clansman, can marry her by giving a feast. 
Widow marriage is allowed. There is no special 
ceremony. The clansmen are fed for a day and 
a half. Children by her first marriage remain in 
their father*s house. Children by sagdi rank in 
every way as those by a regular marriage. A 
man may take a widow by sagdi even if his 
regular wife is alive. It is a regular rule that a 
child should be born in the house of the father, 
not among the mother's people. Friday is the 
lucky day for births. The tribal gods are Har- 
dhana and Mahesri. This worship is done at 
marriages and births. The oflfering consists of 
liquor and a young pig. The deceased ancestors 
are worshipped at the pitrapaksha and dry grain 
is given to a Brdhman. They do not worship 
any Mountain or Nag Deota, the Snake God. The 
village gods (deohdr) are worshipped when cholera 
prevails. The service is provided by a general 
subscription. A ram is covered with a yellow 
cloth and driven into the next village to carry oflF 
the disease. If such an animal comes into a 
village no one touches it. When foot and mouth 
disease prevails among cattle a young pig is 
driven oft in the same way. When they want 
rain they offer a thick cake (rot) to Mahadeo. 
If a tiger kills any one a baghaut or pile of stones 
is erected in his honour, and a vessel of water is 
hung on a pipal tree. The Brahman fixes a 
lucky time for beginning ploughing. The plough- 
men get special food that day. When the grain 
is threshed they get a Brahman to do a burnt- 



offering (horn) at the threshing-floor and the 
village gods are worshipped. To keep ghosts off 
the grain a fowl's egg is buried in the threshing- 
floor. Women are tattooed at marriage. There 
is no special pattern. They do not worship Dulha 
Deo. The door of the cooking-house should face 
west : the other doors, north and east. When a 
house is first thatched the relations are fed on 
rice and pulse (khichari), — W. Crooke, 



138. Punjab— Observances relating to 
Ornaments. — Everywhere and among all classes 
the use of one kind of ornament rather than an- 
other will be found to distinguish different grades 
or sections or states of society. And what consti- 
tutes a distinction in one tract will constitute no 
distinction in another. Observances kept by one 
creed or race are not observed by another, or, if. 
observed, are not observed so strictly. There is 
a good deal of curious information on such points 
to be extracted from the reports before me, but 
the information given is not given with any com* 
pleteness or uniformity ; and the subject is so 
very unbounded, and withal so loosely connected 
with the main point of this monograph that I 
have not attempted to reduce it into shape and 
reproduce it here. The following simple instances 
will suffice to show how very varied custom is on 
such matters. You find it, for instance, an al- 
most universal custom among Hindd brides to 
bedeck themselves with a vast amount of jewel- 
lery at and after marriage ; but in Peshawar the 
articles added by a bride to her maiden repertoire 
are the nath, the chotiphult the tawiz and the chirgul, 
while in Jullundur, in addition to what she wears 
as a married woman, the bride wears the mauli, 
bandit tika, pafiband and mehdi. The period of ex- 
cessive decoration lasts in Jullundur for a year 
from the date of the mukldva or home-taking, in 
J hang for three or four months, in Mooltan for 
two years. Take a still more marked instance. 
You find almost universally, at least among 
Hindfis, that the tMth or nose-ring is the sign of 
the married state : no widow or unmarried girl, 
except it may be in the hills on festive occasions, 
ordinarily wears a nath. But you will find all 
sorts of additional peculiarities observed in differ* 
ent parts of the country. In Rohtak the Hindu 
widow also discards churls (bangles) ; ip Gurgion 
bichhwds (toe-rings); in Umballa bichhwds^ kodas and 
all noisy forms of anklets ; in Jullundur the clumk 
and phul ; in Jhang chUrds, jhutnkas, nuras, karis and 
the tika; in Montgomery the chaule^ phul and 
jhumka ; in Lahore the chauk, chUrds and karis ; in 
Jhelum all head-ornaments, and in Peshawar 
the chotiphul, tawis and chdrguU In Umballa the 
widow's ear-rings and other ornaments, including 
the laun^ or nose-stud, will generally be simple, 
without stones ; in Ludhidna the widow only 
wears churls^ kundis and a hasli; in Amritsar only 
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small ear-rings, a idd and a wire necklace ; in 
Lahore a tad, wdlls, a hdr of mohars or kanthi round 
the neck, and one chUri or band on either arm ; 
in Gurdispur armlets and ear-rings only, and 
in Muzaftargarh only karis, kangans, wdlis and 
dhedis. In Gujr^t she will generally abstain from 
ornaments, but will not provoke criticisms as 
long as she avoids wearing the nath. In Jullun- 
dur she will wear no ornaments at all for a year 
after her husband's death ; in Kulu for four years ; 
in Gurddspur for one or two years ; whereas in 
Ludhi^na it is said that, while other relations 
discard ornaments for ten days after the hus- 
band's death, the widow alone is allowed to wear 
from the beginning such ornaments as she is 
pomitted to retain. The above arrangements 
are modified on re-marriage in various ways. And 
by Muhammadans they are often either not ob- 
•erved, or observed with greater laxity than by 
Hindfis. And even among Hindis there is a 
difEerence between the observance of such rules 
ta the country and in towns. 

139. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — Mar- 
riage Cattoms of Sweepers.*— (Continued from 
para. 134). (/). Pdon-pHjd.—When the bride is 
ready, she is seated with the bridegroom under 
the marriage canopy. Four pegs (^1/) of mango- 
wood are driven into the ground before them and 
1 thread fastened around them. In the centre 
t fire is kindled by the bridegroom's father, who, 
after raising a flare by a libation of clarified 
butter (gh(), reverses an earthen vessel (kundd) 
over it, with the object, it is alleged, of conci- 
liating the household deities. The bride's father 
deposits, at the feet of the wedding couple, the 
tray or fan, which, in an earlier ceremony, the 
mother was seen waving round the head of 
the bridegroom. All the bride's relatives taking 
^ nip of each of the six articles, and touching 
the feet of the wedding couple, apply it to their 
forehead, and deposit as much money, by way of 
ft present, as they can afford. 

(g). Cathbandhm. — The gown {jdmd) of the 
bridegroom is knotted to the mantle (chadar) of 
the bride by the religious mendicant, who by 
caste is also a sweeper, and whose title is the 
father {bdbdji). In his absence the ceremony is 
performed by the husband of the sister of the 
bridegroom (mdn). 

(h). Bhamifi.-^The wedding couple, with their 
left shoulder towards the marriage- pole, make 
seven circuits {bhamiri) round it. On the first 
four ctrcaitB the bridegroom, and on the last 
three the bride, is the leader. As each circuit is 
completed, it is usual, but not necessary, for the 
"father," or, in his absence, the bridegroom's 
sister's husband, to hand over a mango-strip {HH) 
to the leader, who, tapping his or her partner 
with it on the back, flings it, by way of record, 
over the marriage canopy. The bridegroom, 



conducting the bride to the doorway, removes 
his head-dress, and tenders it with a money- 
present to the bride's mother, who, in like man- 
ner, removing her daughter's head-dress, tenders 
it with a money-present to the bridegroom's 
father. The bride retires into the building and 
the bridegroom to his clansmen, who, male and 
female, are feasted with raw sugar and rice and 
clarified butter, and then retire in a body, with 
the exception of the bridegroom and his father* 
— R. Grceven. 

(To be continued.) 

X40. Punjab— Ornaments in the Market. 

— As has been already noticed above, it is only 
exceptionally and in large towns that ornaments 
are kept ready-made for sale. In Delhi there are 
said to be some 225 pedlars of prepared goods ; 
but there are only 20 shops in Delhi where you 
can go and buy jewellery ready-made, and of 
these eight deal in English goods only. The 
greater number of these ready-made dealers are 
Sarogi Oswals ; the rest being other Banj'ds of 
kinds and four or five Khatris. In Siilkot this 
class of business is in the hands of Bhdbr&s who 
employ goldsmiths to make articles for them. This 
class of men is known in Delhi by the name of 
fauhari; and although he will sometimes deal in 
plain ornaments, it is generally to the precious 
stones and the ornaments set with jewels that he 
looks for his profit. 

141. South Mirzapor — Customs of the 
Aboriginal Tribe of Kharwars— Agriculture 
— Evil-eye — Adoption— Marriage. — When the 
crop is being sown a fowl is let loose in the field 
and then re-captured. When the crop is being 
threshed the fowl is sacrificed on the threshing* 
floor in the name of the local deity. First, 
however, it is made to eat some of the threshed 
grain. They take no measures to protect the 
young child from evil spirits until it has begua 
to eat grain, because up to that time it is con« 
sidered to be a bhiit. The dangerous period for 
a child is from the age of six months, when it 
first eats grain, up to the age of ten years. The 
main protection is a black mark made on the 
child's forehead, which keeps off the evil-eye and 
evil spirits. The child is named by a Pandit on 
the day it first eats grain, which is called the 
pasni. They have the custom of adoption. Tne 
child adopted must be the son of the paternal 
uncle or the son of a daughter. The usual price 
of a girl taken in marriage is 20 pdthis of rice 
(if maunds), i ser salt, i ser turmeric, i ser oil or 
gku There is no fixed amount of dowry. The 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with oil or 
ubian for three or five days prior to marriage* 
This is done ten times in the 24 hours. The boy, 
while he is being married, wears a silver necklet, 
an iron ring on hts finger and a sword 00 bis 
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slioulder. Both bride and bridegroom have lamp- 
black put in their eyes and lac dye (mahdwar) on 
their feet : and a marriage bracelet (kattgan) on 
their wrists. If a man runs away with a married 
woman he has to pay the expenses detailed 
above, incurred in her marriage. If he pay the 
costs of a tribal feast he is, if a clansman, re- 
stored to the brotherhood, and the woman is 
made over to him. If a man seduces an unmar* 
ried girl he has to marry her. If a married pair 
do not agree they can leave each other. When 
a woman is taken over in sagdi the man who 
takes her has to feed the brotherhood for one 
day. This is known as ekahra bhdt, A man's 
name is not changed at marriage. There are no 
special ceremonies at the birth of the first child. 
-^W. Cfookc. 

142. The Future of Gold and Silver Orna- 
ments.— The main evil which is laid at the door 
of this system is the loss of wealth. Another is 
the incentive to crime ; in Dera-Ismail-Khan, for 
instance, it has been calculated that in one year, 
out of 968 cases of burglary, house-breaking and 
dacoity, 824 were connected with jewellery. 
Advocates, therefore, of economic and social pro- 
gress look forward to a diminution of the stock of 
ornaments in the country, and it is not improbable 
that under our rule such a diminution will take 
place. The steps taken to reduce marriage ex- 
penses will doubtless do something, though per- 
haps not very much, in the direction. The 
spread of English or Anglicised education will 
probably do more; for it is noticed that the 
classes so educated are, on the whole, simple in 
their habits in this respect ; and if anything 
occurs to give a general impetus to commercial 
enterprise and mutual confidence, opening op- 
portunities for invesment, the use of ornaments 
may be extensively diminished. But any such 
changes can only be most gradual, and there are 
obstacles in their way. The •« female vote " is 
one. The enormous respect for jewellery among 
the people as a criterion of respectability is an- 
other. And the distinctly agricultural, and com- 
mercially unenterprising, character of the class 
which mainly upholds the system is another. 
There is no fear, therefore, of the practice of 
ornamentation dying out ; and the position of the 
sundfs appears a fairly assured one. European 
competition has as yet had little influence on the 
articles prepared for native custom. False 
jewellery, except in large towns or among the 
very poorest classes, is not largely sought after. 
The general character of the popular type of gold 
and silver work is rough and unfinished ; it is more 
likely to improve than to deteriorate, and for its 
improvement it is at present being left to itself. 

143. Eastern Districts— N.-W. P.— The 
customs of the Muhammadan Bhats.— There 



are various sub-divisions of the tribe,but my infor- 
mant remembers only Jdga^ Kanjiriwdl^ Khawdni 
Rdjhhat and Bandijan. These sub-divisions are ex 
ogamous. When a girl is to be married one of hei 
near relations goes in search of a bridegroom ; 
when all the arrangements are complete thebride*! 
father gives him a drink of sharbaf and Re. i, 
This is considered to settle the betrothal. Then 
the boy*s father callsthe Brdhman who acts as bii 
parohit, and puts before him one set of paddy 
and five roots of turmeric. Then the Brdhman 
compares the pedigrees of the pair, and 
then divides the rice and turmeric between 
the fathers of the pair. After this the bride's 
father spends the night at the house of the bride* 
groom, and goes home next morning. Five dayi 
before the wedding they have the matmangtn 
ceremony, when the female relations on both sidci 
go with songs to the village clay-pit and bring 
some clay from there to the house. For doing 
this the father gives them a present according to 
his means. Out of this earth is made a fire-plac« 
( chulha) with holes for four pots to the north of tiw 
site for the wedding shed {marwa\ and on this arc 
cooked harra, or cakes made of urad pulse. Then 
the deceased ancestors {pitr) are invited to 
attend, and these cakes are distributed among 
those present in their memory. The nuptial shej 
is made with four bamboos in the corners aD(| 
one in the centre, and it is roofed with split bain^ 
boos. Under the central pole they place a^ 
earthen pot {kalsa) filled with water, in which ii 
placed a pice : at the mouth is placed a brand 
of mango, and over this a leaf-platter (daunt) ful 
of barley, and on the top a light (chirdgh) is W 
with ghi. This lamp is lighted daily until iU 
wedding is over. Near this vessel is also place(| 
a plough beam, and to it are tied some im^ 
ages of parrots, which are made by the village 
carpenter out of mango-wood or the stem of tb^ 
castor-oil plant. 

On the day the shed is fixed up the pair ar< 
anointed with oil and turmeric. This is done firsj 
by the sister of the bride or bridegroom, and thes 
the operation is finished by the wifeofthebarberi 
This isdonefivetitneseverydayuntil the marriag^ 
On the day the procession starts the sister or auni 
of the bridegroom digs a pit, which is called pohir^ 
in the courtyard of the house. Over this is place(| 
an ox yoke (fudtk), and on this the bridegroom i^ 
seated and bathed, and he is dressed in a com 
plete suit of new clothes. On his head is a sod 
of veil (sekra) made of flowers, and abandkerchia 
ipatka) is tied round his waist. He is taken 01 
horseback to the house of the bride. His wome^ 
relations accompany him outside the village, ao< 
there the mother waves (parachhan) a tray ove 
his head to bring good luck, and marks his foU 
head with rice and curds, and then return houM 
— Abdul Rahman : Mirtapm. 

(To be continued.) 
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144. The Poringhi8|of Chittagong — (Continued from 
ttra. 66). A girl always retains her father's name even 
ifter her marriage, and on her death it is engraved upon 
ler tombstone Marriages are generally arranged by a 
;o-between. When a girl is to be betrothed, a day is 
ippoinied for the pku/ karrdl^ when ihe young man's 
ttrents or friends visit her house with presents of orna- 
MDts and eatables. If the match is approved, a flower 
s j^ven on the part of the bride, while she is invested 
rith the trinkets which have been brought for her on be- 
lalf of the bridegroom {noibo). The banns are published 
Q church for three consecutive Sundays. The dress in 
ijhich the bride attends church on the last of these occa- 
jons, as well as the bridal dress, is provided by the 
iride^oom. Open house is kept for a week before the 
wdding, and much feasting and joviality take place. 
)n the wedding day, after solemnization of the marriage, 
|e bridal party first proceed to a friend's house, where 
rireshments are provided. They then go to the bride's 
ttwse and partake of the marriage feast, after which the 
iride sings her farewell song, and the happy couple, 
tttended by the bridesmaids, depart to the bridegroom's 
Wuse. Soon after, the bride's parents arrive and the 
kide is formally transferred into the hands of the bride- 
Iroom and his family. This affecting scene over, the 
lewly-wedded pair are left alone. The Feringhis attach 
Irasiderable importance to the consummation of a mar- 
fage, and curious stories are told of the quarrels and 
tousies which arise on this question, and the means 
■at are taken to prevent them. It would seem, however, 
hx there are few wrongs which cannot be atoned by a 
Wicious banquet and a certain quantity of drink. 
feringhis beat their wives with great harshness, not to 
|ay cnielty. An act of kindness is regarded as the mark 
If a mean s^^xni.— Calcutta Review, VoL Lilly p. 86, sq, 
(To be continued.) 
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145. The Gaddis of the Kangra District and the 
wwmba State.— Few Himalayan races are more worthy 
» study than the Gaddis of the Kangra District and the 
^mba State. They live on the outer Himalaya and 
n Uamba up to the southern slope of the mid-Himalaya. 
Joey are great sheep-owners, and have divided among 
^selves for grazing purposes all the mountains and 
ftU^sfromUddkon the north to the Satluj on the 
toUj. In features, manners, dress and language they 
■nerfirom the surrounding population. Their tradition 
Kjm they migrated from the neighbourhood of Lahore 
wore the Muhammadan invasion. The best account of 
»«m is in the Settlement Report of the Kangra District 
7 ^ir James Lyall. Cunningham has included their 
J^guage in his comparison of the various Alpine dialects 
jom the Indus to the Cxhadgra {Laddk, pp. 307—419.) 
Lr ^^Se is called Gaddi. The country of the Gaddis 
g^Mderan, and the low land is known to them as 
^H- Y* ^^^^^ ^^^ much in common with the surround- 
Srit ir ^' but it has a large number of words peculiar 
ted f /-I^^^^°^^*^'" ^ ^^^^'^ ^^ pure GAddi words 
■^ 01 G^dcii granmiatiGal forms. The following is a 
^ popular song describing how a woman equip* Jier 
i? ?Qss a mountain pass in a snow-storm :— 
jjude, bhald, bddli ckharhi ha, bo dhold mend: 
^^j:^>^P^hdrdjo tdjdndi, bo dhold merid: 
{d khndpiil hd bo bharind, dhold merid: 
^^jot kidn ho /4 din&, dhola merid. 



Below, the cloud has risen, oh my love ; 
It goes climbing the mountains, oh my love ; 
The snow-storm has doubled, oh my love ; 
How will my love cross the mountain ? 

Parard jo deli puld dhold apne jo 

Tii janghlti jo deli suihnu dhotd apne jo 

Td pitijo deli cholit dhold apne jo 

Dkdhftiie deli Id dord pidre apne jo 

Td hhokhd jo deli thi'tngdr pidre apne jo 

Tdjot tidn ho td dind, me'id pidrid. 

For his feet I will give grass shoes to my love ; 
For his thighs I will give trousers to my love ; 
For his back I will give a frock to my love ; 
For his hip I will give a woollen cord to my dear ; 
For his pocket I will give parched maize to my dear ; 

Thus shall my love cross the mountain. 
Td jote jhdn^d ho id fiiu hd, dhold merid 
Nihal td barkhd ho tdtl bhdri, bo dhold merid 
Td jhdndar rahnde ho tdjhandresn dhold merid. 
Ta Kugti td rahnde ho Kui^tail, bho dhold merid. 

Let the snow-storm fall on the mountain, oh my love 
Let the rain be heavy in the valley, oh my love ; 
Let the lowlanders remain in the lowland, oh my love ; 
Let the Kugtails remain in Kugti, oh my love ; 

The above lines will not be difficult to understand 
if the words " bo " and " ta " be omitted. They occur ver>' 
often. They have no meaning, and are inserted merely 
to fill up the lines " Bhala " in the first line also has no 
meaning. " Deli " is the third person feminine future from 
"fl>//a," to give. "/^^/4" masculine and deli feminine 
for ** 1 will give " are purely Gdddf forms of the future. I 
do not know of the form in any other Himalayan dialect. 
''Pahdrd" and '' pardrd'' are the plural of "/a^Jr," a 
mountain, and parar, a foot. Jo is the suffix of the dative 
case like '*^*^" in Hindi and nu in Punjabi. ^^ Hd^^ is 
the third person singular, present tense oi hoftd or bhond, 
**to be." '' Khind^' a snow-storm. '' Dind^' to cross a 
mountain pass. " Khokhd^^ the body of a frock. ^''Thun- 
;^4r," parched maize. ^^ Nihar^ and ''' jhdnddrj^ for the 
low land, are, I believe, the only pure Gaddl words in these 
lines. ^^ Kugti ^ is the name of a village and pass in the 
mid-Himalayas. ^^ KugiaiP^ is a resident of Kugti. 
**' Pald^^ is the common grass-shoe of the Himalayas. 
" Cholu " is the frock peculiar to the Gaddis. It is made 
very capacious and loose, and is secured at the waist by 
the " dora,^^ a cord of black wool. The confining of the 
cholu round the waist by the dora makes it bulge and 
form a capacious pocket, in which the Gdddi carries some 
very miscellaneous contents from his dinner to a dozen 
new'born kids. 

I offer the following words, which, as far as I know 
at present, are pure Gdddi words, to the readers of Notes 
6f* Queries, to criticize and say if they are to he found in 
other dialects : — 



Ban, an arrow. 
Bat^ an tg%. 
Chach, a father. 
fit, a mother. 
fChardl, hair. 



GaUld, a langur monkey. 
Nar, a stone. 
Betari, a wife. 
Hi, yesterday. 
Dote, to-morrow. 

—E. O'Brien, 



NUMISMATICS. 

146. It may not be generally known that a curious 
collection of coins of considerable antiquarian value is ta 
be foiind at the Calcutta Mint. The coins are not for 
exbibitioQ, but fior s^, and that at about the actua 
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value of the metal. The real value of the coins lies in 
their historical interest, and for this there is nothing to 
pay. Their presence in Calcutta is accounted for by 
the law of Treasure Trove, under which all kinds of 
hidden wealth come into the hands of the State. Those 
who are curious in su(h things can obtain gold mohurs 
of the reign of Sultan Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, 
about 1300 A, D. : rupees coined by Muhammad Shah, 
by Shah Jehan, the builder of the Taj Mahal, and 
Aurangzeb, together with old copper-pieces innumer- 
able. Numismatists on the look-out for specimens 
doubtless know all about such matters ; but there are 
many others who might be glad to indulge a moderate 
taste for the genuinely curious. In this instance the 
indulgence is easy and inexpensive. 

[The following is only the preface to an elaborate 
report on the progress of numismatics in India, from 
January, 1886, to July, 1891, which was presented by 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith to the recent Congjress of Orien- 
talists. The report itself consists of a bibliographical 
index, under the eleven classes here named, giving the 
author's name, the publication, and a summary of the 
contents.] 

This report is not as complete as I should wish 
it to be. The time at my disposal is only that which 
can be spared from heavy official duty, and it is difficult 
for a man living in a remote station in Upper India 
to keep himself acquainted with the progress of European 
scholarship. I should not venture to lay before the Con- 
gress a report so imperfect if I had any reason to suppose 
that the work would be better done by somebody else ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that such will be the 
case, and I therefore offer what I can, in the belief that 
with all its imperfections the compilation will be useful. 

The bibliographical notes have been arranged under 
eleven classes. No work on Indian Numismatics gene- 
rally of at all recent date is in existence. Prinsep's Essays, 
Marsden's Numismata Orientaliay and Wilson's Ariana 
Antiqua are still, and always will continue to be, of value ; 
but they are all old, and to a considerable extent obsolete. 
My rough attempt at classifying Indian coins under a few 
main heads with reference to modem discoveries may 
thus possess some interest. 

I have not hesitated to describe the first class by the 
title " Early Indigenous Coinage.'* This class consists of 
rude coins, some bland, some impressed with the stamps 
of small punches successively applied, and some cast in 
moulds. A few are inscribed. Proof of the indig^enous 
origin of these coinages was given long ago by Thomas 
and Cunningham. It has been summarised in my essay 
on the "Art of Coinage in India," which is section VII of 
my paper entitled " Graeco-Roman Influence on the 
Civilisation of Ancient India," published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1889. 

Mr. Theobald's paper on the symbolism of the 
punch-marked coins, published by the same Society in 
1890, is by far the most complete account of the subject, 
and, though fanciful, is deserving of careful study. 

My second class consists of the Bactrian and early 
Indo-Scythian coinages, which are too closely related to 
admit of separation. The standard authority on this 
subject is, ot course. Mr. Percy Gardner's well-known 
Catalogue. Mr. Gardner has described some remarkable 
novelties belonging to the Bactrian series in the iW 
mismoHc ChronicU for 1887. 



My notes are, I fear, more incomplete in this de- 
partment than in any other. The purely Indian coinages 
are poorly represented in continental collections, axMl 
have seldom attracted the attention of continental scholars 
But the Graeco- Bactrian coins have long excited keeo 
interest, and I have probably failed to notice sundry 
papers in periodicals to which I have not access at 
present 

The most important contribution to the knowledge 
of the early Indo-Scythian coins which has been made 
since the publication of Mr. Gardner's book is Dr. Aurel 
Stein's brilliant demonstration of the Zoroastrian charac- 
ter of many of the deities represented on the coins, and 
his proof that the pao nanopao legend is a form of the 
Persian Shahan Shah, equivalent to '* king of kmgs." 

/3aMxs»( 6«2iXi«t), Mahdrdjddhirdja, 

My third class of coins, the later Indo-Scythian, is 
a rather vaguely defined one. It corresponds generally 
with what Mr. Thomas called Indo-Scythian coins with 
Hindi legends. The legends are supposed to give eleven 
names of generals with more or less Scy thic designations 
and also the names of the tribal septs. But the inter- 
pretation of these brief and obscure legends is far from 
being satisfactorily settled. Dr. HcEmle has described 
many coins of this class in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 



147. Punch -marked Coin s.^The date of these well- 
known rude silver and copper coins is very uncertain, 
and it is probable that they remained in use for several 
centuries, at any rate, in some parts of India. I never I 
could discover any ground for Sir A. Cunningham's belief ' 
{Archaological Report, vol I,p, 70) that " many of them 
are as old as 1000 B,C , and, perhaps, even older ;" though I 
it is impossible to affirm that none are so old. One of 
the very few known positive indications of the date of | 
punch-marked coins is afforded by the £act recorded by 
Mr. Thurston (iVi^. 2, Catalogue of Coins in the Madm\ 
Museum, p. 8) ; that at PoUchi, in the Coimbatore Dis- 
trict, a silver coin of Augustus was found in a tomb along I 
with irregular shaped punch-marked Buddhist coins. 

It is desirable that other observations of the coins j 
found associated with punch-marked coins should be' 
recorded.— f^. A, Stnith. 



148. Variety of dies of ancient Coins.—All students of' 
early Indian coins must have been struck by the greal 
variety of type and absence of uniformity in derails. I 
One reason of this is that the dies were probably of soft 
metal and required frequent renewal. Other reasons arjl 
explained in the following extract ; — " It must not b 
forgotten that in old times there was not that dreai 
uniforipity which now prevails in the coinage of a 
countries. Certain money ers used to be appointee 
whose business it was to strike the coins of the propQ 
weight and fineness, but, as to design, a great deal wii 
left to individual enterprise. Of Ona, for instance, then 
are some forty or fifty varieties of type still extant, soini 
with his head and some without, and some even witi 
the name of the moneyer placed by the side of the king'l 
head, whose name and title appear on the reverse.' 
(J, Evans, Origin of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, f- 4 
Reprinted from fournal of Institute of Bankers, 1882X 
The gold coinage of Chandra Gupta II is known in 
nearly twenty quite distinct varieties.— K. A. Smitk 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

149. Benares— The Worship of the Panch 
Pir.— (Continued from para. 85). Gh&zi Miydn 
was watching for her return, and, well knowing 
that the mare Lilli could not be taken inside the 
litter, conjectured from a distance the failure of 
the mission. With childish petulance he dashed 
blindly forward with his toy-drum •' mdnf " round 
his neck, swearing that he would carry off the 
mare LillL Losing himself in a jungle, and 
tearing himself amongst the brushwood, he at 
last tumbled prostrate, near the outskirts of a 
village, footsore and gasping. Bethinking him- 
self that he was but a sorry invader, he offered 
up a prayer to heaven, whereon the greensward 
parted, disclosing a hidden treasure. A few 
strolls upon mdni soon collected all the urchins 
of the neighbourhood, to each of whom he gave 
a gold-rouble (ashraff), with the request that he 
w<^d obtain ^om his parents a few days* leave of 
absence, and return with a faggot. Mustering 
them on their return he transformed, by the 
magic of his prayer^ each of the children into a 
horseman, and each of the faggots into a charger, 

in exact counterpart of himselL Then, with this 
\ «erie squadron of his doubles, he advanced upon 

Ehts uncle's capital. Halting at a tank where 
Uahm6d's vaunted chargers were being watered, 



Ghizf Miy^n heralded his arrival by stretching 
them lifeless. Ere long Sultdn Mahmiid, with 
his four brothers, was descried, adorned in royal 
garments, and hurrying forward with presents of 
sweetmeats and betel. Bewildered at the same- 
ness in the aspect of the horsemen, the royal 
party, with some impatience, enquired.—" What 
ho ! good fellows, where is your master? " The 
soldiers, amongst whom the circumstances of 
their enrolment had produced a feeling of equal- 
ity, were incensed at this language, and a free- 
fight followed, during which the royal party were 
roughly handled, and their sweetmeats devoured 
by the soldiery. At last S&mgyi Sultdn, who 
was the captain of the squadron, interposed. 
"Who are you?" he demanded of Mahmiid, 
whose plumage was sorely ndOBed. " I am the 
uncle of Gh&zf Miydn," gasped the monarch, 
thinking thereby to conciliate the respect which 
he was powerless to enforce. " O, are you ? ** 
replied the captain carelessly. " Here, we are all 
brothers. Ghdzi Miyin's uncle therefore is mine 
also. Be of good cheer. Henceforth you shall 
not be molested. We consent to receive your 
visit at daybreak, provided that it is accom- 
panied by the usual presents." The captain was 
chewing a sweetmeat as the party sneaked back 
to the city.— if. Gruven, 

(To be continued.) 
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150. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— A Reli- 
gious Song. — 

Swdmiji nahln dyi : kauni gir chhdyS ? 
Uttar disa kdsi kino pdwan, dakkhin dp sidkdyi. 
GhUmar ghumar sab Hrath kinhe, dcsa men sujas 

bandyi. 
Unhain Harbansa don karjorain, ckaran kamal sir 

ndye. 

My lord cometh not : on what mountain doth 
he tarry ? On his northern pilgrimage he visited 
Benares, and then went south. All the holy 
places he visited in his wanderings and showed 
his glory. Harbans with joined hands meditates 
on his lotus feet. 

151. Buddha's Begging Bowl.—The bowl 
has gone through many vicissitudes. Buddha is 
said to have left it with the Lichhavis of Vaisdli. 
Fahhian saw it at Peshawar, where it was appa- 
rently carried off by the king of the Little Yuchis 
who made a raid into Magadha. He tried to 
remove it to Kdbul or Balkh. It was finally 
taken to Kandahdr, where Dr. Bellew saw it. — See 
Cunningham's Archaohgical Reports, Vol, XVI, 

152. Harshu Paure— A deified Ghost.— In 
Chayanpur Babua, in the Arrah District, there is 
a platform in honour of Harshu Brahm. There 
was once a king Sdhbaran there. He built a 
great palace. Harshu Pdure was his family 
priest. He had four sons. They built a house 
higher than the Rdja*s palace. One day the 
Rdja and Rani were asleep on the roof of the 
palace, and they saw a light high up on Harshu*s 
house. The Raja told the Rdni that this was 
the house of their family priest. Next day the 
Rdni got her courtiers to bint to the Rdja that 
his family priest by building his house as high as 
that of the Rdja showed his intention of contend- 
ing with his master. So the R^ja was angry and 
sent workmen, who knocked down Harshu's 
house. He was so grieved that he sat dkarna at 
the palace door for twenty-two days without 
food or drink. No one could induce him to go 
away. Finally the king's daughter implored him 
to drink, and Harshu drank a little water from 
her hand. Sugar had been mixed in the water. 
When he drank this, Harshu said — ** You said 
you would give me only water. Why did you give 
me sherbet?" She said she gave it to him only 
to relieve his thirst. He blessed her, and told 
her that her progeny would increase and the 
R^ja be destroyed. Then Harshu died. When 
they went to take his corpse to Benares they saw 
him standing there with his wooden sandals on. 
He said he had become a Brahm, and whoever 
worshipped him would get his desires fulfilled. 
Now his altar is worshipped with fire sacrifice, 
Br^manical cords and sweets. If any one 



obtains his wish he offers a golden Brdhmanicai 
cord and a silken waist string, and feeds Brah- 
mans in his nsune.—Khairat Alt: Chunar. 

[This worship is quickly spreading over all the eastern districts 
of the N.-W. P. This legend is very mach the same as that 
given by General Cunningham in his ArcluMlogual ReporU.^ 
Ed.] 

153. Benares— The Worship of the Panch 
Pir. — (Continued from para. 149). At day-break, 
when the visitors arrived, Ghdzi Miydn, who had 
been absorbed in the Qurdn, welcomed his uncle 
warmly, in fact crushing in 7\ of his ribs in the 
embrace. At this juncture, Mahmi:id lost com- 
mand over his temper and language. •• Gently," 
replied Ghilzi Miyin, — •* Well I know that, start- 
ing from your palace, you blustered before your 
underlings, saying, * this fellow is but a young- 
ster. If I kiss his lips, I shall set the mother's 
milk suckling, and if I embrace his body I shall 
crush in two ribs or more.' " Now that you know 
me better, peradventure you will yield me the 
mare Lilli. •* Never. Know you not that 
Lilli and I were born in the same house ? Con- 
sult the oracle of the Qurdn. Of a surety your 
doubts will be resolved." •* Naught care I where 
you were born," snarled the monarch, and I wot 
not of doubts to be resolved from the Holy Writ. 
If you have wit enough to find the mare Lilli, she is 
yours." In an instant it was revealed to Ghizi 
Miydn that the mare Lilli, owing to her ungovern- 
able viciousness, was confined in an under- 
ground chamber barricaded by four gateways, 
where water was poured down a tube and food 
lowered on a bamboo. With a brief prayer the 
hero flung open each gateway in succession with 
an appropriate miracle. At the first the air be- 
came fragrant as with roses ; and at the second, 
as with jasmine ; while at the third, the leading | 
bridle started to his fingers; and at the fourth,! 
Lilli approached whinnying with delight, «• God 
is great ! " exclaimed each of the by-standers, 
biting his finger with astonishment : *' ere now 
Lilli hath never been loosed, save only at the 
'Id, and there was then bloodshed. Whence comes 
her meekness ? " In her heart the mare Lilli 
prayed for speech ; and at the intercession of 
Ghazf Miydn her prayer was accorded. The 
multitude marvelled as she implored the hero to 
release her for a moment. •* Let me prove my- 
self, " she pleaded, ** faithful to Mahmud's salt" 
**Out on your wiles," replied the wary hero, 
**you seek but room to kick in my skull." "Master," 
replied the mare, " may God strike me blind and 
leprous if I had borne such a thought ! " Gb&xi 
Miyin released her. With a scream of delight 
she galloped eight miles to the east and eight to 
the west, careering wildly through the gateway 
of Mahm(id, who, with his retainers, stampeded 
at her approach. Satisfied that her former ownef 
abandoned her, and th^^t she was absolved fo^ 
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allegiance, Lillf returned, gentle and submissive, 
to tier new master.—/^. Gruven. 

(To be continued.) 

154. Another Version of the Fairy Gift 
Legend— Human Sacrifice. (Para. 125). — The 
Gadarmar, or shepherd's temple at Barnagar,.was 
built by a shepherd {Gadanya), Once as he was 
pasturing his goats he found the goats of the sage 
Gyin N4th straying without a keeper. So he tend- 
ed them, and in the evening took them to the cell 
of the sage. ]n return the sage gave him a hand- 
ful of barley, which he scattered in his indignation 
over the big stone outside the cell. When he 
told his adventure to his wife she abused him, 
and, lifting up his blanket which he had thrown 
over some cakes of cow-dung fuel, she found that 
the cakes had been turned into gold. He then re- 
membered the barley which, in his folly, he had 
discarded, and went back to the place and found 
the stone turned into gold. So he became rich, 
and in his gratitude made a lake and a temple, 
but as no water would remain in the lake the 
Br&hroans advised him to sacrifice his son, his 
son's wife, and his grandson. When this was 
done the lake was filled with water. — Arckaologi- 
cm! Reports, Vol. X, p. 72. 

155. Turmeric in Hindu Ceremonial. — At 
the ordinary general meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, a paper was read on 
the Qse of turmeric in Hmdii ceremonial by Dr. 
W. Dymock, who, in the course of his remarks, 
said that turmeric appears to have come into use 
in India as a substitute for saffron and other 
yellow dyes which were used by the ancient 
Aryans before they invaded the country. 

Turmeric, best known as Haridra in Sanskrit, 
has forty six synonyms, such as pita, " yellow ; " 
gauri, •' brilliant ;" varnavati, '• having colour ; " 
kamala, ** lustful ; ** nisa, ** rajani," and all other 
words which signify •• night." The use of the 
latter synonyms is variously explained. A distin- 
guished professor of Sanskrit whom I consulted 
referred me to one of the best commentators on 
the Amarakosa, who states that turmeric, being 
a substance used for dyeing, came to be called 
rajani, which etymologically means the material 
by which a thing is dyed, because the word 
rajani had already come to be used in the Ian- 
gttage to denote " night." A well-known Bombay 
Vaid, to whom I put the question, replied:—" We 
have a tradition that it is called * night ' because 
in former times married women used daily to 
apply turmeric in the evening." On further en- 
quiry I learned that this practice is not extinct 
as he supposed, but still prevails in Goan villages, 
about Asnora, and probably elsewhere. Married 
women in the evening, when the house work is 
completed, dip their hands in turmeric water and 
pass them lightly over iheit cheeks ; the mistress 



of the house also performs the same office for 
any married friend who may happen to drop in 
at this time, and on some pretence detains her 
until the lamps are lighted. The reason they 
give for doing this is that the goddess Lakshmi 
may visit the house at this time. This goddess 
is regarded as the wife of Surya, and the prac- 
tice is probably a survival of sun-worship. It is 
curious that a somewhat similar difficulty occurs 
in the Arabic language. Asfar signifies *• yellow '* 
and also ** black : " the lexicographers explain it 
by saying that no camel is so black but that 
some yellow hairs will show themselves project- 
ing from his black coat. In Hind(i ceremonial 
turmeric is almost always necessary. Amongst 
the most important occasions on which it is used 
I may mention the following as prevailing in 
most parts of India : — A few days before the 
marriage ceremonies commence, five married 
women or five virgins anoint the bride with tur- 
meric and oil upon the forehead, .head, breast, 
back and feet, and the bride puts on a robe dyed 
with turmeric, which she wears until the day of 
the marriage. Turmeric and oil are sent from 
the house of the bride to the bridegroom, who is 
anointed in a similar manner, and sends back a 
similar present to the bride. The marriage con- 
tract is stained or spotted with turmeric. During 
the ceremonies the sisters of the bridegroom 
perform aria before him with a dish of turmeric 
water, and, dipping their fingers in it, touch his 
forehead. A portion of the wall is daubed with 
turmeric and dashes of kunku after the arrival of 
the bride in the bridegroom's house, and before it 
are placed the kul and all the clothes and orna- 
ments constituting the marriage presents : the 
bridegroom, and after him the bride, prostrate 
themselves before this spot. Does not this yellow 
daub represent Surya ? The bridegroom ties a 
thread round the bride's wrist, to which is attach- 
ed a piece of turmeric and a betel-nut. Towards 
the end of the ceremonies the bridal party play 
with turmeric water, dashing it over one another. 
A woman who performs sati and married women 
when they die are taken to the funeral pile 
clothed in a robe dyed with turmeric. At all 
times when puja or worship of the gods is made 
turmeric is necessary. When a new sdri (robe) 
has been purchased, two threads are drawn out, 
one of which is offered to Surya and the other 
to the goddess Tulsi, and turmeric is applied to 
the corner of the cloth. Turmeric powder and 
kunku (a pigment made with turmeric and lime) 
are presented to women who have husbands living, 
and to dancing.girls, in the month of Chaitra, or 
upon the occasion of the Nauratra. The Akshata 
rice used in various ceremonies is coloured with 
turmeric and lime. In the Ramayan turmeric is 
mentioned as one of the eight ingredients of the 
Mrghyu, a respectful oblation made to gods and 
venerable men. 
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156. Khonds— Worship of the God of 
Hunting. -The Khonds being much given to 
hunting, there is a god of hunting who must 
always be propitiated by parties proceeding, 
usually in the hot weather, to the chase. Such 
parties generally consist of from 30 to 50 persons, 
who drive and mob the game, killing it with their 
bows, slings and axes. They seem now to be 
ordinarily unaccustomed to the use of poison for 
their arrows. — Captain Macpherson*s Report quoted 
in Calcutta Review, Vol, V, p. 56. 

157. Mirzapur— A Village Song to Rama. — 

Rita bharai to bhar dharkdwai, 

A isd kudrat Mauld teri I 

Bina pankk, bina parwardigdr^ 

Suno kaun khabar li meri ? 

A tha kotharl dao darwaja, 

Rdm kothariyd ori I 
You can fill an empty and empty a filled vessel, 
such is Thy might, O Lord ! 1 am without wing 
or protector, listen— who else can save me ? My 
body has eight rooms with ten doors, and R&m 
guards the entrance I 

[She compares her body to the eight-leaved lotas : she has ten 
senses, and the name of Rim is ever on her lips.]— fT, Crooks, 

158. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— The 
Diwali Festival.— (Continued from para. 81.) 
On the nighth of the Diwili the womenkind put 
the little bell-shaped pot, known as a ghanti, over 
the light and make what is known as Amdwas kd 
kdjal, or ** the new moon lampblack." This is 
applied during the next year to the eyes of the 
children, and with it a mark is made on their 
foreheads in order to save them from evil-eye. At 
^ A M.the women take an old winnowing fan (sdp), 
and beating it in the house, call out Iswar paitho, 
Ddridr nikso : " Enter O God! Depart Poverty." 
Then they take this fan and throw it away out- 
side. If any one is afiSicted with syphilis or any 
disease of the blood he takes off his clothes, and 
going about naked, snatches one of these fans 
from the hands of some woman. This cures his 
malady. On the night of the Diw&li the little 
girls make mud houses, inside which they place 
a small earthen pot which they fill with parched 
rice. On the second day of the bright fortnight 
of Kdrtik is the godhan kutna. The women on a 
platform outside the house make a little mud 
house and images of Gauri and Ganesa ; and 
there they place the parched grains which 
the girls offered on the night of the Diw&li. Near 
this they put grass with spikes known as bhar- 
bhdr and batkalaiya. Then the women bring a 
rice- pounder and wave it round (parackhan) the 
mud house, and invoke blessings on their rela- 
tions and friends. This brings good luck for the 
next year. Then every sister marks the forehead 
of her brother with ton and makes him eat five 



grains of gram. He must not crush the grains 
between his teeth but swallow them whole. This 
brings length of days. Then she makes her 
brother sit facing the east and feeds him witli 
sweets; and he is expected to give her a present 
in return. This day is known as '* the brother's 
second " {bhaiya id/.) On this day the Kiyasth 
caste worship their pens and ink, and distribute 
sweets to relations and friends. After this the 
teachers write what is called idi and take it to 
their scholars, and receive a present. The words 
written are usually: — 

ZahS fozi Diwdli purza ndr asi^ 
Nawai roshani hat su zahdr ast. 
Zekar kui as har kkdna bdzdr 
MisaU foz tarikhi nafdr ast, 
Jawdhir Ldl rdh umrBfazdn bddf 
Bardi shuda shair tabazdd. 

'< What an excellent day is the Diwiti with its 
illumination. Every kind of illumination appears 
from every lane and house in the market. Dark- 
ness is turned into light. May Jawdhir Lii's 
years be long. This verse was made for him.** 
At the third watch Ahfrs come in a drunken 
state to every one's door and make a row : every 
one gives them a pice and some grain, and they 
give the blessing — 

Ukhiyd barhi dkh jariya, barki dkh kd dga 
WaisS barhi fulani bkaiyya jaisc Ganga betrhi 
Payaga. 

May So-and-So increase as the sugarcane grows 
with its topshoots -as Gangiiji at Paydg (Ailalh 
abad).— ^Atfn Pratap Tiwari : Ckumr. 



159. Baskets of Bhim Sen.— At Bakhra, in 

Muzaffarpur district, Bengal, is a lion-pillar which 
is called the pole of Bhim Sen*s baskets which 
are two high conical mounds. — Cunningk^m: 
Archaological Reports, Vol. XVI, p. 16. 



160. Sakhi Sarwar— The Saint.— (Para. 89). 
Within the enclosure are seen the tombs of 
the Saint, his lady Bibf R&6 and a ]ina who fell 
at the onset of the Saint. The walls are hung 
with offerings of small pillows of various degrees 
of ornamentation. Persons who suffer from oph- 
thalmia vow gold or silver eyes for their recovery. 
The hair of an expected child is vowed to be 
shaven at a certain time at the temple, and its 
weight in gold or silver given to the Saint. Some 
childless parents vow to him their first child, sod 
on its birth take it to the temple with a cord 
around its neca. For it a pecuniary offodog ^ 
accepted. There are a number of sacred pigeons 
attached to the shrine (para. 124), which afo 
I supported by an allowance realized from certain 
villages.— Ci/^M//a Roview, Vol. LX, p. 85. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

i6i. Kum^un — Polyandry. — The custom of 
many brothers having one wife in common has 
long ceased to be practised in many parts of this 
province ; bat the widow of an elder brother is 
commonly re-married to the next brother. — G. W, 
Traill : Statistical SketcH of Kumaun. Edited by J, H. 
Batten, p. 22. 

[This is very doubtful.— Ed.] 

162. Karnal—Tribal Organization- (Con- 
tinued from Vol. I, para. 11 29). )3ut the Jhapa is 
not wholly confined to the original tribe which 
founded it. A man without sons will often settle 
his son-in-law in the village as his heir : and as the 
gentes are exogamous, the son-in-law must neces- 
sarily be of another family. So, too, a man will 
settle a friend by giving him a share of his land. 
The strangers so admitted have in many cases 
separated their land ofl into separate villages; but 
just as often they still live in the old village, and 
in some cases have just overshadowed the original 
family. It is curious to note how the fiction of 
common descent is, even in these cases, preserved, 
as has been so well insisted upon by Sir 
H. Maine. The man who thus takes a share of 
another man's land is called bhun bhdi or ** earth 
brother," and if a landowner of gens other than 
that of the original owners is asked how he acquir- 
ed property in the village, his invariable answer is 
—hhdi karke basayd : •* they settled me as a brother." 
—Karnal Settlement Report, p. 75. 

(To be continued.) 



163. Sunars in the Punjab.— The localization 
of the trade presents as many strange points as in 
other trades and other countries. For almost any 
species of article you can count on a supply at 
Delhi and Amritsar ; and it is difficult to say that 
either of these places has a speciality. The work 
of Lahore, Pesh&war and Gujrinwdla has a cele- 
brity of a very local character. ■ For enamel Mool- 
tan or Kingra is preferred : for inlay, Kotli 
or Gujrit. If you want the best jewellery of Kulu 
you go to Dughilag near Sult^npur ; and if you 
want a silver-headed walking stick, you go to Ni- 
zamabad in Gujranw^la District. The country 
town of Rihon has a name for gold and silver 
ribbon ; that of Pasrur, for dori and kaitUn, If you 
want a good ** sonsehra** or fringe for a bride- 
groom, you order it from Sidikot. You will find 
one town or village producing, or supposed to pro- 
duce, one class of ornament better than another : 
some particular form of gold neck-lace is best 
oaade here ; some special kind of silver ear-ring 
there; nose-rings here, finger-rings there; and so 
forth, without any imaginable reason being 



assigned for the phenomenon. But one finds 
very little trace of a transference of trade to new 
centres. The enamel work of Magliiana, and that 
of Dharataur and Naushahr in Hazira, is gradu- 
ally expiring ; but one does not hear of any trade 
springing up elsewhere to take its place. An im- 
migration of Hindij craftsmen from the north has 
been noticed in Montgomery : some Sikh stone- 
setters have recently left Lahore for Mooltan ; 
and there is said to be a .small emig^ration from 
Lahore and Mooltan to Dera-Ismail-Khan. But, 
on the whole, the trade is stationary, and the gold- 
smith with all his astuteness and avarice remains, 
like other men, a very difficult piece of luggage 
to transport. 

164. Mirzapur Bhuiyas — Death Ceremo* 
nies. — When a man is dying, if they can afford 
it, they make him touch a cow-calf, which is given 
to a Brihman. They bury children and cremate 
adults. On the day after the cremation they 
collect the ashes of the deceased, sprinkle milk 
over it and scatter it about in the air. When a 
man is cremated they leave an axe or hatchet, and 
in the case of a woman, a sickle, at the cremation 
place. When they take the corpse to be burnt 
they sprinkle sesamum (sarson) along the road 
to bar the return of the ghost. They have the 
loth-day ceremony, when they give a Brihman 
a couple of rupees and a brass drinking- vessel 
and tray. The brotherhood are fed on rice and 
pulse, goat's flesh, pork and liquor. The relatives 
are invited to attend. The barber shaves them all 
and gets Rs. 1-4 for his trouble. The Brahman 
and barber also get some grain. When old or 
respectable people die the fees are larger. On the 
lothday they sprinkle at night ashes in the house 
and put near it a little rice and pulse in a leaf plat- 
ter. If they find on the ashes the marks as of the 
feet of a rat or weasel, they conclude that the 
deceased did not die by the will of Paramesar, but 
by the witchcraft of some Diin or Ojha. They 
then implore the spirit not to injure any member 
of the family, and do worship to it in the family 
cook-house by offering up a fowl and sprinkling 
{tapdwan) of liquor on the ground. If there are 
no marks on the ashes, they think that Parame- 
sar has carried off his ghost, and that he is no 
longer in the world.— W, Crooke, 

165. The Meeting of Women. — Amongst 
Hindus, in these Provinces, when women meet 
after a separation of months and years, they 
catch hold of one another by falling on each 
other's breasts and weep loudly. The tone in 
which the weeping is done shows that it is not 
really done through grief, but to celebrate a meet- 
ing. Is weeping a sign of female or male meet- 
ing in any other country of the world ? — Sanwal 
Singh, 
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i66. Relations on Marriage. — Among the 
Hindiis of the greater part of this country it is 
regarded as sin for a man to touch his younger 
brother's wife. Similarly, the women avoid the 
person of their younger sister's husband. The 
custom is so strictly observed that even the 
things for their use are avoided by the respective 
parties. — Balkrishna Lai. 



167. Punjab— The Sunar<« as a Caste.— The 
following are the 48 sub-divisions of the Mairs as 
reported from Lahore: — Jdlur, Dhalle, Masawan, 
Sarwana and Sur, Dhune. Sundk, Nichol, Ludhar, 
Babar, Ahat, Karwal, Manan, Mitru, Nil, Suchu, 
D4war, Bhulle, Suse, Ahi, Ballan, r>harna, 
Sarna, Shin, Udera. Sadeuri, Khurnee, Kandi- 
vaddl, Chalageri, Hauzkhawasi, Pidri, Kingar, 
Malhaddi, Rodi, Kande, Khich, Basin, Rudke, 
Gund, Rete, Ledhe, Partole, Wurar-Kokre, 
Ratte, Main, Vaid, Nagaurie; and Tauri-wal of 
whom the Dhalle and Sur alone are exclusively 
Hindis- And the following those of the Tank 
$undrs, vU,, Mittu, Viru, Rodki, Bhole, Rasin, 
Ratre, Ochi, Ajiti (or Che-jiti), Thande(or Panj- 
jdtl), Samnu, Janjoge, Akish-mohle, Bunjihf 
(divided into Menra, Sanduria, Bobal, Kakki, 
Trime and Ci>ingli). Bahif (divided into Kokal, 
Katarmal, Gniar, Kwun, Ujaimal, Salgoiia, 
Teju, Ki)ich, Gij ir, Anat. Tlmilire, Patni, Sami- 
nia and Hichar), Panj-jati (divided into Bhopale, 
Batti and Botan) and Sunak; all of whom are 
exclusively Hindis except the Sammi. In Hos- 
hidrpur the Tdnk ^6ts are said to be the Gojanf, 
Kanot, Bhagha, Pholu, Kashri and others un- 
specified. In Dera-Ismail-Khan the Musalman 
sundrs, who are said to have come from the 
Chenib, in the Jhang District, are reported to be 
of three sub-divisions — the Dharne, Katarmal and 
Nahar, which are also sub-divisions of the Aro- 
ras. The Hind(i sundrs of Dera-IsmailKhan are 
divided openly into Khatrfs and Aroras; of whom 
the Khatrisare sub divided into twelve gSts (eight 
of which are found in the district), and the Aroras 
into nine. Of the eight Khatri gdts, five— the 
Same, Dhande, Ajoti, Akismole and Kan — will 
not intermarry with any of the remaining three, 
the Makhu, Nukra and Bobil. Similarly al- 
though all the Arora gdis of the sundrs call them- 
selves Uttaridhls, yet six of them (the Biitte, 
S(ichche, Dhaneje, Malpani, Battan aqd Ragte), 
will not intermarry with the remainder — the 
Chandpul, Taramine and Lodar — whom they 
look on as Dakhinfs. In Pesh&war the divisions 
of sundrs given are ; for Hind(is, Itan, Waid, 
Dangai, Gond, Darberai, Lugf, Bobal, Ranger, 
Sandhari, Shamsi, Dhedf and Ajatf; and for 
Musalmins, Biiidr, Rite, Lilib and Gbarwdl. 
In Ferozepore the Mzn gdts are given as Sedhi, 
Mahdich, Thikidn, Guggar, Jhangf, Dhariwil, 
Sunnak and Karor ; the T4nk gdts as Thothre, 



Ahat, Khich, Ajemal, &c. ; and the Bnnjihisas 
Dhanne, Sur, &c. In Shahpur the divisions are 
Chopra, Kapiir, Dhaun and Sont; the first three 
of whicii are purely Khatri divisions. I e:ive all 
these names for what they are worth; and more 
still are to be found in the Lists of Tribes and 
Clans published from the returns of the last cen- 
sus. It would be interesting to compare these 
different lists, and to see what inferences could be 
made from the similarity of the names of sundr 
sub-divisions to those not only of Khatris and 
Aroras, but also of other castes. But this re- 
quires more time and experience than I havt 
at my command. 

168. Muhammadans— Burial near Houses. 

—Among the Muhammadan residents of Gorakh- 
pur there it was a common practice, until very 
recently, to bury the dead bodies of the members 
of their family in the premises of their houses. 
This is evidenced by a number of graves to be 
seen about almost in every house in the city. The 
enforcement of Municipal rules has greatly put 
a stop to this system ; but the Muhammadans 
who possess sufficient space in their houses still 
follow the old custom, — Balkrishna Lai. 

169. Th^gs— Consecrated Pick-axe.— Can 

any one say where a specimen of the consecrated 
pick-axe of the Thags could be obtained? Dr. 
E B. Tylor wants a specimen for the Pitt River's 
Ethnological Museum, Oxford. 

170. Benares — T^e Sweepers* Tribal 
CounciL— (Continued from para. 139). 

{e,)— Execution. 
Punishments inflicted by the council of clans* 
men, are of three classes : — 

(i) Fines {ddnd). 

(2) Pinners {bhog, khdnd). 

(3) Outcasting (dj'ds karnd). 
Non-compliance with No. (i) or (2) is punished 

by No, (3), Fjnes are always multiples of Rs. i^i 
which is an auspicious number, T^e formal 
method of outcasting consists in seating the cul- 
prit on the ground and drawing the tribal carpet 
over his head from which the turban is removed. 
The messenger of the eight companies inflict a 
few taps with slippers and birch-brooms for 
above. It is alleged that unfaithful women were 
formerly tied naked to trees *nd flogged with 
birch-brooms; but that owing to fatal results for— 

(i) the " five kicks " (panch htti) among Cha- 

mdrs, 
(2) scourging with a clothes^ line {Umi^) 
among Dhobis, 
Government ha§ assumed an intolerant attitude 
towards all corporal punishments, (he cessation 
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of which has deprived the council of almost all 
its power. 

(/.) — Atonement. 

When an outcast is re-admitted on submission, 
whether by paying a fine or presenting a dinner, 
be is seated apart from the tribal carpet, and does 
penance {tauh% from toha) by holding his ears and 
confessing his offence. A new kuqqah^ which he 
supplies, is carried round by the messenger, and 
a few whifiFs are taken by each of the clansmen 
in the following order : — 



(i) the " bather," 

(2) the brigadier, 

(3) the eight presidents. 



(4) the eight spokesmen, 

(5) the eight summoners, 

(6) the private soldiers. 



The messenger repeats to the culprit the coun- 
cirs order, and informs him that, should he again 
offend, his punishment will be doubled. With 
this warning he hands him the huqqah^ after smok- 
ing which the offender is admitted to the carpet, 
and all is forgotten in a banquet at his expense. 
—R, Gneven. 

171. Punjab— Wages and Profits.— The 
above refers merely to the wages and profits of 
common ornament-making. In the other branches 
of the trade different rates prevail. Setting of 
jewels, for instance, will be charged for either at a 
rate per stone set or at a rate per told of 
the weight of the completed ornament. In Um- 
balla I to 4 annas is charged per stone, 
and in Ludhiina 12 annas per told on the weight 
of the piece. In JuUundur the charge is ap- 
parently Rs. 3 a toldf in Amritsar it is Rs. 6 
per told of gold used in setting, and Rs. 4 
per told of the same for false gems. In Delhi 
the stone-setter makes 4 annas to one rupee 
a day, and in Dera>Ismail-Khan 8 annas to 
one rupee. In Jhelum he gets an average daily 
wage of 12 annas and in Amritsar 8 annas, while 
in Lahore he is said to get Re. i to Rs. 2. For 
ornaments set or studded with stones, a combined 
rate will often be charged, varying from Rs. 3 
to 6 a told. In Mooltan, where this form of 
industry brings in 6 to 12 annas a day, the 
rate charged is said to be from Rs. 4 to 6 ; in 
Gujrinwdla from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5, and in Gur- 
ddspur from Rs. 3 to 4. For enamelling, the 
charge in Mooltan is 4 to 12 annas per told, bring- 
ing in some 4 to 6 annas per diem ; in Delhi the 
daily income lies between 4 annas and a rupee. 
The inlayers of Sidlkot make 6 to 8 annas a day, 
and those of Lahore 8 to 10 annas. A kandla- 
drawer in Delhi makes 4 annas to 2 rupees a day, 
in Lahore Re. i to Rs. 2 ; and in Amritsar he 
can draw 3 to 4 kandlas a day at Rs. 2 each, but is 
not certain of continuous employment. A tarkash 
at Mooltan charges 2 annas a told; at Delhi he 
makes 2 to 4 annas a day ; in Lahore 2 to 6 
annas, and in Amritsar 8 to 10 annas. Makers 
of gold ribbon (js^ota) get about 4 annas a day in 



Si^lkot ; in Umballa the wholesale profit on the 
sale of t^oia is Rs. 9-6 per cent, gross, or, after 
deducting carriage, commission, octroi, &c., 
Rs. 64 per cent, net ; the retail profit is put 
down at 15 per cent. In Mooltan capitalists 
provide machines for drawing the kandlas ^ and 
pay their employ6s (three of whom go to a 
machine) four rupees a month each, for 6 hours 
work a day. The wage at Mooltan for making 
kaldbdtUn is 2 aiinas for one told of silk and one 
told of silver ; the profit is put down as 3 pie to 
one anna per told, 

172. Shiah Muhammadans— Customs of. 

— The dowry {mahar) which is payable by the 
husband if he divorces his wife, is fixed at 51,000 
dinars. Some Shiahs who claim descent from 
Timtirlang have a ceremony called jalwa, which 
is similar to that known among Hindis as Idwi 
parachhna. The boy and girl, after performing the 
drsi and sandal, are seated on a wooden stool 
when a woman of the Mirdsi caste brings parched 
rice and sprinkles it over them, using the words 
Taimdr Shah, Bddshdh, Amin. *' In name of King 
Taimur. Amen : '* and she then continues naming 
each of the other Delhi kings, adding to each the 
word Amin. When a corpse has to be interred 
at a distance it is disembowelled and thus carried 
in order to avoid putrefaction. — Bhdn Pratdp 
Tiwdri: Chunar. 

173. Benares — The Sweepers' Tribal 
Council. -(Continued from para. 170). A private, 
with much respect, may interrupt proceedings to 
direct attention to anything irregular. On the 
conclusion of the evidence, the three inferior 
officers in each company confer together until 
they arrive at a unanimous decision, which, 
through their spokesman, they submit to their 
president. When each president is unanimous 
with his assistants, he confers with the presidents 
of the other companies, and when all eight presi- 
dents are unanimous, they confer with the briga- 
dier, who, if he agrees with them, delivers the 
final decision. In case of disagreement, the 
disputed question must be argued out, or further 
evidence adduced until the disagreement is re- 
moved. As there is no record of evidence or 
judgment, it may well be inquired how it is 
possible, except by accident, ever to obtain a 
unanimous decision amongst 33 human beings. 
In point of fact, however, the issues are of so 
simple a character, and therefore so fully within 
the compass of the private soldiers, that public 
opinion is very powerful ; and as in cases of 
dead-lock, oaths are administered to the dissen- 
tient officers, the practical result follows that, 
where an officer, in spite of an oath, persists in 
blocking the decision of a dispute by a corrupt 
or perverse or even unpopular verdict, he is 
liable to be dismissed from bis office, or even 
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expelled from the brotherhood. The subordinate 
officers decide according to the majority of the 
private soldiers, and a president rarely persists 
in opposition to his subordinate officers, while 
the brigadier accepts the opinion of the presi- 
dents almost as a formality. — R, Gruven, 
(To be continued.) 



174. Musical Instrument in the form cf 
a Bow. — Dr. Balfour of the Pitt River's Museum, 
Oxford, asks for information — 

\a) as to the use of a musical instrument in 
the form of a bow, sometimes with a 
resounding bass in the centre; 

(b) as to the different varieties of primitive 
lamp (chirdgh) used in Upper India. 

Any curious specimens of the above would be 
welcome. 



175. Benares— The Sweepers' Tribal Coun- 
cil.— (Continued from para. 173). 

{c.)—Summons, 

When any dispute arises, the aggrieved party, 
depositing a process-fee (ialabdna) of Rs. 1-4, ad- 
dresses his summoner, who, in company with the 
treasurer and through the medium of the spokes- 
man, refers the question to the president. Unless 
the matter is so trivial that it can be settled 
without caste-punishments, the president fixes 
a time and place, of which notice is given 
through the messenger, to the summoners of the 
other seven companies. Within each company, the 
messenger, who is remunerated by 5 paisis out 
of the process- fee, carries round the notice to 
each private soldier. 

(i.) — Procedure. 

The tokens of a free and worthy member are 
two in number : — 

(i) to sit on the tribal matting, 

(2) to smoke the tribal huqqah* 

With the object, therefore, of excluding out- 
siders, proceedings must open with the out- 
spreading, usually symbolic, of a carpet, and the 
smoking of a huqqah handed in turn to each clans- 
man. For this purpose the members of the out- 
caste are seated on the carpet in three lines and 
in the following order of precedence : — 

(i) Brigadier-Jamaddr 

(2) Each batch of four officers of the eight 
companies arranged as follows : — 

(a) President (R) 1 (e) Treasurer (L. C,) 

(b) Spokesman (R. C.) | (d) Summoner (L.) 

(3) all the private soldiers. 
Each party to the dispute, in charge of the 
messenger of his company, is cro8S*questioned, 



individually, by the eight spokesmen, who proceed 
to examine — 

(a) all witnesses adduced by the two litigants; 

(6) all persons who can depose to material 
matters in corroboration or rebuttal of 
the facts sworn by witnesses of class (a), 
— R. Creeven, 

(To be continued.) 

176. A Song sung by Cbamars at the Tilak 
Ceremony during marriage. — 

Kahawdn ke Bdmhan dyal ? 
Ktkare dudre bhail thdrhd 
Sugkar bar kkojai ? 
Mirjapurwd kt Bdmhan dyal ; 
Chunariyd men bhail thdrhd 
Sughar bar khojai. 
Bhitar si nikasain Ajodhiya Rdm, 
Hdth guleld, mukh pdn, 
Uhai bar sundar. 

Whence has this Brihman come ? At whose 
door does he stand to select a beautiful bride- 
groom ? 

The Brihman has come from Mirzapur and is 
standing in Chunir in search of a beautiful bride- 
groom. [The names of places are of course 
changed to suit the occasion of the wedding.] 
Rdma, lord of Ajodhiya, comes out in the form of 
the bridegroom, with a bow in his hands and 
chewing pdn. He is the beautiful bridegroom.— 
Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri. 

177. Mirzapur— Kharwar Tribe — Rules of 
Salutation.— When the father of the bride meets 
the father of the bridegroom he salutes him by 
touching his left foot with his right hand and 
puts his left hand on his shoulder and joins bis 
chest and stomach to those of his friend. The 
other does the same. The girl's father says 
Samdhi, juhdr, (Hail : father of my son in-law). 
The boy's father in reply says *• Samdhi, Juhdr ! 
Juhdr ! Juhdr / '* Younger people salute tbeir 
elders by touching the knee with their nght 
hand and bending and then shaking hands. 
This is pdHagi. The elder replies Nike raho! 
hikSraho! '* May you be prosperous!" Every 
one in the village except Brihmans and Cbhat- 
tris salute the Baiga when they meet him. Wbeo 
women meet the younger fails into the arms of 
the elder and weeps. Then the elder caresses 
and consoles the younger, and kisses her on the 
cheek. The two fathers-in-law visit each other 
without hesitation and eat at each other's bouses. 
When a man is going to look for a bride for bis 
son, he proclaims the fact openly and makes no 
secret of the business. No match-makers are 
employed. The friends on both sides make all 
the arrangements.— W^. Crooke, 
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FOLKLORE. 

178. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — 
Colours, &c. — The Korwas say that they wear 
only white clothes, and have no knowledge of the 
lucky colours of cattle. The Majhwdrs consider 
white the lucky colour, and this they wear at mar- 
riages. They never buy a red ox as he sits down 
while ploughing. They consider an ox with 
drooping horns (maina) lucky. A cow or ox whose 
hair is black and white mixed together is con- 
sidered good. The Ghasiyas believe in red and 
yellow, and these are the colours worn by the bride 
and biidegroom. They have no ideas about other 
colours. They do not consider the colour in buy- 
ing cattle. The Bhuiyirs believe in white, and 
this is their marriage colour. They will not buy 
black cattle which are ill-omened. The Kharwirs 
dread black coloured things. Their marriage 
colours are white and yellow. Grey cattle are 
good. They do not like speckled cattle as they 
fail in ploughing. An ox with two curls on the 
forehead is called gdra and is unlucky. The 
Pankas, if possible, buy white cattle.— PT. Cfooke. 

179- Mirzapur — Ordeals for Witches.— 
The Korwas deny that there are any witches 
among them or that they know any ordeals. If, 
among the Mdnjhis, a woman is designated by a 
Baiga or Ojha to be a witch, she is made to stand 
in water waist-deep and to swear that she will 
give up her evil practices. The Ghasiyas, when 
they find a witch, make her stand waist-deep in 
water, and the Ojha pricks heron the breast till he 
draws blood. Then a few grains of rice are 
steeped in the blood and she is made to eat them. 
This is understood to make her forget her spells. 
The other allied tribes, except the Bhuiyds deny 
knowing anything. Their practice is the same 
as that of the Ghasiyas.— W^. Croobi. 

180. Delhi— Mode of detecting Thieves.-- 

The following method of detecting a thief is well 
known in Muhammadan families in Delhi. The 
Dames of all persons who could possibly have 
conomitted the theft, or whom suspicion points to 
as Hkely to have committed the theft, are written 
in small pieces of paper. These are then deposit- 
ed in a loU having a flat projecting edge or 
border. The vessel is then gently raised from the 
ground by putting the tip of your two index 
pngers under it and keeping the vessel suspended 
in this way. The chapter of the Quran called 
Ydiin is then recited by the person holding the 
«^tf, which will gradually but completely turn 
round on your fingers, if one of the pieces of 
paper in the hta bears the name of the thief. 
The same process is repeated in respect of each 
piece of paper separately. The kta will turn 



completely round in the name of the person who 
has committed the theft and not in the name of 
any other person. I have often seen the loia turn 
on the fingers in this way, but cannot say if the 
stolen property has on all occasions been re- 
covered.— Af. Mahmud Beg. 

x8i. The Little Bird that found the Pea— 
A Folktale.— Once upon a time a little bird, on 
its way through the woods, picked up a pea and 
took it to the grain-parcher (bkarbhunja) to be 
split: but, as ill-luck would have it, one-half of 
it stuck fast in the socket of the mill-handle, and the 
(bharbhunja) being unable to get it out, the little 
bird went oflF to the carpenter and said :— "Car- 
penter, carpenter, come and cut the mill-handle : 
my pea is in the mill-handle; what shall I eat? 
what shall I drink? and what shall I take to 
foreign countries ?" "Be oflF," said the carpenter. 
"Is it likely that. I shall come and cut the mill- 
handle for the sake of a single pea ?*' Then the 
bird went to the king and said : — " King, king, 
chide the carpenter : the carpenter won*t cut the 
mill-handle : my pea is stuck in the mill-handle: 
what shall I eat? what shall I drink? and what 
shall I take to foreign countries?*' " Be oS with 
you," said the king. " Do you think that for the 
sake of a single pea I am coming to chide the 
carpenter ?" Then the little bird went to the queen 
and said :— "Queen, queen, speak to the king : 
the king won't chide the carpenter : the carpenter 
won't cut the mill-handle : my pea is in the 
socket of the mill-handle: what shall I eat? 
what shall I drink ? and what shall I take to 
foreign countries ? " But the queen said : — " Be 
off with you. Do you think that for the sake of a 
single pea I am going to talk to the king?" 
Then the little bird went to the snake and said :~ 
" Snake, snake, bite the queen : the queen won't 
talk to the king: the king won't chide the 
carpenter: the carpenter won't cut the mill- 
handle: my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle: 
what shall I eat ? what shall I drink? and 
what shall I take to foreign countries?" But 
the snake said :— " Be off with you. Do you think 
that for the sake of a single pea I am going to 
bite the queen ?" Then the little bird went to the 
stick and said: — " Stick, stick, beat the snake : 
snake won't bite queen : queen won't talk to 
king : king won't chide carpenter : carpenter won't 
cut mill-handle: my pea is in the socketof the mill- 
handle : what shall I eat ? what shall I drink ? and 
what shall I take to foreign countries?" But 
the stick said : — " Be oft with you. Do you think 
that for the sake of a single pea I am going to beat 
the snake?" Then the little bird went to the 
fire and said : — "Fire, fire, burn stick: stick won't 
beat snake : snake won't bite queen : queen won't 
talk to king : king won't chide carpenter : car- 
penter won't cut mill-handle : what shall I eat ? 
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what shall I drink ? and what shall I take to 
foreign countries?" But the fire said ;—•• Be off 
with you. Do you tliink that for the sake of a 
single pea I am going to burn slick ? " Then the 
little bird went to the sea and said : -" Sea, sea, 
quench fire; fire won't burn slick: stick won't 
beat snake: snake won't bite queen : queen won't 
speak to king: king won't chide carpenter: 
carpenter won't cut mill-handle : my pea is 
in the socket of the mill-handle : what shall I 
eat ? what shall I drink? and what shall I take to 
foreign countries ?" But the sea said :— " Be off" 
with you. Do you think that for the sake of a 
single pea I am going to quench the fire ? " Then 
the little bird went to the elephant and said :— 
•• Elephant, elephant, dry up the sea: sea won't 
quench fire: fire won't burn stick: stick won't 
beat snake : snake won't bite queen : queen won't 
speak to king : king won't chide carpenter, car- 
penter won't cut mill-handle: my pea is in the 
socket of the mill-handle : what shall I eat ? 
what shall I drink? and what shall 1 take to 
foreign countries ? " But the elephant said :— ** Be 
off with you. To dry up the sea would take the 
whole host of elephants. Do you think that for 
the sake of a single pea I am going to assemble 
all the elephants ? " Then the little bird went to 
the hhaunf(2i tangled, creeping plant) and said :— 
" Bhaunr, Bhaunr, snare the elephant : elephant 
won't drink up the sea : sea won't quench fire : 
fire won't burn stick: stick won't beat snake: 
snake won't bite queen: queen won't speak to 
king: king won't chide carpenter: carpenter 
won't cut mill-handle : my pea is in the socket of 
the mill-handle : what shall I eat! what shall I 
drinki and what shall Itake to foreign countries?" 
But the bhaunr said : — "Be oft with you. Do you 
think that for the sake of a single pea I am 
going to snare the elephant? " Then the little bird 
went to the mouse and said : — " Mouse, mouse, 
cut the bhaunr: bhaunr won't snare elephant: ele- 
phant won't drink up the sea: sea won't quench 
fire : fire won't burn stick : stick won't beat snake : 
snake won't bite queen : queen won't speak to 
king: king won't chide carpenter : carpenter won't 
cut mill-handle : my pea is in the socket of the 
mill-handle : what shall I eat ? what shall I 
drink ? and what shall I take to foreign countries ?" 
But the mouse said : — •* Be off with you : do you 
think that for the sake of a single pea I am going 
to cut the bhaunr?** Then the little bird went to 
the cat and said : — ** Cat, cat, eat mouse : mouse 
won't cut bhaunr : bhaunr vrou*i snare elephant : ele- 
phant won't drink up the sea : sea won't quench 
fire : fire won't burn stick : stick won't beat snake : 
snake won't bite queen : queen won't speak to 
king : king won't chide carpenter : carpenter 
won't cut mill-handle : my pea is in the socket 
of the mill-handle : what shall I eat ? what 
shall I drink ? and what shall I take to foreign 
countries ? " And the cat said :— " By all means : 



the mouse is my natural prey. Why should I 
not eat it ? " 

So the cat went to eat the mouse and the mouse 
went to cut the bhaunr, saying — 

Hamko khdo do mat hoi 

Ham bhaunr ko kdtat loi, 
" O eat, O eat me no one. I will take and cut 
the bhaunr. And the bhaunr went to snare the 
elephant, saying :— '• O cut, cut me no one. I'll 
take and snare the elephant : and so one with 
each one till it came to the carpenter, who 
extracted the pea, which the bird took and went 
away rejoicing. — Calcutta Review, Vol. II, p. ii6, 
sqq, 

[The European parallels are well known—** 7Atf woman thai 
found the silver penny ^^ ** Moorachug and Meenachug " in Camp- 
bell's Talc».-ED.] 

182. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Theory 
of Disease.— The Korwas tell me that all disease 
is caused by the displeasure of the village gods 
(deohdr). These gods become displeased of their 
own accord, but their displeasure is sometimes 
due to the action of some witch. The special 
diseases which are due to the displeasure of these 
local gods are fever, diarrhoea and cough If 
small-pox comes of its own accord it is harmless, 
but if on account of the displeasure of the dechdr, 
it gives great trouble. Generally cholera and 
fever come by the instigation of some ghost {bhut). 
The Kharwdrs believe that all disease is due to 
the Baiga not having paid proper attention to 
the deohdr or Rdja Chandol or to some ghost 
or godling, Pankas say that disease conies in 
various ways — sometimes through ghosts and 
witches — sometimes, because the godlings and 
deceased ancestors were not duly propitiated t 
but it occasionally comes of itself. There are no 
separate bhuts which bring separate diseases. 
Diseases due to witchcraft are dealt with by the 
Ojha : those connected with the displeasure of 
the local gods or deceased ancestors, by the 
Baig^. It is only diseases which come of their 
own accord which are susceptible of treatment 
by ordinary medicine. The Biiuiyas tell me that 
every sort of disease comes through the dis- 
pleasure of the general village gods, or of the 
local deities Tulasi Bir, Lahang Bir, Barfydr San, 
Rdja Chandol, or by the interference of witches 
and Ojhas. — W. Crooke, 

183. Unlucky Days. — At the late great 
Diamond Case in Calcutta, Mr. Jacob, the accused, 
objected to leave Simla on any day but Tuesday, 
and to be examined on a Saturday, 

184. The Ordeal of burning Oil^A Le- 
gend. — Lohltaswa was the minister of R4ja 
Hansadhwaja, and he quarrelled with the Kdja's 
son named Sudhanwa or Surab. The minister 
told the Rdja that the prince was a bad character, 
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and that be was in the habit of remaining out 
at night. Sudhanwa took an oath that the accu- 
sation was false ; but the minister persisted in 
the truth of his statement, and suggested that 
the prince should be subjected to the ordeal of 
boiling oil. A boiler was accordingly filled with 
oil and heated, and into this Sudhanwa stepped 
without receiving any harm. The minister thus 
asserted that the oil was not sufficiently hot, on 
which the Rija ordered a bel fruit to be thrown 
into the oil. As soun as the fruit became covered 
with oil it burst with great violence, and one of 
the pieces struck the wicked minister on the head 
and killed him on the s^ot.^Cunningham : Archao- 
logical Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 99. 

185. South Mirzapur— Aborigines -Thun- 
der and Lightning — Tempests. — The Khai wars 
say that lightning is the arrow of God, and that 
when it appears he is firing at some demon {Bir). 
When a tempest occurs it is caused by some 
godling {deota) or demon {ddno) moving through 
the sky. — W. Cfooke. 

186. South Mirzapur — Ghasiyas— Bhui- 
yars* ideas about the Soul. — The soul leaves 
the body during dreams and insensibility, and 
returns as the owner recovers consciousness. No 
dreams are true; nor do the godlings or dead 
ancestors show themselves in dreams. They 
have no conception of the danger of suddenly 
waking a sleeping person. They do not think 
that a man's shadow is his second spirit. It is 
merely caused by the sunshine. The Bhuiy^rs 
have much the same ideas. They do not mind 
waking a sleeper, because the moment he is waked 
his soul returns to his body; Only the dreams, 
in which the godlings or deceased ancestors 
appear, are true. The souls of the dead do not 
visit the living. A man's shadow or reflection is 
Dot his second soul. — W. Crooke. 

187. Faizabad — A Shaking Tomb. — A 
brother of Muhammad Wdsil, broker, went on a 
pilgrimage to Makka, and on his return he built 
a cemetery at Karbala Usmdnpur. During the 
native rule the metal top of one of the pinacles 
took to shaking, which had such an effect on the 
superstition of the weaver population that they 
subscribed two pice each per piece {thdn) of cloth 
to repair it. — Settlement Report, p. 182. 

188. South Mirzapur— Aborigines— Bodily 
Infirmities.—The Korwas say that they have 
no feeling against persons with bodily deformities, 
such as blindness, lameness, &c. It is the work 
of God. They do not take care of the fragments 
of their nails, hair, &c., and do not believe that 
an enemy can harm them by getting such things 
into their possession. The Pataris and Majhwdrs 
have a strong feeling against the birth of de- 
ormed children. The parents of such children 



must have been sinners. Black marks on the 
body are not considered ominous. They burn 
fragments of hair, nails, &c., lest a churel may 
get them into her possession and seduce them to 
cohabit with her by means of them. If she gets 
them into her possession she can carry off the 
owner and afHict him with sickness. The Ghasi- 
yas have no prejudice against deformed children 
which are so born by the will of Paramesar. 
Similarly, black marks on a child's skin are 
considered lucky. They have no superstition 
about hair and nail fragments which they throw 
away. The Bhuiyars disapprove of children 
being born with any deformities. They believe 
that it is due to the sins of the parents. If any 
warts, &c., appear on a child, it is believed that 
the cremation of one of its forefathers was incom- 
pletely done, and some part remained unburnt, 
of which these marks are the result. If crema- 
tion is properly performed, such marks do not 
occur on the bodies of subsequent generations. 
They have no idea about preserving fragments of 
the hair, nails, &c. The Kharwdrs also have a 
prejudice against children born with any special 
marks. The only idea seems to be that de- 
formed chidren cannot make their way in life. 
Such deformities are the result of sin in preceding 
generations. Moles, if they are on the right side 
of a boy and on the left side of a girl, are not in- 
auspicious. The fragments of hair and nails 
should be thrown into a river, lest a witch by 
these means bring a devil {hhUt) on the owner. 
The Pankas have the same ideas about deformed 
children. They also attribute such misfortunes 
to the sins of child's forefathers. Marks like 
moles, &c., are also regarded as signs of the dis- 
pleasure of Paramesar at sins in a previous 
generation. They also believe that such marks 
imply that in former times Paramesar ordered 
such souls to come to earth, and that on their 
refusal, when they were next born, ihey were 
afflicted with infirmities, such as blindness, lame- 
ness, &c. When an eclipse occurs if a pregnant 
woman sit with any of her limbs crooked or 
twisted, her child will be afflicted in the same 
way. They have no ideas about fragments of 
hair and nails. The Bhuiyas object to deformed 
children, as they are unable to support themselves. 
They are penalties for sin by order of Paramesar. 
Moles are considered lucky. They throw away 
fragments of hair, &c., wherever they please. — 
W. Crooke. 

189. Qaya— Sokha Baba, the Saint— Cures 
for Snakebite. — In the town of Nabinagar 
there is a tiled hut, known as the temple of Sokna 
Bdba, where persons suffering from snake-bite 
are brought as a last resource. If the * person 
bitten recovers, clarified butter and molasses are 
offered to Sokha B4ba.— G. A. Grierson: Geography 
of Oaya^p. 23. 
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190. Underground Kingdoms— A Legend 
of. — H wen Thsang, the Buddhist traveller (Julien's 
Translation, /., p. 179) gives thefollowinglegend : — 
There was a herdsman who tended his cattle 
near Bh^galpur. One day a bull having se- 
parated from the herd, roamed into the forest. 
The herdsman feared that he was lost, but in the 
evening the bull returned radiant with beauty. 
Even his lowing was remarkable. The rest of 
the cattle were scared with fear and would not 
go near him. This continued for some time, 
until the herdsman determined to follow the bull 
in his wanderings. The bull entered a cleft in 
the rocks, and the herdsman followed for about 
4,000 feet, when the gallery suddenly opened 
into a pretty wood filled with fruit trees and 
flowers. Then the bull went aside and cropped 
the shining leaves of a sweet-smelling plant un- 
known to men. The fruits on the trees were 
yellow as gold, of most exquisite scent and large 
size. The herdsman plucked one, and though he 
longed to taste it, he was afraid to lift it to his 
mouth. Soon after the bull started on his return, 
and the herdsman followed him. On reaching 
the cleft in the rock he saw a frightful-looking 
demon who snatched the fruit from him and kept 
it. On his return he consulted a doctor, who 
advised him to visit the place again, and be sure 
to eat the fruit. Two days afterwards the herds- 
man again followed the bull and entered the 
cavern. On returning he plucked a fruit and 
hid it in his clothes, but just when he was about 
to leave the cave the same demon came to take 
tiie fruit. The herdsman at once thrust it into 
his mouth, when the demon seized him by the 
throat, and he was obliged to swallow it whole. 
No sooner had it reached his stomach than his 
body began to swell to an enormous size, and 
although his head was outside, his body remained 
jammed in the cleft of the rock. Some days after 
his relations found him in this position and tried 
to release him, but in vain. • The king went to 
see the place himself and used measures to re- 
lease the man. He failed ; the herdsman gradu- 
ally changed into stone, but still preserved his 
human form. In later times a king, believing 
that the stone must possess some medicinal 
qualities, tried to chisel away a small portion, but 
the workmen after ten days* labour were not able 
to get even a pinch of dust. 

[This is an interesting example of the class of stories con- 
nected with " Robberies from Fairyland, " of which a long list is 
given in Chapter VI of Hartland's Science of Fairy Tales, 
There are other Indian instances which will be given later on. 
— Kd.] 

191. Faizabad— Exorcism of Evil Spirits. 
— Sayyad Masaud is said to have come from 
Arabia and died at Masaudpur in 420 Hijri. He 
is traditionally believed to have made disciples 
of two famous local necromancers named Sahja 
and Kdlika. The tombs of these two men are at 
this place, and pilgrims, who are beset with evil 



spirits, remain there for a day, and make offerings 
before going on to the greater shrine of Kachon- 
cha. — Settlement Report, p, 181. 

192. A Ghost Story of which the Writer 
was an Eye-witness. — One of my uncles was 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Central 
Provinces and had been settled at Nigpur for 
about two generations. On his retirement from 
Government service, he, like a good Hindii, re- 
moved to Benares to pass the remainder of his 
life in that holy city, and purchased a house at 
Ddsdswaraedh to live in. He had his family 
with him ; an only grand-daughter about eleven 
years old, who had lost her mother, being one of 
the members. This girl was once invited to a 
feast at Ramghat, a muhall^ of Benares, chiefly 
inhabited by Nagar Brahmans. The distance 
from Dasaswamedh to Ramghat is a little more 
than a mile, and the girl easily walked to the 
house to which she was invited. When there, she 
was suddenly taken ill. No one could make out 
what the matter was with her, and she had to be 
carried home on the shoulders of a servant. A 
relative of mine, then a Sanskrit teacher in the 
Benares College, and I, happened to be with my 
uncle when the girl was brought in. My com- 
panion, who was not only a great Sanskrit scholar 
but a skilful exorcisor of devils, at once ascer- 
tained from the girl's wild and unusual look that 
she was possessed of a ghost. He burnt some 
incense and repeated some spells (mantra) whea 
the girl, or rather the ghost in the girl, began to 
say that he was a Ghitia, Buddhu by name. He 
was going from one street to another, the gid 
oflfended him by crossing his path, and therefore 
he had got into her. If an offering was promised 
to him and left under a certain pipal tree, he 
would at once leave the girl. The offering being 
promised, the ghost went his way and the girl 
was herself again. So far there may be nothing 
to be wondered at. One might say that it was 
the girl's fancy, a hysteric fit, some mental hallu- 
cination, or something like it. There is, however, 
one peculiarity about this incident, which it is 
not so easy to explain. At the time to which it 
refers the girl had been living in Benares only a 
few months. She knew only the Gujrdti and 
Mahrdthi languages and not a word of the Verna- 
cular of this part of the country. When the 
ghost in her, who called himself a Ghitia, began 
to talk, be spoke in that peculiar dialect known 
only to the Ghatias and Gangdputras of Benares, 
and to that particular class of Benares roughs 
who are generally known by the name of Gundis. 
It is a rude sort of dialect never used even by 
the females of the class whose patois it is. How 
a girl, born and bred in a MahrattA country, whose 
mother-tongue was Gujr^ti, came to talk in a dia- 
lect which she had no means of knowing, seems a 
hard nut to crack. — Ft, Kashi Nath : Muzaffarnagar. 
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193. Mirzapur— Mchtars and Doms.— The 
Bindachal Pandas have the surroundings of the 
temple cleared by a Domra, and will not allow a 
Mehtar near the place. Why is this ?— H^. Crooks, 

194. Eastern Districts of the N.tW. P.— 
Customs of Sayyad Musalmans. — When a 
woman is precfnant the only ceremony consists 
in a prayer to God to save the mother and child. 
A prayer is also offered up during delivery. The 
umbilical cord is cut by the midwife. The 
mother, after the child is born, is fed on achhwdni, 
a sort of aromatic caudle and dried fruits. The 
midwife attends for 40 days. On the 6th day is 
the chhatti, when mother and child are bathed 
aod alms distributed. On the 7th day is the 
aqiqah. The child is shaved, and at that time a 
he-goat is sacrificed. The knife is plunged into 
the goat*s throat as soon as the razor touches the 
child's head. When sacrificing the goat a prayer 
is read, in the latter part of which the name to 
be given to the child is mentioned. The hegoat 
is offered in the name of the child The meat 
is distributed to the poor, and at the time of 
sacrifice care is taken that none of the larger 
bones of the animal are broken. A trench is 
dug in the house in which the bones and blood 
are buried. The hair taken oft the child's head 
is weighed against ^n equal quantity of silver, 
which is distributed to the poor. Some grain 
and molasses, known as dkhat, are given to the 
barber ; and the relations present pay contribu- 
tions (n$g), which also go to him. The relations 
are fed on rich food, such as tarda and pddo. — 
Bktm Pratdp Tiwdri. 

(To be continued.) 

[This differs in some respects from the orthodox ritual, which 
is thus given by Dr. Hughes in his Dictionary of Isldm *' On 
the seventh day is observed the ceremony of aqiqah established 
by Muhammad himself. It consists of a sacrifice to god, in 
the name of the child, of two he-goats for a boy and one 
be^oat for a girl. The goats must be not above a year old and 
viihoat spot or blemish. Th.e animal is dressed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it ihey ofter the following prayer :— 
* God ! I offer to Thee instead of my own of<spring, life for 
life, blood for blood, head for bead, bone for bone hair, for hair, 
skin iot skin. In the name of tl^e great God I do sacrifice this 
ioat' "—Ed.] 

195. Punjab— Purification of Gold and 
§ilver fron> alloy. — A method adopted to 3epa- 
rate s»/v^r from zinc is to add lead equal to the 
estimated amount of ^inc and melt the mixtiire 
down in a crucible : ^he zinc appears on the sur- 
face in a thin film : a pinch of saltpetre is sprin- 
kled on this and it disappears: another film 
appears, and the process is repeated till the silver 
is cleared, for an alloy with copper al§o it is 
usual to melt down wijlh lead. The amount pf lead 
will be 2 mishfii to the told, \\\x)old to the tald, aod 



other varieties up to equal proportions of the two 
materials, the proportion depending apparently 
on the amount of copper present. In Jhelum the 
rule is to add lead equal to twice the alloy : in 
Hissdr it equals the alloy. In dealing with small 
quantities the kothdli or crucible can be used, the 
sides being sprinkled with cowrie ashes. But 
with any considerable quantity the more usual 
practice is to melt the metals in a chart. This is 
a hole made either by pressure of the hand or by 
pressing down a kothdli in a bed of ashes from a 
blacksmith's furnace spread over the ordinary ash- 
es of a 5unar*s angtthi. Ashes from a blacksmith's 
shop are generally used because they contain 
metal and make a firmer cavity for the silver to be 
melted in ; but in JuUundur we find wood ashes 
employed, and in J hang wood ashes of the /hand 
tree. The sides of the depression are then strength- 
ened by sprinkling with water; and charcoal or 
cow-dung and kikar wood are burnt over the de- 
pression and blown until the metals are liquified. 
The copper and lead escape as gases, or are 
absorbed into the sides of the depression, or are 
partly helped out from time to time by stirring 
the mixture with an iron rod, to which they ad- 
here. Water is then dashed on to the silver till 
it cools. It is the silver thus produced that is 
known as thobi. Lead is almost universally used 
to purify silver ; but if the information supplied 
from Rohtak is to be trusted, there is another 
metht)d by which silver, after being melted with 
borax, is purifi«d by the addition merely of some 
sajji or impure carbonate of soda. If silver is 
alloyed with both copper and zinc, the process 
for extracting the zinc is first followed and then 
that for extracting the copper. 

The method pursued in Lahore for extracting 
gold or silver from lace (gota, ktndrif S»c.), is des- 
cribed as follows: — 

** Take a certain quantity of lace. Put it in a 
piece of cloth — burn it. Place the ashes in a 
crucible. Add a small quantity of borax. Sub- 
ject it to heat. When melted, throw the whole 
melted mass into a tub of water. Take out 
the cooled mass. Put it into an dtaski bottle en- 
veloped in mud, with a little space left un- 
covered in the middle. Add nitro muriatic acid 
{kahishora kd te^db). Heat it. When chemical 
operation ceases, ». «., when yellow fumes do 
qot come out and are replaced by white ones, 
pour the liquid into a bottle. Into the bot- 
tle put a fresti quantity of the tezdb. Let it rest, 
and then pour some of the liquid into the bottle 
containing the metal. "Hesit the dtashi bottle and 
proceed as before until only gold is left as residue 
in the atashi bottle. The residue f^old is like 
sand ; black when gold is in small quantity, red 
when gold is in large quantity, with respect to 
silver. The gold sand is put into a crucible and 
heated with a small quantity of borax; cooled ; 
aQd a gold mass is formed. 
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*• Copper pieces are added to the liquid con- 
taining silver in solution (to which a little water is 
added) in a procelain vessel, and allowed to rest, 
covered with an earthen vessel, for three or four 
hours in hot weather or sunshine ; and for two 
days or so if in the shade. At the same time care 
is to be taken that it is stirred from time to time, 
so that a deposit may not be formed on the 
copper. The liquid contains no silver when it 
does not turn the skin black. The mass and the 
liquid are strained through a piece of cloth, and 
the sandy mass put into a kothdli and heated with 
the addition of lead. When melted it is stirred 
a little and poured into a kothdli of ashes. It is 
again stirred with a stick of iron, and cold water 
is dashed on it. When cooled there is pure silver 
left in the kothdli^ impure lead, copper and ashes.*' 

196. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Mar- 
riage Customs of Sweepers.— (1.) Bidd.—On 
the following morning the four headmen (sarddrs), 
whose office is elsewhere discussed, attend to 
witness the giving and receipt of the marriage 
portion (dahej). The bridegroom's father, for this 
service, pays over a fee of Rs. 2, which is per- 
haps the most important of all the ceremonies, 
because it signifies that the marriage is complete. 
Before the bridegroom removes the bride to his 
dwelling, her mother offers him a collation (bar- 
kdr—on\y khicharl) of which he refuses to partake 
until she releases him with a present (jab tak 
inam na ho tab tak susral ka nimak nahin khdtd hat). 
At the moment of departure, the bridegroom 
salutes the bride's relatives, and receives presents 
from them ; while he bestows largess on female 
menials, such as the hair-dresser and the washer- 
woman and the midwife. It is usual to remove 
the bride in a litter (doli) carried by bearers 
(kahdrs) who do not object to performing this 
service for scavengers. At the entrance to the 
bridegroom's residence, his sister, or, in her ab- 
sence, her daughter {bhdnji), or else any other 
female relative, bars the way (darwdaa roknd 
chhenknd) against the stranger woman until 
appeased by a present. 

(y.) Chauthi,—¥oT four days the bride remains 
in the women's apartments at the bridegroom's 
residence. On the fourth day the womenfolk are 
there collected, and the wedding couples in their 
marriage garments are seated, facing one another, 
on a blanket, with a basket {ddli) of fruit and 
flowers between them. To overcome their mo- 
desty (sharm kholnd) the women incite them to 
pelt each other with flowers. The bridegroom 
removes his ring from his finger and places it 
once on the girl's parting (mdng), thereby "seal- 
ing " the moment when the bride (dulkin) becomes 
a matron {suhdgan). The bridegroom's gown and 
the bride's mantle are knotted together by the 
women, who, tearing down the marriage pole, 
consigc the materials with the flowered head- 



dress (maur) to the nearest water. On their 
return the newly-married couple assume normal 
apparel and the wedding is ended, — i?. Greeven. 

197, Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — Cus- 
toms of the Mubammadan Bhats. — (Conti- 
nued from para. 143), On the fourth day after the 
wedding they have what is called the chauthiyn. 
The relations of the bridegroom go to the bride's 
house, taking with them some clothes and sweet- 
meats. They stay a day there, make these things 
over to the bride, and then come home. The 
bride's parents are expected to make them a 
present in return to the best of their ability. 
There are no special ceremonies during preg- 
nancy: when a child is born the Chamdr widwife 
is called in and brings with her a currier's knife 
{rdui>i), which she sticks into the ground at the 
door of the room (saurh) in which the woman lies. 
Then she washes her feet, goes inside, and cuts 
the umbilical cord with a sickle. The cordis 
buried inside the house, and over it is lighted a 
fire which is kept burning for twelve days. Go 
the sixth day is the chhatti, when the mother and 
child are bathed, and the house is fresh plastered, 
and the earthen vessels replaced, and a sort of 
caudle, made principally of ginger (sonth) and 
called suthaura, is distributed to women friends in 
the neighbourhood. On the twelfth day is the 
barahi, when the woman is again bathed and the 
clansmen are fed. The woman is attended for 
six days by the Chamarin. She gets as a fee for 
cutting the cord {ndrkatdt) from 2 pice to 4 annas, 
and some clothes. After the Chamarin goes 
away the barber's wife (ndun) takes her place 
and attends up to the twelfth day, and in some 
cases till the end of the month. Her business is 
to anoint the mother and child daily with oil. 
She has no fixed fee, but gets according to the 
means of the family. On the sixth month is the 
annprdsan, when the child is first fed on grain and 
the clansmen are entertained. On the twelfth day 
after birth a Brdhman is asked to name the 
child. The boy is circumcised {khatnah^ MuS' 
almdni) in his seventh year. When a woman is in 
her menses she is not allowed to cook for six 
days: after this she bathes and does her ordinary 
household work. There is no rule against poly- 
gamy. Widows can be remarried if their rela- 
tions agree. Children by a second marriage 
rank the same as those by the first. If a woman 
is detected in adultery with a clansman, her para- 
mour is fined, and both are readmitted into caste. 
If her paramour belongs to a strange caste she 
is excommunicated. If an unmarried girl is se 
duced by a clansman, she is kept under excom- 
munication for some time, and then restored on 
payment of a fine. If her seducer be a man of 
another caste, she is finally excommunicated.— 
Abdul Rahman : Mirzapur. 

(To be coutiuued.) 
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198. Punjab— Ornament- making. -Regard- 
ing the processes employed in the simple ornament- 
work which constitutes so large a part of the gold 
and silver industry of the province, there is very 
little information on record. I have therefore 
less hesitation in appending some notes furnished 
as to the operation performed in making some 
of the commtiner kinds of ornaments. The notes 
corae from a district so remote from large centres 
as Jhang, and therefore may be taken to repre- 
sent the very simplest methods adopted :— 

'*Chauk (o( gold, worn by Hindfi women from i 
told to 4 tolas in weight). Melt the gold and make 
^kandla or an ingot slightly tapering at both 
ends ; place it on the anvil and hammer it till it 
becomes flat (patra) ; then make a circular mark 
of two inches in circumference with a compass 
(Parkdr), and cut off the circlet with a scissor 
(kat), and place it on kkatia or a concave in a 
block of wood, and beat it with a kuchar (an iron 
like a hammer with round head), and it will as- 
sume the shape of a cup : this piece of metal 
should be three folds in weight ; gather the frag- 
ments of the patra, and make a kandla of them 
again : of this take nine mdshds and make a wire, 
stamp it on the photwan (an instrument for stamp- 
ing out wires), and fit it at the round edge of 
the cup and solder it : apply lac on the top part 
of a stone and place the cup on it flat and chase 
the concave side of it by the aid of a hammer 
(lumha patrini kanerna) ; fill it up with lac and pro- 
duce ornamental work on the convex : put it on 
fire and take out the lac and place a little tube, of 
about half an inch in height, on the top in the 
centre and set a stone on it and solder. It is 
finished in three days : rate of wages, 12 annas to 
X rupee per told.*' 



199. Eastern Districts of the N.-W. P.— 
Customs of the Sayyad Musalman^.— (Con- 
tinued from para. 194). On the 20th day after 
delivery the mother and child are bathed again 
and alms distributed to the poor. On the 40th 
day the final bathing is given to the mother and 
chUd and alms distribute. From that day the 
mother is pure and she is able to repeat her pra- 
yers (Dr. Hughes adds: " on this day the|infant is 
generally placed in the swinging cradle peculiar 
to Eastern households. It is a day of some re- 
joicing among the members of the Harem.)" 
The child is circumcised at the age of five years. 
The relations and friends are invited, and the 
ceremony takes place on Thursday, Friday or 
Monday. In the afternoon the barber performs 
the act of circumcision with his razor and then 
applies a little oil to the wound. He receives 
cash, molasses and rice as his due (dkhat), and 
after this he rubs some ointment on the wound. 
When the boy is cured a day is fixed for bathing 



him. This is an occasion for rejoicing, and co- 
religionists are fed and entertained with dancing. 
Tne same day the alphabet ceremony is performed. 
(Properly this BismUldk ceremony should take 
place as soon as the child is able to talk or has 
attained the age of four. According to the 
opinion of the Sunni doctors circumcision should 
take place in the 7th year. Dr. Hughes' Dictionafy 
of Isldm). The Maulavi is sent for, and he offers 
sweetmeats in the name of the Prophet. Then 
the child is seated facing in the direction of the 
Qaaba. The Maulavi makes him recite the 
invocation BismUldh-ir rahmdni-r rahim, ** In 
the name of God, the merciful and the gracious." 
He also makes the child repeat the Surah Akara 
ha isma. Then the boy has to write with a silver 
pen on a silver board. These, a suit of clothes, 
some money and sweetmeats are given to the 
teacher. Sweetmeats known as motichdr kd 
laddd are finally distributed to friends and rela- 
tions.— BW» Ptatdp TiwdrL 



aoo. Ornaments for the Nose— 

/Aflw^.— Chutki. 

Gujrdnwdla. — Chutki, bia, and baina (which 
are suspended from the nath). 

Shahpur. — Tavitri, chutki. 



aox. Mirzapur— The Bargaht Tribe.— They 
have no sub-divisions. They trace their origin 
to Kanauj, and say they came with the Gaharw&r 
Rajputs. They claim kinship with the Gudl 
Ahirs. Their women act as wet-nurses to the 
Gaharw&rs, and the men pass round betel. Hence 
they are called Bargahi from their similarity of 
function to the Biri tribe. They marry among 
themselves, not in their own family as long as 
relationship can be ascertained to exist between 
the parties. Their marriage customs are of the 
usual type. There are three days— siV, main and 
bdrdt. On the day of the sil a grindstone and 
pounder (sil batta) are placed in the courtyard 
and a Brahman worships Gauri. The clansmen 
are fed on rice and pulse. On the main the 
mdtripuja or worship of deceased relations is per- 
formed : the clansmen are fed. On the hdrdi the 
bridegroom's procession goes to the bride's house. 
The pair are seated in the shed (mdro). The 
girPs father worships the feet of the bridegroom 
and presents him with clothes, &c. The clothes 
of the pair are knotted, and they revolve seven 
times round the shed. The girl's father then 
marks the boy's forehead with turmeric and rice, 
and takes him and the bride into the reserved 
room {kohahar). There the women make the bride- 
groom join the lights of two lighted wicks as a 
sign of lasting afiection between the pair. He 
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gets a present for doing this. The girl is sent 
ofi with her husband at once and he receives 
the dowry on starting. They do not allow 
widow marriage. The burial customs are of the 
ordinary respectable Hindu type.— Pi^. Crooks, 



aoa. Ornaments in the Market.— It is 
very difficult to give any estimate of value re- 
garding the gross cost of the various kinds of 
ornaments. A pair of gold bracelets (kavgan or 
Jkara) is said to cost Rs. 200 to 500 in DeraGhdzi- 
Khan; Rs. 200 to 700 in Muzafifargarh; Rs. 300 
to 800 in Pesh&war ; Rs. 300 to 1,000 in Kingra ; 
Rs. 500 to 700 in Hazira ; Rs. 500 to 1,000 in 
Lahore; and about Rs. 1,000 in Koh^t. A golden 
kassi or solid necklace costs Rs. 60 in Dera-Ghdzi- 
Khan and Rs. 60 to 90 in Muzafiargarh ; but it 
varies in size, and the value given in Hazira and 
Koh&t is Rs. 1,000. Nose- rings (naihs) of gold 
cost Rs. 30 to 90 in Muzaffargarh ; Rs. 25 to 50 
in Jhang, and Rs. 40 to 60 in Peshiwar. A 
Muhammadan woman's nath in Kohdt costs 
Rs. 40, a Hind(i*s Rs. 100. The golden head orna- 
ment known as a chaunk costs Rs. 50 to loo in 
Lahore; Rs. 25 to 100 in Jhang; Rs. 30 to 100 
in Gujrdnw&la, and Rs. 200 in Kohdt. The drsi 
thumb-ring, if of gold, will cost Rs. 30 to 50 in 
Peshdwar ; Rs. 70 in Gujranwdla ; Rs. 50 to 100 in 
Jhang, and Rs. 100 to 200 in Haz4ra ; and so on 
with the other gold ornaments. It is equally im- 
possible to fix down the price of silver ornaments, 
but the following figures may serve as a guide. 
Bangles or ch&fds of silver are got for Rs. 50 to 150 
the set in Lahore ; Rs. 92 to 65 8 in Jhang ; Rs. 30 
to Rs. 100 in Kangra. A f>air o( pdeebs or anklets 
costs Rs. 20 to 60 in Kangra and Rs. 30 to 
50 in Lahore. In Gujr^nw&la common e£>r-rings 
(wdla) costs 6 or 7 rupees ; and simplerings with 
stones or coloured glass set in them can be got 
for 13 annas or a rupee. A silver drsi will cost 4 
or 5 rupees. The uncertainty of the prices above 
quoted could doubtless be removed to some ex- 
tent by further investigation; but the infinite 
variety of the work renders precision difficult ; 
and, besides, the people m their transaction are 
not accustomed to look at the question in this 
way, the price being usually settled by the weight, 
or by some of the other considerations noticed 
above. 



203. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Customs 
oftheShiah Muhammadans.-— Before the birth 
of a child the ceremony of siwdtisa is held in the 
seventh month of pregnancyand nawdnsa^ in the 
ninth. The woman's mother brings her sweet- 
meats of seven different kinds, a cocoanut, some 
dry fruits and clothes. The female relatives are 
juvited. The wopan is bathed and her mother 



dresses her in a new suit of clothes, and puts the 
cocoanut and a few sweetmeats into her lap 
fkhoinchha). The woman is seated west facing the 
Qaaba. She then embraces her friends who are ol 
the same age as herself and salutes her superiors. 
The female relations are then entertained Then 
there is the ratjaga when the women sit up all 
night singing, and the sainah in which rice is 
boiled with sugar and ghi and mixed with curds 
and offered in the name of BIbi Fdtima. This 
food is eaten only by the wives of Sayyads. On 
the same day clothes are made for the expected 
child, consisting of a qasdba or head kerchief, a 
coat (kurta) made of muslin (huk) and necktie 
{kafani). On the qasdba some verses of the Quran 
are written. When the woman is in the pangs 
of childbirth they put some barley into a sieve 
(sup) and ask the woman to divide it into two 
heaps : when she does so it causes safe and 
immediate delivery. On tne birth of the child 
this barley is given to the midwife (CAai«4nii) who 
cuts the umbilical cord. This is buried in the 
house and a wood-fire lighted over it. A httle 
mustard, ispand or mehndi seed and bran {ckohf) 
are kept in a little earthen pot, and whoever 
comes into the room throws a little on the fire as 
a protection against evil spirits. The mother 
during her illness is fed on caudle (ackhwdni) and 
dried fruits. When the child is born it is bathed 
and dressed in the clothes prepared at the saiwdHS§. 
It is then seated in the lap of some old woman 
in the belief that this will ensure it length of life. 
On the sixth day the mother is fed on khUhofi 
made of mdng pulse, and bathes. The room is 
cleaned by her husband's sister xnanad), who 
receives a present in return. On the birth of a 
boy the midwife (Chamdrin) gets a fee of 10 annas, 
and 5 annas for a girl. She is discharged on the 
sixth day. Food of various kinds is cooked on 
that day and five women eat with the mother: 
then the male and female relatives are fed. In 
the evening a wooden stool is placed in the court- 
yard on which the mother is seated. The two 
younger brothers of her husband wave swords 
over her head, on which is placed a copy of the 
Qurin. The child is then put in its mother's 
lap and shown the stars. When this is over the 
male and female relatives are entertained and 
take their leave. On the loth day the mother is 
bathed and the relatives are entertained. She 
has to bathe again on the 20th day. On the 30th 
her head is washed, and on the 40th the cJUiU 
is performed. She is bathed and then becomes 
pure and is able to recite her prayers. On the 
same day the aqiqa ceremony is performed: i 
he-goat is slaughtered and the child's head is 
shaved. After this its head is rubbed with 
saffron and sandal out of a silver cup which, with 
a present {dkkatj of rice and sugarcandy, is given 
jto the barber. The relatives and frieoos ais 
then fed,~^A4ii PPM^d^ Ttwdri ; Ckimar. 
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204. The Feringbis of Cbittagong.->(Continued from 
para. 133X On the occurrence of a death, the corpse 
is washed and dressed and placed upon a charpoy or 
table, at the four corners of which are lighted candles. 
Incense is burnt and the body is also perfumed. On the 
arrival of the priest, a service is celebrated, after which 
a procession is formed, headed by a large silver cross 
and a pair or more of silver candlesticks with lighted 
candles, and the body is carried to the church. After 
more prayers and incense, the body is consecrated with 
holy water, and then taken outside to the grave, where 
there is a further service and more incense. The cere- 
mony over, the whole party returns to the house of 
mourning, and on the seventh day after death a great 
feast is held. A ceremony is also held in the first, third, 
sixth and twelfth month aiter death, when prayers are 
offered for the dead.— Ca/^//<i Review, Vol. LIII.p, 87. 
(To be continued). 

ao5. The Feringbis of Chittagong.— (Continued from 
para. 204). The following are the customary observ- 
ances at the time of confinement The mother is not 
allowed to take to her bed, but must be delivered in a 
sitting posture, the accoucheuses being Muhammadan 
women. As soon as the child is born, the mother is 
made to swallow an ounce of mustard oil flavoured with 
pepper. She then stands up against the wall while the 
midwife rubs ber abdomen with mango leaves ; after which 
she is bathed and put to bed. For a month afterwards 
the same treatment is observed as among Muhammadans. 
Every crevice in the room being carefully closed, a large 
fire is lighted close to the bed, and, while half-suffocated 
with smoke and heat, the unfortunate creature is plied 
with hot spices (masdla). In one respect only does the 
Feringhi woman fare better at this period than her 
Muha^nmadan sister. Contrary to their usual custom, 
Feringhi husbands treat their wives at these interesting 
periods with moderation and even kindness. — Calcuiia 
Renew, Vol, UII,p. 87, sq. 

ao6. An old book (para. 595, Vol. I).— (7, H. M, asks if 
an old book, "Henry Stephen's Appian's History," printed 
about 300 years ago, is of any commercial value. At the 
sale of the Lakeland's library, belonging to the late 
W. H. Crawford, Esq., on the 12th to 25th March, 1891, 
in London, the first editions of the classics, a feature 
of the library, fetched but moderate prices, and the 
amounts then obtained may be taken 4s the ** market- 
value " of such books at present. 

At this sale a very choice copy of Appians Romanee 
Historia: Lutetice C. Stephanus, i^^i, fetched £1.— 
Aldobrand Oldenbuck* 



PHILOLOGY, 

907. A Verse on Barbers.— 

Hajdmat bandne ko dyd jo ndi, 
HajdmcU bandti hi mdngi razdi; 
Mujhi burmahal yeh masalydddi .• — 
" Ke damri ki burhya takd sar munddi^^ 

A barber came to shave, 
While shaving demanded a (razai) coverlet ; 
1 at once remembered this old adage : — 
'*The old wonian a farthing worth and 4 penny to 
sbave ber \Lts^''—AziZ'Ud-din 4hmad. 



S08. A Song sung by low-caste Village Women when 
putting out a light.— 

Diyd jng joti, teri mdtd pirovi moti, 

Teri triyd bichhdvi khdt : teri baJAn dekhi bdt, 

Tu snveri diyo, aver^jdiyo : 

Mdtd sip&ilagan: triyd si Rdm Rdm kahiyo. 
O lamp that giveth light to the world ! Your mother 
is threading a string of pearls; your wife is spreading 
your bed, and your sister is waiting for you. Come early 
and go late. Present my respects to your mother and 
compliments to your wife. — Balgobind Dikshit : Lucknow, 

209. An Aboriginal Song from South Mirzapur.— 
A^i kabutafi Bdjugarh se. 
Pahild kharach, more sasuru ne bhejd^ 

AH chunariyd sdtrang ki, 
Dusrd kharach, more jethvd ne bhejdy 

AH kartoaniyd htrdjarike. 
lisrd kharach, more deord ne bhejd, 

AH tikulivd sdt rang ki, 
Chauthd kharach more saiydn ne bhejd, 
AH savatiyd ddvd karike. 
Lo ! the kabutari (1) has come from Bdjugarh t 
With the first sum sent by my father-in-law, I have 

purchased a seven-coloured chunri (^•). 
With the second, sent by my husband's elder brother, 

I have bought a bracelet set with diamonds. 
With the third, sent by my husband's younger brother, 

I have procured a ttkuli (3) of seven colours. 
As for the fourth sum sent by my husband, my co-wife 
has come forward to share with me. 

(i) A village dandng.woman. 
^a) A variagated wearing doth. 
3) An ornament worn on the forehead. 



g 



210. A Verse on Castes. — 

Vdhana hhHsura ko suratha, KshcUtri ko hay a jdn, 

Vaishya brishabha vdhana kahyo, mahishi Sxkdra niddn. 

Sahadeva, youngest brother of Yudishthira, saith:— "The 

conveyance for a Brdhman is a chariot, for a Kshatriya a 

horse, for a Vaishya a bullock, for a Si^dra a buffalo.— 

Balgovind Dikshi : Lucknow, 

2X1. A Hindi Verse.— 

Chalnd bhald na koskd, beti bhali na e\ 
Vend bhald na bap kd—sdhib rakhi tek. 
It is bad 10 have to walk even a mile, to have one 

daughter, or to be in debt even to your father. God 

save us from these. 

212. Proverb. — 

Muddc^i sust, gawdh chust. 
Said of a witness who is too eager in giving evidence. 
— £. D, Leggatt, 

NUMISMATICS. 

213. The fourth class, the Gupta, Hiiwa, and Indo- 
Sassanian coinages, is a very large and varied one My 
monograph on the Gupta Coinage, published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in 1889, 
aimed at giving an exhaustive account of all that was 
known on the subject up to the date of publication. Mr. 
E. J. Rapson, of the British Museum staff, has published 
a valuable supplement to it in the Numismatic Chronicle. 
Mr. J. H. Rivett-Camac, C. I. E., has recently submitted 
to me his splendid collection of Gupta gold coins, 
pumbering nearly ^ bm^dr^d, thQ e^wmination of which 
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has supplied me with a considerable mass of additional 
notes, which I hope to publish at some time. His 
cabinet includes several new varieties, and a second 
specimen of the Conch type of Chandra Gupta II., 
hitherto known only from the specimen in the British 
Museum. Mr. Rivett-Camac's coin is in better preserva- 
tion, and bears the exergue legend nipakriti^ which Dr. 
Hoernle interprets as ** skilled in dramatic composition." 
I may mention also as a matter of some interest that 
my reading of the conjunct, hh, in the word sihha, has 
been fully established both by Mr. Rivett-Camac's coins 
and by the manuscript brought from Central Asia by 
Lieutenant Bower, which Dr. Hoernle is engaged in 
deciphering. 

The coins of the Kshatrapas or Satraps of Guzerat, 
whose dynasty was overthrown by Chandra Gupta II., 
have been well and lucidly described by Mr. Rapson. 

Mr. Fleet has cleared up the outlines of the history of 
the Hii«a kings, Toramd/ia and his son Mihirakula, who 
were largely concerned in the disruption of the Gupta 
Empire, and has discussed their coins. But the coinage 
of these kings deserves fuller and more detailed in- 
vestigation. 

Dr. Hoemle*s paper in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1889, suggesting that certain Indo- 
Sassanian coins, imitating those of the Sassanian king 
Firuz {A.D . 471-86), were probably struck by Toramai»a, 
is of special importance. 

M. Ed. Drouin has devoted himself to the interpreta- 
tion of the legends on certain Sassanian coins written in 
an alphabet which he calls Irano-Scythic. 

The history of the coinages of Nara (or Ndra) Gupta, 
the king called Prakdsdditya, and other local rulers con- 
nected with the Imperial Gupta dynasty, is still very 
obscure, but has been to some extent elucidated by the 
discovery of the inscribed seal of Knmdra Gupta II., 
published by Dr. Hoernle and myself. Dr. Hoemle's 
historical commentary is very valuable. 

The fifth class consists of a very distinct group of coins, 
the Kabul and Pathdn Coinage of the Bull and Horse- 
man type. This very characteristic type seems to have 
been first used by the Brdhman kings of Kdbul about 
AD. 850, or a little later, and continued to be employed 
down to the time of Ndsir-ud-din Mahmiid, king of 
Delhi {AD. 1246-64). It was also adopted by various 
Hindd princes oif Delhi, Kanauj, and Narwar in Central 
India. I have lately shown (Proceedings of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1890) that Thomas was mistaken 
in supposing that the Chandella kings of Mahoba struck 
coins of this type. It is now generally admitted that the 
K^bul coins are dated in the S'aka era. 

The sixth class, Path6n Coinage other than that of the 
Bull and Horseman type, comprises the Delhi coins, and 
related issues from the accession of Balban in A.D. 1265 
to the death of IbrAhfm Lodf in A.D, 1526. 

The great Hoshangib&d find of 477 gold mohurs (452 
genuine and 25 forgeries), which has been described by 
Dr. Hoernle, has added many novelties to the series. 

114. Lead Coins.— (Continued from para. 213). The 
earliest specimen of this Anglo-Indian lead coinage is in 
the British Museum, and is supposed to have been struck 
in 1678 {Thurston, p. 19). Double and single lead 
pice, with the motto " Auspicio Regis et Seuatus Angliae" 
were struck during the reign of George I. (p. 25), and 
continued to be issued from the mint in the reign of 
his successor. A fine spiecimen of the lead double-pice 
in the Madras Museum is represented in Plate XVI, p. 8. 
According to the description at p. 29, the coin is dated, 



but there is no date on the piece engraved. Even so late 
as the reign of George III., lead pice and double-pice 
continued to be struck at Bombay. A half-pice, figured 
in Plate XIX, p. 10, bears no date, but is ascribed to thai 
reign. Mr. Thurston does not state the date from which 
the lead coinage ceased ; but, as proof copper coins were 
struck in 1792-94 (p. 38), I presume the lead coinage 
was discontinued early in the reign of George III. Lead 
pice were still current in Surat, though apparently not 
numerous, in 1770, ten years after the accession of 
George III. (pp. 36 & 37) — ^^ A. Smith, 
(To be continued.) 

ai5. Letd Coins.— (Continued from para. 214). Lead 
has also been recently used as a coinage metal in countries 
not far from India. " Previous to, and during the reign 
of H. M. Somdetch Pra Nang Klow, (1824 A. D.\ the 
lowest currency of Siam consisted of a species of sea- 
shell or cowrie, called bi-ah in the Siamese language 
..... The place of the bi-ah was first taken by 
lead coins, and then by copper coins, according to the 
Rev. S. Smith, during the reign of H. M. Somdetch 
Pra Charem KIow. When lead was introduced in the 
currency, Government attached too much value to the 
new coins, on the idea that the Government seals im- 
pressed on them raised their value. This encouraged 
counterfeits— a circumstance which forced the people 
to refuse altogether the valueless metal lead as an article 
of currency. During this reign the silver, copper and 
lead coins of the country continued to be of the peculiar 
bullet-shape, but slightly different from what prevailed 
during the preceding reign. . . His Majesty, the present 
King of Siam, on the occasion of opening the Bankok 
Exhibition of 1882, said that His Maiesty was pleased to 
see • the large collection of very old and curious lead 
coins that was exhibited on that auspicious day.' From 
this it appears that lead coins existed in Siam from the I 
earliest time, when the Indian islands and the countries oif 
Further India were under the sway of the Siam-Cam* 
bodian Monarch of Unkor, who built the great monastery 
of Nakhon-mal, the grandest of the Buddhist ruins d ' 
Asia. .... There is no doubt that the Siamese did not 
know the act of mining as it prevails in Europe, and that 
few mines were worked, and these too very rudely. It is 
for this reason that the Siamese have ever been depend- 
ent on foreign monies . . . .In former times, when 
the importation of foreign coins was not inconsiderable, 1 
the Siamese used to make their ticals of an alloy of I 
lead and silver, sometimes of iron and nickel" \Ncta 
on the Coinage and Currency of Siam. By Babu Sarat 
Chandra Dds, C. /. £.— Proceedings, A. S. B.^ for i887i 
p. iArZ).— V. A. Smith. 

Major Temple informs me that lead money has 
always been common in Burma. King Theebaw coined 
three separate issues of lead money. These have now 
almost disappeared, but are represented in Major 
Temple's cabmet, and were described by him in the 
Academy last year.— V. A, Smith, 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

ai6. Henry Martyn.— Could any of your readers sup- 
ply me with details about Henry Martyn's work at Cawny 
pore, and the early history of the S. P. G. Mission, vuk 
the Old Station Church of Cawnpore, other than thosi 
contained in the lives of Henry Martyn, Bishop WDson 
and the Annual Mission Reporu?— t;. H. Westcctti 
1 Cawnpore, 
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OPULAR RELIGION. 

217. xJenares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Fir.— (Continued from para. 153). Thus 
Gbazi Miydn had obtained his charger, but 
without a saddle. Then Sultdn Mahmdd 
bethought him, how he could banish his 
nephew for ever by a device. " Who shall saddle 
ihe untamed LiJlf," he muttered, ** save only 
7arwan, the leather-seller ? " •• Where dwells 
be?" demanded Ghdzl Miydn eagerly, little 
dreaming that Karwan was a cobbler of Ghazni. 
*'Fast thou the heart," inquired the Sultdn 
doubtfully, well knowing that his question goaded 
ms hearer like a whiprcut. " Hast thou the heart 
to seek him ? " ** If earth holds him, I will find 
bim. Name his home.'* *^Then seek him in 
Benares," chuckled the Sultdn, gleefully conjur- 
ing up a vision of his nephew weltering in his 
beart-blood, under the knives of the JBrdhman 
priesthood, on the altar of the monstrous image 
of S'obhndth. For a moment now Ghdzi Miyin 
was silent. Taking two unripe lemons, he drop- 
ped them into an unhouselled ewer, and turning 
towards his comrades, exclaimed : — " Watch ye 
these lemons. While I live, they will not change ; 
Nit when ye see them wither, then know of a 



surety that I am dead." Then with a hasty 
greeting he vaulted upon the mere Lilli, and 
galloped away towards the holy city of the 
Hindiis. At sunset the lonely horseman clat- 
tered into Benares on his jaded charger. On the 
road friendly villagers had informed him that 
Raja Bandr with his six subject princes — 

(i) Jay Chandrd, (4) Paramdlak, 

(2) Agar Mai, (5) Sitd Rae, 

(3) Deo Charand, (6) Pirthi Pat, 
refused to break their fast until they should have 
dabbled a caste-mark on their foreheads from the 
heart-blood of a Musalmdn daily sacrificed 
before the idol S*obhndth. In the present quarter 
of ^(dmlnganj, surprised by the sound of alter- 
nate laughter and weeping, Ghdzi Miydn entered 
an orchard, where he discovered an aged widow, 
by name Sarddnf, and by caste a Mdlin. . *< ^yhat 
ails thee, mother?" asked the kindly hero. 
•* Alas ! " cried the widow, *• of six fair sons, five 
have been slaughtered before the monster S'obh- 
nath. The youngest, 1 hoped, would be spared to 
me. I laugh, because to-morrow is his wedding. 
I weep, because at daybreak the king's hench- 
men will drag him to the shambles." " Comfort 
thee, my mother," replied Ghdzi Miydn, **here 
will I rest me for the night. At daybreal^, say to 
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the king's messenger : — " Here sleeps my son." 
With these words, having tended the trusty 
Lillf, he flung himself on a brick-bed, and, 
ere the widow rallied from her bewilderment, 
he was fast asleep. At daybreak the king's 
messenger roughly demanded the victim. The 
widow essayed to implore his mercy ; but anguish 
had rendered her speechless. At last, overpower- 
ed by the desire of saving her offspring, she hid 
her face and pointed to the sleeping hero. The 
messenger, to awake him, tugged at his blanket, 
and was stricken stone-blind. Shortly afterwards 
a horseman gallopped up wildly to inquire the 
reason of the delay, but in a twinkling his head 
was wrenched backwards with a gasping gurgle, 
and fixed firmly in that position. As the two 
helpless wretches, in their efforts to escape, tum- 
bled and jostled against each other, Ghizi Miydn, 
stretching himself on his bedstead, yawned lustily 
and awoke. A feeling of sorrow possessed him 
for these menials, who had suffered only for their 
faithfulness to a cruel master, and breathing upon 
their faces, he restored them to their former 
condition. «• Lead on," he added. The soldiers 
stared in amazement. " Lead on, " he repeated : 
" I will follow you to your master." The awe- 
stricken alguazils pointed out the pathway to the 
royal fortress, and a few moments later, Ghdz! 
Miyln, riding bare backed upon Lilli, was canter- 
ing through the sombre portals of Rdjgh^t. — 
R, Greeven, 

(To be continued.) 

218. Khonds— Worship of the Earth God- 
dess — Human Sacrifice. — The earth, say the 
Khonds, was originally a crude and instable 
mass unfit for cultivation, and for the convenient 
habitation of man. Then, said the Earth Goddess, 
** let human blood be spilt before me," and a 
child was sacrificed. The soil became forthwith 
firm and productive, and the deity ordained that 
man should repeat the act and live.^Ca^^atit 
Macplurson's Report quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. V, 
p. 60. 

219. Kumaun— Idol at Badarinath.— The 
name is derived from Sanskrit badara, the jujube 
tree. The legends respecting the origin of this 
idol diff^er. By one account it is said to have 
been, in remote ages, an object of peculiar venera- 
tion and worship in the adjoining province of 
Tibet, from which it fled about 17 centuries past 
to the spot on which the temple now stands : the 
second, and more probable legend, represents the 
idol to have been originally found in the river near 
the temple, which was then erected and dedi- 
cated to it by Sankardchdrya, a Missionary from 
Southern India: the appearance of the idol, 
which bears scarcely any resemblance to the 
human form and exhibits evident traces of having 



been once worn and polished by the action of 
water, gives strength to this tradition.—G. W, 
Traill : Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, edited by J. if. 
Batten, p. 57. 

[Also see E. T. AtkiDsoD, ffimalayan GauUe$r^ VoU 11^ 
A 783.-ED.] 



220. Raja Ben^A Legend.— Rdja Ben Chak- 
ravartti is known in Central India as Rija Ben 
Basor. This word is a contraction of Binsphor 
or bamboo-splitter. There is a legend to account 
for this. The Rdja, it is said, used every year to 
make a fan of bamboo, which possessed such 
miraculous powers that, whenever he cut a piece 
of it, a portion of his enemy's army was at once 
cut in pieces and his forces dispersed. 



321. Besnagar— Legendof a Festival,— The 

old City of Wessanagara or Besnagar, in Bhopil, 
is generally believed by the people to have been 
founded by Rija Rukmdngada. He is said to 
have neglected his wife for the beautiful Apsara 
Viswa Mohini for whom the Naulakha gardens 
were made, and after whom the city was named 
Viswanagara. The great festival of the Ruk- 
mdngada Ekddashi which still takes place on the 
nth of the waxing moon of K^rtik, is said to 
have been established either in his honour or as 
a propitiation for the neglect of his ^ ife. With 
respect to this festival the folio ^ legend is 
current :— One day the vim&na - c iriot of 
Vishnu was stopped by a thorn bush, ana it was 
announced that this could be removed only by a 
person who had fasted on the EkddasL. festival. 
It happened that an oilman's wife (Jdi^,. who 
had quarrelled with her husband and leTt her 
house without eating, was the first to arrive. 
She at once removed the thorn bush, and as the 
vimina began to ascend, she asked from Vishnu 
the favour of being taken to Swarga along with 
him. Her request was granted, and taking hold 
of a wheel, she began to ascend at once. Just then 
Rija Rukmin, followed by all his subjects, hap- 
pened to arrive, when he also laid hold of the 
vimina, as did his subjects, so they were all 
taken up to heaven, and their city was turned 
upside down and became a ruin. — ArckmoUgical 
Reports, Vol. X, p. 37. 

[For cities tamed upside down, compare VoL I, ptnu io79« 
—Ed.] 



222. Nepal— Prejudice against the use 
of the Plough— Sacred Cattle.— •• With re- 
gard to the plough it is proper to notice that it 
is scarcely known among the Newars, it being 
only very recently that a few of those occupy- 
ing the lands about Th&nkot have been prevailed 
on to employ this instrument of tillage, their 
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prejudice against the use of which would seem 
to have origiDated in the extraordinary reverence 
they entertain for the bullock, since, though they 
have no scruples with regard to buflfaloes, they 
deem it the highest sacrilege to approach even 
the image of the former animal, except in a 
posture of adoration : insomuch that a mali- 
cious person wishing to suspend the agricultural 
operations of his neighbour, would be sure to 
effect his purpose by placing a stone or wooden 
figure of a cow in the midst of the field."- Colonel 
Kifkpatrick : Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, p. loo. 



223. A Satti Legend. — Near Shankargarh is 
the Bakoli Baoli with a broken inscribed slab 
lying on the bank. The slab is said to be the 
monument of a Satti. A Brdhman girl, some 
say the wife of a Brihman of the village of Ddn6, 
near Shankargarh, used daily to fill her water- 
vessel from the Tons river near Bakoli. There 
she met a shepherd with whom she fell in love. 
One day the shepherd was assisting her to raise 
her water- vessel on her head, when he was bitten 
by a snake which had got into the water-vessel 
unseen. After his death the girl declared her 
love and became a Satti. In another version 
she declared that she had been the wife of a 
shepherd in a former birth and subsequently 
became a Br^mani. 



224. Jalandhar District— The Devi Sewak 
Sect of Sikhs. — The Devi Sewaks are worship- 
pers of Devi and go on pilgrimage to her shrine 
at Jwdla Mukhi, in the Kingra district, where 
there are religious gatherings in the naurdtra, or 
first nine days of the new moon, in the lunar 
months of As6 and Chet. Here they make ofifer- 
ings of food and money to the priests. They 
appear to have no special or distinctive tenets. — 
W. E, Purser : Settlement Report, ^.51. 



225. Khonds— Worship of the Sun and 
Moon. — The Sun and Moon are universally 
regarded as deities by the Khonds, but to 
neither the Sun-God nor the Moon-God is cere- 
monial worship addressed. They are acknow- 
ledged by a simple reverence which is paid to 
them when visible on every occasion of public 
solemnity, whether religious or not. — Captain Mac- 
pherson: Report quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. 5, p.^S* 



226. Silao— The Legend of— A herdsman, in 
order to avoid the destruction of his calves by 
disease, vowed to make an oflfering of the entire 
milk of his flock to the local Saint. This was 
done in the same way as the ofiering of rice and 
milk to Buddha, at Buddhagaya, by feeding a 



certain number of cows on the milk of the whole 
and on their produce feeding a smaller number, 
until at last only one cow was fed on the con- 
centrated essence of the milk of all the cows : 
and of her milk khir was cooked for the Saint. 
One day the herdsman began praying before the 
khir was cooked and the boiling mixture was con- 
veyed miraculously into the mouth of the Bihdr 
Saint. 



227. Jalandhar— The Sultani Sikhs.— They 
follow Sultdn Sakhi Sarwar. They compose the 
bulk of the Hind(i agricultural population, and 
number among them many Chamdrs. If they 
eat meat, the animal has to be slaughtered by the 
haldl method of cutting its throat. They smoke 
as much as they like, and are quite indifierent as 
to how they dress their hair. They have shrines 
of Sultdn (Sultdn dd thdnw) in the outskirts of 
the villages. These are always of one pattern— 
a hollow plastered brick tube, 8 or 10 feet in 
each direction, covered with a dome, and with 
low minarets or pinnacles at the four corners, 
and a doorway in front, opening out generally 
on a plastered brick platform. Every Thursday 
the shrine is swept, and at night lamps are lighted 
at it. On this day its guardian, who is a Muham- 
madan and belongs to the Bhardi clan, comes 
round, beats a drum and collects ofiferings, which 
are principally made by women, in the shape of 
grain or cotton. Sultinis often prepare a cake 
(rot) in performance of a vow. A fire is lighted : 
when the ground underneath is thoroughly 
heated, the fire is removed and the place swept. 
Dough to the extent vowed is placed on the hot 
ground and covered with live ashes. When 
baked, the cake is distributed. — W. E. Purser: 
Settlement Report, p, 52. 

(To be continued.) 

228. Nepal— Sacred Fish.—" The springs 
of the Sekar are to be seen close to this village, 
and though it is an inconsiderable rivulet 
emptying itself into the Bhdgmati very soon after 
passing to the north-west of Pirphing, yet its 
sanctity, and consequently its importance among 
the natives, is very great, giving name to one 
of the four asth^ns (shrines) of Ndrdyan for 
which Nepal is celebrated. The multitudes of 
small fish which the fountains of this stream 
contain, cannot fail to attract the notice of the 
traveller, nor will it sufficiently account for there 
being so numerous to observe that the inhabi- 
tants are universally impressed with a convic- 
tion that any attempt to steal them (catching 
them openly being altogether out of the ques- 
tion) would be followed by immediate death." — 
Colonel Kirkpatrick: Account of the Kingdom of 



Nepal, p. 75. 
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aag. Naugaza — Naugaj a — Tombs Nine 
Yards Long. — It is not necessary that the 
Saint's tomb should be exactly nine yards long. 
Any very large tomb is so called, and in the same 
place there may be tiaugazas of various sizes as at 
Ghumi.n.— A rchaological Reports y VoL XIX, p, 65. 



230. Kumaun— Propitiation of Local Gods 
— Kali. — Drought, want of fertility in the soil, 
murrain in cattle and other calamities incident 
to husbandry, are here invariably ascribed to the 
wrath of particular gods, to appease which re- 
course is had to various ceremonies. In the 
Kumaun district, offerings and singing are 
resorted to on such occasions ; in Garhwdl the 
measures pursued with the same view, are of a 
peculiar nature, deserving of more particular 
notice. In those villages in which Kdii is the 
tutelary divinity, a sacrifice of bull-buffaloes is 
offered up. The number of animals slaughtered 
on such occasions varies with the means of the 
inhabitants. Each buff^alo is successively led to 
the door of the temple for decapitation : the first 
stroke is inflicted by the principal zemindar, 
and if not immediately fatal, is followed up by 
repeated blows from the surrounding crowd, until 
the animal is despatched, or rather hacked in 
pieces. — G. W, Traill : Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, 
/. 68. 



231. Nepal— Stone Monuments.— " In de- 
scending the north side of Chisapdni, you meet 
about midway with one of those conical piles of 
stones which are frequently raised in similar situa- 
tions by the superstition of the nation, who, in 
passing these rude temples, never fail to adore 
the divinity whose presence they are supposed 
to manifest. They are called Deordli, a name 
which wc also find applied both to a very re- 
markable peak of Himalaya, situated directly 
between Dhaib(is and Kheru, and to a mountain- 
ous ridge through which the Bhdgmati rushes 
soon after escaping from the Valley of Nepdl." — 
Colonel Kirkpatrick : Account of the Kingdom of Nepdl, 
p. 60. 

[Some owner of the copy of Colonel Kirkpatrick's book 
which I have used, gives the following maouscript references to 
this practice which may be worth recording : — 

Borlase*s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 211 sq., London: 
fol. 1769. Douglas's Nerua Britannica, p. 181, London : fol. 
1793. King's Monumenta Antigua, Vol. I, p. Cooke King's 
Voyage to the Northern Hemisphere, Vol. II, p. 519, London : 
4to., 1785. Booth's Diodorus Siculus. Montfaucon's Antiq, 
Vol. V, p. 126, Lv iidon : fol. 1721. Jefferson's Virginia^ p. 
184, s.q.. ihihiel: hia : 8vo., 1766. Bryant's Mythology, Vol. I, 
pp. 46, 236 Lcjrui n : 4to,, 1775. Burrows' Southern Africa, 
Vol. I, pp. it>^, 2No, London : 4to., 1801. Borrows* China, 
pp. 451 to 453, L(,n nn : 4to , 1804. Martin's IVestern Islands 
of Scotlatii, pi>. 35, 58, 85, 151, 152, 277, London : 8vo., 1716. 
Clarke's Tomb of Alexander, pp. 46, 99, lOO, Cambridge : 
4to., 1805. foshua, VII, 26 : VIII, 29. 2 Samuel, XVIII, 17.] 



232. Chan Haji the Saint— His Legend- 
Fairy vessels.-— An old Hind(j faqfr was once 
living at Parvati. in Patna District. One day a 
corpse came floating down the river, and the faqir 
dreamt that it told him its name was Chdn Hdji, 
and that it wanted decent burial, and promised 
that the faqfr would be king of the land if he 
provided this. The faqir did as he was asked 
and became king afterwards. In many places 
Chdn Hiji used to keep silver and gold vessels 
for the use of travellers. If any one wanted a 
vessel he had only to say so, and one used to 
float out of the water, but a covetous man appro- 
priated one, and since then the supply has 
ceased. 



233. Pir Sultan Mahi Sawar, the Saint— 
His Legend.— On coming to Mahdsthin, the Saint 
Mdhi Saw^r,or •* he that rides on the fish," sat 
down to rest at Manide Chauk, where he spread 
out a leather hide on the ground and began to 
pray. As he prayed, the hide became larger 
and larger, until it reached the palace of the 
Rija. Then Parasur^ma came out to kill the 
Pir, but all his followers were struck down by 
the holy man. The Rdja, however, revived them 
by giving them water from the Jiwat Kund 
or ** well of life." The secret of their revival 
was betrayed to the Saint by the Rdja's sweeper, 
named Harpil, and the Pir then sent a Bhavan 
chila or kite to drop a piece of gdo mdns or cow's 
flesh into the well. The water then lost its 
power and the Rdja and all his followers were 
killed. The Rija's daughter, Slla Debi, begged 
for her life and was allowed to go to the Kdra- 
toya river to bathe, but she jumped into the 
deep water and was drowned, and has ever since 
been worshipped as a goddess. 



234. The Saint Sudama— His Legend— 

The Saint was once a fellow-student of Siva, but 
when he found that Siva was a deity, he retired 
in disgust to a cave. At length he determined to 
visit Siva, but too proud to come empty-handed, 
he tied some grain in his scanty dhoti. When he 
arrived at Siva's palace the guards jeered athira. 
Siva received him kindly and took two handsful 
of the grain : as he was taking a third Pftrvati 
restrained him, saying :— " Are you going to give 
him all three worlds?" {Triloka) the Rishi re- 
turned dejected, but when he arrived at his cell, 
found a magnificent palace with numerous ser- 
vants and a lady dressed in magnificent clothes 
who welcomed him. This turned out to be the 
wife of the Saint. Then they lived happy ever 
afterwards, and were grateful to Siva for his 
gifts. 
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235. N.-W. P.— Low Caste form of Di- 
vorce. — Divorce, amongst the low caste Hindus, 
is effected thus : — A small thin twig is taken up 
aod broken asunder by either spouse, in the 
presence of the elders of the brotherhood, 
and after this each is declared at liberty to re- 
marry. — Sanwal Singh, 

236. Benares— The Sweepers* Council of 
Clansmen. — The sub-caste, for administrative 
purposes, is organised upon a strictly military 
system, I propose to select the Lilbegis as 
my example, and to discuss their internal 
working under the following headings : — 



(d) Procedure. 

(e) Execution. 
(/) Atonement. 



the 



(i.) Sub-caste officers. 
(2.) «' Company " officers. 
(3.) Summons. 

(a,)^Sub'Cas§e Officers. 

The common head of the sub-caste is 
brigadier-jarndddr, whose illustrious office is in 
theory elective, but in practice hereditary, so 
long as the requirements are fulfilled. These 
requirements consist chiefly in presenting — 

(I.) Two dinners to the whole sub-caste. 

(2.) Sweetmeats, to the value of Rs. 14, to be 
distributed among them. 

(3.) Two turbans to each president below des- 
cribed :— 

The office is at present occupied by Mangi of 
Ramoagar in the Mahdrdj&'s service. 

(6.)—" Company " Officers. 
Within the sub-caste, the administrative unit 
is the "company" (^^Ad), of which in Benares 
there are eight :— 



No. 


Name. 


Explanation. 


I 


Sadar 


Employed by private residents of 
Cantonments. 


II 


Kale PalUn 


Employed by Bengal Infantry. 


III 


IM Kuril ^ 


Employed by British Infantry. 


IV 


Tesban 


Employed at the Railway Stations 

(a.) Cantonment. 
id.) RdjghAt. 
(c.) Mqghalserai. 


V 


Shahar 


Employed in the city. 


VI 


Rilmnagar ^ 


Employed by Mahirdj4. 


VII 


KothlwAl 


Employed in Civil Lines. 


vm 


Gcnereli 


Survivors of the sweepers employ- 
ed at head -quarters when 
Benares was commanded by a 
"General "of Division. 



Under the brigadier each "company' 
four officers {sarddrs) as follows : — 



has 



No. 


Title. 


Duty. 


I 


Jamad£r 


President. 




II 


Munsaf {sic) 


Spokesman. 




III 


Chdudharl 


Treasurer. 




IV 


Ndib 


Summoner. 





As with the brigadier, these offices, though 
supposed to be elective, are practically heredi- 
tary, provided that the candidate can afford to 
present- 
er.) One dinner to whole sub-caste. 
(2.) One turban to each of the presidents. 

Under these honorary officers, every member 
of the company is designed a private soldier 
(sepdhi) ; and out of these a ministerial officer 
is appointed under the title of the messenger 
(piydda). — R, Greeven. 

(To be continued.) 



337. Observances relating to Ornaments. 
— There is of course a fashion in ornaments. In 
Gtir^don they say fashion does not change ; and 
in Peshdwar that it changes only among those, 
such as the inhabitants of Peshdwar City and 
its neighbourhood, who wear ornaments of the 
Hindu type. But in other districts one generally 
finds the fashion in small districts changing from 
day to day. There is a general opinion that the 
class of ornaments now used is less solid, more 
fanciful in its workmanship, lighter in form and 
more brittle in use than that of a generation 
ago. The cost of any ordinary, middle and upper 
class ornaments has probably increased ; but 
the use of excessively costly jewellery has de- 
creased. The use of knobs and pendants, and 
the setting of ornaments with stones is, among 
all but the very highest classes, an innovation 
dating from after Sikh days. The general im- 
pression throughout the Province undoubtedly is 
that more ornaments are worn now than were 
worn a generation ago : in some districts people 
say that the amount now worn is twice, in others 
three, four, or as much as six times, as much as 
formerly. The number of varieties has certainly 
increased in JuUundur : for instance, they say the 
last generation was content with 12 varieties, 
whereas now at least 37 kinds of gold ornaments 
and 33 kinds of silver are known in the district. 
In Lahore the proportion of gold to silver is 
said to have increased, and at the same time the 
use of the silver covered with gold leaf is much 
more in vogue. 
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238. N..W. P. — Relations of Wife and 
Husband. — Among respectable Hindis in these 
provinces, a husband, however old he may be, 
does not talk with his wife in the presence of 
others — be * they even his grown-up sons or 
daughters. An infringement of this rule brings 
the stigma of behdya (shameless couple). — Sanwal 
Singh. 

239. Benares — Death Ceremonies of 
Sweepers. — (d,) Distribution of flowers, --Three 
days later, in the morning, the clansmen, male 
and female, are collected at the dwelling of the 
deceased, and a charger is handed round with 
sweetmeats and rose-water and betel (fUl-pdn). 
In Musalm&n households the school children 
recite the creed {kalima), or one of the thirty 
sections of (he unit (sSpdra), or at least count 
grains of the chick-pea, like the beads of a 
rosary, to the name of the Almighty. On the 
same evening the clansmen, male and female, 
are feasted with boiled rice and porridge. No 
ceremonies are observed on the loth (daswin) or 
2oth {btsw(tt) days after decease. 

{e.) — Exorcism of the spirit. — On the 40th 
day {chihlam : chaliswdn) the spirit of the 
departed, which has hitherto haunted the 
death-chamber, is expelled as follows: — 'The 
clansmen, male and female, are feasted, accord- 
ing to purse, till about 11 p. m. An earthen 
vessel (hanod), half filled with water, is deposited, 
with bread-cakes and a few sweetmeats, and 
perhaps some pulse porridge, under a bedstead. 
Over this bedstead, sweepers from the Nawdb's 
territory require the custodian of the graveyard 
to extend the sheet, which he has retained in the 
earthen vessel formerly reversed over the grave- 
mound at interment. Over this, with Musal- 
mdns, some low-class mendicant, usually the 
custodian of the graveyard, repeats the creed 
(kalima); while with Ndnakshdhis the father 
recites from the sacred volume (grattth). At 4 a.m., 
as the mendicant ceases, the male relations 
should proceed to the cemetery, flinging the 
earthen vessel upon the grave, and leaving the 
provisions, with the sheet in care of sweepers 
from the Nawib's territory, to the custodian as 
his perquisite. The terror of spectres has, how- 
ever, engendered the less gruesome practice of 
leaving the earthen vessel at the nearest cross- 
roads. In either case the spirit of the departed 
is believed finally to evaporate from the broken 
vessel.— /2. Greeven, 

240. Punjab— Ornament making.— Walts (of 
gold, 25 in number, worn by Hind(i and Muham- 
madan women in their ears, weight 6 to 8 tolds). 
Melt the gold and make a kandla of it ; of this make 
several pieces (each piece being 6 fingers long) 
just according to the number of holes in the ears. 



One end of these bits is elongated into a finer wire, 
4 fingers long, and which is wound round a needle 
and turned into a ring (kunda). The other end 
of these bits is elongated one finger long like a 
needle and bent round a '* kdtka killi " (a wooden 
peg) to assume a circular form. This ornament 
is finished in two days : the rate of wages is 4 
annas per told. 

241. N.-W. P.— The Food-cooking Cere- 
mony— Rasoi Chhuna.— Amongst Hindfis, in 
these provinces, when a bride goes to the house 
of her husband, she is not permitted to cook. 
On a certain auspicious day, which is fixed by 
the family priest, she cooks, and the elderly 
women and men of the family, who partake of 
the food, make presents of ornaments or rupees to 
the bride. Thenceforward the cooking business 
is entrusted to the bride, who, sometimes in 
order to escape from this duty or to shirk it, 
pretends to be ill or spoils the food. In the 
latter case she is scolded and abused, and is 
considered a bad addition to the family. ^Sanwal 
Singh. 

242. South Mirzapur Tribes— Agricultural 
Ceremonies. — Ploughing begins on Monday or 
Friday. There is no special ceremony. On the 
day of sowing most people let out a fowl in the 
field. This is fed on the threshing-floor, when 
the crop is threshed and then taken home and 
sacrificed. The Baigi does the sacrifice and 
takes the fowl away and eats it. When they go 
to the jungle to cut grass for thatching or to cut 
bamboos, they go on Monday or Friday, No 
part of the field is left untilled from superstitious 
feelings, nor is any special part left uncut for the 
same purpose. When they go to transplant the 
rice the Baigd goes first to the field, an image 
of the Baigd and his wife are made on the 
boundary of the field to which five cakes (Pmi) 
are offered : the images are dressed in two | 
little pieces of cloth, one coloured yellow with 
turmeric for the Baigd, and the other blackened 
with charcoal for his wife. Then before them a 
burnt-sacrifice is made with molasses and gki. 
After this the transplantation of the rice goes on. 
When the field is being cut the Baigd is called 
and he cuts the first bundle, which he takes home. 
Then the owner begins the cutting. To keep 
insects off* the field some sdwan straw is kept wet 
with water and the bad smell thus caused is 
supposed to keep off" insects. This is done only 
in the case of transplanted rice. A piece of the 
bharohi wood, planted in the field, is also supposed 
Co keep oft insects. In order to keep off jungle 
animals the Baigd does a burnt-offering to the 
local god {deohdr). There is no ceremony at 
bringing home the new grain : but it is always 
brought home on Monday or Friday. After all 
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the sowing is done, the ploughmen are fed for one 
day. There is a bhut known as the Chordeva or 
thief, who is a span long. When he comes you see 
a shadow passing over the field, and he carries 
two baskets on a bamboo over his shoulder. He 
robs fields and threshing-floors. If he is honour- 
ed, he increases the produce. You may often see 
his footmarks in a field like those of a bird. But 
DO one ever sees him in actual form. No one says 
much about this bhtit, lest he should do them 
damage. One way of managing him is to make 
an image of Gauri in cow-dung and make a rope 
of the hairs of a cow's and bull's tail and place 
these things on the heaped grain. — W. Crooke. 

243. Punjab — Ornament making. — Nath (of 
gold, worn on the nose by Hindu and Muham- 
madan women, weight from i to 2 tolas). Melt 
the gold and make a kandla of it, oue span long ; 
of this take one told and make a wire of it, 18 fists 
long, and cut it into two bits, one of 12 fists long, 
the other of 6 fists. Out of the former take 11 
fists and wind round a probe(?) and make a coil 
" weth^'' and let the other one fist remain straight 
and string pearls in it ; now take the other bit of 
kandla and make a wire of it from 6 to 12 fists 
long and cut it into two bits, one of 8 fists long 
and the other of 4 fists in length, and wind the 
former round a probe : take it off from the probe 
and pass the latter wire of 4 fists long through it 
and gather it up forming it into a ** chiri'' Now 
take another told of gold, flatten it in the middle 
part, tapering both ends, and fold up the middle 
part by the means of hammer and samti and join 
the breach of it by solder, fill in the hollow part 
of it with lac and bend it into a circle and make 
grooves by sandran and hammer, take out the lac 
by heating it over the fire, now fit the ** chiri " 
already prepared into one of the tapering ends 
and tie the " werh " with the chiri by means of 
kundds. To make the jewel complete add some 
pearls of different hues. This ornament is pre- 
pared in three days, and the rate of wages is 
7 annas per told. 

244. Hindus— Family Relations.— Amongst 
Hindus the wife of a man is allowed to enter 
into jocular conversation with his younger bro- 
thers and cousins, and other relations of the same 
degree. This custom has found its way amongst 
Muhammadans too. Does such a usage exist in 
^ny other part of the earth l—Sanwal Sinoh, 

[There are numerous instances collected in Chapter XV of 
Dr. E. Westermarck's Histoty of Human Marriage^ much the 
bcit modern work on the subject.— Ed.] 

245. Benares— Death Ceremonies of Sweep- 

frs,— (Continued from para. 239).— (i.) Removal 
mgraveyard.^The clansmen carry the body to the 
Paveyard on a bedstead {chdrpde), which each 



takes a turn at shouldering {kandhd badalnd). 
With Musalmdns every member of the proces- 
sion repeats the creed (kalima)^ while with 
N^nakshdhis the ** father*' advances ahead, 
reading the sacred volume {gvanth). Each sub- 
caste has its separate graveyard ; but the custo- 
dian is always a Musalmin. The following is 
the usual scale of fees : — 



Nc. 


Recipient. 


Service. 


Rs. 


a. 


I 


Custodian {iakyaddr) 
of graveyard ^ 


Reading funeral pray- 
ers {janaza ki namdz). 







4 


a 


Grave-digger {deiddr). 


frigging the grave ... 


6 


3 


Carpenter {barhai) ... 


Supplying a plank for 
the grave 





4 



{c.) — Interment, — Two clansmen descend into the 
pit to receive the body as it is lowered. Either 
method of interment, lateral (haghli) or vertical 
(sanduqchi)y is adopted. The sheet is withdrawn 
for a moment from the face of the departed to 
afford him one last glimpse of the heavens 
(dsmdn dikhldnd)^ while, with Musalmins, the face 
is turned towards Mecca. The sheet is replaced 
and the plank deposited. Each clansman flings 
a handful of dust upon it. A sheet is extended 
over the grave, with a viaticum of three provi- 
sions : — 

(i) bread, 

(2) sweetmeats, 

(3) water-pot: 

each clansman sprinkles a little water and crum- 
bles a little bread and sweetmeats upon the 
mound. The viaticum is no longer deposited 
inside the grave-pit, and the distich, therefore, 

Baghl kd tosa 

Dil kd hharosa 
is strictly correct only of the passage to the 
burial. An earthen vessel (ghard) is reversed 
over the grave ; but sweepers do not observe the 
ceremony of withdrawing ten paces, nor, of course, 
is the Fdtiha recited, except for Musalmdns. At 
the moment of leaving the graveyard it is not 
unusual for each mourner to fling a pebble over 
his shoulder, although the orthodox "Fathers" 
reject the practice as a superstition. The custo- 
dian pounces upon the sheet as his perquisite, 
except when the mourners are sweepers from the 
Nawab's territory (Nawwdbi mulk), including— 
(i) Delhi, 

(2) Ram pur, 

(3) Lucknow, 

in which case he retains it for forty days, at his 

chapel, inside the earthen vessel which was 

reversed on the grave-mound. — R, Gneven, 

(To be continued.) 
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246. Punjab — Ornament making.— N<fm (gold 
necklace for Hind(i males, one told in weight). 
Melt one told of gold, take 8 mdshds of it, and 
make two plates (patra) and make a wire of the 
remaining 4 mdshds. Turn this into a chapni or a 
flat and long plate ; make it like a piped leaf and 
make grooves all over it. Place this on one of 
the above two plates and solder (this ornament 
has curves all round the edge) ; fill it up with 
lac and, turning it upside down, ornament it 
with patrinif kanerna, sumba and talidana. When 
this is done, take out the lac and fix the other 
plate, and solder. Put up two or three rings 
{kunda) at the above and one ring below to which a 
pendant {huldh)\s suspended. It is finished in two 
days : rate of wages, 12 annas pet told. 

247. N,-W. P.— Ceremony of Munbdikhai 
or Runamat— The Face-seeing Ceremony. — 

Amongst Hindus, in these provinces, when 
a bride, for the first time, goes to the house of 
her husband, she is subjected to a very irksome 
ceremony. She sits, in the midst of the women 
of the house of her husband, with her face 
covered. The eldest woman of the family, on the 
arrival of an outsider woman, removes the cloth 
covering the face of the bride. The outsider 
woman then looks at the bride's face and gives a 
rupee or two. The bride, on being told by the 
said eldest woman, with her hands touches 
the feet of the outsider woman. This goes on for 
days. The Muhammadans have borrowed this 
ceremony from the Hindus, but it is observed 
among them with certain modifications. — Sanwal 
Singh. 

248. Mirzapur — Kharwar Tribe — Boys' 
Game. — The boys have a game called Badi. 
Two bodies of boys stand in the open : one boy 
advances and runs round in a circle and calls out 
khurhad! khurhad! the other party call out badi! 
badi! The boy, as he runs round, touches one of 
the other side, whomsoever he can catch, and 
the boy he touches is considered dead, and leaves 
his side and sits down apart. In this way any 
boy he touches leaves the side. If the other 
side can touch the boy as he advances, he is 
c nsidered dead, and leaves his side. The side 
which first loses all its members is considered to 
have lost the game. When a boy on one side 
IS *♦ dead," one of the boys on the other side, who 
iias been ** dead," comes back to his side. When 
one side wins they call dal lelt, i. e. : — •• We have 
captured the whole lot." Women have no games, 
md there are no women's toys, such as dolls, etc. 
There is no special song for the Badi game.— 
W. Cfooke. 

249. Punjab— Ornament making.— ^^ra or 
kavgatt (gold generally worn by Hindu men on 
their wrists, weight 5 tolas). Melt the gold and 
make a kandla of it 9 fingers long and i| finger 



broad and cut it Into two equal bits ; bend each 
round by the aid of anvil and hammer and solder 
its joint, fill it in with lac and bend it round like 
a hoop from the both ends like tigers* heads 
and produce ornamental work or flowers by the 
instruments sumba, patrini^ athalna and kanefna. 
Take out the lac by heating the ornaments on 
fire; some of those are round, some four-sided 
(gokhru) and some six-sided. It is finished in three 
days : rate of wages S, annas per told. 

250. N.-W. P. — Ceremony at Widow 
Marriages. — The second marriage of a woman, 
amongst the Hindis, is not celebrated with the 
nuptial ceremonies prescribed by the Sh4stras. 
There are no readings from the Holy texts, nor 
ofierings to the fire, nor joining of hands and walk- 
ing seven steps round. Notice of the day of the 
second marriage is verbally circulated by a 
barber amongst the nearest relations of the would- 
be husband. The widow or divorced wife is 
brought to the house of her new husband, and 
in the evening they retire into a dark room where 
the husband, with his thumb, rubs on her head, 
between the side plaits, a pinch of red-lead. 
This is the only ceremony that is observed, after 
which a feast is given to the assembled brother- 
hood, and there is merriment and joy. — Samsfd 
Singh. 

251. Benares — Sv^eepers' Death-rites.— 
(a. ) Laying out the corpse, — AH sweepers are buried, 
rhe L&lbegis and Shaikh mehtars burn nothing ; 
while the others scorch the face or hand, and 
then bury. Tne funeral ceremonies are the same 
for men and women. The body is bathed, 
according to sex, by the barber or his wife, with 
water and pulse-soap {besan), and has its two 
thumbs and its two great-toes attached by linen 
bandages. It is then deposited, attired in a 
loin-cloth (langot), and sprinkled with camphor 
and rose-water, by the members of the family, 
in a new straw mat (chitdi). The following cover- 
ings are required : — 

(i.) Two napkins to dry the body. 

(2.) One sheet, spread under the body, with 

the edges folded down over it (ghogi). 
(3.) One sheet swathed round the loin-cloth 

(tahmat). 
(4.) One sheet slit to admit the head, while 

the two halves descend over chest 

and back (kafanl). 
(5.) One napkin, folded into a three-cornered 

figure, and tied round the head {sir ^^ 

fUmdl). 
(6.) Four napkins to be placed— 
(a) two under the armpits ; 
\b) two in the hands. 
(7.) One napkin to accompany the viaticam 

{tosha) as described below. 
(8.) One sheet to cover the grave-mound as 

described below.— K. Gruvin. 
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952. Euphemism for Cholera. — Muham* 
tnadan ladies do not mention by name cholera* 
They call this disease ntHavdn, which means un- 
named. The reason perhaps is that they have 
such a horror of the disease that they are afraid 
even to name it.— M . MahntUd Beg. 

253. A Man turned into a Horse— A Folk- 
tale. — '* I am told that there is a large stone- 
figure of a horse built into a wall at Jalesar, con- 
nected with which there is a tradition something 
to the following eflfect : — It is said that there was 
a Muhammadan Pir or saint at Jalesar, who was 
killed in some battle or a£fray with the Flindti 
Rdjas of Tiragarh, and that after he was killed 
his horse returned by itself to Jalesar and then 
turned into stone ; and to commemorate this 
event there is a fair held at Jalesar every year at 
the spot where the stone horse is.** — ArchoBological 
Reports, Vol. IV, p. 216. 

[There is certainly an annual fair held at Jalesar in memory 
of the saint Sayyad Ibrdhfm : and on the road down to his tomb 
there is an image of a horse carved in stone let into a masonry 
platform. I never heard this legend. The horse-image may be 
connected with Guga and his famous mare Javddiy^ ; but I am 
rather inclined to believe that it is merely a monument of some 
famous warrior. — Ed.] 

254. The Fiend and the Boor— A Folk- 
tale. — The following is the translation of an 
Arabic tale : — 

*• Once upon a time a man met the fiend upon the 
road. Quoth the fiend :—* I have a wish to do busi- 
ness in partnership with you.' • Who are you?' 
said the man. • The fiend.* * I too have a mind 
to do something in partnership with you,' said the 
man. So they began to counsel together what 
business they should engage in. * Let us cultivate 
some ground,' said the man. • What shall 
we sow ? * quoth the fiend. • Wheat.* So they 
went and sowed wheat. When the wheat was 
ripe the fiend called the man to divide the 
crop, and said: — * What would you like best — the 
root or the top ? ' * I'll take the tops and you 
can take the root,' said the man. The fiend 
agreed to this. So the man cut the crop and 
left the fiend the roots. The fiend dug up the 
roots and found he had been outwitted. He 
kept his counsel, however, and determined to 
take the tops of the next crop. The next year 
the fiend asked the man what they should sow, 
and the man said : * Onions.' When the crop 
was ready the fiend called the man to divjde 
it : and, before the man had time to say augfht, 
said, * Last time you took the tops : this time you 
shall take the roots, and I the tops.* So they 
divided them accordingly. The fiend went home 
and did not trouble the man again.** 

It has become a proverb among the Arabs :— 
' You are the man with whom the devil sowed 



onions and was outwitted."— Ca/(ni«a Review, 
Vol. LI, p. 113. 

[Exactly the same story is given in Campbell's Ta/as of the 
West Highlands, where the parties are the Fox and the Wolf and 
the crop, oats and potatoes. It is Grimms Tale No. 189: 
" The Peasant and the Devil and the crops are turnips and 
wheat : " for other parallels, see Grimra*s Tales, edited by 
A. Lang, Vol. II, p. 463. There is probably a version current 
in India which would be worth recording.— Ed.] 

255. South Mirzapur — Aborigines — Sea- 
sons.—The Majhwdrs say that if frost falls in 
M^gh there will be rain inKudr. Bhuiydrs say that 
when the kari tree flowers in the jungle the hot 
weather is over and the rains have come. When 
the jdman fruit ripens the month Asarh has 
begun. When the frost dew falls and the hair 
fruits the cold weather has come. When the 
wind begins to blow strong they know that the 
hot weather has commenced. The Bhuiyas say 
that if there are four months of frost there will 
be four months of rain, and on the day in Kdrtik 
when frost falls, there will be rain the same day 
in Asdrh. The same rule applies to frost in 
Aghan, P(is, Magh, and rain in Sdwan, Bh^don 
and-Kuar, — W^. Crooke, 

256. Allahabad— A Legend of the Fort- 
Human Sacrifice. — I was travelling by train 
the other day towards Allahabad, and as we 
reached the Jumna Bridge, a fellow-traveller of 
mine said: — ** Oh ! I have seen the Fort, and I must 
shave my mustaches." I asked him what he 
meant, and he told me the following story: — When 
Akbar was building the Fort there was one parti- 
cular bastion which used always to fall down, 
so the Emperor sent for a noted Brahman, named 
Payig, Pandit, and consulted him. He advised 
that some ignorant, low-caste person should be 
sacrificed there. Accordingly a shepherd {Garariya), 
the type of village stupidity, was sent for, and 
when he came the Emperor asked him if he knew 
for what purpose he was summoned. He said 
*' No." Then the Emperor told him that he in- 
tended, on the Pandit's advice, to sacrifice him 
under the bastion, as he was a noted fool. The 
Garariya said : •* Am I a greater fool than the 
Pandit ? I can prove that he is a bigger fool. 
I work hard, tending my sheep, collecting milk, 
manuring fields, making blankets. Once I owed 
this Pandit Re. i. He came to dun me, and when 
I could not pay him immediately, threatened to 
hang himself, so as to cause his blood to fall on 
me. Now I am an industrious, quiet fellow — a 
greater fool ; than this rascal ? " The Emperor 
agreed that the Pandit was the bigger fool of the 
two, and he was duly sacrificed under the Fort, 
Hence as a Brdhman was sacrificed there, any 
pious Hind(j who catches a glimpse of the Fort.^ 
ought to shave his mustaches as a mark of 
grief. — M, Husen Ali : Mirzapur. 

[Does this idea generally prevail ?~Ed.] 
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257. Nagar— A Legend of a Marriage Par- 
ty.— AccordiDg to our story a Brihroan.who hap- 
pened to be one day passing by the Mandkalla 
Tank, saw a large marriage party on the banks. 
On approaching he found what seemed to be the 
provisions prepared for the marriage feast, but 
the whole party most unaccountably silent and 
noiseless. Some of the marriage party then 
came forward and beckoned to him to partake of 
the feast, but he declined, and from some feeling 
of secret misgiving he carefully avoided doing so. 
Immediately after this, to the Br&hman's horror 
and astonishment, the heads of the marriage 
party began to fall off one after another, before 
his very eyes, as if decapitated by marriage, and 
then the whole began to fade away and gradual- 
ly disappeared.— i^y^Aiji^^^a/ Reports^ Vol. IV, 
p. 192. 



258. The Enmity of the Starling and the 
Locust— A Legend.— The native legend explains 
the notorious enmity of the tilia or starling for 
the locusts as follows: — The locusts used for- 
merly to commit annual ravages when the 
crops were ripening. The prayers of the people 
caused the Hindii Divinity to imprison them in 
the west of the Himalayas, in a deep valley, sur- 
rounded by impenetrable mountains, the exits 
from which are guarded by the /i7iVi5 commis- 
sioned by heaven for the purpose. Now and then 
when the sentinels fail in their duty of watch-and- 
ward, the locusts escape and are hotly pursued 
by the tilias, who, unable to drive them back to 
their prison in the hills, slay them wholesale. 

I have noticed that when a swarm of locusts 
enters a grain-field, the tUias do not pursue them 
into it, but station themselves all round its bor- 
ders and then kill the locusts as they issue forth. 
The foundation of the legend lies probably in 
the fact that the locusts and tilias both came 
from the same direction, vijr., the hills, and about 
the same time, m., when the crops are ripening. 
The iilias generally come in great numbers when 
the ** tut " or mulberry tree is in fruit, >. «., in 
April and May. They feed with avidity on this 
fruit.— Af. F. O'Dwyer. 



359. Oudh —The Quran — Euphemism.— 
Women in Oudh will not name the Qurdn. They 
call it ** the great book" (iaW hUab).^AxiM-ud'din 
Ahmad. 



260. Jalandhar— Rustic Remedies in 
Cattle-disease— Nudity Charm. — In foot 
and mouth disease incantation by a faqfr or 
Brihman is practised. The operator is a pro- 
fessional sorcerer, and sprinkles the cattle with 
milk and water, fumigates them with bdel- 



lium (gUgal), and writes charms (tUna) to be hung 
over the road they pass. Such charms always 
exist at the gateways of villages, but on occasions 
of epidemics, extra charms are brought into use. 
In ogH, a sort of paralysis, the animal suddenly 
drops. The remedy is for some one to strip 
himself and to walk round the patient, with some 
burning straw, cane fibre, etc., in his band. 
This disease is attributed to an animal {ogH or 
ug^) passing over the victim. No one has seen 
this baneful creature, and so it cannot be des- 
cribed. In Panjdb Notes <S. Queries, para. 888, 
July, 1885, the ugH is said to be the peewit. In 
tan or taul, the sick cow or buffalo (for it attacks 
only them) insists on lying down in cold water. 
The remedy is a jackal made into soup.— IF. E. 
Purser: Settlement Report, p. 135. 



a6i. The Song of the Fight between the 
Gond Raja and the Musalmans.— A popular 
ballad recorded from the lips of Prithi, the Patari 
or family priest of the Kharwdrs. 

I. 

Alap Sdh hd hitdjkalap Sdh : 
Jhalap Sdh kd betd Najdm Sdh : 
Naj'dm Sdh kd betd Hridai Sah : 
Hridai Sdh kd betd Ldla Prem Sdh-^ 
Ye sab bait hi kachahri : 
Bhayi sanjhd kl beri — 
Ho gayi andhkdr ki ghart. 
Phiittki mashdl, hoyi anjor chaumukha. 
Tab Gonrd Rdja baithkS kJielat pdsa. 
Wat dhdr pdsa, palat dhdr pdsa : 
Tab sab koi dekhe tamdsa. 

Jhalap Sdh was^son of Alap Sdh : Jhalap Sdh's 
son was Nizdm Sdh : his son was Hridai Sdh : 
Hridai Sdh's son was Lalla Prem Sdh. They all 
sat in court : it was evening and getting late, the 
torches were lit and the whole place illumin- 
ated. The Gonra Rdja sat and played the dice : 
over and over were the dice turned while all the 
people looked on. 

[These people were some local Muhammadao leaden whom 
I have been unable to identify.] 

II. 

Tab Gonra Rdja ka antar phata : 
Tab kachahri se mdr tora : 
Sab ko karai bebdqa : 
Sab koi chale apne grihi ke pdsa : 
Ab na dekhab yah kel tamdsa. 
Yah pdsajiva ka dhokha. 

The Gonra Rdja*s heart was broken ; he radied 
from the court : cleared them all out. All re- 
turned to their homes, saying:— "We will not 
witness such a scene again. Dice are the roio 
of life." 
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Ab Gonrd Raja ke man phUnkai surang : 

Ah na bet kehu he sdth na sang : 

Yak Gonrd Rdj'a ke arbar hdm : 

Jckare hath men khdura sdng, 

CharhS sdnmi bhayS aswdr : 

ChdlS Dilli ki sangrdm : 

Jd khari bhai bich maiddn. 

Chora bandhe dm ke ddr ; 

Sdng gdri bich maiddn. 

Jab Gonrd ke part hankdra. 
The Gonra Rija then determined to open a 
subterranean passage : he shared his secret with 
none, such was his strange device : with sword 
and spear in hand he mounts his female camel 
and proceeds to Delhi. There he stood in the 
plain 2 tethered his horse to a mango branch ; 
planted his spear in the ground and raised the 
war cry of the Gond.— W^. Crooke. 
(To be continued.) 

362. A Charm for Curing the Sting of a 
Wasp.— 

Bar barrdni ; 

Terh kdte ann na pdni, 

Tu gayi Sitd kl bdri, 

Main tujh ko jhdr utdre. 
Wasp ! thy sting is neither bread nor water. 
Thou hast gone to Sita's garden. 
I will drive you out. — Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, 

263. Halalzadah and Haramzadah.— A 
Folktale.— One of the most popular of the 
tales current among the Muhammadans of India 
is that of Hardmzddah and Haldlzddah. There 
is considerable variation in different versions of 
it, but all are more or less comparable with the 
story of Mac a Rusgaich given by Campbell. 

There were two brothers, Haldlz^dah and Har- 
^mz^dah (legitimate and base born). In the 
same country there was a Qdzi. Haldlzadah 
went to the Qdzi to ask service. The Qdzi said : — 
"If you take service with me it must be on con- 
dition that if you leave me I shall cut off your 
nose and ears, and if I turn you away you shall 
do the like with me, and your daily meal shall be 
one leaf full." Haldlzidah agreed to this, and 
entered his service. The Qdzi gave him his cows 
and his goats to graze, and gave him a tamarind 
leaf (one of the smallest of leaves) full for his 
meal. This did not satisfy Halilzddah. And he 
told the Qazi that he could not work on an 
empty stomach. But the Qdzi merely replied 
that if he did not like it he might leave. At 
last HaUlz^dah, when he had spent all his own 
money and began to starve, went and asked for 
his discharge. Thereupon the Q4zi took a knife 
and cut off his nose and ears, and he went his 
way. His brother Hardmzadah saw him and 
asked him the cause of his pitiful condition : 
whereupon Hal^lzddah told him how the Qazi 



had served him. Harimzddah said :— " Show me 
the Qazi*s honse and I will go to him." Ham- 
zida told him the way and he went to the Qazi 
and asked him whether he was in want of a 
servant. The Qdzi told him he required .a 
servant, and he made the same conditions with 
him as with his brother. Then the Qdzi gave 
him the cows and goats to graze. Hardmzddah 
grazed the cows and goats and brought them 
home and went into the garden and got a plan- 
tain leaf (the biggest of all), and taking it to the 
Qdzi, asked him for his dinner. The Qizi gave 
him a plantain-leaf full, and Hardmzfidah took 
the cattle out again to graze: and he killed one 
of the goats and called together his friends and 
made a feast, and he brought home the rest of the 
cattle again. The next day Hardmzddah took 
out the cattle to graze again and sold a dozen 
of the goats and four of the cows, and running 
home to the Qdzi, said :— ''God is merciful that 
He saved my life to-day I " '• How so ? " said the 
Q^zi. ♦* The wolves came and carried oft twelve 
goats and four cows, and I saved myself only by 
climbing up a tree." The Qdzi abused him and 
asked him where he took the cattle to graze. 
He said, •• To the west : " and the Qdzi told him 
in future to take them to the north. Hardm- 
zddah went into the garden and got a plantain 
leaf, and having got it filled, ate as much as he 
could and gave the rest to the beggars. Then 
he went and took out the goats and cows to the 
north to graze. This time he sold them all and 
ran back to his master, and said : — " Q^iji ! Q^zi- 
ji ! a pretty order you gave me to take the cattle 
to the north ! " " What has happened ? *' said 
the Qdzi. •* Why I when I took the cattle to the 
north a herd of tigers came and carried them 
off", and I only saved myself by hiding in a cave 
in the mountain." Next day the Qlzi told him 
to take out a certain horse and give it a walk. 
Hardmzddah took out the horse and, as he 
was going along, he met a horse-dealer and 
agreed to sell it to him on condition that he 
should cut off the tail : so he cut off" the tail and 
went home and stuck it in a rat-hole in the stable, 
and beat down the earth about it to make it 
tight. Then he went to the Qizi, and the Qazi 
asked him if he had carried out his orders. 
Harimzddah replied that he had walked the 
horse out and brought it home again and put it 
in the stable. Then he got his meal, a plantain- 
leaf full as usual. The next morning Hardmzddah 
ran to the Qizi, beating his breast, and saying, 
** O ! Q^zi, come to the stable and see what a 
misfortune has happened : the rats are carrying 
off the horse, only half his tail is left out of the 
hole: make haste, or they will drag down the 
whole of it. Then the Qizi ran to the stable 
and tugged and tugged at the tail till it came out 
of the hole, but no horse with it, and Har&mzidah 
told him the rats must have eaten the rest. In 
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short, the Qizi is completely mined : and, what is 
worse, his family are dishonoured by Hardmzddah, 
who finally gets his discharge along with his 
master's nose and ears. Some of the incidents 
of the stories are wholly unfit for publication 
and one of the versions of that Rusgaich is in 
this respect not much better. — Calcutta Review^ 
Vol, LI, p. 126 sq. 

264. Unlucky Places and Change of Names- 

— Note 581). There is an old populous village in 
Etah district (Tahsil Kasganj), named Bilram. 
The residents of the neighbouring and even of 
distant villages call it PMita Shahar, •* the ruined 
town.'* There is another village in the Aligrarh 
district (Tahsil Atrauli), nsLvnedB^ra Gdnw. This 
unlucky place is known under the general name 
Uncha Gdnw, but in some of the more neighbour- 
ing villages it is represented by the distance at 
which it lies from the village of the speaker. 
The general impression is that if you utter in the 
morning the proper name of either of them, you 
are sure to lose your breakfast or come across 
some accident. — Haji Abdur Rashid Khan. 

265. The Gond Battle Song.— (Continued 
from para. 261). — 

IV. 

Sabda par gaye Bddshdh ke kdn : 

Chali Bddshdh jekare pas nabbe hazdr Turkdn 

[Pathdn. 

Khara hhaye btch maiddn : 
Jab Gonra Rdja se loha lagan, 

Khed khed mdre Gonra Badshdh kijdn : 

Jdgat Nabdbi Bddshdhi gydn : 
Jab Gonra ho karai pashefndn : 

Tab Gonra sumirat Bagiya Burha deva he ndm. 

** Ab moke kuchha ho awasdn, 

Tab toko den dohara sdura'* 

Tab deva bhaye aguwdn : 

A ur barsai dgi pdn ; 

Tab Gonra ke hdth men khdnda sdng. 
The cry reached the Emperor's ears : down he 
came with his ninety thousand Turk Pathdns : 
then the fighting began : the Gonra R4ja routed 
the king's army, wounded them and was about to 
take thier lives when the Nawdb came to their 
aid. Then the Gonra Rdja was afeared, and 
invoked his deity Bagiya Burha :—" Grant me 
the victory and I will oflfer two bulls at thy 
shrine I " Then the deity was propitious and 
rained fire and water: and the Gonra Rdja 
wielded his sword and spear. 
V. 

Tab khed khed mdrai Nawdbi kejdn : 

Bdrho bhdi mdnra kdt dharti dihesa girdya. 

Tab kahai ;— •* Turn Turkdn, 

Main Gonran ddhi Rdj Pandudn^ 

O adhi Rdj Turkdn, 

O Sainghi Rdj Gonrdn, 

Rdj Kariin dbdddn. 



Then the Gond Rdja pursued the king's army 
and took their lives. He severed the heads of 
the twelve brethien and flung them on the 
ground, and said :—** You are Turks, we are 
Gonds : half the realm to the Pandavas, half the 
realm to the Turks. We Gonds claim the hill 
land, which we are ready to cultivate." 
VI. 

Mar kdt chhatkdya Rdj gddi ; 

**Taka khdnra, Ldkha Rdji karan bhdrathi, 

Gonra Rdja main bara harnetha bddi. 

SHraj Kund kariin ashndn, 

Agina kund pakhdrun sdng,'' 

Tab chale Rdja Gonra apnS makdn, 

•» Sab bhdi buikdr Rdj Karun abaddn; " 

Bisar gaye Deva kS puja dhydn. 

Bote bhinsdr dg lag gaye Gonra ki makdn, 

Taghar, taghar girai Gonra ke makdn. 
So he cut oft their heads and left them on the | 
throne. ** I can live on two pice," says the 
Gond Raja, ** as happily as if I were a millionaire. 
A warrior brave am I. In the tank of the sun- 
I will bathe. In the tank of fire will I wash my 
spears." So the Gonra Raja went home and 
arranged to call all the brethren and settle the 
land ; but he forgot the worship due to his deity. 
So the palace of the Gonra Rdja took fire : the 
palace tottered and fell. 

VII. 

Hathsdre hdthi baiiha gayS, 

Jab ghora ke taiga gaye lagdm : 

Aurjetha putra ke hdth lagdn : 

Jab Gonra Rdja ke bhayS hoshddn. 

Tab tut gaye Kamdn, 

Tab chale Rdja Gonra deva mandn, 

•* Tain nahin Idkhe mor jabdn, 

Agiyan bar sdnr pdldn, 

Jahdn Bagiya ke dhdm, 

Jahdn barsai dgi pdn, 

Jahdn Pathdri dharai dhydn, 

Ohi ke bola Idn, 

Tab hoiin main pdwal mdn," 
The elephants fell down in their stables : the 
horses allowed no bridle to be placed on them : 
his eldest son was on the point of death. On 
this the Gonra Rdja came to his senses, and saw 
that his bow was broken. So he asked pardon 
from the deity and was warned that he had 
forgotten his promise to ofier two bulls. " This 
is the result of your neglect : now you must obey 
orders. Fire is raining in the temple of Bagiya. 
There the Pathdri priest is sunk in meditation. 
You must see the Pathdri, who will attend to 
your request." 

266. Garhwal — A Means of causing a 
Person to V/ake.— If you want to wake at a 
fixed time when going to bed, use your own name 
and say :— «• Wake me at such and such a time" 
Don't speak to any one after this, and you are 
sure to wake at the proper time. Pauri : Am- 
ud-din Ahmad. 
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267. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Their 
Customs of the Muhammadan Bhats.— All the 
nale friends accompany the bridegroom and music 
plays as he goes on. If they can afford it they also 
take dancing-girls with the procession. When they 
irrive at the boundary of the bride's village they 
bait and send news of their arrival to her father. 
He and his friends then advance and escort the 
procession to the door of the bride's house. If 
they can afford it they let oft fireworks as they 
advance. Then the female relations of the bride 
bring her to the door and she strikes the bride- 
groom five times with an imitation stick made 
of flowers. Then the procession goes to the 
place {janwdnsa) arranged for their reception, 
and until the marriage is over they get nothing 
to eat. At the first watch of night (9 or lo 
o'clock P.M.) the Q4zi comes and reads the service 
(nihdh) : and after it is over sharbat and cakes 
(malida) are distributed. While the nikdh is being 
read the amount of the dowry is fixed. This is 
generally some extravagantly great amount and 
never less than Rs. 200. After this the bride- 
groom and his friends are fed. Before the bride- 
groom five trays of rice, boiled in sugar, are, 
placed. He and his friends eat a little from each, 
and every one is expected to put in a rupee or an 
eight-anna piece as a contribution to the marri- 
age charges. Next day the bridegroom is fed 
on cakes (ttialidn) and his escort on ordinary food. 
On the third day the procession is dismissed. 
The bridegroom comes to the bride's house and 
makes a saldm, and in return for this the bride's 
father gives him a present, which is known as 
saldm kardi. At the same time he makes over the 
dowry in the shape of cash, cattle, vessels, etc. 
If the bride is nubile she is then and there sent 
ofi with her husband : if she is under age she is 
kept in her father's house, and they have a 
itguhr gauna in the third or fifth year. — Abdul 
Rahman: Minapur. 



(To be continued.) 



268. South Mirzapur— Outward Marks of 
difference between Aboriginal Tribes. — The 
Kharwar women keep thin cloths over their 
head, but the Majhwir women leave the head 
bare, and do not wear glass-bangles {chUris)^ but 
put three bangles of brass on each wrist. People 
who know them well are able to detect a differ- 
ence in accent between the two tribes. The men 
of the Majhwirs say : — Kahdn jdt hos ? kahdn 
5« dw2t kos P »* Where are you going ? Whence are 
you coming ? " The Bhuiyars, men and women, 
iptak through their noses. — W, Crookc. 



269. Punjab — Ornament making.— 5aAte/a«« 
(of silver, an armlet for Hind(i and Musalmin 
females, 20 tolds in weight) Of the 20 tclds take 
10 tolds first and make two plates (patra) of 8 fin- 
gers long and one-and-quarter finger broad and as 
thick as pasteboard ; cut each of them into 11 
bits, the first bit or chapri somewhat square Q 
and the other somewhat like the letter X ; take 
the other bit of lo tolds and make a wire of it 
25 fists long, cut three fists of it for stars (akhpts)^ 
22 large and 92 small ones, make 92 rings {kunda) 
of the rest of the wire, via., two for each square 
and 6 for each of the other shape ; affix the 
large star (akhri) in the centre of each and one 
small one at either point or edge of the square 
metal and three rings at either edge of that of the 
other shape. These small akhris are placed at 
the base of each kandla on the {sidha pdsa) right 
side. This ornament for both arms is finished in 
three days, and the rate of wages is i anna 
3 pies per told. 



270. Eastern Districts, N.-W, P.— Cus- 
toms of the Muhammadan Bhats.— (Conti- 
nued from para. 267). Corpses in all cases are 
buried. The Fdtiha ceremony is performed on the 
fourth day after death, and a Mulla is called in to 
read the Qurdn. For forty days a lamp is kept 
burning at the lahad or place where the corpse was 
washed, and two cakes are given daily to a beg- 
gar. On the 40th day is the ckdliswdn ceremony. 
On that night they spread bedding on a cot, and 
on this they put some clothes and money, and put 
the cot near the lahad. Over this they place an 
earthen-pot with a spout (badhana) filled with, 
water and on the top of all a lighted lamp. The 
nearest relation of the dead man puts a few pice 
in the pot, and a Dafdli is kept singing there all 
night. At 4 A. M. the spirit of the dead man is 
finally dismissed. This is known as vHh kd 
rukksat, and then the Dafdli takes the cot with 
everything on it. Where the cot was placed 
they pour some ashes which they bring from a 
potter's kiln : this is sifted and covered with a 
basket. When the Dafili goes away the women 
raise the basket and examine the ashes, and 
according to the marks in the ashes they predict 
what is the character of the new birth of the 
deceased. If there is a long streak the deceased 
is supposed to have been re-born as a snake, 
or if anything like the footprints of a man or 
animals, he is considered to be born again in that 
shape. This ends the funeral ceremonies. A 
daughter has no claim to succeed as heir. If 
there is no son, then the nephew : if no nephew, 
then the clansmen divide the dead man's goods. 
But anyone can make over his goods to his 
daughter in his lifetime, and such a demise i3 
recognized after his death. 
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The caste has a Chaudhari, who settles all 
tribal disputes. This office is hereditary, but he 
can be dismissed by a general vote of the clans- 
nien. He makes all enquiries himself, and his 
orders must be obeyed. Fines which he imposes 
are spent on feeding the clansmen. —iJiiv/ Rah- 
man: Mirsapuf. 

[All this is a very curious instance of how a tribe recently 
converted put on a blight parody of real Muhammadan ol^ 
servances, and retain most of their original Hindu usages.— 
£0] 

271. Mirzapur— The Dharkar Tribe.— The 
Mirzapur Dharkars give their sub-divisions as 
Agarkata, Baskatiya, Benhansit Jutiha, Sajoiya^ 
Sangawa, Kananjiya^ Koihdr, Kusiya, Katha, Mai- 
kdha. They are evidently very closely allied to 
the Doms. Some of them give their sub-divisions 
as Dom^ Hela and Basphor — the second of which 
is a Bhangi and the third a Dom clan. These 
clans are endogamous, the only restriction being 
that there must be a distance of at least three 
generations between the parties. The boy's 
father first goes to the house of the bridegroom 
accompanied by his brother and uncle. When 
the proposal is accepted the girl's father gives 
Re, I to the boy's father. Then the bridegroom's 
father sends for a Brahman and gives him an 
anna for fixing a lucky time for the marriage. 
Notice of the date fixed is sent to the bride's 
father. When the bridegroom's father returns 
home he invites all his relations and clansmen : 
in the same way the friends and relations are 
invited to the house of the bride. Both parties 
feed their visitors. Three days before the mar- 
riage is the Matmangara ceremony. On this day 
the bride and bridegroom are anointed with oil 
and turmeric. Then all the women of the tribe 
go to the village clay-pit and bring some clay 
from there. This earth is placed on the site 
of the nuptial-shed {mdro). This shed is con- 
structed with nine poles of the siddh tree. In the 
middle is fixed a bamboo, a plough beam (harts) 
and some wooden images of parrots. After the 
wedding this earth is mixed with water and 
made into a lump, which is carefully preserved 
for a year after the marriage. Then they worship 
a deity named Bujhwat by sticking up some 
cakes and rice-milk on the wall of the house. 
Then some food is offered to the mud-ball already 
described. The poles of the shed are fixed up by 
the paternal uncle or brother-in-law of the bride 
and bridegroom. This shed is erected at both 
houses. Each pole of the shed should be five 
cubits long. Whoever puts up the shed gets a 
present of one anna for his trouble. The parrot 
images are made by the village carpenter, and 
he receives a fee of 4 annas. After the marriage 
is over the women scramble among themselves 
for these parrots. The pole on which two parrots 
were fixed is kept for a year in both bouses and 



then thrown away. They have no further idea 
about these parrots, except that they are a lucky 
omen for the marriage. They put up no images 
of unlucky birds, such as crows or kites. The 
parrots are made of the wood of the dhdkox 
mango. An earthen-pot (kaha) is placed in the 
shed: this is filled with water and plastered 
outside with cow-dung in which are embedded 
barley, rice or urad grains. The neck is orna- 
mented with red-lead. Then an image of Gauri 
and Ganesa is made of cow-dung. This is de- 
corated with red-lead and flowers. A lamp is 
lit over the water- vessel. After this is over the 
bridegroom starts with music for the bride's 
house. — W, Crooke. 

(To be continued.) 

272. Punjab — Ornament making. — Cfofi 
(of silver or bracelets worn by the females of both 
Hindiis and Musalmdns. Seven bracelets in 
each hand from 20 to 60 folds in weight). To 
make one chouras churi or bracelet, take 3 tolds of 
silver and turn it into a flat plate just like a flat 
ribbon of two chappds in length and stamp it on 
a die (thappa churi), and bend it round a kdik 
killL One man makes 14 bracelets in two days: 
rate of wages, 9 pies per told. 

273. A Piece of Chaff at the Brahman.- 
Alas ninda men mdto sadd. Udyam kai duiha 

khawaiyd, 
Piyds Idgai nahin pdni piyon : jal pds dhifi 

uthikai na piwaiya, 
Aisan ho sukhd det sadd, ddyd hi ho dhdm iwi 

pet hharaiyd. 
Bhor so sdnjha lo, sdnjha so bhor lo, mo so kapai 
na to so diwaiya. 
I am intoxicated with sloth and sleep: my duties 
are to eat twice a day. When thirsty, I am too 
lazy to drink ; though water be placed near me, 
I am unable to gel up and drink it. Such as I 
am, are treated by these with kindness. Thoa 
art the abode of mercy, the filler of my stomach. 
From daybreak to dusk, from dusk to daybreak: 
search and you will find none so useless as mc, 
and none so generous as thee. — Khushhdl Chad, 



274. Eastern Districts of the N.-W. P- 
Customsofthe Sayyad Musalmans.— The boy's 
father makes the preliminary marriage negotia- 
tions. When the date is fixed, the boy's father 
sends the girl a present of clothes and jewelry: 
and the girFs father sends the bridegroom some 
clothes and a ring. There is no betrothal 
{mangni). On the marriage day the frien^ 
male and female, are invited. The boy and 
girl are bathed and dressed in their wedding 
garments. A representative (wakit) and two wi^ 
nesses are appointed on the part of the girL As 
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aged man, after taking the consent of both par- 
ties, reads the nikdh. The dowry is limited 
to 70,000 Midhu Shihi copper coins — about 
Rs. 3,000 or 4,000. The relatives and friends are 
feasted. After the nikdh the Arsi mashaf cere- 
mony is performed. The bride and bridegroom 
are seated behind a curtain : and a looking-glass 
and a copy of the Qur^n are placed near them. 
The bridegroom reads the Sdra Ikhlas of the 
Qurdn and then looks at the face of the bride : 
after which the bride looks at the reflection of 
her husband's countenance in the mirror. The 
bridegroom on this oflers his prayers of thanks 
to God, Widow marriage is prohibited. From 
the date of widowhood, widows do not wear 
their bangles (cMris) or nose- ring. There is no 
special age fixed for marriage. — Bkdn Pratdp Ti- 
wdri: Chunar. 

275. Punjab—- Ornament making.— Nure (of 
silver, anklets for Hindu females, 20 folds). A 
pair of round tubes (nure) are made thus : of 20 
tdds of silver, take 17 folds and make a kandla of 
it 6 chappds long and cut it into two equal bits ; 
make each of these ioMT chappds long and three fists 
broad each, and turn their borders by a (kdf) 
scissors, and bend them round on a thin round 
rale {kdf-ki-gagi) ; take them ofi from the ruler 
and solder their points ; fill them up with melted 
tin ; when cold, bend them round like a ring by 
the aid of the sandran and mohli ; measure by a 
compass four equal spaces in length on each of 
these ornaments and produce ornamental work 
in such a manner that they may be distinguished 
from each other ; of the four spaces marked on 
each ornament, cut one of the four spaces at one 
end of each of the circlets, apply to them mud all 
over and put them in the fire ; when hot, take 
out the tin and fit them up with rings (kunda), bolt 
and hinges to close and open. A pair is finished 
in three days : rate of wages is i anna 6 pies per 
tolL 



276. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of Shiah Muhammadans. — When 
children are marriageable the marriage is 
arranged by relations on both sides. Then 
omens (isfakkdra) are taken by reading certain 
verses of the Qurdn and counting beads: if 
the number is even, it is lucky ; if odd, unlucky. 
When the omens come out right, the marriage 
date is fixed. The boy's father goes to the girl's 
father, accompanied by his friends and relatives, 
male and female, with trays containing flowers, 
sweetmeats, a suit of clothes, and a pair of 
bangles (churis), some betel and a rupee of Imam 
Z4min are also taken, tied up in a piece of silk. 
The girl is dressed in her best clothes and deco- 
rated with flowers. The Imim Zdmin rupee is 
tied on her right arm. TLe girl's father then 



presents sharbaf to the guests, who offer money 
gifts (ncg) and go home. The girl's father then 
goes with his friends and relatives, male and 
female, and takes a handkerchief, a gold ring, 
and an Imdm Zdmin rupee, tied up in a piece of 
silk to the boy's house. The ring is put on his 
finger, the rupee tied on his right arm and the 
handkerchief given to him to hold in his hand as 
a protection against the evil eye. The friends are 
given sharbaf and go home. This ceremony is 
known as the betrothal {mangni),Shdn Pratdp 
Tiwdri: Chwiar, 

(To be continued.) 

277. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of Shiah Muhammadans.— (Continued 
from para. 276). A child is circumcised after 
attaining the age of 2| years. On this occasion 
the ceremonies of Lagan, Ubfan, Rafjaga and 
Sinak, are performed as at marriage. On the day 
the child is circumcised his mother fasts. At 
5 p. M. the boy is bathed and seated on a wooden 
stool in the courtyard under a canopy. The bar- 
ber performs the operation with his razor and re- 
ceives a jacket (anga), drawers (pai/dma), turban 
iPagri), sheet (chddar), handkerchief (rtimal) and 
some cash. When the operation is over the re- 
lations and friends present some cash (neg) to the 
boy. He is then clothed in a jacket (anga), 
drawers (paijdma) and a khUaf (a cloth resembling 
a coat), (achkan) and a cap. He is mounted on 
horseback and taken to the mosque for prayers. 
On his return his co-religionists are fed and en- 
tertained with damcing.^Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri: 
Chunar. 

(To be continued.) 



278. Punjab— Cleaning and polishing of or- 
naments. — The cleaning and polishing of orna- 
ments is done in various ways. Gold will be 
cleaned with a mixture of alum, salt and blue 
vitriol soaked in water, followed by a heating in 
the fire ; or (if impure gold), by rubbing with a 
powder composed of i part sal ammoniac, 6 parts 
salt and 12 parts alum. In Gurgdon the ingre- 
dients of this mixture are given as 2 parts alum, 
I salt, -^ sal ammoniac and ^ blue vitriol, with 
pili mitfhi added ; there, too, the gold is again 
covered with geru and a little blue vitriol, and 
put again into the fire till it smokes, after which 
it is cleaned with a brush. Brick-dust (surkhi) 
and salt is also used for the purpose. Or you 
can rub on with water a powder of which two- 
thirds is alum and one-third salt, dipping the 
gold in a cold solution of kishfa, and washing with 
water. If the gold is to be given a reddish colour, 
gcyti can be rubbed on and the gold heated. 
Silver can be cleaned by being boiled in a pot con- 
taining 3 scrs of water to | s6r oldmchur or mango 
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pariDgs;the pot is taken off the fire after two 
hours, and when it is cool the ornaments are 
extracted and the bits of dmckur adhering to 
them are brushed off. Massive ornaments can be 
polished by a string of glass beads dipped at 
intervals in water ; finer work is beautifully 
polished with an instrument caiWed jilauri. Silver 
is also cleaned by being soaked two or three 
hours in an acid solution of kishta and then 
smeared with a paste of saltpetre and borax or 
alum and salt, and heated and cleaned with a 
brush. Silver can also be polished with a rub- 
ber of agate or cornelian called mohari. 



279. Mirzapur— Customs of the Dharkar 
Tribe. — (Continued from para. 271). When the 
bridegroom's procession arrives within a short 
distance of the bride's house, the women of the 
bride's house commence to sing. The marriage 
song is as follows : — 

Kdni hataila auvjharhaila atkat pathhat aiyS ho, 
Mdngo sarai karo anjorho dwat hukai Manjwdni kd 
chcrho. 

Through the thorns and thickets come the 
marriage guests : light the sarpat grass that we 
may see the thief from Manjwdni, who comes to 
steal the bride (Manjwdni is any village where 
the bridegroom lives). After this is sung the 
song of rejoicing (mangaldchdr). The bridegroom 
comes sometimes on foot and sometimes on the 
shoulder of one of his friends. He wears a coat 
and loin-cloth of yellow and a crown (maut) is 
put on his head. This last is prepared by a 
gardener (mdli), for which he gets a fee of four 
annas. The village Chamar provides a pair of 
new shoes for the boy. If the procession has to 
go a long distance, the bridegroom's father pro- 
vides food for the party on the road. When 
the procession arrives the bride's father serves 
cut spirits to all present, and a dependant {negi) 
washes the feet of the bridegroom and his 
father. For this, known as gordhulditshe gets one 
anna. Then the party go to the place reserved 
for their accommodation (janwdnsa), and this same 
dependant brings curds and molasses for the 
bridegroom. She gets a present of an anna. 
After this the bridegroom's father sends a vessel 
of curds to the bride's house, and informs him 
that the lucky hour has come and the marriage 
should be performed. Here the song is — 

Bato baro kar chali ho, faldne Rdm I 

DekhuH haraiya tuhdr ho, 

ShdgHn kd dahiya painrin khaiyo, 

Balpat khoiyo hamdr ho. 
•« When you were starting, so-and-so Ram, you 
thought yourself a great fellow. Now I will see 
your greatness. On the road you ate the curds 
sent for good luck and disgraced me." 



When he gets the notice the bridgeroom's father 
makes all ready and sends information to the 
bridegroom's father. Then the bridegroom is 
taken to the nuptial-shed and seated on a stool or 
leaf-mat. He is dressed then in a new yellow loin- 
cloth. Then one of the women brings out the bride, 
for which she gets four annas. When she ar- 
rives she is also dressed in a yellow loin-cloth. 
Then the women sing the song of joy (mangalachdr) 
and the ceremony goes on. The bridegroom rubs 
red-lead on the parting of the girl's head. Gauri 
and Ganesa are worshipped : parched rice is 
poured over the pair. It is poured over their 
hands by the bride's brother. Their clothes are 
then knotted together (gathbandhan). They are 
made to walk round five times. Here the soog 
is — 

Halbal, halbal dulha chale, harwdhekd janmal ho, 
Dhire, dhlni, mnvdhitiya chale, rajwdre kdjanmdho, 

** The bridegroom moves so quiet : you would 
think he was of ploughman birth. So slowly 
moves the dear bride : you would think she came 
of royal stock." 

The bridegroom goes round first and the bride 
behind. Then both go into the special room 
known as the kohabar. Then the bridegroom is 
fed on curds and molasses, and his crown is 
taken off, while the bride rubs curds on the boy's 
cheek. Then the bridegroom gets a present of 
four annas, and then clothes are unknotted. After 
this he returns to where his friends are stay- 
ing. — W, Cfooke. 

(To be continued.) 



380. Punjab— Sweepings of Goldsmiths' 
Shops.— Mr. Baden-Powell, on page 185 of his 
•* Punjab Products,** notices that the sweepings of 
the floor of a goldsmith's shop are valuable enough 
to be sold, when the goldsmith leaves his shop, to 
a class of persons called Niaryds who extract the 
gold from them. It is common for the Niaryd, as 
in Hissdr, to come round every month or second 
month and pay a few annas for the sweepings. Or 
he will, as in Dera-Ismail-Khan, pay Rs. 50 or 60 
a year to a goldsmith for the monopoly of the 
sweepings. These he takes away in a wooden 
tray or kdtra to the side of a tank, where he mixes 
some of the rubbish with water in a large earthea 
vessel called kund. He stirs this well to let the 
metal sink and then puts the vessel into the 
tank just below the level of the water and sways 
it to and fro till the dirt has gradually been 
washed out and the gold alone remains. His 
method of purifying gold has been noticed 
above. His profit is put down at 2 to 3 annas 
a day; but it is very precarious. Where the 
street in front of a goldsmith's shop is unpaved, 
the Niaryd will make something out of the scrap- 
ing there too. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

281. A Punjabi Verse.— 

Ddtd fcdl parkhiy^, dhind Phdgun mdh, 
Trt'yd tdn parkhiyi, Jai dhan palU ndh, 
A giver is tested in famine, a milch cow in February, 
iid a wife when there is nothing in hand. 

Among ancient Urdu poets Khusrau is the author of a 
lumber of ballads, songs, charades, conundrums, &c., 
vhich enjoy an unique popularity of their own. He m- 
ented Afliharms (literally denials), Anmils (contradic- 
ions), Dcsakhunas (riddles suggesting answers with a 
louble meaning.) 
Mukami :—Sa^t rain mohe sang jaga ; 
Bhor bhad tab bickhran laga ; 
Uske bichhre phatat hoi j 
Ai sakAi sajan na sak/ti dtya, 
(He) passed a sleepless night with me ; 
(And) began to separate at mom ; 
His separation breaks my heart ; 
Is it the bridegroom ? no friend, the lamp. 
Dosakhuna ;— Wagir kiun na rakha t 
Anar kiun na chakha f 
Reply :—Dana na tha. 
The word dana^ when taken in connection with the 
first, means wise : with the second it means seed.—//. 
M. Hani/, 

28a. A Punjabi Proverb.— 

Hdkim di agdri, ghori di picAhdri, 
Don't go before a magistrate or behind a horse if you 
tan help it. 

283. Yule'B HobBon-Jobson— page 719— Turkey-C. 
i6ia.— For a description of a Turkey-cock, see Wakiit-i- 
Jahinglri: Elliot's Muhammadan History, Vol. VI., p. 
331.—/. G. Delmerick, 

284. Sa3ring.— 

Sajan sakdre jdengi^ naen marenge ro^ 
Ah Bidhnd adsi raen ko bhor kabhi na ho. 
My Lord will go in the morning, eyes will be lost by 
weeping. , . , 

Oh God, let there be no dawn to such anight.— 
Kakku Mai : Fysabad 



285. Corruptions of English words.— The town of 
JeemanAbdd, founded in honour of Colonel Sleeman, has 

low become Sal(m4biLd. 

286. Proverb.— 

Kirya achchar bhaipts barabar. 
A black letter like buffaloe, t. e., an ignorant man has 
10 idea of learning.— i?fl/ Bahadar. 

287. The origin of the word "Florican."— Colonel Yule 
I his Anglo-Indian Glossary^ states that the origin of 
he word Florican^ the name applied in India to two 
pecies of small bustard, " is extremely obscure," and 
bat " it looks like Dutch." 

Shortly after the publication of the Glossary in 1886, I 
lame across an account of the derivation of the word, which 

\ being communicated to the late Colonel Yule, he was 
bleased to accept as correct and lay aside for use here- 
■fter. The passage I refer to is to be found at page 95 
^ Brief e iiber Ost-Indien^ das Vbrgebirge derguten Hoff- 
\ung und die Insel St, Helene, Geschrieben aus diesen 

andem von C, C. Best, Hauptmann bey den Chur^ 



Hannbverschen Truppenin Ost-Indien, Herausgegebenvon 
KarlGottlob Kuttner. Mit colorirten Abbildungen und 
Prospecten^ Leipzig^ bey Georg Joachim Goschen^ 1807 . 

Where in the Fourteenth letter, dated Madras, 25th 
May, 1783, the writer, describing the animals and birds 
of the South of India, says that in those parts are to be 
found ''Rebhuhner, wilde Tauben, Haselhuhney und 
Floyerkings* (eine Art Zwergtrappen), so wie Sper- 
linge, grosse und kleine lapageyenj' etc [" Partridges, 
wild pigeons, wood-hens and floyerkings (a kind of 
small bustard), as well as sparrows, large and small 
parrots, etc.] 

To the word " Floyerkings " there is a foot-note as 
follows: — 

• *• Ein Ertgldnder, Mr, Floyer, der diesen in Europa un 
bekanten Volt^eltuetst in Indien geschossen hatte, Tvar die Ur- 
sache, dass man i/in nack seinem Namen Floyerkin^ nann/e, 
(Owing to an Englishman, Mr. Floyer, having been the first to 
shoot in India this bird— a species unknown in Europe— it was 
named after him) 

Captain Besf s book is a somewhat scarce one, and is 
full of exceedingly valuable details concerning the do- 
ings of the Hanoverian mercenary troops in Southern 
\n6\2L—Aldobrand Oldenback : Fairport^ /»«^, 1891. 

288. Proverb. — 

Avat ko ddar ndhinjat na deswhast 
Yeh dono nir phal gdye pahun aur ^irhast. 

No respect to the comer, nor any smile at the depar- 
ture, both the host and the euest met to no purpose. 

There is a pun in this C9uplet. 

If in the beginning the Adra Nakshatra does not bring 
rain and the Hdst when it ends, the crops fail. 

A^. ^.— The Adra (June-July) is the first and the Hdst 
(October- November) is the last rainy Nakshatra. — Raj 
Bahadur: Fyzabad 

289. The following is a favorite Song among the 
Gaddis of Kangra and the Chamba State. It is sung 
when going to festivals :— 

1. Td sanjri id bhui bo, Rdnjnd^ bhuidn kalbelan ho. 

2. Rdnjna Mangdd so derd ho. 

3. Td terd bo tdn derd bo Rdnjnd sdre na birdje ho. 

4. Main ho Ghare bdlkd zdnaho, 

5. Td tere bo tan bdlkd jo^ gotie, khed bo ledeld ho. 

6. Baithd khed kheddve ho. 

To translate these lines and the following, omit all the 
" bos, " " tds, " " t^ns " and '* hos.» They are meaning- 
less and are only used to fill up the song or to make a 
rhyme :— 

" It has become evening, Rdnjna. It has become twi- 
light." 

Rdnjna he asks for a lodging. 

Your lodging, Rdnjna, cannot be at my house. 

I have a young child at home. 

To your child, fair one, I will give a plaything. 

Let him sit and play with the plaything. 

" Bhuf " and " bhuidn " are the third persons singular 
and plural, respectively, of the past tense of" bhond, " " to 
be." " Kalbelan " isfthe time between sunset and dark. 
Tarkdldn in Pimjabi. Kalbeldn is here a plural noun. 
" Main " is the formative case of " aun, " the first per- 
sonal pronoun. " Ghare" is the locative case of gnar. 
The literal translation of the line is " To me " in the 
house (is) a young child. In the fifth line "jo " is suffix 
of the dative case in Gdddi and in Kangra Pahdri gene- 
rally. " Deld " is the first personal singiilar future of 
" dcna, " *• to give;*' Ic-deld— le-ddngd in Hindi. 
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7. Td terd bo tdn derd bo, Rdnjna, mere na birdje ho. 

8. Main bo ^hare sds kalih&ri ho, 

9. Td teri bo tdn sassdjo, f[orie, charkhd le deld ho, 

10. Baithd bo tdn katan katde 

11. Td mun bo derd darnd zar&r ho, 

12. Td terd bo tdn derd bo, Rdnjna, sdre na birdje ho. 

1 3. Tu mun bo ghare sauhrd kalihdrd ho. 

14. Td tere bo tdn sauhrejo, gorie, deld Kotwdli ho, 

1 5. Baithd bo tdn hukam karde ho, 

" Your lodging, Ranjna, cannot be at my house, 

To me at home is a quarrelsome mother-in-law. 

To your mother-in-law, fair one, I will give a spinning 
wheel. 

Let her sit and do her sowing ; 

I must have a lodging. 

Your lodging, Rdnjna, cannot be at my house, 

To me at home is a quarrelsome father-in-law. 

To your father-in-law, fair one, I will give the Kotwal- 
ship. 

Let him sit and exercise his authority. 

So the song ends. We are left without knowing whether 
Rdnjna gets put up by his fair one or whether she resists 
his bribes. 

In line 8, " main " is the formative of the first personal 
pronoun singular " aun " " L " Mdn in the eleventh and 
thirteenth lines is also a form of the formative of " aun " 
" I." Md is another formative of the first personal 
pronoun. 

This song is current among the Gaddfs of the outer 
Himalayas as is shown by the "s" being used in 
"sas," mother-in-law, and in ** sauhra," father-in-law. 
In good Gdddi, deep in the Himalayas, **s" becomes 
" kh," pronounced like the Arabic letter ^. " Sas " in good 

Gdddi becomes khakhs, and sauhra becomes khauhr^. 

Kalihdrd is quarrelsonje in Punjabi from "kalla," a 
quarrel. 

A hill proverb says — 

Roge dd mul khdnsi, 

Kalle dd mM hamif 

A cough is the beginning of an illness, 

A laugh is the beginning of a quarrel. 

—E.OBnen, 

Bdrhin pM petd lie dharmd^ 

Kheti upjai apni karmd. 
The son prospers by virtue of his father's piety : ^nd 
the crop flourishes according to your own fate (or 
actions).— i^«/ Chand. 

ago, A Euphemism for Vomiting.— In polite society 
Muhammadan ladies call vomiting zamin dekhna, 
literally " seeing the earth.*? The idea perhaps is that 
the mention of the word vomiting induces nausea.— 
M,M.Beg 

Na sai4 gundd na ek mochh mundd, 
A hundred ruffians and one man having no moustaches 
are equal. 

Chalidphirid nd mari batthatyd maryity 
Baithaiydjo nd mare to tlwrd thord haye, 
A man of active habits does not die, but a sedentary 
man dies : if a sedentary man takes spare meals he may 
pot dit'—Mui Chand. 



NUMISMATICS. 

291. Mr. C. J. Rodgers, in his four papers entitled 
^' Coins Supplementary to Mr. Thomas's * Chronicles of 
fbe Patbdn Kings of Delhi,'" has made extensive and 



valuable contributions to knowledge, but unfortunately 
in an undigested form. He has never carried out the 
intention, which he once announced, of re-arranging and 
republishing these papers. Mr. Thomas's erudite work 
is itself so confused that the study of the so-called 
Pathdn series is a troublesome business. Mr. Rodgers's 
papers also describe many coins of the Bull and Horse- 
man type. 

The mediaeval Hindd coinage, other than that of the 
Bull and Horseman type, which forms my seventh class, 
comprises many types and varieties, but is of less general 
interest than the classes already noticed. The principal 
discovery concerning this class, which has taken place 
during the period with which this report is concerned, is 
that made by Dr. Hultzsch, that the well-known and 
abundant Adi Vardha coinage was struck by the King 
Bhojadeva of Kanauj, who was reigning in the years 
A. D. 862 to 882. This prince assumed the Viruda or 
title of Adi Vardha. The Adi Vardha dramtnas are men- 
tioned in the long Sujadoni inscription edited by Dr. 
Kielhom. This record contains a very curious enu- 
meration of different kinds of drammas and other coins, 
which deser\'es critical examination from the numismatic 
point of view. 

Dr. Hoernle has enlarged the small series of the 
excessively rare Chandella coinage by publishing: an 
undoubted specimen from the mint of Paramdrddi Deva, 
the Parmdl of tradition, and anothei- coin the legend of 
which is imperfect. The name is either Vira Vannma 
or Bdla Varmma. Qoth names occur in the Chandelia 
genealogy. 

The eighth class, the coinage of the Suri and Mughal 
dynasties, extending from the accession of Babar in 
A,D. 1526 to the Mutiny va A, D, 1857, is the most 
extensive of all. The variety of coins is, indeed, so 
enormous that they afford a subject practically inexhaus- 
tible. It has not yet been treated comprehensively. 
Some years ago Mr. R. S. Poole promised to undertake 
a catalogue of the coins of the House of Babar in the 
British Museum, but the work has not yet, I believe, 
appeared. 

Messrs. Rodgers and Hoernle have been the principal 
workers in this field during the past few years, and 
between them have produced a tolerably complete ac- 
count of the coinage of Sher Shdl^ and the otner Sdri 
princes. 

A paper by Mr. Rodgers on " Rare Copper Coins of 
Akbar " contains some brief but important observations 
on the value of the ddm which should help to settle the 
vexed question of the real amount of Akbar's revenue. 
Mr. Keene has discussed this Question in the /oumal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and shown that the estimate 
formed by Thomas was mistaken and extravagant. 

Mr. Oliver has gfiven an account of copper coins of 
Akbar, which should be read in connection with the 
articles by Mr. Rodgers. 

Two papers by Mr. Rodgers deal with the curious 
rhyming couplets on the coins of several of the Mughal 
Emperors. The use of these couplets seems to have 
been introduced by Jahdngir, towards the close of 
Akbar's reign. I^ was discontinued by Shdhjahin, but 
revived by Aurangzeb and continued by his successors. 

My ninth class is an extremely heterogeneous one. 
For convenience I have lumped together a number of 
Nepalese, provincial and miscellaneous, including Indo- 
European, coinages. 

The coins of Amsuvarman, King of Nepal (area A.D. 
637— -651 )j and other kings of that country, published by 
Dr. Hoernle and myself, are interesting, ai^d in par^ ne v. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

29^ Bengal— Worship of the Dhenki.— 

The dlMnki or rice-pounder on the well known 

principle of Hindu theology, that what is useful 

is adorable, has divine homage rendered to it 

on the occasions of giving the first rice to a child, 

of marriage and of investiture with the sacred 

thread. But besides these occasional adorations 

the pedal is regularly worshipped by females in 

the month of Baisdkh (May) in some parts of the 

country. On that occasion the head is painted 

with vermilion, anointed with the consecrating 

oil, and presented with rice and the dnrva grass. 

The origin of this worship is said to be that a 

worthy religious preceptor had commanded his 

disciple to pronounce the word dhenki at least one 

hundred and eight times a day. Ndrada, the 

musician of the celestials and the patron deity 

of the pedal, delighted with the devotion of the 

disciple, paid him a visit riding on a dhtniki and 

gave him a blessing, in virtue of which the 

self-denying votary was translated to Heaven. — 

Cafcjrf^a Revitw, Fol. XVIII, p. 51. 

[Does this worship prevail in N.-W. India ? Is it based upon 
Wiything bat phallicisro ?.-Ed .] 



293. Tombs of Giant Martyrs.— There are 
six nangazas or martyrs' tombs nine yards long on 
the Vijhi mound. Five of them measure, respec- 
tively, 29. 3t, 30, 30 and 38 feet. — Cunningham : 
Archaologtcal Reports^ Vol. XIV ^p, 41. 

394. Khonds— Worship of the Hill God. 
— Every knoll and eminence in the Khond coun- 
try has a name and a divinity called the Hill god, 
but as from him little is to be hoped or feared, to 
him no for .n a I worship is addressed. — Captain 
Macpherson : Report quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. 

295. Khonds— Worship of the Earth-God- 
dess. — She appears to be worshipped under two 
distinct characters, which, however, are seldom 
separately contemplated by the trembling vota- 
ries, viz., as the supreme power, and as the deity 
who presides over the productive energies of 
nature. In the former character she appears to 
receive distinct worship in one case only. When 
a tribe engages in war with enemies of another 
race, her awful name is invoked and vows of 
sacrifice are recorded in the event of success. Her 
nature is purely malevolent : but she does not 
seem to interfere with the independent action of 
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other deities in their respective spheres, and she is 
nowhere peculiarly present. As the divinity who 
presides over the operations of nature, the cha- 
racter and functions of the Earth-Goddess are 
defined with a considerable degree of distinctness. 
They reflect generally the leading wants and 
fears of an agricultural population. She rules 
the order of the seasons and sends the periodical 
rains. Upon her depend the fecundity of the 
soil and the growth of all rural produce, the pre- 
servation of the patriarchal houses, the health 
and increase of the people, and in an especial 
manner the safety of flocks and herds and their 
attendants. She is worshipped by human sacri- 
fices. She has no fixed corporeal shape, form, 
image, symbol or temple. But she, together with 
the other superior gods, may temporarily assume 
any earthly form at pleasure : as, for instance, 
that of the tiger as convenient for purposes of 
wrath. — Captain Macpherson's Rtport quoted in Cal- 
cutta Review, Vol, V, p. 54. 



296. Genda Bir— The Worship at Madodha. 
— At Madodha, 21 miles east of Nagpur, is a 
Satti monument called Siddham. It is worshipped 
by Telis and Malis, who smear it with vermi- 
lion, while fowls (cocks only), flowers and tur- 
meric are offered by the worshippers. The 
woman is known only as the mother of the Teli 
Genda, who died 60 or 80 years ago. The 
woman is said to have been tired of life, but 
instead of burning herself, she jumped down from 
a tree and was killed. As she thus died a violent 
death, she was of course worshipped as a spirit 
(5fy), and is known as Genda Bir. — Cunningham: 
Archaological Reports, Vol, XVII, p. 1. 



297. Multan— Legend of a Saint's Tomb- 
— Tuqhlaq first began to build near the tomb of 
Bahdwal Haqq, when a voice was heard from 
the tomb of the saint, saying " you are treading 
on my body." Another site was then chosen at 
a short distance, when again the saint's voice 
was heard, saying ** you are treading on my 
knees.'* A third site, still further oft, was next 
taken, when a third time the voice was heard, 
saying '* you are treading on my feet.'* Tuqhlaq 
then selected the present site at the very oppo- 
site end of the Fort, and as the voice was not 
heard again, the tomb was finished. — Archaolo- 
gical Reports, Vol. V,p, 133. 

298. M irzapur—A Village Songto Krishna,— 

Sanwaliyd bdnkd hamdt d ydr I 
Bdnkh add se pench sanwdri, 
Bdnke ghore aswdr! 
Ahki ddin bhaldjdni dekanta I 
Dekho meri hdl ! 



The dark-coloured bravo is my lover ! He 
wears a turban sideways on his head and sits 
sideways on his horse! Excuse me this time 
sweetheart ! Pity my distress \—W. Crooke. 

299. Benares -The Worship of the Pan- 
chonPir. — (Continued from para. 217). The seven 
princes, frowning at the delay, were seated, in a 
hungry circle, around the altar of their grotesque 
idol. The heavens thundered and the earth 
trembled as Ghdzi Miy^n reined in his charger. 
** Give ear, ye princes,'* he cried : ** oflfer ye this 
sacrifice to slake you»- own thirst for blood or 
S'obhndth's.** ** S'obhndth's, of course," rapped out 
Rajd Bandr, thoughtlessly allowing himself to be 
entrapped into argument. ** Then let S'obhnith 
claim his victim with his own lips. '* replied 
Ghazi Miydn. •* Can a stone speak ? ** jeered 
Rdjd Banar. *• Scoffer,*' replied the hero, "if in 
this very hour S'obhndth shall speaK, then wilt 
thou be wise ? " Rajd Banar was abashed by the 
suspicious manner of the hero. ** A truce to this 
parley," cried Raja Jaychanda, who, truth to tell, 
was. as hungry as a shark. •* Let the sacrifice 
proceed. Already hath the idol betokened his 
displeasure by an earthquake. Shall we brave his 
wrath while we chatter like old women at a fair ? " 
The Zed R4ja, however, by name Agar Mall, 
answered : — *' If a stone image speaks, I will 
believe." Ghazi Miydn lifted his horsewhip. 
*• Speak!" he cried, and two whistling whip-cuts 
cracked over the idol's shoulders. Shrieking 
with agony and terror, the idol lifted his hands 
in a suppliant attitude and pleaded :— ** Mercy, 
great Master ! ever did I loathe the very sight of 
bloodshed : yet still did tliese miscreant mur- 
derers force upon me these orgies!" A hasty 
conference followed among the chieftains. Mean- 
while Ghdzi Miydn turned upon the idol. S'obh- 
ndth, who had been blinking timidly at the horse- 
whip, at once flung himself prostrate in obeisance, 
howling— ** What is thy bidding, Master?" 
"Fetch me,*' said GhdziMiyin, some water from the 
fountain of life (dbi-hayydt). The stupid monster, 
of course, imagined that this could only refer to 
the holy water of the Ganges (Gangdjal), and 
scampered oft towards the river, which, in spite 
of his entreaties of Gangd Ji ! receded in terror 
at his mistake. •' Pray to Khwaja Khizr ! " cried 
Ghdzi Miydn, ** or if those words be too hard for 
thee, call but Khwdjd! Khwdjd! The Hindu 
idol, as might have been expected, made a hope^ 
less jumble of the Persian letters. ''Khdjd! Khdjdl" 
he yelled. The heavens, therefore, instead of 
water-of-life, showered down, by mistake, the 
sweetmeat still well-known as '*khdjdr which 
the idol carried, with complacent eagerness, to 
his master, Ghdzi Miydn, i\ion%\i annoyed at the 
failure of one of his best miracles, passed over, 
with a joke, the clumsiness of his attendants. 
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** AchchM, khdjd'' he said laughing, <* eat and 
be thankful."— i?. Greeven, 

(To be continued.) 

300. Khonds— Worship of the Small-pox 
God. — The Khonds being greatly subject to the 
ravages of the small-pox, there is a god of s>mall- 
pox, who, they say, •* sows that disease upon 
mankind, as men sow seed upon the earth/* 
When a village is threatened with this dreadful 
scourge it is deserted by all but a few persons 
who remain to offer the blood of buffaloes, hogs 
and sheep to the destroying power. The inhabi- 
tants of the neighhouring hamlets attempt to pre- 
vent his approach by planting thorns in the 
paths which lead to the infected place. — Captain 
Macpherson's Report quoted in Calcutta Review, VoL V, 
p.S6. _ 

301. Mirzapur—A Village Song to Rama. — 

Sagarwd hdndho ha Ram I 

Sagarwd hdndho ha. 

Wohi charhi rengai hamrd balamhud, 

Rama sagarwd hdndho ha ! 

Sikiya main chiri chiri naiyd bdndhdwdyin, 

Rama khewaiya rasiyd tid I 
Rdma bridge the ocean, Rama bridge the 
ocean, that my beloved may come to me ! From 
the stalk of the reed I have made a boat. O 
Rima ! thou knowest well to row it !— W^. Crooke, 

302. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 

chon Pir.— (Continued from para. 299). The prin- 
ces were jubilant over this miscarriage. " Make 
us answer,'* they sneered, to the name of 
S'obhndth, and then we will believe." Ghizi 
Miyin, beckoning to S'obhn^th, directed him to 
prepare for each of the princes, a packet of 
betel. While each was chewing his packet, the 
hero performed an ablution and offered a prayer. 
Then he arose with the cry of S'obhndth ! 
S'obhndth 1 •* Yea, Master," answered each of 
the princes, S*obhndth awaits thy bidding " • 
To the surprise of all, S'obhndth, who hitherto 
had not exhibited any punctilious self-respect, 
loudly protested that, when blood-thirsty mis- 
creants answered for S'obhnith, his honoured 
title was profaned. ** Why," cried Ghdzi Miydn 
angrily, ** after spoiling my miracle, wouldst thou 
bluster of thy dignity ? Out of my sight, mis- 
shaped monster 1 '* Heedless of protests and 
entreaties, he whisked up the luckless idol by the 
waistband and flung him across the river. He 
is believed to have descended near the village 
of Agori in Mirzaptir, and never to have spoken 
again. This violence was the signal for the 
death-struggle. The countless armies of the 
princes advanced with a furious onslaught upon 
Ghazi Miydn, who whirled a handkerchief and 
stretched them lifeless. The Brdhmans com- 

» " Ycii Plr, S^obhndth bajir h^." 



muned among themselves, saying : — «* This 
prowess he oweth to the hallowed influence of 
his ablution. If we can but awaken lustful desires 
in his bosom, then will the spell be broken." 
At their bidding:, therefore, the virgins of the 
city, flinging off their apparel, wandered in a 
dreamy and sensuous procession over the ram- 
parts of the fortress. The virtuous hero, how- 
ever, that he might not be ensnared even by un- 
conscious glimpses, cunningly severed his head 
with his scimitar and concealed it, folded up in 
a napkin, in his right hand, while, with his left, 
a second whirl of his handkerchief caused havoc 
and destruction among the sirens. In his excite- 
ment he upset, with his right thumb, the Rdj- 
ghdt fortress, ever since entitled the " Broken 
Castle " (phutdikoth). Then, as the tumult sub- 
sided, Ghizi Miydn, with a brief prayer of 
thanksgiving, placidly replaced his head upon 
his shoulders. Meanwhile, Alay Shahid had 
been cowering inside his chapel in the neighbour- 
ing quarter to await the issue of events. As the 
youthful hero approached, the aged saint tottered 
out towards him, trembling with terror, and in 
broken accents imploring his protection. ** Be 
of good cheer, father,** cried Ghizi Miydn, craving 
his blessing. " I have but one prayer. Grant 
me a resting-place at this thy home.** •* It is 
thine, my son," quavered the saint, " one-half 
of my land do I grant thee for ever.** *« I 
thank thee, father,** answered Gh^zi Miyin, and, 
for this boon, I vow that, throughout all ages, 
the first sweetmeat in every offering from my 
votaries shall be tendered at thy shrine.'* Ages 
have elapsed since that meeting, saint and hero 
have long since departed. Yet, still in that 
quarter of Alaypur, where two chapels commemo- 
rate the meeting, the pious votary, mindful of 
his master's teaching, offers a few sweetmeats 
to the half-forgotten Alay Shahid, before he per- 
forms his devotions at the shrine of the chivalrous 
Ghdzi Miydn. — R. Greeven, 

(To be continued.) 

303. A Legend of a Saint.— The durgih at 
Hasanpur Kdko contains the tomb of a local 
saint who, tradition says, came from Delhi and 
settled down here for a long time. At last he 
determined to return to his native country, but 
did not intend to take his wife with him : he set 
out and walked a good distance till overtaken 
by night, when he slept, but in the morning he 
found himself back at his house. Again he set 
out, but only to find himself back at his house 
next morning. A third time he tried with the 
same result. He then gave up the attempt and 
settled down here with his wife, the efficacy of 
whose prayers had worked the miracles. She is 
said to have been so saintly that the water used 
by her for her ablutions would cure any disease.— 
Archoeological Reports, Vol. VIII, p. 65. 
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304. Mirzapur— A Village Song to Krishna.— 

Gokulwdli tu mere man lino tS ! 

Gokulwdle anwat wdle rimjhim rimjhim mohi vans: 

Lord of Gokul, thou hast won my heart ! Lord 
of Gokul with a ring on thy finger thou pourest 
the red-coloured water on me like showers of 
rain. — W. Crooke. 

305. Khonds — Worship of the God of 
Arms— Sacred Groves.— The god of arms has 
in every Khond village a grove sacred from the 
axe, in the centre of which, beneath a spreading 
tree, his symbol, a piece of iron about two cubits 
in length, is buried. To no Khond deity is wor- 
ship more assiduously or devoutly paid. Success • 
in arms is carefully ascribed in every case to 
his immediate interposition — never to personal 
valour: and it is in the power of the priest on 
any occasion to prevent war by simply declaring 
him to be unfavourable. — Captain Macpherson*s 
Report quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. V,p, 55 sq, 

306. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Pir.— (Continued from para. 302). Accom- 
panied by the reverend Alay Shahid, Ghdzi 
Miydn celebrated his victory by a triumphal pro- 
gress through the city. All the idols they muti- 
lated by lopping off their hands, or ears, or noses, 
save two only : — 

(i.) Bishnith, who, in terror of their ap- 
proach, leapt madly into a well. 

(2.) Bhairon^th, who, with worldly wisdom, 
attended on his dog-charger, and for his timely 
homage was confirmed in his oflfice of Kotwil. 

Wearied with his eflforts, Ghizf Miydn returned 
to Alay Shahid*s chapel, where he fell asleep, 
while the barbar was shampooing his feet. The 
barber seeing his defenceless condition and 
mindful of his insults to the Hind(i religion, 
stealthily approached with a razor to murder 
him. The faithful hound Sankali, divining his 
purpose, attacked the barber and tore him in 
pieces. Amidst the confusion Ghizi Miydn 
awoke. •• Down Sankali ! " he cried, " what 
means this turmoil ? ** By the magic of his 
prayer Sankali was endowed with speech and 
related the occurrence. Ghizi Miyin rebuked 
her, saying :— *• How could this infidel injure 
me ? " Straightway, breathing upon the mangled 
remains, he restored them to life and departed. 
•* Heigho,'* yawned the barbar, rubbing his eyes, 
*' I have fallen asleep.'* Ghdzi Miydn learning 
that Karwan Mochi was not at Benares, hastened 
back at daybreak to his uncle at Gh%;sn!. 
Mahmiid, terrified at his speedy return, appeased 
his anger by producing Karwan, who forthwith 
supplied a saddle. " Name thy price," said the 
hero. •• Whatever your lordship offers," replied 



the saddler, " that will your slave most thank- 
fully accept." Ghizi Miyan handed him five 
blossoms. The saddler eyed them doubtfully. 
Nevertheless, mindful of his compact, he was 
silent. " Well," asked the hero, «* have I not paid 
thee ? " ♦• Yea Master." he sighed and was de- 
parting. '♦ Stay," cried the hero, •• right glad 
am I to find thee steadfast. Yet will I try thee 
further. Full well I know that thou art poor. 
None the less, do thou, this evening, dispen«;e 
sweetmeats for ij pice to my poor friars." The 
saddler carried the flowers to his cottage. To 
purchase the sweetmeats, he expended his last 
farthing. These he bestowed upon a friar, who, 
striking his timbrel, chanted :— 

•* First unto God thy tribute, 

Next to the Prophet pay ; 

Then in the house of Sdhfr 

Unheard thou ne*er shalt pray ! " 

When the friar had departed Karwan was 
overwhelmed with reproaches by his good wife, 
who rated him in shrilly accents for leaving them 
supperless. " Would to God and the Prophet," 
he muttered ruefully gazing at the napkin con- 
taining the flowers, "that Ghazi Miyiin's pay- 
ment had been in gold and silver." Straight- 
way the friar's benediction produced its effect. 
Instead of flowers, a torrent of gold and silver 
tumbled clattering from the napkin. They were 
wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice. " Heaven 
save us !" exclaimed thegood wife, who could never 
forego her grumbling, " if Sultan Mahm6d hears 
of our good fortune, he will grind our heads in 
an oil-press." •* Peace mother," replied Karwan 
shrewdly, ** if Ghizi Miy^n is potent enough to 
create this wealth, it were but a small miracle for 
him to defend us in its enjoyment." — R, Greeven, 
(To be continued.) 

307. A Legend of a Tank.— The ancient 
name of Dhar&wat is said to have been Dharm- 
mapuri. Once upon a time Rdja Chandra Sen 
came on a hunting excursion to this place, which 
was then a small village surrounded by jungle. 
While here, as he went into a field with a lota of 
water, a thirsty crow came and drank up the water. 
The R^ja conscious of the want of water, ordered 
his ministers to dig a tank as large as the ground 
his horse, when let loose, would circle round. 
The ministers, apprehensive of the horse making 
a longer circuit than convenient, selected the. 
N.-E. corner of the tank as the starting point for 
the horse, so that the hills on the south would be 
the limit of the size of the tank in that direction. 
The horse, when let loose, went near the hill up to 
the rivulet which, issuing from it, feeds the tank, 
kept along the rivulet some distance, then turned 
north and round to where it started from, and the 
tank was built accordingly within these limits.— 
Archaological Reports, Vol. VIII, p, 39. 
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308. Mirzapur— Kharwar Tribe— Ratifica- 
tion of Contracts— Panchayats. — Contractsare 
made verbally in the presence of two or three 
respectable persons. In these castes there are 
usually two officials known as the Mahto or head- 
man and bis assistant the Diwdn, Caste punish- 
ments are executed by these officials, and when- 
ever any special contract is being made their 
attendance is requisite. Five men sit on the 
Panch, including the Mahto and the Diw&n. 
Three other respectable persons are nominated 
by the Mahto to serve. All complaints must be 
made to the Mahto. Then be consults the 
Diw&n and selects the other three assessors. He, 
himself, is the arbitrator- in -chief. The parties 
produce their witnesses. Then the Mahto and 
Diw&n take the opinion of the assessors and 
announce the decision. The oath is given in 
the name of Mihadeo. They bow and swear 
by his name. If any one disobeys the order of 
the headman he directs his ears to be boxed, 
and that he be shoe-beaten on the back of the 
Deck. If any one is proved to have given false 
evidence before the Panch he has to give a 
tribal feast. There is usually a Mahto and his 
Diwin for every two or three villages according 
to the number of families. Formerly ordeals 
used to be practised at Panchayats by taking 
up a piece of hot iron, but now, since the British 
Government has been established, this custom 
has ceased, — W. Crooke. 

309. Punjab— Ornament making. — Arsi (of 
gold worn by Hindu and Muhammadan women 
on their thumbs, from 2 to 4 folds in weight). 
Melt the gold and make a kandla of it ; take one 
told of this and make a karra of it 5 fingers long (a 
hoop-like thing with points on the edge all round), 
and make wire of 6 mdshds; stamp and cut it into 
4 bits according to sizes, place them round in 
four rows attached to the karra^ take 8 mdshds 
more of gold and turn it into a round plate in 
the shape of a cup ; fill this up with lac and pro- 
duce ornamental work on the surface of it by 
sumba, patrini and kamma. Take out the lac by 
heating the ornament on the fire, and taking 10 
mdshds more of gold, make a ring and stamp it on 
a die intended for the purpose and attach it in 
the centre on the convex of the metal; set a 
round bit of glass on the mouth of it. This 
ornament can be finished in two days : rate of 
wages 8 annas per told. 

310. Punjab— Ornament making. — Chotiphul 
(of silver worn on the head by Hindii females of 
Arora caste, mostly 60 tolds in weight). It is 
made as follows :*]^elt the silver and make four 
handlas of it Rs. 15 each in value ; take one kmdU 



and make a round plate, concave one side and 
convex the other just like a shield ; take another 
kandla and turn it into a plate 7 fists long, a little 
less than one finger broad. Place it on a die 
called ''karrelfa thappa" and hammer it on ; it will 
have a regrular row of pinnacles or tiny pyramids 
(sink) ; affix this all round the upper edge of the 
convex side of the metal by solder. Take one 
kandla more and make a plate of it 10 fists long 
four- sided ; cut it into 170 equal bits and turn 
each like a a-anna bit, but a little smaller in size : 
place each of them on a die (ghugge-kd-thappa), 
put a sumha on it and beat it with a hammer, and 
each grain will come out like a cone (ghuggi). 
Now take another kandla and make a wire of it 
70 fists long ; cut it into two equal bits, stamp one 
of these on phorwan and draw the other through 
the holes of the steel plate (jandri) till it becomes 
70 fists long ; then stamp this also, beat it lightly 
with a hammer, cut it into 100 equal bits and 
form a double ringlet (ghuri) of each of them. 
Place a wire all round at the bottom of the pinna- 
cles and then some of the ringlets all round which 
will give the shape of a creeper. Place another 
bit of wire all round again, and then set a row of 
the cones ; make such circle three times more, 
leaving a round space just like an eight-anna bit 
in the centre of the jewel to hold a flower of 
about an inch high, hollow and round just like a 
blow-pipe, with a row of 12 leaves on the upper 
edge of it, being adorned with a thick stamped 
wire {bari kangni), and a thin stamped wire 
{chhoti kangni). When all this process is finished, 
solder the whole superstructure or ornamental 
work. A ring attached in the centre of the con- 
cave side of the metal completes it entirely. It is 
made in eight days: rate of wages i| annas per 
tola. 

311. Benares Sweepers' Birth-rites.— At 
the birth of children, sweepers summon a 
chamdrin, who severs the navel string (ndr) 
and buries it in the apartment. Over the spot she 
kindles a fire, to which is applied the general 
expression of burning the caul {kheri jcddi jdti 
hai.) At the head of the bedstead she places 
some iron object, usually a penknife, and hands 
over to the mother an iron ring, which she 
reclaims on dismissal six days later. During 
that period a fire is kept smouldering at the 
doorway, to repel the demon Jamui, who 
suffocates babies. The usage of sweepers difiiers 
from that of most other castes in two respects. 

(i). Impurity, whether forsons orfor daughters, 
terminates always six days {chhatti), 
and never 12 {barasni) after delivery. 

(a). They do not summon the barber's wife 
(ndin) on the dismissal of the midwife 
to embrocate the mother and to show 
the child the heavens.— i?. Gre&ven. 
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312. Punjab— Ornament making.— f/assi (of 
silver, 25 tolds in weight, worn by both Hindis and 
Muhammadans, males and females). Melt the 
silver and make a kandla about 10 finders long 
(four-sided), keep a place in the middle about 
two fingers in length (mar) and make both sides 
of it longer by the aid of anvil and hammer, 
tapering at both ends ; when it is 19 fingers long, 
produce ornamental work by patfini^ athalna and 
sumha ; place it on the hollow part of a block of 
wood, and place a bit of tin {kali) over it and 
beat it with a hammer till it assumes the form of 
a ring and the thin ends meet when it is bent 
into shape. It is made in two days : the rate of 
wages is 9 pies per told. 

313. Gold and Silver wire-making and cog- 
nate industries. — UnHer this head we should 
notice the Peshawar limgis, which are handsome 
and have a wide reputation : they are embroider- 
ed with gold at the ends and often all aloner the 
edge, and cost Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 each. There 
used to be a fair industry at Rohtak for weaving 
gold and silver in turban and scarves, which gave 
employment to some hundred men ; the Rohtak 
work of this kind was said to be the best in India, 
and there was a great demand for the ware at 
Delhi and Jaipur, but the fashion has now changed 
and the industry disappeared. 

314. Eating of Frogs.— What tribes in Up- 
per India eat frogs ? The Musahars here in 
Mirzapur certainly do, but I cannot make out 
exactly what variety of frog it is. It is said 
they eat two kinds, a small and a large, at mar- 
riages. The Burmese certainly eat them, and 
boiled frogs are said to be exposed for sale in 
their bazars (yJdXis' Economic Dictionary ^ sv,), I hear 
that the Burmese prisoners in the Benares Jail 
have been caught eating them alive. Mr. Bower 
tells me that he knows of saises in Oudh fattening 
frogs for food in earthen jars (ghara). It may be 
noted that Mr. Boulenger in some recent Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society (F«>/i, loth 
October, 1891), says that it is now known that 
various varieties, besides Edna Escuknta^ are now 
eaten in France. — W, Crooke. 

315. Punjab— Gold and Silver Leaf.— A 

native mendicant having recently arrived at Mean 
Meer, gave himself out as an alchemist and, as 
usual, succeeded in gaining the confidence of a 
large number of- ignorant natives there, who 
were anxious to learn the art of making gold. 
The other day, however, the alchemist asked 
them to bring him all the silver jewellery which 
they had in their houses, promising that he would 
turn them into gold. The request was promptly 
complied with, and before evening a heap of 
jewellery of the aggregate value of about Rs. 
3,000 was brought and given to him. As the 
process was to take place in secret, the ipen 



were prevented from visiting the house of the 
alchemist during the night, but the* following 
morning the alchemist was missing, having ab- 
sconded with the jewellery. The men are on the 
look-out foV him ; some having gone to Jullon- 
dur, expecting to find the mendicant taere. 

Gold is also used as with us for the metal plates 
of false teeth, also as -wire for fastening loose 
teeth ; there are four men in Delhi who are spe- 
cially proficient at this.. And besides these, there 
are the pieces of gold with which Hindis transfix 
their teeth for superstitious reasons, regarding 
which more hereafter. 

316. Necklace and Neck Ornaments.— 
Delhi. — Chandar kala, thussi, tip, dulara, pach- 

lavd, satlava, nimanga, teota, gajra, baddhi. 

Ludhidna. — Humel, tandira, badhaina, gudam, 
chouke, dholna. 

y/wi«^.— Dholar^, lammi, dhai^mra, kaddhi, 
bohar, lar, wadhdwa. 

Gujrdnwdla. — Lamin-mdla, durroarah, 

Shakpur, — Kaddhi, lammi-jiwan-m4la, dalbara, 
juva, dharmara, haweg, hatiali. 

Muzaffargarh. — Patri. 

Giirgdon. — Kathla, tora or guthwa or karidAr. 

Jullundur. — Anam. 

Lahore. — Tulsi, wadhawa, kandhi. 

317. Hindu Customs.— A married woman 
does not appear before her father-in-law, her 
husband's elder brother, or any other elder rela- 
tives of her husband. But she appears before 
her husband's younger brothers and other young- 
er relatives. Can any one explain the reason 
of t\\s rule. — Kunwar Jwala Prasad, 

318. A rm Ornaments.— 

Dtf//f».— Jaushan, bhuj, tddi, tSd, sehnage, 
yakka. 

y/wwg'.— Dholna, jhabe (pendants of bhawatu), 

Jhang, Gujrdty Shahpur and the Gujrdnwdla Bdr,-^ 
Tfid. 

Muzaffargarh.'-W ang, kholandri, tinda, jhibe, 

Gurgdon. — Bala, tddia. 

ytt//M«rfwr. — Bal, tid. 

Amritsar. — Tid, gujai. 

Jhelum. — Tdd. 

Shahpur. —BkMx. 

Peshdwar, — Tek. 

319. Bracelets.— 

D(j/Ai.— Paccheli, pangriin or pankhriyin, 
naugri, pariband, dastband, lachche sarlsarfkie 



jori, 



LttiAjdwa.— Pacheli, muthra, chhan. 

Gujrdnwdla.— ]utt sutra. 

Shahpur.— l/lntrsL, chunkangan, sutra. 

Gurgdon. — Bordi, chan, pacheli. 

Umballa.— Chan. 

Lahore. — BSnk. 

Muzaffargarh.-^DdiSti. 
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320. Muhammadan Woman— Clothes.— A 

widow in Oudh, whatever may be her age, is not 
allowed, among respectable families, to use a 
coloured- wrapper (dopatta). Their trousers (pdi- 
jama) must be of no colour but black or green. 
Married women, in the lifetime of their husbands, 
can never use white wrappers or black or white 
trousers. — Aziz-ud-din Ahmad i Patm. 

321. Ornaments for the Waist.— 

Delhi. — Tdgri, kamar peti, 

L udhidna. — Ta rdgi . 

Ihang, — Chelki, dolmiana. 

Gujrdnwdla, — Taragri, batwa, nala. 

ShahpHt. — Khaiita or kharita. 

GMr^fl(w.— Tagri. 

Lahore —Batua, nala. 

Dera- Ismail-Khan, — Chelki, battua. 

322. Ornaments for the Feet and An- 
kles.- ^ 

Delhi. — Kare, sutri, sankli, jilu, payal, bank, 
churi, gujri, bichhwe, chulkiyan, challa, chelli, 
polri, karyan, anwat, pin. 

Ludhidna. — Bank, tora, mehndi, sangli, lachha, 
paunta, chara. 

Jhang — Nuri, Dauntd, tord. 

Gujrdnwdla. — Tora, lacha. 

Gujrdt. — Lacha. 

Shahpur. — Tarora, pauntd, janjru, jauri. 

Muzaffarsarh. — Pauhti, unwati (also nimakari, 
enamelled), tarora, nura, chelki, churi. 

Gurgdori. — Bdnk, bichwa. 

Umballa. — Bichwas. 

JuUundur. — Pauntis, bink. 

Ludhidna. — Pauntd. 

Lahore. — Sut, mahndi, tora, chira, bdnk. . 

Dera-Ismail-Kian.—Niiva., paunta. tora, chaggal, 
mahawar, mahudi, amrat, bicchli, challa, nahian, 
sat, pakpan. 

323. Prohibited Acts among Hindus.— 
Bandhdyanasays :— ** There is a dispute regard- 
ing five practices, both in the South and the 
North. Those peculiar to the South are : — To eat 
in the company of an uninitiated person, to eat 
in the company of one's wife, to eat stale 
food, to marry the daughter of a maternal uncle 
or of a paternal aunt. He who follows these in 
any other colintry than the one where they pre- 
vail commits sin.** --Buhler : Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas, H. /, Intro. /. 

[Among what people are such customs lawful ?— Ed.] 

324. Finger-Rings.— 

Df//ii.— Bank, d^unah (used by Marwaris). 
Jhang^-^Chkp. 
Gujrat. — Chip challa. 
Shahpur. — Tridodya. 
, Mttsaffargarh.—Werh. 

Dera'Ismail'KhaH.^PhorsL or phori. 



325. The Ornaments of the Punjab.— 
*' Ornaments for all parts of the body, with the 
exception of those for the nose, are of silver. 
The bdly (nose-ring) and buldq, the pendant in the 
shape of a spoon worn in the cartilage of the 
nose, are the only gold ones. The bust is the 
part of the body where the majority of ornaments 
are to be looked for. The crown of the head is 
not decked with any gold or silver ornaments, 
the temples being the highest place where orna- 
mentation begins. A silver stud with a perfora- 
tion is plaited into the hair on the temples on 
each side, and fanciful ornaments of this tinsel 
and artificial flowers, called phalangms, are stuck 
into that perforation, for which otherwise there 
would have been no room. No portion of the 
ear is allowed to remain in the form which 
nature gave it. It is one perforated mass of 
flesh shorn of all its natural beauty. The edge 
is ornamented throughout with phers, or small 
rings thickened through half their length with 
silver twisted wire curled round. These are 
all connected with the hair of the head by means 
of an ornament of enamelled silver in the 
shape of a bird, having hanging down from it 
number of chains about two inches in length 
supplied with hooks which can pass through 
esich pher, the bird-shaped button itself being at 
the top supplied with a hook fixed to a slight 
chain which is stuck into the hair of the head. 
This ornament is called tolku. String into these 
phers hang down flower-shaped silver pendants 
called chhalka. Even the tragus is not left unslit. 
A small silver ring supplied with ball-shaped 
pendants is worn in that part of the ear called 
litki ; dhedkus, or, in the language of the plains, 
dhedus, are worn in the lobes of the ears from 
which jhumkast bell-shaped pendants, are sus- 
pended. From dhedhus, hooked to them, passes 
a handi on each side of the forehead. There is 
another ornament also worn at the lobes ; it is 
called hdla^ (df the form) of the circumference 
of a nose-ring supplied with ball-shaped pen- 
dants. So the ear ornaments are : phers, tolku^ 
chhalka^ litki, dhedkus, jhumka, hdla and handi. 
The ornaments worn round the neck are galsari, 
champakali, jaumdla and patki. Besides these, a 
number of other necklaces is worn, a descrip- 
tion of which is given in Mr. Baden-Powell's 
* Punjab Manufactures* at page 175 as worn by 
women in th6 Simla hills, and I cannot do better 
than quote it. The women have large necklaces 
of beads, and of rough bits of amber, red coral 
and turquoise pebbles. Besidesthese, strings of 
imported glass beads are worn. As regards the 
wrist and ankle ornaments, Gaddi women wear 
immense pdzebs called ghtinkarus or anklets of 
zinc which close round the ankle. A pair is 
about 2^ founds in weight. They are about six 
inches broad and are rudely engraved with de- 
vices. The majority of females wear zinc brace- 
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lets called ^gharolis* on the wrist, and a few the 
same ornament of silver. The men wear only 
three or more tdwiees strung together in form of 
a semi-circular necklace. The information will, 
I am sure, be very interesting, that the presence 
of certain ornaments on a female at once pro- 
claims that she is a fitnme couvertey whereas their 
absence is the mark of widowhood. These 
ornaments are, to begin from the highest point, 
'r^/ff,' and its attendant the phalangru, handi, bUld 
(nose*ring),6if/^ (pendant for the cartilage of the 
nose) diud paubru (brass rings for the small toes)." 

326. Hindu Customs. — The father, uncle, 
elder brother, or any other elder relative, will never 
partake of meals or even drirk water belonging 
to a girl's husband's house. But a younger bro- 
ther, or any other younger relative of the girl, can 
freely eat and drink at the girl's husband's house. 
Can any one explain the reason of this cust jm ? — 
Kunwarjwala Prasad, 

327. Spiti— Burial Customs. — Corpses are 
ordinarily burnt and the ashes thrown into a river, 
or made into a figure of the deceased, and depo- 
sited in a chorfen or pyramidical cenotaph in 
the case of great men. Burning is, I think, the 
only practice in Lahaul, but in Spiti the dead 
are, I hear, sometimes exposed on the hills to be 
eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small pieces 
and thrown to dogs and birds, according to the 
custom of Great Tibet, where these beneficent 
methods of disposing of the body are philo- 
sophically preferred as most likely to be pleasing 
to the Heavenly powers. In the public rooms 
of some of the Spiti monasteries, you are shown 
masonry pillars which contain the bodies of 
deceased abbots buried there in full canonicals 
in a sitting posture. — Settlement Report, p. 204. 

328. Family Relations.— (Para. 642.) It is 
said that the wife of a younger brother among 
the respectable classes of Muhammadans in 
Oudh does not appear before her husband's elder 
brothers. This custom is not confined to Oudh, 
nor only to respectable Muhammadans. It 
prevails in all respectable families, both Hind6 
and Muhammadan, in Upper India. Even the 
lower caste Hindiis very carefully observe it. 
Among these last, when a wife has occasion to 
appear before any male member of the family 
older than her husband, she does so completely 
Veiled. The male members of a family, before 
whom a wife does not generally appear, are her 
husband's father, his uncles, his elder brothers, or 
others whom her husband regards as his superi- 
ors. A similar custom prevails among all respec- 
table Hindiis and Muhammadans with*regard to 
children. No Hindtj or Muhammadan father 
will ever fondle his children or even talk to them 



in the presence of his father, mother, or other 
elders whom he is bound to respect, — Pandit Kaski 
Natk : Musaffarnagar, 

329. Walking under Water -Testimony 
of Warren Hastings. — Warren Hastings writes 
to N. B. Halked, dated Daylesford House, 9th 

iune, 1 818 : — " I have met with a passage in 
larco Polo relating a fact of which I was an 
eye-witness in the month of May, 1784, when I 
was at Lucknow. One morning I went to visit 
the prince Jahindir Shdh, whose quarters there 
occupied a terraced house close adjoining to the 
bank of the river. I had scarce made my obei- 
sance when the prince said : — * I have a very 
extraordinary man in my service, who possesses 
the art of walking beyond his depth in the water. 
You shall see him if he is here.* The roan 
instantly appeared, but as he had been cooking 
his dinner he only wore his lUngi. The man 
without any other bidding or preparation ad- 
vanced, passed leisurely into the channel of the 
river, where his movements at this time, after a 
lapse of 36 years, scarce retain the indistinct 
but certain traces on my remembrance of his 
having walked and moved about in the surround- 
ing stream with a buoyancy apparently inde- 
pendent of the physical effects of gravitation."— 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 139. 

330. Khonds — Their Priesthood. — The 
priests are separated from the rest of the com- 
munity only in these two respects, that they may 
not eat with laymen, or partake of food prepared 
by their hands. This rule does not extend to 
liquor, which they freely use in common. They 
may not bear arms. The members of the priest- 
hood are equal in rank, but the older priestly 
families enjoy traditional precedence. They have 
neither privileges of rank nor endowments of 
any kind. Their prerogative consists in having 
an honourable place at all public and private 
festivals, in receiving perquisites of some value 
at certain ceremonies, in occasional harvest 
offerings of good-will when the deity to whom 
they minister has proved propitious. On tlie 
occasion of marriages, births, or sickness, or 
death, they have to act a part in the appointed 
ceremonies. Again, when the place of an ab- 
baya or patriarch becomes vacant the priest by 
vigils and fasting consults the deity and guides 
the tribe in the choice of a successor. His 
advice is also taken in the assembly. Besides 
these some Hindis are employed as coadjutors 
in the service of the lesser divinities, whUe the 
Khond priesthood conducts exclusively the wor- 
ship of the earth-goddesS| and generally that of 
all the indigenous deities who are universally 
acknowledged. — Capt. Macpherson's Report^ quoted M 
Calcutta Review^ Vol. V, p. 59. 
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331. The Faqir's Curse.— There is a well, 
known story of three English ofiScers, who built 
a house, near Agra, on land claimed by a faqir, 
who cursed them with death within the year. 
Two did die unusual deaths, and the third to avoid 
danger went to Allahabad, but was drowned 
just as the year ended. Can any one give any 
details of the case, or is it purely imaginary ?— 
H. Robinson. 



332. How the Monkey got the better of 
the Tiger—A Folktale told by M. Karam-ud. 
din, of Mirzapur. — A soldier was going in 
search of service : on the road he met a monkey. 
They both halted at a well. The soldier wanted 
to bathe. The monkey said :— ♦« Ask the people 
who draw water here to give you some.*' They 
all refused ; the monkey bit them, and they all 
ran away. The soldier bathed and said to the 
monkey :— ** I am hungry.*' The monkey gave him 
some gram out of his mouth. The soldier then 
went off with the well ropes which the people 
had left behind. They next met a woman with 
curds. The monkey seized one potful and drank 
the other. Then they met a Ddm ; tlie monkey 
robbed him of two winnowing fans (sUp) : next 
they met a washerman, whose ass the monkey 
seized. At last they came into a jungle, where 
lived a tiger and an old woman. The monkey 
said to the old woman :— ** Give me a place to 
stay." The old Wi»man put him up in the upper 
room. Then the monkey said : — '• I want to 
spit." The old woman said, ** spit outside." 
But he spat down, and it fell on the tiger. The 
tiger said :— ** Where is this water coming from ?" 
The old woman said : — *• The birds must have spilt 
it." Then the monkey said :— *• I want to sing the 
Maldr." The woman said : — '• Don't : or the tiger 
will kill you." The monkey jumped down and 
stole a drum and began to sing. Up came the 
tiger. « Who are you ?" said he. The monkey 
said :— «' Who are you?" ** I am a deo " (demon), 
said the tiger. •* I am Mahadeo," said the mon- 
key :— " Let me see your tail," said the tiger. " I 
want to see yours first." The tiger showed his tail. 
The monkey tied the well rope to his, and showed 
It to the tiger. •* Can you spit," said the tiger. 
"You spit first," said the monkey. The tiger spat, 
and the monkey upset the pot of curds ; the tiger 
thought it was the monkey's spittle. «« Show me 
your ear," said the tiger. •« Show me yours first." 
When the tiger showed his ears the monkey tied 
^e two winnowing fans on the sides of his head. 
This was enough for the tiger, who ran off in 
alarm. The monkey jumped on his back, and after 
going some distance, jumped up a tree. The tiger 
cleared off. Then the soldier seized all the tiger's 



wealth, and he and the monkey lived happily ever 
after. 

[The narrator has forgotten to say how the monkey utilised 
the Dhobi's donkey.— Ed.] 

333. Firozpur— A Marriage of the Emperor 
Akbar.— A daugiUer of Mahr Mitha,a Dhariwal 
Jat of the village of Kangar, now in Patidla, 
was married to the Emperor Akbar. It is related 
that the Emperor first saw her at a well in 
her native village. She had two pitchers of 
water on her head, and at the same time she 
caught a young buffalo which had escaped from 
its owner, by putting her foot on the rope at- 
tached to its head, and thus held the headstrong 
animal, without losing her balance, until became 
up to claim it. The Emperor was so much de- 
lighted with this feat of strength and courage 
that he made her his wife, in the hopes tiiat 
she would be the mother of children no less 
courageous than herself. — Settlement Report, p. 14. 



334. The Story of Sit and Basant. — A 

Folktale recorded by E. David, Native Christian, 
Mirzapur, from the lips of an old Muhammadan 
cook-woman. 

There were once a king and a queen, who 
had two sons, Sit and Basant. One day as they 
were sitting together, they noticed that a pair of 
sparrows had made their nest in the roof, and had 
two young ones. The hen-sparrow died and the 
cock took to himself another partner, who at once 
flung the young ones out of the nest. The 
queen said to the king: — •* If I die, don't marry 
again or my sons will fair like these young spar- 
rows." The king gave her his promise. By ill- 
luck the queen died, and some years after the king, 
at the request of his children, married another 
queen. When he brought her to the palace he 
kept his sons in an upper chamber, and the 
queen lived below. One day the boys were play- 
ing ball, and their ball fell down into the queen's 
room. Then Sit said to Basant :— " Go and fetch 
it." Basant said :— ♦* You fetch it yourself.'* Sit 
replied : — ♦* Well, tie a cloth over your face and 
go and fetch it." Basant did so. When the king 
returned in the evening he came in and found 
the queen lying on her bed. He asked her what 
was the maiter. She answered : — *• Did you marry 
me for your owu sake or for your sons' sake ? " 
He said :— '• For my own sake, of course." "Well, 
said she, ** your sons have been very impertinent 
to me, and I won't eat a morsel while they are in 
the palace." So the king had to post up a 
notice on the gate for their expulsion, and when 
they read it they got on horseback and went 
off to the forest. They slept under a tree and 
were very hungry. In the morning Sit said to 
Basant :— " You stay here and I will go and see 
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if I can get an3rthiDg to eat." Soon after some 
men came and seized Sit, for it was a custom in 
that land, when the king died they used to go 
into the forest, and the first man they met, they 
used to make him king in his room. Meanwhile 
BasaAt remained under the tree, hoping his bro* 
ther would bring some food. He remained there 
all night. Now in the thorning a parrot and a 
maina were sitting on the tree over his head, and 
were saying : — " Such ^nd such a king has turned 
out his two sons ; both came under this tree. 
The elder went off in search of food and the 
younger is here still, but the elder has been made 
king of the land." Basant heard this and was 
much distressed. He went off to the city where 
a grain-parcher took him in, and all day he 
used to tend the oven and get scraps of food. 
When Sit ascended the throne he proclaimed 
a vast reward for any one who could tell the tale 
of Sit and Basant. Basant told the grain-par- 
cher that he knew the story. The grain- 
parcher told the king that there was a lad with 
him who knew the story. The king sent for him 
at once, but his brother was so changed from 
misery that he did not recognize him. When 
Basant told about his father and mother and the 
sparrows, his brother knew him, fell on his neck 
and they lived together in happiness 1 

vni. 

335. The Gond Battle Song.— (Continued 
from para. 265). 

Tab chaU Rdja Gonra Bagiya kc dhdm, 

Uthai dndhi^ batsai pdn. 

Tab sabda par gaye BUrha Deva ki kdn. 

Tab kahai Bagiya ^*Ja dekh k$ kar mildn" 

A (ys Fathdfi dekhai Rdja Gonra ke mUdn. 

Tab kahai Pathdri •• Tain kaisS pari mildn ? " 

Gonra Rdja kahai **Ja din charhi Nawdbi men 
main.'* 

Dcva kS bakasiydn jora sdnra, wahi na pardyS 
jabdn. 

Ohi ke badi deva bigar gaya,jar gayS hamdr makdn. 

Jetha putra par hdth lagdn^ 

Deva hamdr inandyS na mdn. 

Kuh dihasa kijd Bagiya ki thdn. 
Then the Gonra R^ja went off to Bagiya*s 
shrine. The whirlwind rose, the rain fell. Then 
his cry reached the ears of the god Biirha Deva. 
Then said Bagiya to the Pathdri priest : •* Go, 
see who approaches." The Pathdri saw the 
Gonra Rdja approaching. Then said the Pa- 
thdri : " Why comest thou ?" The Gonra Rdja 
replied: "When I was fighting with the Nawdb, 
I offered two bulls to the deity, but forgot to 
fulfil my promise. The deity was therefore sore 
displeased, set fire to my palace, and brought my 
eldest son to the point of death. The deity will 
not accept my prayers, and I was ordered to go 
to Bagiya's shrine." 



IX. 

Tah sun Pathdri kahis Gonra se " Chalo apm 
makdnf 

Ham dwat Dewa ki dhdm.*' 

AyS Pathdri khara bhayS Deva gayS Pdtdl, 

Tab sumirit Pathdri BUrha Deva ke hdn. 

Tab nikU BUrha Deva Pdtdl si agin ke dhdk, 

Sab koi chali bhdg. 

Pathdri ariki rahi gayi thdrhd. 

Kahai Pathdri Deva kS " Kdhi bhayi beimdn ? 

Kdhi nahin rdkhas morjajmdn ? " 
Hearing this the Pathdrf said to the Gonra 
Rdja : '* Go home. I am coming to the shrine of 
the deity." The Pathdri came and stood there. 
The deity went off to the infernal regions. Then 
the Pathdri meditated on Btirha Deva, who ap- 
peared from the infernal regions in a blaze of 
fire. All ran away. The Pathdri remained 
standing and said to the deity : ** Why are you 
faithless and do not protect my disciple ? " 
X. 

Tab kahai Deva **Ja dinjagat Nabdbi dhdd kikesa. 

Tddinbaksisajorasdnra. Tab naln purdis hamdr 
jabdn, 

Ohi ke badi na rahhUn Gonra ki bansa kd ndm" 

Tah Pathdri kahai ** Dekhon deo tor sdka. 

Jab Gonra khelawai beta,** 

Tah kahai Deva Rdja ke jab Ugai Chandramdn 
bhdnt 

Si ghari deo Pathdri dachhina ddn, 

Jo Pathdri ke karai apmdn, 

Tab toki na milai kharchi kdtiha mdsa^ 

Deo Pathdri Gonra ke pari mildn, 

Yah tino ke hey a jag men jug jug rahai miskdu. 
The deity replied that the Gonra Rdja had 
promised to offer two bulls when he gained his 
victory over the Nawdb; "but as he failed to 
fulfil his promise I will no longer protect the 
Gonra race." The Pathdri replied: •'! believe in 
the miracles of the deity. You should give the 
Gonra Rdja the blessing of children." The 
deity replied : "Let him present offerings to the 
Pathdri while the sun and the moon shine. By 
the offerings in the month of Kdtik these three— 
the deity, the Rdja, and the Pathdri— will be 
reconciled, and their names will remain from 
generation to generation." — W. Croolce. 

336. Throbbing of the eye— Omens from.— 

The superstition which attributes to the throb- 
bing of the eye, an auspicious significance, seems 
purely arbitrary. It prevails universally in India : 
it is well known in England, and was equally 
familiar to the ancient Greeks. To persons igno- 
rant of physiology, however, this throbbing of 
the eye, from its appearing to take place with- 
out any natural cause, would be extremely 
likely to present an ominous significance : and 
the coincidence could not justly be regarded as 
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surprising if it extended no further. It hap- 
pens, however, that as among the Greeks in the 
time of Theocritus it is only considered auspi- 
cious in the case of a man when the right eye, 
and in that of a woman when the left eye, is con- 
cerned. Qali Khdn says : — 

MiPard i chashm chapm, paik si Irdn mirasad, 
Namah i nami magar az sui Sultdn mirasad. 
•' My left eye throbs : a messenger comes from 

Persia with a gracious letter from the Sultdn/* — 

Calcutta Review, Vol, LI^p. no. 

337. Small-pox — The Nim Tree. — The 
belief that small-pox is the visitation of an irate 
goddess is one that obtains throughout all India 
with all classes of people excepting Christians 
and Muhammadans. It is therefore no uncommon 
thing to see sacrifices made to the deity with the 
hope of propitiating her; in fact, I have seen 
native Roman Catholics in solemn procession 
driving the evil spirit out of their quarter of the 
town 1 So much for the superstition : let us 
now turn to the fact connected with the nlm tree. 
In many parts of India, when an outbreak of 
small-pox occurs, the people are tolerably well 
able to say whether it is going to prevail to any 
great extent or not, and they acknowledge that 
they are guided in their observation by the nim 
tree, which casts its tender leaves when the 
disease breaks out : if iti epidemic form, the tree 
is almost denuded of its leaves; and it is a 
remarkable fact that the leaves of the tree, as a 
rule, are marked or eaten away, resembling in 
a manner much the same as the human body is 
marked when attacked by the disease. In some 
parts of the country a branch of the tree, more 
correctly, perhaps, bunches of the leaves, are 
hung without the entrance of the house to keep 
away the dread visitor, not always, of course, 
successfully ; but when success does attend the 
custom, can one wonder at the strange beliefs 
of an uneducated (?) people ? Small-pox is a 
visitant with the summer — except on the south- 
west coast of the country, where it has its abode, 
and prevails more or less all the year round — 
and it may be merely a coincidence that the 
nim drops its leaves with the coming of small- 
pox. The nim, not unlike the fig, the palm, 
the tamarind and a few other trees, puts out its 
new shoots in the summer — a fact which we see 
is recorded as having been a sign of its approach 
to Oriental people in ages gone by. 

338. Physical appearance of Bhuts. — 
"Bh6ts" or ghosts are supposed to have the 
appearance of men, the only difference being that 
io the Bhut the ordinary position of the foot is 
reversed, the heels being forward and the toes 
behind. The Bhfit, it is also believed, speaks 
with a nasal twang.— y«ra/a Prasad, 



339- Cow and Calf— Legend. -At Kapdl 
Mochan is a stone called from its appearance the 
gde backcha or cow and calf. A Brahman, who 
owned a cow and calf, wished to bore the septum 
of the calfs nose for the insertion of a cord. 
Then the calf said to the cow :— ** If the Brahman 
bores my nose I will kill him." The cow pointed 
out the sin of killing a Brihman, but the calf 
would not be convinced. So when the calfs nose 
was bored it killed the Brdhman, and both cow 
and calf became quite black. The cow consulted 
the Devatus how to recover their colour, and they 
advised them to bathe in the Kapdl Mochan pool 
in which Siva had been cleansed from the sin of 
cutting ofi Brahma's four heads, and then they 
became quite white all except their tails and 
horns, which still remained black. — Cunningham: 
Archmlogical Reports, Vol. XIV ^ p. 76. 



340. The Nightingale with the Thousand 
Notes — A Folktale as told by Fateh, a 
weaver of Mirzapur.— There was once a king 
who had seven queens, the youngest of whom he 
loved the best ; but he had no offspring. So he 
consulted a noted faqfr, who gave him out of his 
bag three fruits, which he advised him to give to 
the queen he loved the best. So he gave the fruits 
to the young queen, and she was delivered of two 
lovely boys and a girl. The other queens, in their 
jealousy when she was taken ill, told her that it 
was the custom to have her eyes tied up. So 
when the children were born they put a stone in 
their place, and placing the babies in a box, threw 
it into the kiln of a potter. The potter found it 
there and adopted the children. One day a water- 
woman of the palace saw them playing, and told 
the queens how lovely they were. The queens 
gave her poisoned sweetmeats for the children, 
but they took them home, and their foster-mother 
tested them on a dog, and finding them poisoned, 
kept the children at home. When the children 
were nearly grown up their foster-parents died, 
and the children, in great distress, wandered into 
the jungle, where they met the faqir, who recog- 
nised them, at once, and gave them a stick, a 
kettle, and a quilt of rags. They asked him what 
was the use of these things. He replied : — ♦* The 
quality of the stick is this, that wherever it is 
planted in the ground a palace will be formed. 
When you shake the quilt gold-mohurs and 
rupees will fall from it. As for the kettle, you 
have only to wash it and put it on the fire, and 
any food you please, will be cooked in it." So 
the children planted the stick in the jungle, and 
lo I a palace grew up where they stayed. The 
kettle used to give them any food they liked, and 
when they wanted money they used to shake the 
quilt. One day their father came to hunt in the 
jungle and seeing the palace was amazed ; he 
asked the servants where the boys were. He 
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told them to announce his arrival. The boys 
came out and insisted on the king comii^g to 
dinner. When the king returned home he told 
the story to his queens. They suspected that 
these must be the children of the young queen. 
So they sent an emissary to persuade the little 
princess that in a certain jungle was a night- 
ingale that sang a thousand notes, and could 
speak like a man : that if she could get it she 
would be much delighted. So the princess asked 
her brothers to get her the bird. One brother 
went oft to the faqir and asked him how the 
nightingale was to be found. The faqir said 
that the bird was in a certain jungle, but that 
every one who had gone in search of it was 
turned into stone. When any one searches for it, 
it calls at night out of its nest- ** Who are you ?'* 
If any one replies he becomes stone. ** If 5'ou go, 
no matter how much it calls you, make no answer, 
and take it in the morning and bring it." The 
prince went to the jungle, and it all happened as 
the faqir had told him. When the bird called 
to him at night he made no reply, and remained 
silent till the morning. In the morning he 
carried oft the bird and came to the faqir. 
The faqir said to the bird : — ** O nightingale! See, 
these are my children. Never illtreat any of 
them." So the prince went oft with the bird. 
He shut it up in a cage which he gave to his 
sister. She was delighted. Meanwhile the king, 
her father, came out again to hunt. When he 
saw the nightingale with the thousand notes he 
was much pleased. When became home he told 
the queens about the bird, and they were con- 
founded. So they said : — *• These people have often 
entertained you. You should invite them to your 
palace, and ask them to bring the nightingale 
for us to see." The king agreed and invited 
them to come to his palace and bring the night- 
ingale. So the princess and the orinces came to 
the palace with the nightingale. When they came 
to eat, poisoned food was placed before them ; 
but the king was served with harmless dishes. 
As the children were going to eat the nightingale 
said : — ** Do not touch the food. Throw it before 
the dogs." When the dogs ate it they died at 
once. The king asked the bird to explain 
matters. The nightingale told him that the 
queens had poisoned the food of the chileren, but 
that his dishes were harmless. Then the bird 
told him the whole stores and that the young 
queen, who had been sent by him in his rage to 
scare the crows, was their mother : and how the 
envious queens had attempted their life: and 
how they had been protected by the faqtr. The 
king was amazed, and asked the bird how she 
can>e to know this. She said :— ** God has given me 
the art of learning secrets. You may test me as 
you like." So he asked her many secret facts 
and she knew them all. So he believed and had 
the queens buried up to the waist and shot at 



with arrows and their corpses eaten by the dogs. 
Then he called the young queen, restored her 
to her royal station, and she lived happy ever 
after. 

341. Firozpur— Akbar's Settlement of a 
boundary dispute. — In the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar the Bhattis and Bar^rs had a dispute 
about the limits of their respective territories. 
Mansur Bhatti had a daughter married to Akbar, 
through whose influence "he obtained an inter- 
view with the Emperor at Delhi. At the same 
time by the influence of Diwdn Joda Mai Bhal- 
Ian the other party was received at the same 
time. The Emperor gave them dresses of honour, 
and as Mansur, who was the first to receive 
it, was tying on the turban, Bhallan caught hold 
of the other end and wound it round his own 
head : in the scuftle that ensued the turban was 
rent in two. The two pieces being measured, 
were found to be exactly equal, whereupon the 
Emperor divided the disputed territory equally 
between them. Hence the verse Bhallan chira 
phdri Akbar kt darbdr: " *Twas Bhallan rent the 
turban in Akbar's Court." — Settlement Report, p, 15. 

342. Pauranic Legend of the Origin of the 
name Kanauj.— The wind in human form once 
wooed the hundred beautiful daughters (kanya) 
of Kusha Nabha of Mahodi, but their only 
answer was a reference to their father. The 
wind became incensed, and reverting to his 
natural condition, entered into the nymphs as the 
air they breathed, and then had his revenge 
by making them hunch-backed {kubja). Hence 
Kanya Kubja or Kanauj. 

343. A Fort madeof Lac— AFolktale.— The 
fort of Jangada was erected by Rdja Kesari. It 
was built of lac, so that missiles discharged 
against it should be held within it by the tena- 
cious nature of the lac. It was long besieged 
without success, until an old woman came into 
the besiegers* lines to sell milk. A soldier took 
her milk without payment, and she in her indig- 
nation called out:— "Brave warriors, you are ready 
to oppress a poor woman. Why don't you take 
the fort which it is so easy to capture?" She 
was seized and carried to the Chief, to whom she 
betrayed the secret:—** Bring plenty of fire and 
bellows, " said she, ** and use them and the walls 
will soon disappear." They did so and the walls 
began to melt. Rija Kesari cursed the traitor 
that she might be turned into stone, and died in 
the trench sword in hand. As the woman was 
returning to the fort she was turned into stone 
and stands there to this day. Her image is 
really a satti pillar. — Archaological Reports ^ Vol* 
XIII, p. 115* 

[Can any one quote a parallel to this sealing-wax fort ?— Ei* 1 
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344. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — The 
Kahar Tribe. — The Kahirs here are divided 
into Rawini, Jaiswdra, Gour and Kharw^ra. 
AmoDg the Jaiswaras, when a woman becomes 
pregnant, there are no ceremonies before delivery. 
When the child is born the midwife (chamdin) 
comes, cuts the cord, and buries it in the house. 
Over this the fire kaown as pasanghi is lighted. 
The woman during her recovery is given kalwa, 
caudle (achhwdni) and cakes. The Raw^nis 
differ in giving liquor to the woman which the 
Jaiswaras do not do. When the child is born a 
rocket is left off to scare evil spirits. When a 
son is born the sohar song is sung— not in the case 
of a girl. The chamiin remains six days, and 
if the child is a boy, gets 8 annas, but only 
4 annas for a girl and a ser of barley. On the 
6th day the barber's wife (naun) comes and 
remains till the 12th day. She gets for anointing 
the woman 6 pice and a ser of grain. The day 
on which a child is born a Brihman is called 
and interprets the result of the time of birth for 
2 pice. On the 12th day the woman is bathed 
and fed on rice and pulse. They, on this day, 
pour a little liquor (tapdwan) on the place where 
the cord was buried, and the remainder is distri- 
buted to the clansmen : and they are fed on 
parched grain with pepper and salt. After half 
an hour a mess of rice and pulse is served round. 
Among the Rawdni Kahdrs is the hadhdwa. This 
includes a bangle worth Re. i and a mixture of 
molasses and ginger {suthaura). If a child under 
six months old die they tie the corpse in a cloth 
and throw it into the Ganges. If the child lives 
to he six months old, they perform the annprdsan. 
This is done without the selection of a lucky 
time. The sister of the child puts some rice and 
pulse in its mouth. On that day there is a 
tribal feast. If a child is attacked by witchcraft 
(torn), they take it to a mosque and get some one 
to blow prayers on its face. With the same 
object they put a lampblack box (kajrauta) at the 
head of where the child sleeps. They have no 
ceremonial shaving (miinran) of children. If they 
believe in any special deity they take the child 
there and get its head shaved : if not, they let it 
alone. If a child is to be married, the arrange- 
Qients are made by the clansmen. When the 
preliminary arrangements are made, the boy's 
father goes to the girl's house. There a Brah- 
man is called, who compares the horoscopes of 
the pair. The boy's father gives him four, and 
the girl's father two, pice for this service. Then 
they smoke together and drink a bottle of liquor, 
saluting each other with Rdm ! Rdm I This is 
called the pakka rasm. When the day of the tUak 
13 fixed the girl's father sends a tray containing 
a cocoanut, five pieces of pdUf by his clansmen 



and comes to the bridegroom's house. First, they 
salute with Rdm ! Rdm ! Then a mat is spread 
and some of the clansmen assemble. The girl's 
father makes a mark with rovi on the boy's hand 
and presents him with these articles. The clans- 
men are fed and given liquor, and all disperse 
next morning. After this the marriage date 
(lagan) is fixed : and the ceremony of bringing 
earth (matmangara) and sing-song (git gauna) go 
on. The pair to be married are anointed with 
oil and turmeric. The nuptial-shed {mdvo) is 
put up by the clansmen. On the day of the 
marriage the bridegroom is bathed, dressed in 
new clothes and shoes, a nuptial crown (maur) is 
put on his head, and his eyes are smeared with 
lampblack. His coat is perfumed with assafoe- 
tida. The boy is seated in the shed, and he and 
a woman sit down and grind some tamarind on 
a grindstone. This is called imli gutdna. Five 
thick cakes (tokwa) are cooked, which serve as 
food for the bridegroom on his return journey. 
The boy is carried to and from the marriage 
shed on the shoulders of his sister's husband. 
After various articles are waved over his head 
iparachhan) to give good luck, he goes on foot. 
But he is always brought up to the bride's door 
on his brother-in-law's shoulders. During this 
time the clansmen beat the huruk, a small drum, 
shaped like an hour-glass, and sing songs. At 
the door his mother-in-law waves various articles 
over his head for good luck, and then he goes off 
to where the parties are staying, which is known 
as the janw^nsa.— 5Aa» Praidp Tiwdri : Ckunar. 
(To be continued.) 

345. Gold and Silver wire-making and 
cognate industries.— The plain flattened wire 
of Delhi is called bddla, and diwdli is the name 
applied to the broader kind of this wire as mukesh 
is to the thicker. The tinsel called sulma is in 
Delhi said to be of four kinds — sdda^ prepared 
from hddla ; hora, prepared from ordinary tdr ; tikora, 
a polished (Jiladdr) description of sdda; and gij'ai^ 
made from wire which is flattened on one side 
only. 

The kaldbdtunsdz or gold and silver thread- 
maker is known in Delhi as a hataya ; kaldhdtun is 
made in Mooltan also and to a small extent in 
JuUundur : in Mooltan the weight of silk and sil- 
ver used is almost always equal. Of gold thread 
made outside the Province, the Bokhlran is by 
some authorities thought to be the best ; then the 
Agra thread, and lastly, the Russian. In Lahore, 
Kasur, Chintot and other towns where there are 
large colonies of Khojis, a good deal of embroidery 
of goldthread on leather is done by Khoj^ women ; 
and similar work is done by the mochis of the hill 
tracts of Hoshiarpur and Kdngra. Where the 
borders or edges only of the silver are embroider- 
ed, the work is known as •• i^lidt ; " where the 
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heel and toe are embroidered, it is " hutdwdla; " 
and where the whole surface is operated on, 
** gach'* The richer classes in Dera-Ismail-Khan 
will order embroidered shoes from Peshdwar, 
costing 2 to lo rupees a pair. 

The various kinds of ribbon wares form a se- 
parate class from the above. Gota is the generic 
name for these, but it is properly applied only 
to a kind of ribbon which is less then ^ inch or 
an " ungal " broad. There is a narrow plaited 
gold cord called dori, which is used in Hiss^r 
for edging men's angurkhds and women's miraais, 
and is there gradually supplanting the kaitun or 
plain unflowered ribbon which used to be applied 
to the same purposes. The ribbon or gota of 
Delhi is very often woven by ladies in distressed 
circumstances (said to be about a thousand in 
number) who keep their occupation as secret as 
possible. Gilt ribbon or gota tilai is called dhanak 
when narrow; kindvi when broad; and thappa 
when of medium width and stamped. Silver or 
nuqtai gota is either plain or impressed {thappa) ; 
the former is immensely sought after. The kindri 
of Delhi is 5 or 6 ungals wide. Palla is a broad 
kind of thappa, lochka is gota two ungals wide, and 
anchla (generally used for putting on dopattas) is 
gota which is more than two ungah wide ; khingri is 
a wavy form of gota and in gokhru (or hdnh) the de- 
sign is castellated. Kindri and gota are often 
edged with cotton and silk thread {asdra or pam) 
or with kaldhdtun (gold or silver thread). The 
narrower forms of Delhi lace are used for trim- 
ming men's angurkhds or coats ; the broader forms 
are employed on skull caps, which cost 8 to 12 
rupees a piece. In Dera-Ismail-Khan the 
Peshdwar skull caps have a far larger sale than 
the Delhi ones. It may be noted that it is often 
customary for the ^m^n/arosA or seller of ribbon 
to make advances of money to the kandlakash for 
the carrying out of orders for wire. The patdli 
is a man who works gold and silver thread into 
silk azdrbands (drawers-strings), chaprdsis* badges, 
lace for uniform, and the like : he is said to make 
Rs. 1-8 a day by his trade. The eardojs or karchoh 
works gold or silver wire on cloth, and the Udka- 
hand works them into girdles. There is some 
small local manufacture of lace and thread in the 
Jullundur District and some ribbon lace and 
thread at Hoshidrpur, Garhshankar and Dastlya 
in the Hoshi&rpur District, and some dori or haitiin 
ribbon is made at Sidlkot and Pasr(ir ; but such 
work is generally confined to large centres. 

346. Mirzapur^Customs of the Dharkar 
Tribe.-— (Continued from para. 279). After this 
the bride's father invites all the members of the 
procession to the feast. The bridegroom's party 
come to the bride's house with music. The 
bride's father gives the bridegroom four annas 
as a reward for eating rice with him. This is 



known as hhat khildi. During this time the 
women of the bride's family use abusive lang* 
uage to the bridegroom. Next day the bride- 
groom has to eat rice and pulse (khicJiari) at th^ 
bride's house : for this he gets four annas. After 
this the clansmen are again fed and given spirits. 
Next day the procession goes home. As the 
procession starts, the bride's father sends four 
annas to the bridegroom's father. At this time 
the bride does not usually go with her husband, 
but waits for the gauna. This takes place in ao 
odd year - 3rd, 5th or 7th after the marriage. 
The same ceremonies take place as at the 
wedding. The bridegroom's father fixes a lucky 
time and sends the bride Re. i and some red 
lead. It is etiquette for the girl's father not to 
agree at once to fix the day for the bride to 
go to her husband's house. After the gauna is 
over the bride stays four or five days with the 
husband and goes home again and stays there 
four or five months. After this the bridegroom 
or his father goes and fetches her. Widow mar- 
riage is allowed : if her younger brother-in-law 
takes her over, both are put out of caste—the 
phrase used is tdt hi bdhar kar dSti hain — they put 
them outside the mat. When he can collect 
the money for a feast he goes to the clansmen 
and begs forgiveness. The usual fee he has to 
pay is Rs. 8 for feeding the clansmen. When he 
pays in the money the clansmen assemble at his 
house and buy materials for a feast out of the 
fine imposed on the woman's lover. But if the 
elder brother-in-law take over his widowed sister- 
in-law he cannot be admitted into that mat {tdt). 
But he can go to another tdt and get admitted 
then at a higher rate, usually about Rs. 25. If 
a widow goes to live with another clansman, he 
too has to pay for re-admission at a cost usually 
of Rs. 12 : but the brotherhood can let him off 
the fine if they so wish. If a married woman is 
detected in an intrigue she is at once put out of 
her tdt. If her husband prefers to keep her on 
he has to give a feast : if he does not care to 
keep her and her paramour is a clansman she 
is made over to him : but he has to pay the 
admission fee. The usual cost is Rs. 10. If ao 
unmarried girl is caught in an intrigue with a 
clansman she is put out of the tdt : her lover 
has to pay a fine, and the girl being made over 
to him, both are restored to caste. He can then 
go through the regular marriage ceremony with 
her, but it is not obligatory.— W. Crooks. 
(To be continued.) 

347. Marriage by consent- Stone Pillars. 
— At Baghera stands a stone pillar or monolith 
which the people say is very old, and in by-gone 
days all marriage contracts were made by it 
without any further ceremonies except as a 
matter of choice.'-Archaological Reports^ Vol Vh 
p. 143. 
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348. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — Cus- 
toms of the Kahars.— (Continued from para. 344). 
When the bridegroom arrives at the janwdnsa, 
cakes (Idra) and cooked rice are sent by some 
of the bride's clansmen for his entertainment. 
When the lucky hour comes for the marriage 
the boy is taken to the nuptial-shed and the 
barber's wife brings in the bride. She ties the 
clothes of the two together, while the Brihman 
recites the Sumangali verses. They have then 
to walk round five times. The bride's sister 
then brings some red lead. First, the Brihman 
offers up some to Gauri and Ganesa, and then 
a cloth is spread over the pair and the bride- 
groom smears five pinches of red lead on the 
parting of the bride's hair. Then the barber's 
"wife takes them both into a separate room known 
as kohabar, and there takes off the bridegroom's 
nuptial crown. Then his sister-in-law puts up 
a pestle in the room and says to the bridegroom : — 
" This is your family-god {kuldeo) : worship it." 
If the boy is sharp, knowing this to be meant for 
chaff, he knocks it down with his foot. Then 
the boy rejoins his party and there is a feast. 
Next day the procession returns. The bride's 
father gives the bridegroom some rice, turmeric, 
dab grass, and a four-anna or eight-anna piece. 
The bride, as a rule, goes home with her hus- 
band. When the procession reaches home some 
molasses, pepper and water known as mirchwdn^ 
are mixed together and poured on the ground. 
If the bride is brought and married to save 
expense at the bridegroom's house, the officiating 
Brahman gets 10 annas. If the procession goes 
to the girl's house and she is married there, his 
fee is Rs. 1-4. When a man is dying, four of the 
clansmen lay him on the ground. The body is 
conveyed to the cremation ground with cries of 
Ram ! Ram sat ! They halt midway, and the rest 
of the ceremonies are according to the normal 
Hindi! custom. If any one wishes to assemble 
the Panchdyat he has to deposit Re. i for liquor 
and tobacco, and then the Chaudhari assembles 
the members. One of the members is appointed 
watchman (pahriddr) to carry out the orders of 
the Panch, and his remuneration is one cup of 
liquor more than any one else. The usual fine 
for tribal offences is Re. i-i or Rs. 2, and this is 
spent in entertaining the brethren. — Bhan Pratdp 
Tiwdri: Chunar, 

349. Spiti — Polyandry — Marriage Cus- 
toms. — In Spiti polyandry is not recognised, as 
only the elder brother marries and the younger 
ones become monks : but there is not the least 
aversion to the idea of two brothers cohabiting 
with the same woman, and I believe it often 
happens in an unrecognized way, particularly 
among the landless classes, who send no sons 
into the monasteries. I heard in Spiti that when 
the bridegroom's party goes to bring the bride 



from her father's house, they are met by a party 
of the bride's friends and relations who stop the 
path : hereupon a sham-fight of a very roug;h 
description ensues, in which the bridegroom and 
his friends, before they are allowed to pass, are 
well drubbed with good thick switches. In 
Spiti, if a man wishes to divorce his wife without 
her consent he must give her all she brought 
with her, and a field or two besides by way of 
maintenance : and, on the other hand, if a wife 
insists on leaving her husband, she cannot be 
prevented from so doing : but if no fault on the 
husband's side is proved, he can retain her 
jewels : he can do so also if she elopes with 
another man, and in addition, he can recover 
something from the co-respondent by way of 
damages and fine. There is a regular ceremony 
of divorce which is sometimes used when both 
parties consent. Husband and wife hold the 
ends of a thread, repeating meanwhile — *• One 
father and mother gave, another father and 
mother took away: as it was not our fate to 
agree, we separate with mutual good will." The 
thread is then severed by applying a light to the 
middle. After a divorce a woman is at liberty 
to marry whom she pleases : if her parents are 
wealthy they celebrate the second marriage 
much like the first, but with less expense : if 
they are poor a very slight ceremony is used. — 
Settlement Report, p, 204. 

350. Mirzapur — The Dharkar Tribe. — 

(Continued from para. 346). When a child is 
born the relations and nearer clansmen are 
feasted on the 12th day (barahi). Then a Brdh- 
man is asked if the child was born at a lucky 
time, and if this is so he gets an anna. If the 
child happen to be born in the M(j1 asterism, the 
asterism is worshipped on the 27th day, and 
during this time the father must not see the child 
or hear its voice. The way Mul is worshipped is, 
that earth is brought from twenty-seven bathing- 
places (ghdt) mixed in water, and poured into a 
vessel with twenty-seven holes in it. Through 
this the water is allowed to drop over father, 
mother and child, and the clansmen are fed, 
while a Brihman gets a present. There is 
no prejudice against touching a woman during 
her menses. She cooks and does the usual 
home work. Corpses are cremated north of the 
village. Next day milk is poured over the pyre, 
and the persons who joined in the cremation 
are fed on milk and boiled rice at the dead 
person's house. This is called the dudh mui. 
They put the ashes in a clean earthen pot, and 
when an opportunity offers, send it to be thrown 
into the Ganges. If a woman dies during 
the period of impurity in childbirth she too 
is cremated. They take the corpse to the burn- 
ing place and there try to " wake her spirit" 
(rdhjdgti hain)^ and the tribal gods are the Panch- 
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on Pir and Dulha Deo. No image is made of 
the Pdnchon Pir. A Dafali comes on a Wednes- 
day every third year and dees the service. For 
this he gets an anna and a scr of flour. To Dulha 
Deo a black goat and a large and small loin 
cloth (d)wti, langot). The worship is done by one 
of the family and the wife: no stranger is 
admitted. The worship is conducted in absolute 
silence : if any one interrupt the service it is 
not accepted. — W. Crooke, 

351. Khonds — War Customs. — All the 
Khonds are from their earliest years trained to 
the profession of arms. Their weapons consist 
of the sling, the bow and arrow, and an axe with 
a blade very curiously curved and a light, long 
handle, that is defended by brass plates and 
wire. No shields are used. They generally 
prepare for hostilities by sundry propitiatory 
ofterings to the god of war. They adorn them- 
selves for battle like most rude nations as for a 
feast. They carefully trim their hair, plaiting in 
a flat circle on the right side of the head, where 
it is fastened with an iron pin and adorned with 
peacock's feathers and cock's tail plumes, and 
bound with a thread of scarlet cloth. From the 
neck to the loins the combatants are often pro 
tected by skins— cloth being wound round their 
legs down to the heel, but the arms quite bare. 
They advance with blowing of horns and beat- 
ing of gongs. The women follow behind carry- 
ing pots of water and food for refreshments : and 
the old men, who are past taking an active share 
in the strife, accompany for the sake of 
giving advice and encouragement. The priest, 
who in no case bears arms, gives the signal to 
engage by flourishing an axe in the air and 
shouting defiance. They often commence with 
slinging showers of stones handed by the women. 
When they approach nearer, arrows are thrown 
in flights. At length single combats spring up 
betwixt individuals: and when the first man 
falls, all rush to dip their axes in his blood, and 
hack his body in pieces. Of the wounded many 
die from their entire ignorance of the simplest 
healing processes. The right hands of all who 
are slain are cut of!, heaped in the rear beside 
the women, and afterwards hung up on the trees 
of the villages. The dead are carried away and 
burnt on funeral piles. — Calcutta Review^ Vol. 7, 
p. 48, sq. 

352, Mirzapur— The Customs of the Kori 
Tribe. — They know of only two sub-divisions — 
Kotdr and KUnrel. The fathers on both sides go 
and inspect the boy and girl, and when they 
agree the betrothal is carried out. After this 
the boy's father sends the lagan to the bride's 
house. This consists of two sers of molasses 
{gut) and a loin cloth. This is carried by the 
bridegroom's father accompanied by some of his 



clansmen. When they are going away they 
receive cash, cattle, &c., as far as the bride's 
father can afford to give. On that day the Brih- 
man is called, and the marriage date is fixed in 
presence of both the fathers. On the day of 
the sil some cakes and rice are cooked, and some 
is placed in five leaf platters in the name of the 
Pdnchon Pir, and five marks with red lead arc 
made on the wall of the room, which is after- 
wards used as the kohabar. Five men take these 
five platters, and after sprinkling a little on the 
wall of the kohabar, consume the contents. Next 
day is known as the ntain, and on this day 
the bridegroom's procession arrives. When the 
procession arrives the marrfage-shed (mdro) is 
erected. The bride and bridegroom are seated 
inside and the marriage goes on. Their clothes 
are knotted, and they are made to walk seven 
times round the shed, while a Br&hman reads 
texts. When the bridegroom's procession arrives, 
there is the dudrchdr ceremony. The girl's father 
brings some ground rice and curds in a tray 
and marks with it the forehead of the bride- 
groom. They usually entertain the procession 
for two days. If they are poor the girl is sent off 
on the day of the wedding with her husband. 
As she is being sent off the dowry, consisting of 
cattle, vessels, clothes, &c., is presented to the 
father of the bridegroom. 

Their sub-divisions are exogamous. When a 
boy is born the women sing the Sohar song for six 
days, and a chamirin comes and cuts the cord and 
buries it in a corner of the room in which the 
delivery took place, and lights a fire over it for 
twelve days. The chamdrin attends for six days, 
and on the sixth day the Brihman fixes a lucky 
time for the woman to bathe. That evening the 
barber's wife (naun) comes, and she stays till the 
i2th day. During this time she anoints the 
mother and child with oil and bathes her. On 
the 1 2th day if the master of the house is well 
off the clansmen are entertained. They do not 
feed Brihmans on such occasions : they merely 
give a Brahman an anna and some grain for 
fixing the auspicious moments. All this is done 
when a girl is born except that the Sohar is not 
sung. 

The third day after cremation the ashes are 
thrown into a stream and the bones (phUl) col- 
lected to be sent to the Ganges. The person 
who fired the pyre is impure for 11 days. During 
that time he touches no one and cooks for 
himself, sleeps on the ground, not on a bed, and 
bathes daily and pours water on a pipal tree. 
On the 1 2th day the clansmen shave and bathe. 
A Br&hman ofiers pindas. A tribal feast follows. 

A widow is married by sagdi : her husband's 
younger brother has the first claim to her. If be 
takes her he has to give no tribal contribution 
(hojh), which is the case with a stranger. Their 
deities are the P4nchon Ph.— Abdul RaMd. 
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353. Montgomery —Some agricultural proverbs.— 
Wassi Phd^n te Chetr, 
Ann na mewi gkar na mewi Khetr, 
If it rains in Phagun and Chetr, neither the house nor 
the field will contain the grain. 
Asu mdh girdU, 
Dihin dhwl>&n, r&tin pdli, 
Asu is a dewy month, sunshine by day, chills at night. 
Wassd Pokin mdhiny 
Konu akhi meri jami ndhin. 
If it rains in Poh and Mah who will say my crop has 
not come up ? 

Pdld gayd singdlidn chdrhdi PMgun. Mdh. 
Turidn bkijhulidn sattldn chdrJuie Pkdgun, Mdh, 
The cold weather went for horned cattle at the com- 
mencement of Phagun : horses, too, cast off their cover- 
ings at the commencement of Phagun. 
Dakkhan tneli^ purd wasdwi : 
Dhdwi wasdian nun wunjdwi. 
The south wind collects the clouds, the east wind 
causes them to rain ; and the west wind disperses them 
when raining. 

Nit ghuU purd, oh bU buriU burd. 

If the east wind always were to below it would be 
exceedingly bad.— ^. E, Purser, Settlement Report, 
A 104. 

354. A Song on the change in the Times.— 
Sacha ke bolwaiyan ko darbdr bich chdh nahin : 
Jhxhtha ke bolwaiyan darbdr bich ard hain. 
Sarddran ki sir par sdbit pagri nahin hai, 
Bdsdr kJ badmdsh mandil bdndh khari hain, 
Ghord kd charhaiyan ki chhappar par phusa nahin: 
Ghds ke kataiydn ke dudrd ghor bandhi hain. 
Talwdr ke chaluryan kd hdth men talwdr nahin : 
lanma kdpdji talwdr bdndhd khard hain. 

Those who tell the truth are not loved in Courts ; those 
who tell lies boldly stand there. Gentlemen have not a 
turban to wear : the rogues of the market wear shawl 
turbans. Those who rode on horses have not straw to 
roof their huts : those who used to cut grass have horses 
tied at their doors. Those who used to wield the sword 
have no sword to carry. Rascals from their birth stand 
sword in hand. 



355- Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— An agricultural 
proverb. — 

Thoraijotai, bahut mahiyawai, unchh kai buadhdi 

bdri, 
line par joun na upjai to dai Bhdtt kdgdri. 

Fields should be tilled little, but should be levelled 
several times, and their margins should be properly made, 
so that the manure may not go out of them. If, after so 
much labour, nothing grows Bhatt should be cursed. — 
Krishna Prasada, 



356. Tarkari.— Mr. V. Smith expressed his surprise, 
ma recent issue of the Notes & Queries, at the use 
of the word tarkari for beef. Tarkari is very commonly 
used for meat. Hence the strict vegetarians— for 
instance, Chaubes of Mathurd — object to the use of the 
word /^^an* for vegetables and use the word sdg,^ 
Kunwar Jwdld Prasdd. 



357. A Song of Advice sung by a Mirzapur Bhat.— 

Giydni hud chdho to gumdn hu ko dtir karo : 

Dhiydnt hud chdho to dharm ko barhdo rd! 

Jiwan ko chdho tojiwan ko raksha karo, 

Jati hud chdho to indri bds Ido rd! 

Adchajo chdho to Raghundth dgd ndchd rd / 

Gdwd jo chdho to Govindgungdo rd ! 

Bhdgdjo chdho to bhdgd burdkdmon sd. 

Awajo chdho to Raghundth Saran do rdf 
If you wish to be intelligrent, give up pride : if you 
wish to be religious, increase religious merit : if you wish 
to live long, protect the lives of others : if you wish to 
be an ascetic, bring your senses under control : if you 
wish to dance, dance before Raghundth (Rdma) : if you 
wish to smg, sing the praises of Govind : if you wish to 
fly, fly from vicious acts : if you wish to come, come 
under the protection of Raghunith ! 

358 Hoshyarpur- Rural Proverbs,— 

Batin bhonin na bahidn. 

Usher na chhandridn, 

Bali budh na sikhian^ 

Ttnen khul gaian. 
Not to plough when the land is moist ; not to take 
cattle out to graze eariy in the morning ; not to teach 
children when young— all three are so much loss. 

/e hal di wdhi dwd rds, 

Chdrd bed karakan pds. 
If you only know how to plough properly, you have 
obtained the four Vedas. 

Poh di kheti chitran da kdl, 

Budhd da put lokon da gawdl. 
Sowing in Poh (Piis) is useless trouble to the thighs : 
an old man's son becomes the herd-boy of others. 

Jat ]d Sawdn hal chhadd, 

O apnd dp godun nH; 

Budha hokd bydh karhwd, 

Ddrhi phul pudon nii. 
If a Jat ceases plouerhing in Sawfin he ruins himself: 
if a man marries when old he puts his beard on the fire. 

Chafio Chait gkana, 

Kanak ghani Baisdkh : 

Istri ghani tadjdniyd 

/ad mundd howd dhdk. 

Gram is best if thick in Chait : wheat is best if thick 
in Baisdkh. Consider that woman the best who has a 
son on her hip (referring to the ordinary way of carrying 
chxXdixtn).— Settlement Report, p. 200. 

359. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— A Village Love- 
song— 

Kangdn mord kar sd karaki ^ayeo rd: 

Saiydn nir mohiya gahal mori bahiyan ! 

Main sakuchat hon Idj hd mard, mori choli dinhon 
maskdi. 

Jdnd na daihon, rasiya joban kamar mori patari 
lachkdgairi! 

Kahat Duldri Dds -Sunu piydplydrdf 

Tu to bard be pir, kharaki gai sari, 

Gail men ughdri / 

Hamdro jtyd tum sd kharaki gai rdf 
When my sweetheart seized my hands my bracelet 
broke and pierced my wrist. I hesitated through shame, 
but he has torn my boddice. I will not allow you to 
go. You pressed me so cruelly that my slight waist bent. 
Says Duldri Das- "Listen sweetheart ! It was cruel of 
you to pull my shawl on the public road. I have there- 
fore withdrawn my heart from thine 1 " 
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360. A Proverb about false but zealous witnesses. — 
" Ndo ndo do bddl dwen^ iairat dwen sdkhi^ 
The two parties cross the river on a boat, but the 
witnesses in their haste swim across it : of the Persian 
proverb—" muddai sust, gavdh chust " — Kunwar Jwdld 
Prasdd, 

361. The Soog of a Contented Spirit. — 

Badndmi na sahana, nikal chalna, 

Kotha, atari merikdm na aihaij 

Tiiti maraiyd gujar karnd : 

Shdl dushdla moH kdm na dihai : 

Phathi kamarlyd gujar karnd, 

Sejd supeti meri kdm na dlhai^ 

KhaiiyawA gujar karnd, 
I cannot bear disgrace : let me come out. I want no 
house with terraced roof or two stories : let me pass my 
days in a ruined hut. No shawl or double sheet is of 
use to me. I am contented in my torn blanket. No soft 
laid couch is of use to me. I prefer my broken 
cot. 

36a. Oya— Corruption of Names.— There is a village 
known as Wdrisaliganj or Worseleyganj, which is said 
by some to have been named after and founded by a 
Mr. Worselcy, a former Deputy Magistrate of Nawida. 
Really it was founded by one Waris Ali KhAn, a member 
of the family of the well-known Kamddr Khdn.— 6\ A, 
Grierson, 



363. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P — A Love-song.— 

Samujha, bujha, man sock piyd ki: 
Ashikh hona to sona kya haif 
Jen indrin men bkHkh lagat hai, 

Siikha, rdkhay salona, kya hoi f 
Jon ankhiyan me nind lagat ghanere^ 

Tosaky takiydy bichhaund kya haif 
Jon nagari men day a dkartn ndhin 

Oh nagari men rahna kya hai f 

Think and meditate on your sweetheart in your mind. 
When once you fall in love what care you for sleep ? 
When you are hungry, what matters it whether the food 
is dry or coarse or spicy? When your eyes arc heavy 
with sleep, what need you mattress, pillow or bedding ? 
What is the good of staying in a land where there is no 
justice or fellow-feeling ? 



364. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P — A Rural Verse.— 
Bin pati bahu pati bdl pati canth pareh ko desk, 
Sampat ko kdjhankhat ho patt ko barho andesh. 
It is difficult for one to save his honor and riches in a 
country where there is no ruler, or where there are 
several rulers, or where the ruler is a minor or ignorant 
on^.^ Krishna Prasada, 



NUMISMATICS* 

365. Mr. C. J. Rodgers, in his four papers entitled 
** Coins Supplementary to Mr. Thomas's * Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi,*" has made extensive and 
valuable contributions to knowledge, but unfortunately 



in an undij^ested form. He has never carried out the 
intention which he once announced, of re-arranging and 
re-publishing these papers. Mr. Thomas's erudite work 
is itself so confused that the study of the so-called Path;in 
series is a troublesome business. Mr. Rodgers's papers 
also describe many coins of the Bull and Horseman type. 

The mediaeval Hindii coinage, other than that of the 
Bull and Horseman type, which forms my seventh class, 
comprises many types and varieties, but is of less general 
interest than the classes already noticed. The principal 
discovery concerning this class, which has taken plare 
during the period with which this report is concerned, is 
that made by Dr. Hultzsch, that the well-known and 
abundant Adi Varaha coinage was struck by the kimj 
Bhojadeva of Kanauj, who was reigning in the years A.D. 
862 to 382. This prince assumed the biruda or title of 
Adi Varaha. The Adi Varatia drammas are mentioned 
in the long Sujadoni inscription edited by Dr. Kielhom. 
This record contains a very curious enumeration of 
different kinds of drammas and other coins, which 
deserves critical examination from the numismatic point 
of view 

Dr Hoemle has enlarged the small series of the ex- 
cessively rare Chandella coinage by publishing an un- 
doubted specimen from the mint of Paramarddi Deva, 
the Parmal of tradition, and another coin the legend of 
which is imperfect. The name is either V£ra Varmma 
or Bdla Varmma. Both names occur in the Chandella 
genealogy. 

The eighth class, the coinage of the Sdrf and Mughal 
dynasties, extending from the accession of Babar in A.D. 
1526 to the Mutiny in A.D. 1857, is the most extensive of 
all. The variety of coins is, indeed, so enormous that 
they afford a subject practically inexhaustible. It has 
not yet been treated comprehensively. Some years ago 
Mr. R S. Poole promised to undertake a catalogue of 
the coins of the House of Bdbar in the British Museum, 
but the work has not yet, I believe, appeared. 

Messrs. Rodgers and Hoemle have been the principal 
workers in this field during the past few years, and 
between them have produced a tolerably complete 
account of the coinage of Sher Shah and the other Suri 
princes. 

A paper by Mr. Rodgers on " Rare Copper Coins of 
Akbar " contains some brief but important observations 
on the value of the ddm, which should help to settle the 
vexed question of the real amount of Akbar's revenue. 
Mr. Keene has discussed this question in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and shown that the estimate 
formed by Thomas was mistaken and extravagant 

Mr. Oliver has given an account of copper coins of 
Akbar, which should be read in connection with the 
articles by Mr. Rodgers. 

Two papers by Mr. Rodgers deal with Ae curious 
rhyming couplets on the coins of several of the Mughal 
emperors. The use of these couplets seems to have 
been introduced by Jahangfr towards the close of Akbar's 
reign. It was discontinued by Shihjahin, but revived by 
Aurangzeb and continued by his successors. 

My ninth class is an extremely heterogeneous one. 
For convenience I have lumped together a number of 
Nepalese, provincial and miscellaneous, including Indo- 
European, coinages. 

The coins of Amsuvarman, King of Nep61 (circ. A.P* 
637-651), and other kings of that country, published by 
Dr. Hoemle and myself, are interesting, and in part new* 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

366. Mirzapur— A Song of Rama,— 

Dolai Idgin, Rdma dolai Idgin : 
Ek madhurt beUiyd, dolai Idgin,^ 
Chimi kdiyd sejd bickkdyin^ 
Rdma ho sutai Idgin, 
Rdma ek madhuri bciliyd dolai Idgind, 

Rama is now able to walk ! R&ma is now able 
to walk ! His body resembles the tender jasmine 
in movement i I pick the blossoms and spread 
them for his couch ! R^ma sleeps on them and 
moves like the tender jasmine.— W. Crooke. 



367. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Pir. — (Continued from para. 306). —The 
legion of children had now fulfilled its purpose. 
Gbizi Miydn returned with them to the jungle, 
where he had first enrolled them. On the march 
it so happened that there was no water for wash- 
ing down LilH ; but a brief prayer from the hero 
soon called down a shower from the cloudless 
heavens. On arriving near ttie village, Ghdzi 
Hiy^Q, invoking the assistance of the Prophet, 



sounded the drum mdrfr, and, in a twinkling, 
each trooper, transformed again into a village 
urchin, was capering round on the green sward 
to the music, using his faggot as a cock-horse. 

Ghkzi Miydn returned in triumph to bis king- 
dom at Garhganjan. His childish frolics were 
over. He addressed himself to the serious busi- 
ness of government. His Court reception (darbdr)^ 
renowned for its splendour, was attended as 
follows : — 



^.—Mortals. 




(I). 


Captains of the Saintly Guards 
lams) 


(shiUibah- 
... 


70 


U). 


Captains of other forces (siUrs) 


... 


72 


(3). 


Prophets ipaighambars) 


... 


180,000 


^.—Immortals. 




(4). 


Archangels isarddrs) 


••* 


81 


(5). 


Angels (farishtas) ... 


... 


125,000 
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The chief officers of his household were as 
follows : — 



Name. 



Kdation to 
Ghdzi Miyio. 



Bahlam AH 
asSubhin. 

Ajab, SiXii, 



Sikandar Al- 
ias, Savyid. 
B ir a h n £ 
Pir. 

Muhammad 
Ghori. 



Father's bro- 
ther's son. 

Sister's son. 



Father's bro- 
ther's son. 



None 



Oflfice. 



Commander of 
Shdbbahlams. 

Commander of 
Sdldrs. 



Religious Pre- 
ceptor. 



Standard-beat 
er. 



Special distinc- 
tion. 



To carry the 
sword balakh. 

To carry the 
royal poignard 
(kaidr). 

To appear stark 
naked {bitahnd) 

and drunken with 
hemp (bhang). 

To carry the flag- 
ged trident 
{sdng). 



Aided by these followers, Ghdzt Miy^n carried 
the banners of the Faithful through the furthest 
regions of Hindiistdn. His crowning triumph 
was complete when he levelled the gilded cupola 
(guraj), which the Rija of Surdaipura had 
erected, saying :— «* Verily I will not bend the knee 
until this cupola shall be humbled to the dust."— 
R. Gfcevm. 

(To be continued.) 



368. Khonds— Tiger Worship, — A moss- 
grown rock on the hill of Koladah, in G(imsar, 
which bore a rude natural resemblance to a man 
seated on a tiger, had been from the remotest 
antiquity an object of superstitious veneration. 
The father of the late R&ja of Gtimsar, in compli- 
ment to the Jakso tribe, whose former territory 
included Koladah, built a temple near the spot, 
and placed within it the image of a man and 
tiger, of the best Hind6 workmanship. The 
gaudy idol remained entirely unnoticed, while 
the Khonds continued to regard the rude, natural 
image with unabated reverence. In the year 
181 5, however, when a British force took posses- 
sion of Koladah, a party of sepoys chanced to 
bivouac in the temple. Their camp fire was 
allowed to scorch the idol : and a Musalm&n con- 
temptuously pricked the nose of the tiger with his 
bayonet. Blood, say the Khonds, flowed from the 
wound, and a pestilence wasted the English camp, 
which proved that their divinity had transferred 
his presence from his ancient hill to his new 
HindO shrine. Since then the tiger rock has 
ceased to be in any degree an object of religious 
regard, though it would seem that for the present 
his worshippers have declined to follow him to 
his new abode.— Ca^/am Macpherson's Report quoted 
in Calcutta Review, Vol, F, p. 57. 



369. Garhwal— Athwar— Devi Worship.— 
The Brihmans choose an auspicious day for offer- 
ing sacrifice to Devi. They prepare themselves 
for the coming festival a month before. They 
dance, they sing, representing themselves as the 
Pandas for a certain period of time. The Br4h- 
mans make a circle of flour and fill it with 
different sorts of colours, and read their charms 
and spells. They make a male buffalo go round 
the circle seven times, and all persons throw 
some purified rice and oats over it. After the 
chief man of the village strikes a sword on its 
back very slowly to cause it to run, the people 
run after it with their swords and kill it. This 
festival is called athwar , i, e., they kill seven goats 
and a male buffalo, which being added makes 
eight. — AztJS'Ud'din Ahmad. 



370. Kumaun — Bhotiyas — Burial Cere- 
monies — Manes Worship,— (Continued from 
para. 30.) Ou these occasions the heir of the de- 
ceased is expected to entertain the whole of his 
kindred, and is commonly impoverished by the 
prodigality of the expense incurred. A number 
of goats and yaks, according to his means, are 
sacrificed at the pile : of the latter animals one is 
selected for the particular service of the deceased, 
and is previously led about with many ceremon- 
ies, adorned with flowers, and laden with cloth, 
sugar, spice and such articles. Precedence in 
the sacrifice is also given to it, and the decapita- 
tion is performed by the son-in-law or some other 
near relation to the deceased. 

[Is this a survival of descent in the female line P—Ed.] 

In the selection of this yak, the departed 
spirit is appealed to, and its choice is supposed to 
be indicated in theanimal which is the first to shake 
its tail, when the stall is inspected by the heir. The 
Bhotiyas universally profess extreme veneration 
for the manes of their forefathers ; small monu- 
ments to their memory are numerous in the vici- 
nity of villages, generally on the summit of some 
height. Distinguished individuals are further 
honoured by images of silver or stone, and by the 
annual celebration of festivals, on days dedicated 
to the purpose, when the image is carried in pro- 
cession round the village, and receives offerings 
and worship. Among the Darma Bhotiyas when 
an individual dies, absent from his native 
village, a clue of worsted is conducted to it from 
the spot where death occurs. In families of con- 
sideration the thread is extended unbroken 
throughout ; by the poorer classes it is only laid 
in cases of considerable distance along difficult 
parts of the road : the object of this superstition 
is to enable the departed soul to join the spirits 
of his ancestors.— G. W. Traill : Statistical Sktifh 
of the Bhotiya Mahals of Kumaun, p, 86, 
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371. Sir G. Birdwood as a Local Deity.— 
"My children, while 1 was living in Bombay, all 
happened to be boys, and the rapidity with which 
I laid out the Victoria Gardens having also 
made a great local impression, I suddenly found 
myself an object of natural worship among the 
humbler classes of women in the neighbourhood 
who desired to have sons born to them. Every 
morning as I came out of the house I found the 
porch surrounded by these simple souls, to the 
number of at least three or four hundred ; and as 
I walked on giving the orders for the day to the 
hathdfi or manager of the garden, they would 
press forward and lay their ofierings at my feet, 
all of them being ** fascina '* of various kinds. 
Many would give but the leaf of the mango, or 
the tagara (Tabornamontana coronata)^ or of the bel 
{/Egle marmelos)^ or of the Cratava religiosa. But 
the most common oflfering was the bud of the 
Rose Edward, often set up in a little silver cradle, 
one of which I still possess, and sometimes 
imitated in silver filigrain. I, on my part, always 
fell in sympathetically with their mute prayers, 
promising boys to all, who, as good wives and 
mothers, might deserve them. And when the boys 
came, as they did in due proportion, I always had 
baskets of fruit of every kind sent me, — plantains, 
oranges, cocoanuts, mangoes, &c., according to 
their season. But presently it began to appear 
that some of my gardeners were receiving money 
for my progenitive blessings, and I was obliged 
gradually to put an end to it.^oumal of Indian 
Art, IV, No. s6, p. 27. 

372. Afghanistan— Sacred Fish.— " On my 
way to the fort of Aziz Khdn, the Haz&ra mana- 
ger of the district for Dost Muhammad, I passed 
a small pond, filled by a stream from a holy 
spring which was so full of trout as to bafiBe des- 
cription or credibility. They were held sacred 
and were exceedingly tame. On the 21st March 
to a day, according to a report of the people, the 
fish desert the pond for the rivulet that waters 
the valley. It is then lawful to catch them." — 
Moorcroft Travels, Vol. II, p, 38a. 

373. Delhi 'Human Sacrifice. ~ Notwith* 
standing the efiorts of the police to allay the 
excitement at Delhi, consequent on the rumour 
that the Government had appointed secret agents 
to kidnap some boys who were to be sacrificed 
in connection with the water-works scheme, the 
feeling of unrest is still very great among the 
ignorant poor at Delhi, who cannot be persuaded 
that there is nothing in the rumour. A corres- 
pondent writes to the Lahore paper : — Since last 
I wrote, the situation seems to have become 
somewhat serious. Some sepoys of the 36th 
Sikhs, who found themselves in the Teliwara 
^quarter, were suddenly set upon by a number of 
people residing in the neighbourhood, who bus- 



pected the sepoys of being •* Government agents," 
and severely beaten, two of the sepoys having 
got away with broken heads. Almost simultane- 
ously, a police constable, who was also taken 
for an "agent," was murderously assaulted in 
another quarter of the city, and was obliged 
to take to his heels. A day later a respectable 
up-country tradesman, who was at Delhi on 
business, and whose foreign appearance seems 
to have roused the suspicions of some anxious 
parents with whom he happened to come in 
contact, was violently assaulted and barely 
escaped with his life. A number of people con- 
cerned in these assaults have been taken up and 
are being dealt with as rioters; but, from all 
accounts, the excitement would still seem to be 
very great. 

374. European Lady's Tomb Worshipped. 
—At Murmdri, 50 miles east of Nagpur, is the tomb 
of an English lady, whose husband is said to have 
been Officer in charge of the road. It is known 
as •« tomb " (^a^r) or ** shtine'' (dewal). It was 
smeared with the red colour called roU, made from 
turmeric and lime, the same which the women put 
on their foreheads. Cocoanuts also are o£fered 
chiefly by Telis, who hope for an increased pro- 
duce from their fields. The inscription shows 
that the lady was the wife of Major Claye Watson, 
who died aged 26, leaving four infant children. 
The date is either 1831 or 1851.-— Cunningham : 
Archaological Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 2. 

375. A Manifestation of Mahadeo.— A few 
days ago a faqir took his seat under a pfpal tree 
to the south of the Calcutta High Court, and 
gave out that he had dreamed that Mahadeo had 
manifested himself in that tree. In proof of 
what he alleged, the faqfr pointed to a very rude 
figure of a Hindli god formed of the gnarled 
roots and part of the stem of the tree. The 
announcement has been received by the illiterate 
people in good faith, and hundreds are to be 
seen daily offering fruit and flowers to this new 
incarnation. 

376. Kumaun — The Religion of the 
Bhotiyas— Divination. — The religion of the 
Bhotiyas has been naturally influenced by their 
peculiar situation and pursuits subjected to a 
government which, as regarded the infringement 
of its religious tenets, was ever intolerant. The 
Bhotiyas have been compelled to conform with 
the Hind6 prejudices: continued intercourse 
with the latter sect has also led to a gradual adop* 
tion of many of its superstitions, while the an- 
nual communications maintained with Tibet have 
served to keep alive the belief of their fore- 
fathers. The Bhotiyas may now be regarded as 
Pantheists, paying equal adoration at every 
temple, whether erected by the followers of 
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Brdhma, of Buddha, or of the Lima. The only 
temples in Bhot are small rude buildings, erected 
^ith loose stones, merely sufficient to shelter the 
idol. The Bhotiyas have no priest of their own 
caste, but avail themselves, according to circum- 
stances, of the services of a Brahman or of a 
Lima. Among the Darma Bhotiyas divination 
is practised : the omens are taken from the reek- 
ing liver of a goat or sheep, sacrificed for the pur- 
pose by ripping up its belly. No undertak- 
ing of importance is commenced without this 
ceremony : when the first augury proves unfavour- 
able, fresh animals are sacrificed, and further in- 
spections made ; the result of the majority of 
omens decides the question. The office of diviner 
appears to be assumed indiscriminately by all 
males of good age : certain previous purifications 
are undergone on each occasion. — G. W, Traill : 
Statistical Report on the Bhotiya Mahals of Kumaun, 
p. 84. 

377. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Spells 
used by Village Exorcisprs. — Guru sat, Guru 
sdyar. Guru tantra mantra ; Guru mandiyc bare bhdg se ; 
Guru sewd na chUki; dn he sekhe, kdl sejufhe, tabahun 
fta chhdre bhal kt bdn ; Sachchild Guru ghant chdrhi 
baithe ham se bhail saydn. Kehar kahen? Guru 
hahen ; Mahddeva, Isar^ Gaura^ Pdrbati^ Sidhi Guru 
he pdnva^ dohdi Guru ke. 

Chandi, Chandi do hundeld mdng sendurd, Tatd 
lohd^ gar he lohdrd handi^ chaure rakte adahan. Baimat 
gun bdn, sanhdr bdn, teiso kdbar charhe kawan bhut 
jidd kariJien jibh charh baithe ; Mohin ke tdke ulata 
phandd, arasi ddl6n, Kehar kahen ? Guru kahen , Guru 
Mahddeva, Isar, Gaura^ Parbati^ Sidhi Guru ke 
pdnvaf dohdi Guru ke. 

BdndhSn dharati bdndhSn aids; bdndhdn chdro 
paovan batds ; bandhon dain^ahdn le sdns ; Hdte 
Guru masdnS chhdi ; bdndJuU bdrin Jalbd rdni; kd 
harinhSn ddin bapuri ; marSn thapari ; khonichd le 
bhut chhipat bdrin — Kekar kdhen ? Guru kahen ; Mahd- 
deva, Isar^ Gaurd, Parbati^ Sidhi Guru he pdnva, dohdi 
Guru ke. 

Guru sat, Guru sdyar, Guru tantra mantra ; Guru 
alhh niranjan ; Guru bind h6m jdp na kijiye. Guru 
sewd na chukiye, bare bhdg se Guru manaiye ; bind 
Guru sdnjh diya na bdriye, 

BUrhi mdtd, Shitald mdtd, Katikd Devi, Jwdld 
MUkhi, Nagar Utdri ke Devi; Hinguldj Devi, 
Vindhyachal Devi, Bansuld Dhar Devi, Phut Mati 
Devi, Angdr Mati, Singdr Mati; Kedati Devi, 
Masuriyd Devi, Tanguniyd Devi, Ketdr he Devi, 
A mild ke Bhawani; Auraiyd Devi, Rakti Bhawdni, 
Bhaunri Bhawani. Sab devin kejdhdr. He Mdtd tu 
lagi sahai ; dohai mahardni ke. 

Translation. 
True preceptor, preceptor of magic, preceptor of 
spells and charms. Auspiciously we invoke the 
preceptor. Do not fail to serve the preceptor^ 



Though advised of others, and in fear of death, 
we should not fail to serve our preceptor (which) 
is good behaviour. Well-thinking preceptor, 
wiser than I, sits in the throat. Whom shall 
we call preceptor ? Mahadeva, Iswar, Gaura, 
Parbati, the holy preceptor's feet. Have mercy 
on me, O preceptor ! 

Come, O Chandi, O Chandi with large ear- 
rings and red lead on the parting of the hair. 
In the heated iron pot wrought by blacksmiths, 
blood stands for rice and water. 

Mounted on twenty-three black and white 
(lions) and equipped with the arrows of wisdom 
and destruction. What ghost will persistently 
sit on my tongue ? I will turn round and snare 
him in my toils. Whom shall we call on ? Call 
on the preceptor, Mahadeva, Iswar, Gaura, 
Parbati, the holy preceptor's feet. Mercy, Q pre- 
ceptor ! 

I bind the earth, I bind the heavens, I bind the 
four winds, I bind the female ghost where she 
breathes (lives). The preceptor is in the market 
and his shadow in the burning ground. The 
Ghost-queen Jalwa is bound. What can she 
poor ghost do ? I shall beat her with slaps. 
She is hidden with ghosts in the part of her 
garment covering the breast. Whom shall we 
call on ? Call on Mahadeva, Iswar, Gaura, 
Parbati, the holy preceptor's feet, Mercy, O pre- 
ceptor ! 

True preceptor, preceptor of magic, preceptor 
of charms and spells, invisible preceptor, precep- 
tor without passions. Without the preceptor we 
should not ofier burnt sacrifices or tell our beads. 
We should not fail in the worship of the pre- 
ceptor. Auspiciously we propitiate the precep- 
tor. Without the preceptor do not light your 
evening lamp. Venerable mother Sitali, Kalik^ 
Devi, Jwald Mukhi, Devi of Nagar Uthari, Hingu- 
laj Devi, Vindhyachal Devi, Bansul^dhar Devi, 
Phdl Mati, Anglr Mati, Singdr Mati, Kedali Devi, 
Masuriyi Devi, Tanguniyi Devi, Ketir ke Devi, 
Amild Bhawini, Auraiyi Devi, Rakti Bhawdni, 
Bhari Bhawdni. I oflfer my respects to all the 
Devis. O mother, cqme to my help. Mercy, 
Mahdrani ! (great princess),— Paik/iV Ram Gharib 
Chaube, 



378. Khon4s— Worship of the Conserva* 
tive principle. — In two districts the *• conserva- 
tive principle" or rather that of the statu quo is 
worshipped on a lofty mountain. The blood of 
victims is annually poured out before an im- 
mense concourse of devotees, whose single as* 
piration is— "May we ever live as did our fore* 
fathers, and may our children Ijve like us.— 
Captain Macpherson's Report, quoted in Calcutta Review^ 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

379. Cock-fighting in Chota Nagpur.— The 
ancient English pastime of cock-fighting is a 
recreation which is in vogue nearly all over Chota 
Nagpur. Kols, Bhumijs, Uraons, and other races, 
young and old, delight in it. On fixed days, and 
at fixed places, they meet for the purpose of see- 
ing their birds fight. Recently I witnessed one 
of these cock-fights. Under a large tamarind 
tree were assembled over a hundred people of all 
ages, with about forty birds on the field ready for 
the fight. Preparatory to the commencement of 
the fight the owners of the difierent birds care- 
fully inspected the birds of other competitors, and 
challenges were made and accepted. After this 
the birds were taken to the spur-men, of whom 
two were present. 

These spur-men play a very important part in 
connection with the fight. They supply the steel 
spurs with which the birds are armed, and which 
they tie to the legs of the birds in consideration 
of getting a leg of the vanquished bird. The two 
men present had each a selection of about thirty 
steel spurs. These spurs are about three inches in 
length, like the blade of a penknife, with a slight 
curve to them. A small steel shaft is fixed trans- 
versely to the blade, and these are bound with 
fine twine by the spur-men on the right legs of the 
birds. While this operation is going on, the 
spur-men repeat certain incantations supposed to 
bring luck to the bird they have been engaged 
on. The spurs belong to the spur-men, who 
alone know how to tie them on the birds, as 
particular care has to be taken to have them tied 
at a certain angle and a certain height. 

As soon as a couple of birds have been matched, 
and have had spurs tied on, a ring is formed by 
the sight-seers and competitors, and the fight 
begins. The keenest interest is shown by all 
concerned ; but, as a rule, the fight does not last 
long, as the deadly spurs soon do their work, and 
many a fine bird is killed at the very onset, or 
turns from its adversary on receiving a cruel 
wound. A lucky kick or a chance thrust of the 
spur turns the scales often in favour of the 
smaller or weaker bird ; but it is wonderful to 
see the persistency with which a fairly^matched 
pair will fight in spite of the terrible wounds they 
receive. As soon as a bird turns from its 
adversary, the fight is considered over, and the 
owner of the victorious bird claims the other, 
which is killed on the spot, the spur-man getting 
a leg for his share. Birds intended for fighting 
are kept apart from others for two and three 
months, and are taken great care of and properly 
^ed. They are brought to the field covered up, 
their superstitious owners considering it an iU- 
omen for any one to set eyes on them till they are 

actually on the field. To the races I have 



already named, cock-fighting is of ever-recurring 
interest, and old and young take an equal delight 
in this recreation, in which, however, women do 
not participate. — Englishman. 

380. Dancing-girls •— Rule of Succession 
among. — **The dancing-girl caste in Southern 
India have peculiar laws of their own for adop- 
tion and inheritance : for instance, a dancing-girl 
can adopt a daughter with the permission of the 
authorities of the pagoda to which she belongs, 
but she cannot adopt a son for the transmission 
of property, it being immaterial whether she has 
a son or not. The adopted girl cannot share her 
mother's property in her lifetime, and although 
she may be the heiress, she is not bound by the 
laws of caste to support her brother's widow. 
Among dancing-girls, property descends in the 
female line first, and then to. the males as in 
other castes. In the failure of issue the pro- 
perty of a dancing-girl goes to the pagoda to 
which she belonged. A simple recognition on 
the part of a dancing-girl of a girl as her daughter, 
in the presence of one or more individuals, is 
sufficient to constitute her claim to adoption." — 
Df. /. Shortt: Memnrs, Anthropological Society, 
Vol. Ill, p. 182, sqq. 

[This is a very good instance of descent in the female line. 
Can any one say what are the customs of inheritance and 
adoption amon? the dandne-girls and prostitutes of Upper 
India, such as the Taw^, Ramjani, Kashmiri, &c. ?— £d.] 

381. The Nat Tribe. — The Byddha are 
another tribe of these vagrants. They are a 
short, black race, with very large dark eyes, very 
black hair which they keep long, and unkempt, 
short beard, whiskers and moustaches, and a 
short, rather broad nose. They say they have no 
gotras, but this is probably incorrect, as being con- 
trary to the practice of the rest of the tribe. 
Their rules of marriage are very simple. They 
do not even maintain the ordinary formula that 
the line of the paternal uncle (chdchd), maternal 
uncle (mdmu), paternal aunt {PhUphd) and mater- 
nal aunt {mdosi) are to be avoided. They have 
practically no prohibited degrees. Thus, a man 
will marry his son to his own sister's daughter, 
to his maternal aunt's daughter, and so on. The 
negotiations are generally made by the boy's 
maternal uncle {mdmu), in which we possibly have 
a survival of descent in the female line. Some- 
times a Br&hman goes with the envoy. When 
the arrangement is made, the boy's maternal 
uncle, brother-in-law and his female relative's 
sister, paternal aunt and others, with some of 
the clansmen, go to the bride's house and 
then pay the bride price, which consists of Rs. 20 
in cash, a set of glass bangles (chUri), a cocoanut, 
a betel-nut, a suit of clothes. These things are 
given to the bride's mother. They return after 
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fixing the marriage day. A pavilion (mdnro) is 
erected at the boy's house, and next day he starts 
for the bride's house. They have no regular 
parohits, but the lucky day for these events 
is ascertained from some village Brihman. 
All the relations, including the women (which is 
contrary to all Hind6 usage), go with the proces- 
sion. On that day the bride's father entertains 
the party on goat's flesh and rice. Then the 
bridegroom takes his seat in the pavilion and the 
bride sits beside him, her mother shading her 
face with the end of her sheet. Then the bride's 
female relations rub the bride and bridegroom 
all over with a mixture of oil and turmeric. This 
is done three times while the marriage ceremonies 
go on. The binding part of the ceremony is the 
application of red lead to the parting of the 
bride's hair, which is done by the bridegroom's 
brother-in-law, the husband of his sister. This, 
again, is contrary to all usage — the bridegroom 
usually does this himself. During the marriage 
the bride's father does no ceremony, which again 
is very unusual. They have no retiring room 
{kohahav) to which, as in most low Hindu castes, 
the bride and bridegroom retire after the cere- 
mony is over. After the marriage the bride goes 
home with her husband. Before she goes, her 
father dresses her in new clothes and gives her a 
lota. The age for marriage is 15 for boys and 
10 or 12 for girls: in fact, marriage takes place 
always after both have reached puberty. — W. 
Crooke, 

(To be continued.) 

382. Jalandhar— Birth Ceremonies.— The 
ceremonies observed at birth among the Hindii 
agricultural population are few. If a girl is born, 
she is ignored. If a boy is born, congratulations 
pour in, and the menials of the family expect 
presents. The chhfmba (cotton-printer) prob- 
ably hangs up fillets of leaves of the mango or 
dhrek (melia azadirackta) at the door, and the tailor 
adorns it with tassels of coloured thread. Seven 
days, or sometimes thirteen, after birth the child 
is named, a Brahman being often consulted in 
this matter. On the thirteenth day the mother 
is washed, the family priest (parohit) is fed at the 
parent's house, the menials are again fed, and 
five wafers (tnanda or poli) prepared by the Jhin- 
war, with some molasses thickened with flour 
and boiled, are sent to relations and near friends. 
—W. E. Purser : Settlement Report, p. 65. 



383. Gonda— The Doms.— What the Bhar 
power was to the south of Oudh, the Doms were 
here. Many of the older village settlements along 
the banks of the Ghigra, in Naw^bganj, Digsar 
and Gwarich, trace their origin to birt grants from 
princes of this line : and as there are no similar 



traditions of an equal antiquity in other parts of 
the district, it may be inferred that the chief 
cultivation in their time was confined to a narrow 
strip between that river and the Tehrhri, where 
the memory of their rule is still preserved in 
such village names as Dumkriya dih, Dumauli and 
Dumaipur. The only one of these kings whose 
name has been handed down is Baja Ugraseo, 
and it is probable that he owes this distinction 
to being the last of his line. The mass of these 
subjects appear to have belonged to the non* 
Hindu castes of Doms, Bhars, Pisis, Arakhs and 
Khatiks: but it is more than probable that a 
large number of the Sarwariya Brdhmans, who 
are now the most numerous of the castes in the 
South, as well as a few local Chhattri tribes, such 
as the Bisec and the Bais, whose scattered 
families have no recollection of an emigration, 
and are unable to trace distinctly a common 
origin, were settled from very remote times, and 
retained these villages under the low-caste 
government.— S^/Z/^m^n^ Report, p. 7. 

384. Jalandhar— Marriage Customs of Mu. 
hammadans. — As regards prohibited degrees in 
marriage, the Muhammadan law is followed. Be- 
trothal may take place at any time, but usually 
does not till the children are a year old. The 
matter is first of all settled by the women of the 
two families, and then the men agree. Either 
the girl's parents invite the boy's father to their 
house and present him with some cotton cloth 
(called in this case resa), or else they send it to 
him with a rupee, and an uneven number of 
dates by the Brihman, or barber, or genealogist 
(mirdsi) : only converted Rijputs employ Br4h- 
mans. Ordinary agriculturists send only sugar. 
If a messenger is sent, the boy's father, on his 
arrival, collects his friends and relations and 
distributes sweetmeats. The gifts brought arc 
presented, and some of those eatable, tasted by 
the boy. The messenger gets a rupee as his fee, 
and also receives some money for the menials of 
the girl's family. He is then dismissed. If, as 
sometimes happens, a woman assumes the r61e 
of go-between, she is presented with a full suit 
of clothes {tewar), consisting of three pieces : a 
shawl, tunic and petticoat— H^. E. Purser : ScttU- 
ment Report, p. 67. 

(To be continued.) 

385. Native Musical Instruments.— Dr. H. 
Balfour, Curator of the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment, Pitt-Rivers Collection, University Museiinii 
Oxford, writes :— " I am particularly anxious to 
know what the distribution of the musical bow 
(with or without a gourd resonator) is in India, 
and to get descriptions of the difierent forms with 
the means of playing and native names. The 
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form about which I particularly want informa- 
tion is practically also the South African form 
with the gourd resonator attached to it. I also 
have been making enquiries as to the use of the 
bagpipes in India, exclusive of the forms made 
ID imitation of the Scotch bagpipes. I want to 
know if a purely native form is made : and also 
if the • tourri ' or * tourti ' and • zitty ' are 
native forms. They have been described as such, 
but Mr. Lockwood Kipling of Lahore expresses 
it as his opinion that native bagpipes* do not 
exist. It is a point worth elucidating *' 

[Can any one give any information as regards Dr. Balfour's 
queries? If any one would do the additional kindness of send- 
ing the Oxford Museum specimens of such instruments, it would 
be a valuable service.^ Ed.] 

386. Montgomery— The Chhangar Tribe.-— 
When the rice straw and grain are separated, the 
latter is husked in a mortar by Chhangars, a 
wandering tribe, stated by Cunningham (History 
of the Sikhs, p. 9,) to be the same as the Kanjars 
of Delhi, and probably the same as the Gipsies 
of Europe. They are paid 2 pice for every ser of 
cleaned rice. — W. E. Purser : Settlement Report, 

(Ibbetson (Panfab Ethnography, para. 574,) calls them 
Ciangar. " They have a dialect of their own, regarding which, 
and indeed the tribe generally, Dr. Leitner has published some 
very interesting information." (Gin any one refer the Editor to 
this?) •* Dr. Leitner says they call themselves not Changar 
but Chdbna^ and suggests that Ckangar is derived from 
Chhdnna = to sift. It has been suggested that Changar is 
another form of Zingari, but Dr. Leitner does not support the 
suggestion." A further account of these people, if they are 
really in any way connected with English Gipsies, would be 
very interesting. They are most numerous in the Amritsar 
Division, Lahore, Firozpur, Faridkot, but especially in Sialkot. 
-Ed.] 

387. Oudh—Chewing betel-leaf.— Unmarried 
girls are not allowed, among the Muhammadans, 
to chew betel-leaf {p&n). Among the Hindis, 
widows do not use it 

Birdhman ho chori kari, aur hidhvd pdn chabde, 
Chhatri ho ran se phiri to janam akdrat jdL 
ABrahmdn born and steal ! A widow chewing 
fdn (betel-leaf). A Chhatri run from the field of 
strife, all wasted life ! — Aziz-uddin Ahmad. 

388. Jalandhar— Marriage Ceremonies.— 

(Continued from para. 384.) Only men and boys 
form the procession — there are no women. C3n 
arriving at the girl's village, the party are met 
by the chief men, and conducted to a suitable 
place, where they can rest. After nightfall, they 
go with fireworks and music to the bride's house, 
where they are met by her father, who gives the 
bridegroom's father some money and articles of 
clothing, and in return receives for the bride a 
cane basket (called sohdg pitdri), containing a 
paper parcel, tied with coloured thread, and 
stamped with the mark of a band in red, contain- 



ing a silver head boss, a long silver ring, a comb, 
a silk cord for tying the hair, coloured thread, 
and cloves and cardamoms covered with silver 
foil. This ceremony is known as pesh kdra, and 
is an occasion for further donations and winds up 
with a feast, after which the actual marriage, 
called Idnudn, takes place after midnight. A 
framework {hcdi) of four posts is erected, about 
five feet high and fo^r feet square. It is not 
roofed, but at one side there is a cross bar at the 
top, and on this representations of birds, as 
sparrows and parrots, are stuck. Inside, a square 
(chauk) is formed by four lines of flour, and this is 
divided into smaller compartments by cross lines 
of flour. Inside each compartment is placed a 
little flour covered with red colour. Over the 
square a chair is placed on which the bride sits. 
The bridegroom takes his seat beside her on it. 
The priest (pddha) performs religious ceremonies, 
reciting sacred formulas {mantra), ringing a bell 
and keeping up a small fire inside the bedi, made, 
if possible, with wood of the dhdk tree (butea 
frondosa), and further fed with clarified butter 
and sweet oil. When he has done, the clothes of 
the bride and bridegroom are tied together, and 
they walk four times round the chauk and fire : he 
in front and she behind. This circumambulation 
is called phera. The ceremony is then complete. 
Alms are distributed, and fees again paid : and 
the bridegroom's party withdraw. Next morning 
the married couple are seated on a cot, and the 
bride's dower, consisting of clothes, household 
utensils, ornaments, cash, a bed and stool, are 
given by her parents to the girl. The marriage 
party is then feasted and dismissed. In some 
cases, the dower is not given till a day later, and 
then the guests are entertained for an extra day. 
The girl is sent at once in a sort of palanquin to 
her husband's house, and stays three days there 
After which she returns to her parents till grown 
up, when she goes back at once to her husband. 
It is considered disgraceful for a girl's parents to 
take money for her when given in marriage. 
They rarely do so, and then in secret, as far as 
possible. — W. E. Purser : Settlement Report, p. 66. 

389. Audhiya Banyas, a noted Criminal 
Tribe —The following account of the Audhiya 
Banyas, a noted criminal tribe, deserves to be 
recorded :— A case of considerable importance 
engaged the attention of the Sessions Judge of 
Allahabad and a jury during the whole of last 
week. Fourteen persons were charged under 
section 401, Indian Penal Code, with belonging 
to a gang of persons associated for the purpose of 
habitually committing theft. Of the accused, ten 
were adult males, three adult females, and one 
was a boy of ten or eleven years of age. With 
the exception of two of the men, who were Brih- 
mans, the whole of the prisoners were of the 
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Audhiya Banya caste, who are also known as 
Ajodhya Basi Banyas. This caste of Banyas are 
well known to the police as habitual thieves, who 
always carry on their operations at a long dis- 
tance from their homes. There are ten villages 
of them in the Fatehpur district, which had a 
special police force detailed to watch them from 
1878 to 1881. Several of the prisoners hailed 
from these villages, which had thus formerly been 
under surveillance. The evidence showed that 
the male prisoners, together with a man who has 
turned informer, and two men who are not in 
custody, came early in December (when the 
Magh Mela commences) from the Cawnpore dis- 
trict to Allahabad. They took up their residence 
in a grove just outside the Khuldabad muhalla of 
the city. They used to dress themselves up as 
faqirs and sally forth in pairs. They would take 
careful stock of houses of which the masters had 
their place of business in some other part of 
the town. Then in the day time, when the master 
had gone to his business and his wife had gone to 
do her shopping in the bazaar or to visit her 
relatives, they would force the lock of the outer 
door and plunder everything that they could lay 
hands on in the house. They carried on their de- 
predations for two and a half months. Then the 
boy was arrested at the Cawnpore Railway 
Station, he having deserted the gang, carrying 
of! a large quantity of cash and of gold and silver 
ornaments. Full information was received by 
the Railway Police at Cawnpore from the boy, and 
the same evening the rest of the gang were 
taken into custody at Allahabad. Three import- 
ant points in connection with the detection of 
crime in these Provinces were brought out in 
the course of the case. It was clear that thieves 
have begun habitually to make use of the railway 
for promptly removing property from the locality 
in which it was stolen ; that they freely com- 
municate with each other by telegraph; and 
that the garb of a faqir gains them admission to 
houses of which they wish to obtain a knowledge 
before proceeding to commit thefts in them. The 
case came to a close on Saturday, when the jury 
unanimously found a verdict of guilty under sec- 
tion 401, I. P. C, and section 411, I. P. C, 
against all the male prisoners. By the direction 
of the Judge a verdict of not guilty as regards 
the charge under section 401, I. P. C, had been 
returned in the case of the women. They were, 
however, convicted of being dishonestly in pos- 
session of stolen property. Nine of the men 
were sentenced each to rigorous imprisonment 
for nine years, and one, an old man of sixty, to a 
term of five years. Of the women, two received 
one year's, and the third, eighteen months' rigo- 
rous imprisonment. The Judge ordered that the 
boy should receive a whipping, and then be made 
over to the Magistrate of the district for convey- 
ance to his home. 



The police are to be congratulated upon the 
success which has crowned their exertions in 
this very difficult and important case. 



390. Gurgaon -— Periodical Exchange of 
Lands.— The custom of periodical exchange of 
lands, known in this district as pdnapalai (from 
pdna^di block of land, and />a/a^ = change), prevails 
in several villages of the Rewari Tahsil and in 
a few of Gurgaon. The owners of a village, or 
more usually of a sub-division of a village, own- 
ing their lands in common, divide it into several 
blocks (pdna), which different bodies of them 
intimate separately, exchanging the blocks at 
the end of a fixed period, each body of proprietors 
cultivating all the blocks in turn. There is no 
universally-acted-on period; sometimes it is two or 
four or six years, and sometimes in the same vil- 
lage are found two different periods acted on. So 
sometimes there are two, sometimes four, some- 
timeseight, blocks belongingto the sameset of own- 
ers and exchanged about among them. Usually 
the blocks are fixed and separately marked off, and 
simply change hands in regularly recognised turn 
at the end of each successive period: but some- 
times the land is re-distributed, fields which 
formed one block being mixed up with fields which 
formed another block. Sometimes the blocks 
of land are approximately equal ; sometimes one 
better than another, the different sets of proprietors 
taking the good and bad blocks in turn. Usually 
the block is not cultivated by an individual pro- 
prietor, but by a number, who either cultivate 
the block in common, or divide among them- 
selves by lot for the period of their occupation. 
Generally, the body of proprietors which practise 
this custom, besides the blocks periodically ex- 
changed, hold permanently some part of their 
land which is exempt from the custom. A pro- 
prietor, occupying for a term a block of this 
nature, cannot mortgage or sell it, but may 
transfer his share in the whole land, the transferee 
taking his place and becoming bound by the 
custom as he was. Strange to say, this custom is 
not dying out. although in eight of the thirty-six 
villages in which it prevailed at the revision ot 
settlement in 1859. it has now become obsolete : it 
has since then begun to be practised in thirty-thrw 
new villages, and is now acted on in sixty-one vil- 
lages of Rewiri Tahsil. It prevails also m twelve 
villages of Gurgaon Tahstl, in nine of which it 
does not seem to have been acted on at the time 
of last settlement.— F. C. Channing : SeUlmini 
Report, p. 89, sq. 

[On this Mr. Tremlett (tdid, p. 85) remarks that «• he is iiot 
aware that a similar survival of primeval views of comrocxai* 
ownership in land is met with in the province «ccpt inthe 
country across the Indus." The importance of this iostaDCC» 
obvious in connection with modern cnqumes by Sir H. M«idc 
and others into the conditions of primitive property.— ED.J 
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391. The Banya Boy and his Four Wives 
—Told by Lachhman Ahir, a Cultivator at 
Mirzapur. — There was once a Banya, who had 
a very sharp son. When he grew up his father 
did his best to get him married, but several times 
his proposals were rejected.^ Finally, with great 
difficulty, he made the arrangements. The night 
before the marriage day his son was asleep, 
when he saw in a dream that a daughter of a 
Badshdh, of a Rdja, of a Sahukdr and of a Nat, 
were all four attending on him. When he woke 
his father called to him to come and be married, 
but he answered that he would not marry until 
he could marry all these four. His father was 
enraged that all his trouble should come to 
nought ; so he beat his son, who ran away to a 
distant land. There it so happened that the 
daughter of the B^dsh^h was carrying on a flir- 
tation with the son of the Wazir. Just at that 
time they Were walking about in the garden and 
were planning to hire a servant who would keep 
their doings secret and would carry letters from 
one to the other. At the moment in came the 
Banya*s son, who said that he had come from 
far and wanted service. They asked his name, 
but he said he had forgotten it, and only knew 
that people called him murhka (fool). They de- 
cided that he would answer, and gave him the 
berth. Some time after these two were chatting 
as usual and murkha was listening. At last they 
asked him what they had been saying. ** Well," 
said he, '* I heard you say that murkha had 
DO jacket. Let us have one made fur him by 
to-morrow." The girl replied, *• Yes. This was 
just what we were saying ; " and next day had a 
jacket made for him, believing that he was an 
utter fool. Again they were chatting, and she 
asked murkha what they were saying, and in the 
same way he wheedled a coat and turban from 
her. Soon after the lovers planned to run away, 
because, as the princess said, her father would 
never let them marry. So she told her lover to 
go at midnight, that very night, to her stable 
and bring three horses saddled, ready, near her 
window. When he came he was to fling a clod 
at the window. The moment murkha heard this 
he went off to the Wazir and saia : — " Your son is 
planning to run off with the Bddsh^h's daughter. 
You had better be careful, lest the Bddshdh 
murder you and your family." The Wazir took 
the hint and promptly locl^ed his son up in a 
room, where he remained tearing his hair in 
misery. Meanwhile at midnight murkha took 
the three horses to the window, woke the Bad* 
shih's daughter, and she and her maid came 
down, and the three of them started off. WheA 
they had gone some way the girl called to the sup- 
posed Wazir*s son :— •• We have gone far enough. 



Let us halt here as I am dead tired." But all 
murkha replied was •* Humph ! come along." 
After some time she again wanted to halt and 
got the same reply. At last she said : — *• Why are 
you so cruel ? You know I never rode a horse 
in my life, and I am almost tumbling off. " But 
he only gave her the same answer. So it went 
on till morning when the Bidshdh's daughter dis* 
covered that it was with murkha, not the Wazir's 
son, that she had eloped. She was so horrified 
that she fell off the horse, and when she came 
to her senses, wept incessantly. Then her maid 
told her to harden her heart» that it was her fate 
to go with murkha and not with the son of the 
Wazir, and that she had better trust in Provi- 
dence. So when evening came the maid gave 
murkha a gold-mohur and told him to go to the 
bazar and buy some delicate food for her mistress, 
and hire a comfortable house where they could 
stay. He went into the ba^ar and could not 
find any food he Hked, so at last be bought some 
carrots which he thought would be soft food for 
the lady, and he also got some halwa and pHris^ 
thinking that she might eat these if she did not 
fancy the carrots : and he could not find a first- 
rate house, so he saw a grain-parcher*s oven, 
and thinking that this would be warm spot, he 
hired it for the night. When he put the carrots 
before the Bddshih*s daughter she became in* 
sensible at the sight, and when she recovered, > 
she said : — *' How can I eat a thing I never saw 
in my life before ? " But the maid hinted to her 
that murkha had a little sense after all and had 
brought halwa and pHris: so she ate some of 
these. Then the maid asked him if he had hired 
a house, and he said : — ** Yes ; I have got excellent 
quarters." Then he took them to the grain- 
parcher's oven, and at the sight the Bddshah's 
daughter again lost her senses. But the maid 
went out and at length found a tolerable house, 
where they stayed for the night. Next morning 
murkha went into the town, and saw #>me 
jewellers testing a diamond. Up came the Rdja*s 
jeweller and pronounced the diamond false. 
Murkha objected and said it was genuine. Then 
the Rdja*s jeweller said : — •* I will make a bet with 
you. What will you stake?" The Bddshah's 
daughter was wearing a diamond necklace, so 
murkha went and asked her to give it to him. 
She at first refused to give it, but murkha 
threatened to kill her. So she had to give it to 
him. Then murkha took it to the bazar and 
said : — ** I will stake this." The king's jeweller 
answered : — ** If the diamond is genuine I stake 
my house and wealth and my place against the 
necklace." So the diamond was tested, and they 
put it on an anvil and struck it with a sledge 
hammer. The diamond was not broken, nay, it 
penetrated the iron. So murkha won the house, 
and wealth and place of the Raja's jeweller. 
Then he returned to the Badshah's daughter and 
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said : — " Come along. I have got another house 
for you.*' •• So he brought her to the jeweller's 
house. She had no idea how he got it, for she 
knew nothing of the gamble. Some days after 
ber maid asked murkka to call a barber's wife 
to give her mistress a bath. So he went oflF and 
called the woman, who used to bathe the Rdja's 
wife, and she did the same for the Badshah's 
daughter. But when she went back to the Rdni, 
she mentioned how lovely murkha's wife was. 
The Rani told the Raja, and he was anxious to 
see her. So he gave a general dinner in his 
garden and murkha had to bring his lady. She 
was wearing her diamond necklace, but oppressed 
by the heat, she took it oflf and hung it to a tree, 
and when she was going away forgot all about 
it : and only remembered it when she reached 
home late at night. Then she besought murkha 
to go back and fetch it. So he went back, but 
the glitter of the diamonds had attracted 
a black snake. When mnrkha touched the neck- 
lace the snake bit him and he died. Next 
morning the gardener came, and seeing murkha 
dead, threw his body into the river and took the 
necklace. Now as the corpse of murkha went 
floating down, it so chanced that a number of 
Nat girls were bathing, and all of them set to 
tease one girl by saying :— " Here comes your 
husband floating down." When the body came 
close by, this girl saw that he had died of the 
bite of a black snake : so by a spell she knew she 
revived murkha^ and tied a string round his neck 
by means of which he became a parrot. Then 
she shut him up in a cage, and every night she 
used to open the string, when he became a man 
again. Meanwhile she kept bim in her hut until 
it so happened that the party of Nats wander- 
ing about, doing their tricks, came below the 
Rdja's palace. The Rija's daughter saw the 
parrot and sent word to her father to get it for 
her. At first the Nat girl refused to give it up, 
but the Rdja*s daughter was so pressing that she 
was obliged to give her the bird. The Rdja's 
daughter was delighted and took the parrot out 
of its cage. By chance she noticed the string 
round its neck, which, when she untied the 
parrot, turned at once into a man. This de- 
lighted the Rdja's daughter still more, parti- 
cularly as she was obliged to live alone. So she 
used to keep murkha in his parrot shape all day 
and turn him into a man at night. But one 
night the guard heard two people taking in the 
princess's chamber, so they climbed up on the 
top of the house and seeing murkha^ tried to 
arrest him. Murkha had to escape, and running 
into the house of a Sahukdr, implored him to 
save his life. He said that he did not mind 
helping him, but that he could think of only one 
plan. ** I have," said he, *• an only daughter. 
Now if you are ready to marry her, you may go 
into the room, and when the guard comes, I will 



tell them that my son-in-law is the only other 
man in the house." Murkha had to agree to 
save his life : so when the guard came to search 
the house the Sahukir put them ofi, and next 
day married murkha to his daughter. Murkktt 
then lived at the Sahukdr's house. But one 
day the maid of the Bddshih's daughter with 
whom he first eloped, happened to pass by and 
saw him. She came and told her mistress, who 
would not believe her. " Why," said she, " he is 
dead and the necklace is lost, and some one else 
must have taken his shape." But the maid 
insisted that it was he. So she made her mis- 
tress come with her, and when she saw him, sure 
enough it was murkha. So she caught him by 
the arm and said :— ** What are you doing here ? 
Come home at once." On this, up comes the 
Sahuk^r's daughter and says :— •* What are you 
doing with my husband ? " But the Bddshih's 
daughter said : — " He is my husband— not yours." 
As they were disputing thus a policeman {police* 
wdla) came up and was carrying all three to the 
Raja, when on the way the Nat's daughter met 
them and claimed him. When they got near 
the Rija's palace, the Rdja's daughter recog- 
nized him and caught him. So the policeman 
could do nothing, but take the five of them before 
the Rija, and said :— " Your Majesty ! Here's a 
curious case. Four young women are fighting 
over one man." The R^ja made an enquiry and 
heard all their stories. Finally he said :— " There 
is no doubt all four of you are his wives. So 
you better all live with him." So all ended 
happily and murkha' s destiny was fulfilled, in 
that he married the daughters of the B^dshah, 
the Rdja, the Sahuk&r and the Nat. 



392. The Saint Bo Ali. — "In a town 
between Brochia (Broach) and Amadabat 
(Ahmad^bdd) is buried a certain holy Maho- 
metan called PoUe Medoni (Boali Madani or of 
Medina). Hither flock pilgrims from all parts 
of India, some hoping to obtain wealth, some 
children, some one thing, some another. One may 
see these pilgrims travelling hither, some loaded 
with iron-chains of great weight, others with 
muzzles on their mouths which they only remove 
for the purpose of taking food. As soon, however, 
as they have piously worshipped at the shrine 
they declare that the chains are miraculously 
broken and the muzzles drop ofi of their own 
accord."— /aflwws de Lact : Topography of the Mogul 
Empire quoted in Calcutta Review , Vol, LI, p. 353. 



393. The Story of the Jinn— A Folktale 
told by Rahmat, Weaver of Mirzapur. — There 
was a soldier, who was in great poverty. One 
day somebody told him that in a certain city a 
banker in whose bouse no one could live, and 
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that no matter what clever people used to try 
and expel the jinn from there, lost their lives. 
So be determined to risk his life, and leaving all 
he had in the world with his wife, he started. 
When he reached the banker's house he found 
him sitting there in great grandeur. He saluted 
him, and the banker asked who he was. He 
replied that he was a magician and had power 
over the race of the demons (deo), the jinn and 
the fairies (pari). The banker replied : — ** People 
who were a hundred years old have attempted 
this task and failed. What can a youth like you 
do?" He replied: — ** I have arrested hundreds 
such." Then the banker said to a servant : — ** Well I 
show him the house, but be ready at the back 
door to take his corpse when the jinn flings him 
out." When he got inside the house, what 
should he see but a masonry well in the court- 
yard : the whole place was clean, which was 
usual in a deserted dwelling. Then with the 
invocation •* Bismillah " he continued his search. 
He came on a lovely garden full of all kinds of 
fruits, in the midst of which was a lovely room 
with twelve doors (bdrahdari). There was a 
splendid couch and two jewelled chairs. So he 
sat down on one of the chairs. Four men in 
magnificent dresses appeared. One began to 
sprinkle water about, another to arrange the 
carpets, one to settle the chairs, one to tie up the 
mosquito net of the couch. When they had 
done this, they said : — •* Young man, why have you 
come into this danger, and are in a fair way to 
lose your life ? You had better leave this." So 
the soldier knowing he must go on with the 
adventure, made no reply. No time passed when 
a lovely princess, about sixteen years old, ap- 
peared. She came and stood by him. He bowed 
to her and said : — " Pardon me, my lady." She 
smiled and seated him by her side. Soon after 
the jinn appeared in the form of a prince. He 
was sorely wrath and said : — " What is this prin- 
cess ? " She smiled and said : — •« Don't disturb 
me. Don't you know that this is my brother ? " 
He replied :— ** You never had a brother. Where 
did this one come from ? '* She said : — '* I assure 
you he is my brother." ** Is he older or younger 
than you," asked the jinn. " He is older than 
nie," she said. So the jinn bowed and sat down 
in front of them, and asked the soldier all about 
himself. He said:—** How can I tell where I have 
been ? I have been two days with this banker, 
and I heard from him that no one could 
live in his house, but I did not know the reason. 
So I agreed to clear the house for him in return 
for a reward. What good luck I had to meet 
your royal highness!" The jinn said: — ** You 
are a truthful man." Soon after appeared a 
lovely handmaid. She stood with her hands 
clasped, and the jinn prince said, ** bring." So 
she came up with a tray of food. He was afraid 
to eat : so the princess asked, ** Brother I why 



don't you eat ? '* He made no reply, but the jinn 
forced him to eat. Then they all three lay down 
to rest. Then the jinn said in the morning : — *• I 
must go, but the servants will give you a bath 
and breakfast. When you are done, send back 
the dishes for me." He went off, and so it hap- 
pened for some days that the jinn used to return 
in the evening and the three used to dine together. 
They all slept together, and in the morning the 
jinn and the princess used to go away and leave 
the soldier alone. The soldier determined to 
see where they went to every day. Next morn- 
ing as they were going, he watched them. He 
followed and watched the princess push the jinn 
towards the well. The jinn pushed her in and 
jumped in himself after her. The soldier began 
to lament them both. As usual, the handmaid 
appeared with his food. When she saw him 
lamenting, she asked him what was the matter. 
He said : — *' Have you not seen, you wretch, that 
the prince and princess have fallen into the 
well ? " She smiled and said : — ** What business 
have you with tales like these. Mind your own 
business." He was much displeased, and finally 
she had to go and tell the princess that her 
brother was going to kill himself for grief. Then 
the jinn told the princess to go and look after 
her brother. She came and found her brother in 
an evil state. She asked : — ** What have you done 
with yourself ? " He began to weep and said : — »* I 
saw you and the prince with my own eyes falling 
into the well. Why should I not weep." ** What 
a fool you are," she answerd. ** Did you ever 
see one lover push another into a well ?" ** Well," 
said he, ** how did you fall into the well, and why 
were you not hurt ? " " W^hy," she answered, ** it 
is in this well I live. When you eat I will tell 
you all about it." Then they both ate, and when 
they were done the soldier said : — ** Goon with the 
story." She said :— *' Brother, I am the daughter 
of a merchant in a distant land. My father had 
a capital of Rs. 4,000. He and his wife had two 
children. We lived well on his income. I was 
then eleven years of age. One day I was looking 
about from the housetop — suddenly a strong 
wind arose — I sat down to shelter myself. When 
the wind stilled, I saw this prince there, armed 
with all five weapons, in royal attire. I said : 
** How came you on my housetop ?" I threatened 
to complain to my father. He followed me down. 
I sat down on my bed and thought that my 
mother would surely see me and tell my father, 
and have him punished. I asked my mother, 
** Have you eyes in your head, or don't you notice 
anything ? " She said :— ** What is the matter, 
girl?" So I whispered to the prince, ** Don't 
speak for goodness sake. No one sees you 
but I." So I kept the matter quiet : and every 
day when I woke I used to see him standing 
before me with his hands folded. Then I feared 
he might be of the race of the jinn or a bhut or 
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pret. I feared he might injure me. I asked him 
who he was and how he lived without eating. 
On this he began to weep and said : — " You have 
well spoken. I am starving for three days : give 
me some food." I pitied him and told him to 
wash his hands, and that when I was eating I 
would give him some too. I called him when I 
began to eat and wanted to give him a plate of 
his own. He said : — '* Your father and mother will 
ask to whom you have given the food. Then 
what will you say. If you allow me I will eat 
out of a corner of your plate and no one will 
notice it.'* I was afraid of him, so I agreed. So 
it went on for many days. Soon after my father 
fell into difficulties and his creditors began to 
threaten him. In those days debtors were hardly 
treated. My father came home weeping and 
made me over to my mother, while he went 
abroad. As I was lamenting the jinn appeared 
and asked what I wanted. I told him all my 
troubles. He said: — ** Is this all you are lamenting 
about ? Tell your father to open his shop and 
sell his wares for anything the purchasers will 
give." Then he asked me to give him myself if 
he saved my father from his troubles. So I 
instructed my father as the jinn advised : and 
my mother asked him to follow these instructions. 
He went and opened his shop. The jinn said : — 
•* I am going to buy something from your father." 
He went and bought a lot of things at so high 
a price that all his debts were paid ofi. Then 
my father having become rich again, began to 
think of getting me married. The jinn hearing 
this wept and said, ** Lady I now I can come 
here no longer." I asked my mother not to get me 
married, but she would not mind. Then I told 
the jinn I would go with him. He was much 
pleased and agreed to take me ofi at midnight, 
but we slept till morning. When I woke and 
saw it was daylight, I gave him a slap. Then he 
awoke and reproached himself with his careless- 
ness : and promised to come immediately, when 
he disappeared at once. Soon after I got a pain 
in my hand. Physicians came, but could do me 
no good, and I died in an hour. When my 
friends lamented me by name, I wondered for 
whom they were mourning. Then they took my 
body to the grave. There the jinn appeared and 
asked me if I was coming. I said, '' yes ; " and 
he took me in his arms and carried me to this 
house. 

Thus the princess told the soldier her whole 
story. He said :— " I will tell your friends all about 
it and bring them to see you." In the evening 
the jinn again appeared and said:— "You two have 
had a long talk today." She said :—" My brother 
talks of going home." The jinn replied :— •* He 
can go when he pleases. God protect him I " 
Then the soldier said :— •• Please leave this house 
as I am under an oath to the banker." The jinn 



said : — " Ask your sister." She told me to tell him 
that the house was at his service. Then all three 
left the house, and the jinn gave the soldier a lot 
of jewels and sent him off": but he was not to 
look behind him. He obeyed, and in a moment 
foundhimself at hisown door. He found his house 
full of gold and silver, and his wife laden with 
jewels. He said to her :— " Where did you get all 
these things ? " She told him that after he had 
gone, a person came and called him. He said he 
was a friend of her husband and had broufi^ht 
food for him. She told her child to tell him that 
her husband had gone abroad. He said:—" Alt 
right. I will leave the food here." He did so 
and left four plates — two of gold and two of 
silver. She supposed he would come back for 
the vessels. Next day he brought a fresh supply : 
and every day brought a fresh lot of vessels with 
clothes, jewellery, &c. The soldier would not 
believe her story and threatened to cut her in 
pieces. That night no food came, and this 
strengthened his suspicions. Next day he went 
off to the merchant, the father of the girl. He 
salaamed to him and asked to speak with him in 
private. Then he told the merchant the whole story 
of the girl. He asked : — " When will she come ?" 
The soldier said, ** two days hence." So he enter- 
tained him. On the third day the jinn came 
with the girl and the soldier also brought his 
wife there. Soon after it was rumoured that a 
jinn was in love with the merchant's daughter, 
and that the king of the land also loved her. 
They began to plan to burn the jinn. The 
soldier agreed to help and soon got the jinn in 
his power. He began to recite spells : when lo ! 
a youth of twenty years appeared, and said 
•* Why are you keeping me in durance ? " The 
soldier paid no attention to his words : but pulled 
a feather out of his pocket and threw it on the 
ground. This turned into a kite, and the jinn 
rolled about and also became a kite. Both flew 
away in a cloud of dust. When the dust cleared 
they found that both had fought and fallen into 
the fire. One the soldier killed and burnt and 
the other he put into his bag. Soon the kite was 
burnt into ashes, from which a smoke arose, and 
the soldier enclosed it in a bottle, and thus im- 
prisoned the jinn. He showed it to all the people 
and then buried the bottle into the earth. That 
night a boy dug up the place, found the l>ottle 
and took it with him to the river side where he 
opened it. As he opened it a blaze of fire issued 
from the bottle, and the boy was consumed 
while the jinn escaped. All this time the soldier 
thought that he had disposed of the jinn. When 
he appeared he caught the soldier and broke his 
neck and tried to kill the king. He escaped, but 
his daughter fell in love with the jinn. Sothe 
jinn took both her and the merchant's daughter, 
and lived with them both ever after. 
(To be continued). 
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394. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P, — The 
Rauniyar Banyas.— The Rauniy^r Banyas prob- 
ably take their name from the Hindi rauna = to 
shout. They say they are emigrants from the 
east. When a woman has a difficult labour they 
touch her with a pice on all her limbs from head 
to foot and oflfer it to Mahdbir. [This custom 
appears to be general and not peculiar to this 
tribe.] On the 12th day this is laid at Mahdbir's 
shrine. The midwife (chamdin) cuts the cord 
and throws it outside the house. She attends for 
six or eleven days, and washes the clothes of 
the mother. The woman is fed with turmeric 
mixed with molasses and caudle (achhwdni), and 
also gets bread and rice with fish. At the door 
of the delivery-room they light a fire of the wood 
of the ebony tree {UndUf abnUs). If the child is 
a girl the midwife gets ten pice, if a boy five annas. 
The washerman and barber get the same amount. 
If a boy is born, a Bhdt is called and gets 
4 annas as his departure-fee (biddi). They have 
no sixth-day ceremony {chhatti). On the nth 
day new earthen vessels are provided. The term 
for this is hanriya anwdsa. The house is plastered 
and the old fire-place is plastered, and food of 
five kinds, known as pdnch girdsi khdna, cooked 
upon it. The house is plastered with clean earth 
(pothani mitti). These five kinds of food are 
distributed to the mother and four other women 
whose husbands are alive. If this be the first 
child, some of the clanswomen are first enter- 
tained and after them the clansmen, and in this 
case they have the ceremony of nar kataiya, or 
the rejoicing in honour of cutting the umbilical 
cord. For this two pice are given to the midwife. 
If the family believe on any particular deity, they 
take the child to be shaved (mUnran) at his 
shrine : but this is not universal. On the day the 
child is born the Brihman comes and consults 
his books, and he fixes the real name {rds kd ndm), 
and also the name by which the child is to be 
called in public. He gets two pice if the child is 
a girl and four if it is a boy. When the child is 
six months old the oldest person in the family 
feeds the child out of his dish (thdli). If the 
child gets ill they take it to a mosque and get 
some one to blow prayers on its face. This is 
c^lhd nimdai phiinkwdna. When a child is mar- 
riageable the negotiations are made by the clans- 
women among themselves. If they agree, a mat 
is spread and some of the clansmen, with the 
headman (chaudhari)^ are called to discuss the 
matter. At this ineeting the family priest {parohit) 
is called, and he compares the horoscopes of the 
pair {rds barag). If the horoscopes agree, the 
girFs father gives the Brahman five pice and five 
packets of pdn, and the boy's father double that 
amount. Then the 6r4hman says to the chau« 



dhari :— " If the matter is settled, I will eat the 
pdn" (pdnp(ani). Then when the betrothal is 
settled the Brihman makes them all eat pdn 
together. For this purpose the girl's father gives 
one packet, and the boy's father two packets, to 
each of the clansmen present. Then the boy's 
father gives the girl's father a bracelet, worth 
Rs. 5-4, a loin-cloth (dhoti), a boddice (jhula). 
This custom is known as larki punahna. — Bhm 
Pfotdp Tiwdfi: Chunar. 

(To be continued.) 



395* Sirsa— Polyandry. — Polyandry is no 
where openly practised in this district, and I do 
not believe that the custom exists even in its 
highest form of two or more brothers having one 
wife in common : such a practice would be univer- 
sally condemned by the Sirsa peasants.—/. Wilson : 
Settlement Report^ p. 149. 

396. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— The 
Mus^har Tribe.— The Musahars here are of the 
Khar6bind sub-division, which is endogamous. 
They have no objection to the inter-marriage of 
cousins. The girl's father goes in search of the 
bridegroom and takes with him the chaudhari of 
the sub-division known as the mat or tdt. The 
latter first makes the proposal. When the pro- 
posal is accepted, the bride's father gives the 
bridegroom's father four annas to clench the 
engagement. This is called barekhi. Then when 
he comes home he provides for the marriage a 
a supply of leaf-platters, jungle-birds' eggs, honey 
and roots of various kinds. Then he goes about 
the houses, where he usually begs and collects 
fragments of boiled rice and pulse, which he dries 
in the sun for the marriage. When he has 
collected all his supplies, he again takes the 
chaudhari with him, and, going to the father of 
the bridegroom, fixes the wedding day. On that 
day he and the chaudhari are entertained with 
food and music. Then they ask a Brdhman to 
fix a lucky day for the marriage and give him two 
pice for doing so. All the relations are invited to 
the wedding. Three days before is the mat- 
mangara ceremony. The wife of the grain-par- 
cher in the village (bhujain) goes and brings some 
clay from the village clay-pit and she places it 
on the spot where the marriage pavilion (mdro) 
is subsequently to be erected. Among them it is 
the custom to erect this pavilion under a tree. 
One pole of the dkdk or p(dd$ wood five cubits in 
length is fixed in the ground, and near it is placed 
an earthen water-pot (kalsa). This is filled with 
water and a pice is put into it. After the 
marriage is over this pice is the perquisite of the 
husband of the bride's sister. They then get a 
carpenter to make a rough image of a single 
parrot, not as among kindred tribes of a number 
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of parrots sitting on a branch, and this is fixed up 
in the pavilion. The carpenter's fee for making 
this is half-an-anna. On the day of the mat- 
mangara molasses is distributed to the boys of the 
clan who happen to be present, and every woman 
gets a little oil for her hair. Over the water- pot 
in the pavilion a lamp is lighted. This is all that 
is put in the pavilion. When the procession 
arrives at the bride's door the women sing songs. 
One verse is Mangahu sarai karaka anjorhu — ** Bring 
some sarpat grass, and light it to make an illumi- 
nation." Awat hoiks hanbasiyd kd chorho, jas pokhri 
ka chdka tas samdhi uchdka. ** The jungle thief is 
coming and his father is no better than a clod 
from the tank.*' Then the boy's people strike up 
music on their small drums shaped like an hour- 
glass {hufuk) and the cymbals {majitaJ.^Shiupra' 
gds Sink : Mirzapur, 

(To be continued.) 

397. Sirsa— Marriage Customs of the Bagri 
Jats. — (Continued from para. 64). The bride- 
groom takes leave then of his mother-in-law and the 
party go ofi with the bride in a cart or on a camel 
When the bridegroom's party, with the bride, get 
back to their own village, they halt outside it till 
the girls of the village come out singing and take 
the bride in with them to her husband's house, 
where her mother-in-law receives her, and after 
waving (wdrpher) water over her head, takes her 
into the house. The bridegroom's sister makes a 
pretence of stopping the doorway, and has to be 
appeased with a present of an ornament or a 
cow. When the bride gets inside the house her 
mother-in-law and the wives of her husband's 
uncles each give her a rupee to show her face. 
The bridegroom's father then feasts the wedding 
party on rice and sugar and dismisses them. 
Next day, in a ceremony called got kUndald, the 
women of the family all eat rice, sugar and ghi 
out of the same dish with the bride, and thus 
admit her into the family or clan (got). On the 
third day the bride and bridegroom are seated on 
opposite sides of a dish into which water and 
various articles are put, and the bride unfastens 
the strings on the wrist and ankle of the bride- 
groom, while he does the same for her, and 
the bridegroom's brother's wife takes them and 
throws them into the water. This game {kdgan 
dora khelna) goes on for some time. Then the 
bride's brother takes her away home to her 
father's house again, with some presents, such as 
a fine suit of clothes given to the bride by her 
mother-in-law, and Rs. 2 and a suit of clothes to 
the barber's wife, who came in attendance on the 
bride. She stays in her father's house till she 
grows up, and then goes to live with her husband 
after a separate ceremony called the mukldwa. 
If she was already grown up at the time of the 
marriage, her husband sometimes accompanies 



her and her brother back to her father's house, 
and the mukldwa takes place at once: more 
generally, it takes place after a year or an odd 
number of years. The bridegroom goes with his 
father or brother and family barber, and after a 
stay of a day or two at the bride's house, brings 
her away with him. With her, her father gives 
a spinning wheel (charkha), a stool (pida), a sleep- 
ing cot ipaloHg), bedding ($aur sauriya), some wraps 
(khcsh), metal vessels (bhdndi), ornaments and 
sometimes camels or ponies.—/. Wilson : SMlmaA 
Report, p. 166. 

398. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — Cus- 
toms of the Shiah Muhammadans. — (Conti- 
nued from para. 277). When the marriage-day 
approaches the girl's father sends for the use d 
the bridegroom two suits of clothes, some money, 
a silver cup, out of which he is to drink milk, 
and some pindis or balls made of fine flour (siiji), 
sugar, ghi, and dried fruits: also some chikkas 
or fried barley, ground and mixed with turmeric, 
some perfumes and spices for the anointing 
(ubtan); some betel, flowers, a nuptial crown 
(sehra). This is called the lagan. These clothes 
are worn by the boy up to the marriage-day, 
when they are presented to the barber. Similar 
presents are sent to the bride by the father of 
the bridegroom ; the only diffierence being that 
they are only half the value of those sent for the 
use of the boy. The bride also wears these 
clothes up to the day of the wedding, when they 
become the perquisite of the barber's wife. Then 
the wake or ratjaga is held, and henna (mehndi) is 
sent in nine plates, on which lights are lit : and 
two suits of clothes, betel, flowers and dried 
fruits are sent by the bride's father to the bride- 
groom. The wife of the bride's brother accom- 
panies these gifts, and colours the bridegroom's 
fingers with henna. One of these suits of clothes 
is worn by the bridegroom on the wedding-day, 
and one suit on the fourth-day ceremony 
(ckauthi). When the male and female relatives 
of the bride arrive with the mehndi, they are { 
entertained with sherbet and a special kind of 
sweetmeat known as bandiya: the wife of the 
bride's brother then colours the bridegroom's right 
hand with henna and receives a present {neg) ; 
after which they all return. Next day the smuh&h 
is sent from the bridegroom's house for the b'ride^' 
It consists of two suits of clothes for the bride,« 
a cocoanut, some large coloured cardamoms' 
(nukal), dry fruits, sugarcandy, and a waist-i 
string {ndra).—Bhan Pratdp Tiwdri : Chunar. 
(To be continued). 



399. Sirsa— Marriage Customs of the Nats« 
—Among the Nats the wedding ceremony is per- 
formed by wrapping the bride in a blanket, and 
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making her go round the bridegroom three times, 
while a Brdhman repeats some formula. The 
bride does not go back to her father's house after 
the wedding, and so there is no muklawd proper, 
but a year after the wedding the bride's father 
sends a present of a donkey, which is understood 
to represent the mukldwa.^J. Wilson : Settlement 
Report, p. 168. 



400. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. —Cus- 
toms of the Rauniyar Banyas. — (Continued 
from para. 394). After the betrothal comes the 
tilak ceremony. The girl's father sends to the 
boy's father a large brass dish (pardt), a piece of 
muslin, a cocoanut, a piece of sandal-wood, five 
betel-nuts, half a ser of rice and some money. 
The boy's father summons the brotherhood. 
This is known as tilak ka buldwa. The clansmen 
assemble and a square is made on the ground 
with barley flour. In this are placed all the 
abovementioned presents. The girl's Brahman 
then marks the boy's forehead with curds and 
rice, and puts all the presents into his hand. He 
puts all the presents on the family god's shrine 
(diukari), to whom he bends the knee. Then he 
bows to all the clansmen present. If the mar- 
riage be in the same village, the girl's Brdhman 
takes a present (dakshina) and goes home at once. 
If he comes from a distance he is entertained 
and given uncooked supplies, which he prepares 
for himself. When eight days remain before the 
marriage they do the viankurwa. On this day 
they mix gram-flour with water and offer it to 
the local godling (deota), and give a vessel full of 
it to the family priest. Then a cup of it is given 
to each of the clanswomen. With this is given 
to each a packet of pdn^ and on that day all the 
women oil their heads. Then ail the women 
with songs go off to the village clay-pit. This 
earth they bring home and place at the family 
shrine. Three days before the wedding the 
clanswomen are invited. They bring a chamdrin 
musician with them and take earth from near a 
certain well in the neighbourhood. This earth 
is called honhrat ki mitti. This earth they also 
place near the family shrine. On that day the 
»uptial-shed (mdro) is erected and a Brdhman 
comes and commences the anointing of the boy 
or girl with oil and turmeric. The clansmen are 
entertained on rice, pulse, sugar and curds. 
After this is the sardewa ceremony. Two women 
of the family with other clansmen go to the 
potter. He puts two lumps of clay on his wheel. 
The women worship these. The potter receives 
five pice and some grain. The women then bring 
this clay home with them. They cover the lumps 
of clay with a yellow cloth and come home sing- 
ing. These are also placed at the house shrine. 
At the same time they bring from the potter's 
four vessels of clay known as kasdr. |n ope of 



these rice is washed and dried — ground and 
mixed with sugar and water and kneaded into 
balls known as dhUndhi, For each of these each 
clansman gives two and each relation four 
pice.-— Bhan Ptatdp Tiwdrl : Chunar. 

(To be continued). 

401. Sirsa— Marriage Customs of the Tho- 
ris. — Among the Thoris when the bridegroom 
goes to the bride's door and touches the wooden 
frame {tofa$i\ the bride's mother comes out and 
measures the bridegroom with her wrap (orhna), 
and puts some sugar in his mouth, and is given 
a rupee for this ceremony. At the wedding 
ceremony instead of the ordinary fire-sacrifice 
(horn), the Thori Brihman lights four wicks inside 
a cocoanut, and the bride and bridegroom walk 
round this. The bridegroom's father pays the 
bride's father a price for the bride, ordinarily 
Rs. 40.—:/. Wilson: Settlement Report, p. 168. 



402. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — Cus- 
toms of the Musahar Tribe.— (Continued from 
para. 396). One of these marriage songs is — 

Hurku legd Turku, majerwa legd chof ho, 

*• The Musalman has carried oflf the hour-glass 
drum and the thief the cymbals." 

Then they do worship to the bride's door (dudr 
pdj), and her relations do worship to the bride- 
groom and throw flowers and leaves over him. 
Then his procession halts under a tree : and the 
bridegroom is given some molasses mixed with 
water to drink: and the other members of the 
procession are entertained on the flesh of the 
large toad known as gopdla, and the small frog 
(tihurki), and the flesh of the tortoise and jackal. 
Then they get liquor and commence singing. 
During the night the bride and bridegroom are 
married by knotting their clothes together, while 
they are made to revolve round the water-pot in 
the marriage pavilion. After this the bridegroom 
is fed on rice and pulse (khichari) and his father 
on boiled rice. They also sing a song: Bahni 
Rdgho Rdm ki Musaharin daija diya. The Musahar 
woman gave the dowry to the wife of Righo 
R^m. When he eats the khichari the bridegroom 
is given a present of two annas. When the 
marriage is over the bridegroom goes to where 
his friends are staying under the tree. After the 
marriage parched rice is poured over the mar- 
ried pair. It is poured over their hands and 
allowed to fall on the ground. This is done by 
the brother of the bride. No flour is ever given 
to any of the guests— only boiled rice. When 
the bridegroom's father and his friends come to 
eat in the marriage pavilion they strike up the 
drum and cymbals. After the feast the chau- 
dbari orders them to leave. Then they all return 
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home, but get a fee of one anna from the bride- 
groom's father. If the girl is nubile she goes o£f 
with her husband at once. If she is under age 
she remains at home for a year or two longer. 
There is the same proceeding at her departure 
[gauna) as at the betrothal (barekhi). When the 
bride and bridegroom settle down to married 
life they are turned out of the family house and 
have to make a hut in the jungle and support 
themselves. After this they do not eat in the 
house of the bridegroom's father. They can if 
they like go back and live with the bride's 
people. If a woman is left a widow her hus- 
band's younger brother takes her, but he is put 
out of caste and has to give a feast (bhog) to the 
brotherhood. — Shiupragas Sink : Mireapur. 

(To be continued). 



403. Gonds— The Legend of their Origin. 
— According to the Gond legend, Lingo was the 
leader who liberated the first men of the nation 
from a cave in Kdchi Kopa Lohagad or " the 
Iron Valley in the Red Hill." The exact position 
of the velley is not stated, but it would seem to 
have been somewhere in the Himilaya Moun- 
tains as Mount Devalaglri is mentioned. Ma- 
hddeva is said to have closed the mouth of the 
cave with a large stone 16 cubits high. Lingo 
removed the stone and •* sixteen crores of Gonds" 
came out of the cave. No meaning seems to be 
attached to the name Lingo, but in Gondi Idngya 
means ** a wolf " and in Mahratti longa (in which 
case the story may be totemistic). This is a 
similar legend to that of the Mughals whose 
ancestors were confined in the iron-bound valley 
oflrguene Kon, from whence they were delivered 
by Burtechipo or the *• Dun wolf." According to 
Abulghdzi Khdn, the ancestors of the Turks were 
liberated from the iron-bound valley of Irgana 
Kon by Bertezena. Every year the Khdn of the 
Turks went to sacrifice in the cave of his ances- 
tors at Mount Erkench Kun. Speaking of the 
ancient Getoe, Strabo remarks that Zamolxis 
whom they revered as a god, •* retired into a 
district of caverns." The mountain is held 
sacred and is thus distinguished, being named 
Kogaionos. — Atchaological Reports, Vol. IX, p. 158, 
quoting De Herblot: Bibliotheque Orientale, VI, 
p. 152, Gibbon, chapter 42. Prichard : Physical 
History of Mankind, IV, /. 337. 

[The snperstitiouf beliefe of the South Minapur aborigines 
about caves are given in para. 475. Herbert Spencer attributes 
the reverence for caves to the practice of cave hmlaL^Frifuipies 
of Soctob^y, Vol. I, p. 25a— Ed.] 



404. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of the Rauniyar Banyas. — (Continued 
from para. 400). On the day of the marriage 
the bridegroom is dressed in a coat, drawers 



and turban, and has a crown {maur) put 00 
his head. He wears new shoes, and is taken 
to the bride's house in a litter. When it 
arrives at ten paces from the door, five women, 
whose husbands are alive (akiwdti) wave grain 
pounders and winnowing fans over his head for 
luck. The bridegroom's mother (the boy's mother) 
makes a lamp of dough in which four lights are 
lit. This she places in her lap and waves a 
grain-pounder over it. The procession should 
start at 10 p. m. It is accompanied by fireworks. 
When they arrive at the bride's door there is the 
milni ceremony. The two fathers-in-law meet 
and the party goes to the reception place (jan* 
wansa). Then the bride's father folds his hands 
and says Prasad ki kahd Sdhib, i. e., " please ac^ 
cept my entertainment." Then a Kahir woman 
in a new vessel (ttliya) brings some water, and 
music is struck up. In this vessel is a sprig 
of the mango-tree. She sprinkles this water 
over all the clansmen and relations. For this 
her fee is two annas. This ceremony is koown 
as dku. Then the clansmen are given pdn to eat. 
Then one of them calls the Panch, who are fed 
before all the others. Then comes the nahcku 
ceremony. The girl is bathed and dressed in 
yellow clothes : and the Brdhman brings the 
bridegroom and his clansmen into the marriage- 
shed. The barber's wife (iiaim) knots their clothes 
together. Then the girl's father seats the bride 
on his knee and gives her away (kanyaddn) while 
the Brdhman reads auspicious verses (sumofigalt). 
Then the boy rubs red lead on the parting of the 
bride's hair, and they are made to walk round 
the shed five times, while the bride's brother 
sprinkles parched rice on their hands. Then the 
bridegroom is taken into the special room 
(kohabar). There his crown is taken off. Hit 
sister-in-law puts some curds and molasses in his 
mouth, which he refuses to eat. Then his sister- 
in-law puts five cowries in a brass plate and 
makes the bride and bridegroom gamble for 
them. Then the bridegroom is made to stand 
behind the bride : rice is put into his hands and 
the women say turn apne sasut sds kd gkar barh^^ 
i. e., " Do you increase the house of your father* 
in-law and mother-in-law." He throws this away 
and replies : — ** I have increased the house of my 
father and mother." Then the bridegroom goes 
back to where his clansmen are halting. At 
midday is the khichari, and in the evening the 
party leave. The bride does not go with be( 
husband, but there is a regular ganna. When tba 
bridegroom comes home he worships Gangajii 
Satti, and the family god (kid dcota). At thi 
marriage and gauna the fee of the Br^man ii 
Rs. 3-12. If a woman is left a widow the clansr 
men can marry her by sagdi in the clan. Heff 
younger brother-in-law can take her over if bf 
pleases. Children by sagdi rank as heirs,— £Aii 
Pfoidp Tiwdfi : Cktmar. 
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405. Folklore Society — Previously to the main business 
of the evening, which was the delivery of the annual address 
by the new President, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, the Sec- 
retary, Mr. F. A. Milne, read the fourteenth annual report 
of the Council, which, after noting the success of the 
International Folklore Congress of 1891, stated that the 
Council were consideringjthe best means of securing, in 
London, a permanent habitation, of forming a library, 
and, if possible, a museum of folklore objects, and of 
constituting in each county some form of local organisa- 
tion. The society was in a satisfactory financial posi- 
tion, having a balance in hand of ;£i93, and the sale of 
its publications had greatly increased. The report was 
adopted. The President (Mr. Gomme) then rose to 
deliver his address. After paying a tribute to the merits 
and services of his predecessor, Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
to the difficulty of succeeding so distinguished a 
President, he indicated the line of research to which, in 
his view of its work, the society might usefully devote 
itself. Firsts \iQ would mention the hidden items of 
folklore contained in sermons, chronicles, local histories, 
old newspapers, parliamentary blue-books, legal records, 
criniinal trials ; secondly^ the completion of the English 
bibliography of folklore, and a record of all books 
devoted to that and kindred subjects ; thirdly^ the sifting 
arrangement, and docketing of the various items so col- 
lected ; and lastly, the classification and arrangement of 
materials in proper relationship to each other. The 
work of oral collection was one of the most important 
^d inmiediate duties of the society. In 1852 a sugges- 
tion was made in the Morning Chronicle^ and quoted by 
Notes &* Queries^ which was founded by Mr. W. J. 
Thom, who was also the founder of this society, that 
in this country should be followed the example of two 
young Finnish students who were busily engaged in 
gathering and preserving old Finnish folktales, legends, 
songs, &c. He was glad to say that there was promise 
of work of this kind being efficiently carried out in this 
country, and that substantial assistance had been pro- 
mised to that end. One of the most important of the 
folklorist's duties was to trace the influence of Chris- 
tianity on traditional belief and usage. The heroes and 
heroines of folktales were certainly not Christians, and 
Christianity was not even nominally represented, except 
in Slavonic countries and in Spain. Thus a dual system 
of belief was manifested in many of the tales and tradi- 
tions. This dualism was illustrated in the cry of an old 
Scottish peasant when he came to worship at the sacred 
well : " O Lord, Thou knowest that well would it be for 
me this day, an' I had stoopit my knees and my heart 
before Thee in spirit and in truth as often as I have stoopit 
them afore this well. But we maun keep the customs of 
our fathers." In like manner there was srill a super- 
stition in Lancashire of a long journey after death. Of 
a man who died of apoplexy at a public dinner, one of 
the company remarked :— " Well, poor Joe, God rest his 
soul. He has at last gone to his long rest, wi' a belly 
full of good meat, and that's some consolarion." This 
survival of paganism was frequently noticed in the early 
Christian fathers. Mention was made of it by Eusebius, 
St. Jerome, St. Columba, and the Venerable Bede. It 
would be one of the duties of the society <o collect from 
patristic writings all the passages bearing upon this 
question. These pagan conceptions lasted much longer 
than many of his hearers would conceive possible. In a 
sermon preached in 1659 ^y Mr. Pemble, a Church of 
England clergyman, the case of an old man is referred 



to who, being questioned by a minister touching his 
faith and hope, replied that God was a good old man and 
Christ a towardly youth ; that his soul was a great bone 
in his body ; and after he was dead, if he had done well, 
should be put into a pleasant green meadow. This con- 
ception of the soul as a bone in the body was paralleled 
by the notion of the New Zealanders, that a peculiarly 
sacred character attaches to the backbone. Even in 
more modern times traces of such pre-Chrisrian survivals 
might be found. In the summer of 1833 a strange 
spectacle was to be seen at Lahinch, a small village on 
the bay of Liscannor, in Ireland. The ceremonies which 
he was about to describe were held in two successive 
years. A crowd of men and boys walked along the road 
by the bay for about a mile, headed by two middle-aged 
men. Each of the latter held by one of his hands a 
naked youth of about nineteen. Behind the youth 
walked his father or uncle, holding a hatchet and saw. 
On reaching the bathing-place, a circle was formed, and 
the principal performers were enclosed in it. After a 
time the young man was led out by another who had 
undressed and bathed in the sea. The two were then 
received into the circle. Some ceremony was performed 
in which the hatchet and saw played their parts, and in a 
few minutes a loud shout proclaimed that the mystery 
had been successfully performed. The man who had 
bathed the boy then dressed, and the naked youth was 
led back, as before, to the village. The majority of the 
village folk and all the women had kept aloof from the 
ceremony, but manifested their joy Qn the return of the 
procession by loud shouts. Nothing could be elicited on 
the spot about these proceedings, and no questions were 
allowed. What was the meaning of this singular cere- 
mony ? Was it in any respect parallel to the story of 
Godiva ? or was it some piece of modern folly in ques- 
tionable taste ? It would be for the students of folklore 
to examine all these curious customs and survivals in a 
scientific spirit. Why was it unlucky to meet a dark 
person on New Year's morning in Lincolnshire, Durham, 
Yorkshire, and Northumberland, and lucky to do so in 
Lancashire, the Isle of Man, and Aberdeenshire ? In 
the west of Scotland and in Durham the question 
was one of sex, and it was lucky to meet a man and 
unlucky to meet a woman. Again, in some parts of the 
country it was the duty of a relative or servant, or, in 
some instances, exclusively of the heir or successor, to 
tell the bees or the cattle of the death of their master. 
Sometimes there was an obscure transition of a custom 
from one object to another. In Norfolk it used to be a 
presage of death to miss a " bout" in com or seed sowing. 
The superstition was now transferred to the drill, which 
was only the invention of the present century. Doubtless 
the Irish feeling against giving a man a light for his 
pipe on May-day was the successor of the older supersti- 
tion against giving a light from the homestead fire. He 
had had some controversy with Professor Rhys with res- 
pect to the custom of offering rags at sacred wells. Pro- 
fessor Rhys was of opinion that the purpose was to trans- 
fer the disease from the sick person to whom the rags be- 
longed to somebody else. His own view was that the 
rags were simply offerings to the spirit of the well. He 
had since come across a confirmation of his own view. 
An Irish devotee made his offering of rags in the following 
words :— " To St. Columbkin I offer this button, a bit o' 
the waistband o' my own breeches, an' a taste o' my 
wife's petticoat, in remimbrance o' us havin' made this 
holy station, an' may they rise up in glory to prove it for 
us in the last day." He believed there was in all these 
cases an original and a derivative form of the supersti- 
tion, and it was the object of the society to trace out 
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which was which. When the student came upon the 
worship of natural objects and could suggest ethnological 
elements in folklore, he was in the presence of facts 
older than those of historic times. The explanation of 
these facts was to be sought— in some measure, at least 
— in the study of ancient institutions. Worship, supersti- 
tion, custom were matters not so much of the individual 
as of the village or community. Thus, the observation 
of an English writer on the manorial tenant was more 
true than it had been commonly supposed to be : " His 
religion is a part of his copyhold.^ He had been charged 
with an exaggerated use of the phenomena of survival 
from pre-historic times in English institutions. But how 
else could be explained the custom which formerly 
prevailed in the borough of Alnwick, where the freemen 
were initiated by being dragged through a well on the 
town common ? Surely the folklore explanation was 
much more probable than that King John had instituted 
the ceremony because he was once ducked there himself. 
The study of folklore embraced all that was traditional 
in its origin — tales, legends, superstitions, usages, 
customs, and institutions. Every branch must be 
cultivated, and the contributions of all students in the 
several departments of their investigations would be 
welcomed. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

406. Jalandhar^Rural Divisions of the Day.— 

Tarka, about an hour, or rather less, before daybreak. 

Sawera, daybreak. 

Chhdweloy about three hours after daybreak. 

Dopahar, Rotwela, noon. 

Landawela^ about three hours before night : 

hammadans call this zoharwela. 
Takdldn^ sunset, evening : called also athan 

nima shdm by Muhammadans. 
Kh&opiyo, about an hour after close of day 

hammadans use the term eshdn also. 
Soniwela, two or three hours after night£all.^- 

W, E Purser : Settlement Report, p. 63. 
[Can any one supply similar lists from other places ?— Ed.J 

407. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— A Rural Verse.— 

Kd p<zndit ta parhi z^n marhu^ 
Pus amdwas %i sudUi karku, 
Mangar dthy Budh hoi bdrah^ 
.Gureysukey hoi atharah.' 
Bhdnu ndm chahnu disa doldwai^ 
Soiney praja bahut sukhpdwai^ 
So satii dya kankari baithe^ 
Mano kdl puhumi paithi. 

O ! Pandit, think of the new moon of Pds : do not kill 
yourself by studying so hard. If that new moon falls on 
Tuesday, no change takes place in the condition of the 
people. If it comes off on Wednesday, some change for 
the better takes place. If Thursdays and Fridays be 
the days on which it happens, the condition of the people 
is much improved. If it takes place on Sunday or Satur- 
day, people are sure to suffer from misery and trouble. 
Simply Monday has greater beneficial effects.— A>wA«a 
Prasada, 

408. Jalandhar—Rural Proverb.— 

Hdr anheri ashtamiy bctdlon nikld chdnd: 
Dakhahi'' Sun BhaddaU gadhina kUwandn/"* 



If on the 8th day of the dark half of Har (Asarii) the 
moon comes out from behind the clouds : 

Dak says : — " Listen Bhaddali, the asses wont eat the 
grain." There will be such an abundance of grain diat 
even asses will have more than they can eat 

Dak is supposed to be a wise man of former days, and 
Bhaddali was his wife. Usually for them we have Bhit 
and Bhitni, the bard and female bard. In Rohtak Said^ 
and Badhir take their places. Said^ was a Pandit and 
Bhaddali a Chdhra, or sweeper woman, who waited 00 
him. Dak is probably from Dakant, a name of a 
Brahman sub-division.— Jf'. E, Purser: Settlement 
Report, App. XXVlll. 

[Is it not more probable that Dak is Daktha, the son of 6nb- 
ma? Bhaddali in the N.-W. P. is usually considered a mak 
sage, and a volume of verses by him on the crops and weatba 
is very popular Who were Said^ and Badhir ? Some 
investigation into the legends of these rural sages, 00 wboe 
a vast aipount of proverbial wisdom is fathered, would be verj 
interestii^.— Ed.] 



NUMISMATICS. 

409. Babu Sarat Chandra Das's promised detailed 
account of the coins of Tibet has not yet appeared. 

Considerations of convenience have led me to lump 
together in a tenth class the coins of Southern and 
Western India. 

Mr. Oliver has given in the Joumcd of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal a very careful and elaborate descrip- 
tion of numerous varieties of coins from Southern India, 
specimens of many of which are not included in die 
British Museum collection. 

Dr. Hultzsch has discussed the very curious system 
of coin-nomenclature adopted by Tipd (Tippoo) Sultan, 
who used for the purpose the names of stars, Imibns, 
and saints. 

In two catalogues Mr. Thurston, the Superintendent 
of the Madras Government Central Museum, has satis- 
factorily described the series of Mysore, Ceylon and 
Indo- Portuguese coins in that museum.* 

The interest attaching to researches concerning the| 
extensive commercial relations between India and tlie 
Roman Empire has induced me to bring together the few 
notices I could find in the publications of the last sii 
years on the finds of Roman coins in India- Mr; 
Thurston devotes forty-six pages of his Catalogue, No ^i 
to the subject, and gives a very interesting account of ib^ 
finds in the South. He has supplemented this by a 
article in the Numismatic Chronicle. Dr. Hultzsch bi 
pointed out that large quantities of Roman silver coiJ 
of Augustus and Tiberius are obtained at Karuvtir, tJI 
Kipouptt of Ptolemy, formerly the capital of the Cbej 
kings. Three coins of Antoninus Pius, with two of b^ 
wife Faustina, were found at Manikyild, in the Paojii 
worked into the shape of an ornament The subject j 
the occurrence of Roman coins in India would be wortl 
working out in detail. 



[♦ We may add that the Itulum Aniiquary iot Septcnboj 
1891, contains as article by Dr. Hultzsch on "The Coins of » 
Kings of Vijayanagar," illustrated with two autotype plat* 
and that x\kt Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bo«wj 
(vol. ii., No. 5) conuins an article on "The Coins of « 
Nawdbs of the Karnatik," by Mr. T, J. Symonds, with ^ 
Uthograph plate.— Ed., Acadkmy.] 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

Mirzapur— The Song of Ram Chan- 

Rdma gay en Rdmghayiyawd^ 
Slid nihali gai gandhuriyd, 
Lachhman ji pherain hhaujdi ! 
Phirahu, phirahu, meri SUd ! 
Bhaujiyd phirikai Ajudhyahin jdo ! 
Ham to khdhai bana phal, 
Bkauji tu marabu hhukhiyd piyds ! 
Ham to sauhai hat a ki dariyd, 
Tohard re unindawd hoe ! 

R^ma comes out at sunrise : Sita comes at 
eve when the homeward cattle raise the dust 
cloud. Lachhman begs his sister-in-law to go 
back. ♦' Go back ! Go back my sister-in-law ! 
Return to Ajudhya ! We will have to eat the 
fruits of the jungle, but you will die of hunger 
and thirst. We will sleep under the banyan tree, 
but you will have no rest ! — W, Cvooke. 

411. Sa3ryad Salar Masand. — As a supple- 
ment to Mr. Greeven's valuable notes on the 
worship of Gh6zt Miyin, it may be well to give 
a few notes, chiefly taken from an article in the 
Calcutta Review (LVI, p. 45, sqq,) on the hero. 



He was nephew of Mahm6d of Ghazni, and his 
invasion of Oudh is fixed to have occurred in 
1032 A. D. His panegyrist says that the beauty 
of Y(isuf, the grace of Abraham, and the light 
of Muhammad shone on his brow. He incurred 
the enmity of Khwdja Hasan Maimandi, Mah- 
m6d's Wazir, and to conciliate the latter the 
Sultdn informed Sayyad Saldr that he must sub- 
mit to temporary ostracism. It was suggested 
that he should spend the period of his absence 
in the pleasures of the chase at Kdbuliz, but he 
preferred to wage war against the unbeliever, 
Sehlir, Multan and Ajtjdhan, a town in the Panjib 
(Cunningham: Ancient Geography, pp. 214, 218). 
In Brigg's Ferishta, Vol. /, p, 479, it is said to be 
situated 24 miles from Lahore. The throne of 
Delhi next fell into his hands. After staying 
there six months he marched on Kanauj, and 
after a friendly meeting with the King of that 
country, continued his journey for ten days after 
crossing the Ganges, when he arrived at Satrakh. 
Professor Dowson (Elliot: Historians, Vol. II, 
p. 549) says on the authority of General Cunning- 
ham : — " Satrakh is probably Vesakh or Besikh, a 
name of Sahet or Ayodhya:" but Mr. Carnegy 
{Notes on Races, p. 25) and Sir A. C. Elliot 
(Chronicles of Unao, p. 84) place Satrakh in the 
Daryibad, now the Bdrabanki district, where it 
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gives its name to a pargana. Masand took 
up his quarters at Satrakh, as it was the most 
flourishing of all the towns and cities of India : 
it lay in the centre of that country, and abounded 
in good hunting grounds, and moreover it was a 
sacred shrine of the Hindus. 

(To be continued.) 

412, Local Gods— Salhcs — Tulasi Bir— 
Gor Baba— Masan. —To the north of the Gan- 
ges and in Tirhiit and Northern Bengal, Sales or 
Salhes is the most widely known local god. He 
is said to have been a Dusddh, who was killed in 
battle by Jawihfr Singh. His ghost is worshipped 
by Dusddhs and Nuniyas, who make offerings 
of kids and young pigs. To the south of the 
Ganges the most popular ghosts are Tulasi Bir 
and Barsi or Barchi Bir who were Bhuiya chiefs. 
A few miles to the south of Allahabad at Bhita, 
I first came across Gor Baba, who is also 
called Gor Goreya. His name is very common 
in Bundelkhand and Milwa, and in the Narbada 
Provinces. I have heard him called Riza Biba 
Gor, and Rdoji Baba Gor, and also Gor Masan. 
It has been supposed that the name may have 
some reference to the Ghori Kings of Malwa ; but 
as it is always pronounced Gor, it must either be 
referred to the Gors or Gonds of Gauda, or much 
more probably to the goristan or burial-ground, 
where the ghosts of the dead are especially nu- 
merous. The latter derivation seems the more 
probable as Mas^n, with which it is frequently 
coupled, is undoubtedly only a corruption of the 
Sanskrit smas^na, or place where dead bodies are 
buried or burnt. At one large village I found that 
the shrine of Gor Biba was also called Pret kd 
chabHira, or the ghost's shrine, which shows 
that Pret and Gor are synonymous terms. — 
Cunningham: Archaological Reports , Vol. XVII, 

[Primd facie Tthe derivation of Gor B£ba from the Persian 
Gor docs not seem probable. It looks more as if it was a proper 
name, or it may mean **the pale-faced one" from gorat which is 
an epithet of Siva.— Ed.] 

413. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Pir.— (Continued from para. 367.) 

Amind Satl, wife of Rdjd Lorchand, became 
a convert to Ghdzi Miydn through the growing 
report of his miracles. One morning Gh^zi 
Miy^n, athirst with hunting, halted at her door- 
step, and entreated her handmaiden for a little 
water. " Show me a sign,'* cried the Princess, 
«* whereby I may know, in good truth, that thou 
art GhizI Miydn." Straightway some milk, sim- 
mering over the oven, gushed boiling from the 
vessel. Then Amind Sati seated Ghizi Miy4n 
in the Rdji's arm-chair, and feasted him from 
the Rdj^'s dishes. As he arose to depart the 
hero was moved by the trusting kindness of the 



Princess. "Hast thou a wish?" he asked: 
•* name it, and it is granted." ♦« Nay, good my 
lord," said the Princess, **my dearest wishes were 
fulfilled when my two children, Amat and Nimat, 
were granted me. This much only do I crave, 
that should I ever be beset by troubles, then 
wilt thou succour me ? " «* Beshrew me," laughed 
the hero, " modest soundeth thy petition ; but will 
I see that it bindeth me for all time and at all 
places. Nevertheless, for my oath's sake, I must 
consent." Meanwhile a neighbour had been 
playing the eavesdropper. As Ghdzi Miyin 
departed, she advanced towards Amind, saying:— 
" Methinks the wife of Lorchand were well con- 
tent that her husband knew not that she feasted 
Turks from his dishes." «• Five sweetmeats," cried 
Amini scornfully, " and a pot of gold mohurs 
and rupees will I give thee to gag thy bitter 
tongue." Neither abuse nor entreaties availed to 
extort more hush-money from the Princess. 
Then the neighbour carried the tidings to Lor- 
chand's mother Kdmind, who was so devout that 
she bathed a hundred times daily in the Ganges. 
For this reason the tale-bearer added a false- 
hood, saying : — " These Turks rinsed their mouths 
under the tulsi and tethered their chargers 
under the chandan." Then Kimind, hearing 
these tidings of sacrilege, swore by the water of 
the Ganges that she would starve herself, even 
unto death, unless and until Amind should depart 
from the palace. In the midst of this hubbub 
Rdji Lorchand entered and ordered supper. 
Kdmind refused now to assist in preparing the 
repast of which Amini had defiled the dishes by 
banquetting outcast Musalm&ns. <* Hang it,'* 
replied Rijd Lorchand, who, above all, wanted 
his supper ; *' the vessels are mine, not yours, 
Kimind. What, if they are defiled ? I'll order 
round another set from the potter's." •• Please 
yourself," said K^mini with steely composure, 
** to think that a son of mine should be a hen- 
pecked husband 1 Mark me, until that person 
leaves this palace I'll starve myself, if I die for it, 
and then I'll haunt you as a loathsome spectre." 
With these words she swept from the chamber. 
The miserable Rdjd appealed to Amin&, sajring : 
— " For goodness' sake, let her have her way. 
Anything for peace and quiet. Leave the house 
for a day or two. Just stop with a friend and 
then return.'* " Yes, I will go," replied Amini 
bitterly, but never will I darken your threshold 
again 1 " Then gathering her two children to her 
bosom, and flinging her jewels on the pavement, 
she passed from the presence of her despised 
husband and entered upon that hopeless pilgrim- 
age from which she was never to return. 
Kdmind laughed in triumph at the casement, as, 
attired in a single garment, and leading her two 
children, Amind wandered, listlessly scattering 
mustard seed by the roadside. At last they 
strayed, footsore and weary, into a wilderness 
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where there was no water ; and, in an agony of 
thirst, Amina invoked the assistance of Ghdzi 
Miyan. Straightway a fountain of water appear- 
ed with a banquet for the children ; and, better 
than all, Ghdzi Miy^n attended with words of 
comfort. Even his gentle reproof, however, would 
not induce Amina to return to her husband, and 
at least he departed to his kingdom at Garh- 
garyan, baffled in the eflfort to effect a reunion of 
the family which he had scattered.—/?. Greeven, 
(To be continued.) 



414. Kabir-ud-din Auliya — Legend of his 
Tomb. — This tomb is at Begampur, three miles 
north of the Qutb Mindrat Delhi. Outside the 
back wall of the building are triangular-shaped 
iron rings, fixed about two feet apart fyom the 
terrace of the battlement. These rings are suffi- 
ciently large to afford a good grasp for a man's hand 
and a good hold for a naked foot, and they were no 
doubt intended to allow workmen to reach the 
roof. The people, however, say that two thieves 
fixed these rings in the wall in a single night, 
intending to carry off" the golden pinacle of the 
dome. Two other thieves remained below. Of 
the two who ascended, one died on the roof 
and the other became blind through the displea- 
sure of the Saint. The two men below carried 
off the gold with which they are said to have built 
themselves tombs, but both the tombs fell down 
and nothing now remains of them. — Cunningham : 
Archaological Reports^ Vol. XX, p. 148. 



415. A Song of Human Sacrifice to a 
Village God in Mirzapur. — 

Dihawd Thdkur hhaiyd saran tokdr / 
Tohari saranwd barna ek dyi, 
Bamd dihal haliddn / 
Rahasat dwai barnd, bihasatjdi ! 

Lord of the village I my brother ! I am under 
thy protection I I have brought a child for sacri- 
fice to thee. See that the child comes rejoicing 
and returns smiling ! — W* Crookc. 



416. Shah Hamadan— The Saint— His Le- 
gend. — '* Having remained a day at Shupien we 
proceeded on our journey, and at a short distance, 
came to the ziirat of Sh^h Hamadan, remark- 
able for a large flat stone which it contains, and 
which is an object of profound veneration to 
devout Musalmdns. It is said that when the 
Saint had arrived on the crest of Pir Panjdl on 
his way to Kashmir, his horse was too much 
fatigued to proceed, and the Shdh was at a loss 
what to do. In this dilemma a piece of the 
rock volunteered to convey him to the plain, and 
this 3tone is the carriage which presented itself. 



Part of it, supposed to be the impression of his 
foot, has been completely polished by the con- 
tact of thousands of the hands and lips of the 
faithful," — Moorcroft Travels^ Vol, 11 ^p, 292. 



417. Demon Shrines. — The deified spirits 
are distinguished often by some term denoting 
the manner of their death. Thus Tdrbfr, the 
ghost of a man who was killed by falling from a 
tdr (palm or toddy) tree : Bighat Bir, the ghost 
of a man who was killed by a tiger or leopard 
{})dgK) : Bijaliya Bir, the ghost of a man who 
was killed by lightning (bijali) : Nagya Bir, the 
ghost of a man who was killed by a snake (ndg). 
I have met with the shrines of many other men 
who have died a sudden death, but there was no 
special name attached to them. Of these, one 
was the tomb of a Brahman who had been killed 
by a cow, and the other was the tomb of a 
Musalmdn elephant-driver {mahdwat), who, while 
cutting fodder for his elephant, fell from the tree 
and was killed. This last death happened only 
a few years ago, and I saw his widow make her 
offerings at the tomb. The third tomb was 
that of a Kashmir! lady, who was said to have 
fled from Delhi to Tinda, in Oudh, with only one 
leg, and died from exhaustion. — Cunningham : 
Archaological Reports, Vol. XVII, p, 142. 



418. Khonds— Worship of the Village God. 
— The village god is the guardian deity of every 
hamlet, the universal genius loci. He is the spe- 
cial object of domestic and familiar worship. 
The ruin and prosperity of villages are in his 
power. To him are vows made and recorded in 
sickness : and in most undertakings bis aid and 
patronage are implored. — Captain Macpherson's Re* 
port quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. V,p. 57. 



419. The Song of the Covvherd Girl to 
Krishna.— 

Braja si aisipdntt din 
Chhdti men lagdi. 
Koi na bdnchi sundi. 
Braja at kaisi pdntl dl. 

I got a letter from the land of Braj. I pressed 
it to my breast : none read it to me. What sort 
of letter have I got from Braj ? — W. Crooke, 



420. Khonds— Worship of the God of 
Rivers.— As the fulness of streams and rivulets 
must depend on the copiousness of rain and 
fountains, though there is a god of rivers who 
is often addressed, he is not honoured with any 
peculiar rites.— Ca//«»» Macpherson's Report quoted 
in Calcutta Review, p. 57. 
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421. Holy Places in Northern India. — 
Renuka, Sukara,Kdsiy KdliKdla, Baieswarah, Kdlanja' 
rah, Mahdkdla, Ukhala nava, Kirttudh. — Renuka (near 
Agra), Sukara (Soron), Kdsi (Benares), Kdli Kdla 
(Karra), Bateswara(two of this name) Kalanjarah, 
Mahik^la(Ujjain), are the nine famous Ukhalas. — 
Cunningham : Archceological Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 88. 

42a. Khonds— Fetishism.— In some places 
a rude stone, smeared with turmeric, is worship- 
ped under a name which signifies ** Great Father 
God." In one village his symbol is enclosed 
within a small temple ; in others, it is placed 
under a lofty forest tree, where tradition general- 
ly records that a rift once marked his passage 
into, or emergence from, the earth. To this 
imaginary being are due two yearly oflferings of 
goats, fowls, milk, rice, ghi, incense, and occa- 
sionally buffaloes : one at seed time, the other at 
harvest. — Captain Macpherson^s Report quoted in 
Calcutta Review, Vol. V, p. 57. 

423. Bengal— Human Sacrifice.— Some time 
ago Tanukia Dhanuk and Munshi Halwai were 
convicted by the Sessions Judge of Bhagulpur of 
the murder of a lad of twelve. The boy was 
playing with his companions when the men 
enticed him away, saying they would teach him 
some mantras. They took him to a temple, made 
him kneel with his head on the sacrificial block 
on which goats are oflFered, and while he was 
repeating some gibberish dictated by the Munshi, 
the other man beheaded him with a sword. 
Medical evidence proved that the head was 
severed at one blow. The men then* hacked off 
the boy*s hands in order to steal the ornaments 
on his wrists, and buried the body, throwing the 
head into a ditch. They sold the ornaments in 
the bazaar. The crime was fully brought home 
to them, and they were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. They then appealed to the High 
Court, and their appeal was dismissed, their lord- 
ships issuing a rule calling on them to show cause 
why sentence should not be enhanced. The rule 
was heard to-day. In Munshi's case the Court 
found extenuating circumstances: but Tanukia 
was sentenced to be hanged. 

424. Human Sacrifice on the banks of the 
River Bhagirathi. — Human sacrifices were com- 
mon at Santipur: even as late as 1832, a HindO 
at Kdli Ghdt, Calcutta, sent for a Muhammadan 
barber to shave him : he asked him afterwards 
to hold a goat, while he cut off its head as an offer- 
ing to Kill: the barber did so, but the Hindd 
cut off" the barber's head, and offered it to Kali. 
He was condemned by the Nizimat Addlat to 
be hanged. A few years ago, a number of Brdh- 
mans assembled at Santipur JFor worship, and be- 
gan to drink and carouse after it : one proposed 



a sacrifice to KdH ; they assented, but having 
nothing to sacrifice, one cried out ** where is the 
goat?*' on which another, more dnmk than the 
rest, exclaimed: — "I will be the goat," and at once 
placed himself on his knees : one of the company 
then cut off his head with the sacrificial knife. 
When they woke next morning from their drunk- 
en fit and found what had occurred, they had 
the corpse taken to the gh^t and cremated, pre- 
tending that it was a case of cholera. — Calcutta 
Review, Vol. F/, ^. 416. 

425. Ancient Bricks worshipped. — At 
Dhand there are no images in the temple, but 
simply only a lot of large ancient bricks set up 
on end in a row on a sort of low shelf against 
the inner back wall. There are also some more 
of these old bricks placed outside the doorway 
of the temple on either side as one enters. 
When I questioned the people concerning the 
origin of these bricks, they replied that they 
were made by gods (devas) in ancient times un- 
known. The largest measured i foot 4 inches in 
length by 10^ inches in breadth and ^i inches in 
thickness.— A rchegological Reports, Vol, Vi, p. 160. 

426. Khonds— Worship of the God of 
Tanks.— As the Khonds, for the purpose of irri- 
gation, carefully collect the water of rills and 
brooks near their sources by means of rude, weak 
dams, there is a god of tanks to whom they 
assiduously sacrifice sheep and fowls under the 
nearest tree, praying him to preserve their em- 
bankments, — Captain Macpherson^s Report quoted 
in Calcutta Review, Vol. V, p, 57. 

427. Wild Boar— A Sacred Animal.— At 
Baghera a boar is a sacred animal, and the 
natives there say that if any man were to kill 
a wild boar in the neighbourhood, he would be 
sure to die immediately afterwards, while no 
such fatal result would follow if the same man 
killed a boar anywhere else. — Archceological Re* 
ports, Vol. VI, p. 137. 

428. Khonds— Worship of the Forest God 
— Sacred Groves. — That timber may never be 
wanting, in case of accidents from fire or from ene- 
mies, a considerable grove, generally of sdl [shorts 
rohusta), is uniformly dedicated by every village to 
the forest god, whose favour is ever and anon 
sought by the sacrifice of birds, hogs and sheep, 
with the usual accompaniments of rice and an 
addled egg. The consecrated grove is religiously 
preserved— the young trees being occasionally 
pruned, but not a twig cut for use without the 
formal consent of the village and the formal 
propitiation of the god.-^Captain Macphersons 
Report quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. V^p. 56. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

429. The Test of the Sadhs. —The Sadhs are 
an interesting people, whose head-quarters seem 
now to be at Farrukhabad. In that district, by 
the recent census, they number 3,714, of whom 
about half are in Farrukhabad oily. Formerly 
there were a considerable number of these people 
in Delhi and Agra, but they have now mostly 
removed to Fatehgarh. Other places, where they 
seem numerous, are Bhartpur, Marwar, Mirzapur. 
Saluting, they raise their open hands, just in 
front of their shoulders — a very French-like 
action. Their god they call •' Satndm, " and 
hence they themselves are also called Satnimis. 

Twelve Commandments of the Sadhs. 

is/.-— Worship one God, Who is the Creator of 
all and has power to destroy. None is higher or 
loftier than He : and man should not, in wanton- 
ness, worship any stone, metal, wood or tree or 
other created thing. Rather, all honour and re- 
nown are due to Him. He is the only God and his 
the only Word. Whosoever fixes his thoughts 
on anything near him, errs and sins : and whoever 
sins, goes to hell. 

2nd. — Preserve a modest and humble demean- 
our and fix not your heart on things of this 
world : and perfectly carry out the principles of 
your faith. Do not practice what is contrary to 
your faith, and this some Sadhus deny, saying the 
order is •* First feed one's own people then 
others : feed no stranger." 

yd. — Never speak falsely, and curse not the 
earth, the water, the trees, nor the beasts : use 
your tongue only in praise of God, and never 
spoil any one of his land, wealth, or beasts. Steal 
not their goods. Be not critical of them nor of 
their possessions ; and be content with what you 
have. Think not upon what is evil : and cast 
not your eye on what is shameless or unlawful, be 
it man or woman, nautch or pastime. 

4/A. — Think not on evil words, but employ 
yourselves in the praise and glory of God : and 
amuse not yourselves with stories, nor fables, nor 
singing, nor music, but only with hymns. 

Sth, — Do not greedily desire anything, whether 
wealth or beauty : and take not what belongs to 
another. God is the giver of all ; and as you put 
your trust in Him, so will you receive. 

6th. — When you are asked — ** Who are you ? ** 
say, •» I am a Sadh." Make no mention of caste, 
and enter not into controversy. Rely firmly on 
the strength of your religion ; rest not your pride 
and hopes on man. 

7/A. — Wear white clothes, use not antimony, 
nor belladonna, nor henna. Wear not caste- 
marks, either on the body or forehead. Put on no 
chaplet, nor Brdhmanical thread, nor jewels. 



8/A.— Eat vegetables, not flesh, nor certain 
kinds of fish. Eat no pdn. Snuff not up sweet 
perfumes, smoke not, and make no use of opium. 
Lift not up your hand and bow not your head 
before any idol or man. 

gth. — Slay not : tyrannize over no one : give 
no evidence on oath : take nothing by force. 

lo^A.— Let each man have one wife, and each 
wife have one husband. A married man should 
not eat the leavings of his wife ; but a wife 
should eat what is saved from her husband*s food 
as is cutomary: and the wife should obey her 
husband. 

11^/*. — Assume not the guise of faqirs and ask 
not for alms : take no presents : fear not mae^ic. 
Before you trust in anything, test it well. The 
assembly of good men 't& your place of pilgrimage. 
Recognize good people before they salaam to 
you. 

12th. — The Sadh should observe no particular 
days. Pay no attention to the intercalary months 
(^'launds'') nor the months. Do not look upon as 
your own the voice of any bird or beast. Seek 
only the will of God, and be content therewith. 

In spite of the injunction to say when asked who 
they are: — ** I am a Sadh: " there was a marked 
tendency in the recent census operations to put 
down the Sadhs as Hindus. Also the order to 
wear plain clothes is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, the wealthy Sadhs of 
Farrukhabad being very gorgeous in their attire. 

A story is told (perhaps by their enemies), but 
denied by the Sadhs themselves, that in Nawabi 
times their funeral ceremony consisted in tying 
the corpse in a standing position to a tree with 
its face to the wind and leaving it so. This used 
to take place north of the city of Farrukhabad. 
It is said that the practice was interdicted in 
consequence of the remonstrances of the English 
officers at the Fatehgarh cantonment. The 
whole story is probably a Brahman invention. — 
C. D. SUel. 



430. Sirsa— Trial by Ordeal.— An interest- 
ing account of trial by ordeal was given me at 
Rori, and I was assured by the Sikh Jdts there 
that it used to be practised quite recently in 
doubtful cases while Rori was under the rule of 
the Raja of Nabha. In the ordeal by water the 
parties were made to dive into a deep pool, and 
the man who came first to the surface was held 
to be the liar. In more serious cases recourse 
was had to the orde?l by fire. A pipal leaf was 
placed in the hands of each of the parties, and 
both were made to grasp a red hot ploughshare, 
the first man who let go was declared false and 
judgment was given against him.—/. WUson : 
ScttUmnt Report, p. 145. 
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431. The caste of the Kingirias.— So called 
from kingiri — the instrument they play upon 
while reciting their songs. It is a sort of stringed 
instrument, the half of a cocoanut shell covered 
with thin leather on the broader side, with the 
other side open to the size of a rupee forming the 
back of the string which is bound with thread at 
the other end to the stem made of a piece of 
bamboo. It is played by a bow made of buffaloe 
horn and spanned with a thick string of horse 
hair. To the bow are attached several brass 
bells, which add their jingle to the sound of 
the instrument. During a performance it is 
accompanied by one or more tumbaks, which are 
shaped like huge bottles. They are made of 
mango wood with the bottom or the base covered 
with thin leather and the other side (at the end 
of the neck) open. The people are also called 
Pauwariyas from paur, the threshold. They are 
never admitted inside a house, and always give 
their performance at the threshold, where they 
receive their guerdon also. Their songs are called 
sohurs. A sample is annexed. One recites a line 
to the music of one kingiri and two tumbaks, 
and the others take up the same and repeat it in 
chorus. They are Muhammadans by religion, and 
call themselves " Shaikhs," which include all 
miscellaneous classes of Muhammadans who do 
not belong distinctly to any of the four recognized 
classes, m., Shaikh, Syad, Moghal, Pathan. They 
are as much "Shaikhs" as the Jolahas or weavers, 
although there is no affinity between them. 
They read their prayers and keep fast according 
to Muhammadan tenets, and do not worship any 
Hindu gods or Muhammadan Pir. Their pro- 
genitor was one Baba Abbas, a religious mendi- 
cant of the Muhammadan persuasion, who lived 
probably about 300 years ago, but has now fallen 
into disrepute because of the poverty of his des- 
cendants. He does not get an offering on any 
occasion. Of their origin nothing is known, nor 
are they able to state anything. But from the 
facts that not long ago their ancestors worshipped 
Bhawani and other Hind(i gods, and that they 
still retain some Hindii customs, as will hereafter 
appear, it is very likely that the class started 
with Muhammadan converts from Hindus of vari- 
ous mendicant classes under the auspices of the 
aforesaid Baba Abbas. There are four or five 
families at Gopiganj, two at Koneh, and from 
two to ten families in almost every large village 
in Bhadohi, viz.^ Suriyawan, Piaropur, Sundar- 
pur. The largest colony is at Piaropur, where 
there are about ten famiHes. Their sole pro- 
fession is to attend at the birth or marriage of a 
male amongst their clients or jijmdns, and give a 
performance, for which they are paid from two 
copper-pieces to a rupee. Generally they get old 
clothes and three or four sers of grain also. The 
neighbours of a y(;';fiii> also give old clothes and 
grain. They arrange among themselves to go to 



SLji/mdn's in numbers of two or three, but it rests 
solely with the hirtdar to go alone or in large 
company. The birtdar gives his companions a 
share of grain and old clothes, but retains the 
cash all to himself. Such as do not possess any 
jijmdni or hirt go about begging, and do not follow 
any profession. — Daya Skankar. 

(To be continued). 

432. Sirsa— Marriage Customs of Hindus.— 
Among the Sikh Jats and other Hindu tribes the 
customs at marriage are very much the same as 
among the Bdgri Jats (see para. 397). Among 
the Sikhs when the bridegroom first gops to the 
bride's house, he strikes with a sword or hatchet 
(takwa) the tattiy which consists of four earthen 
jars (thuti) pierced and tied together and hung up 
by a string in the bride's court-yard. Among the 
Khuradrs, when the wedding procession is about 
to start from the bride's house, the bridegroom's 
sister seizes the rein of his camel, and will not let 
him him go till she has been appeased with thegift 
of a rupee. At the wedding ceremony some moist 
henna is placed in the girl's right hand which is 
clasped by the boy's right hand, and the girl 
leads the boy round the fire three times, and then 
he leads her round once — /. Wilson : Settlement 
Report, p. 167. 

433. Pundir Rajputs— Their Legend. — The 
Pundirs are Surajbansi or Sun-born. Their epo- 
nymous hero is Pulastya, the sage of Kedini, 
whence the name Pulast, their family gotra. 
This famous Rishi— properly speaking, one of the 
ten primeval beings who sprang from Brahma's 
body at the creation — appears in the local genea- 
logies as the son of Srkddhadeva. The Pulast 
pedigree, between which and one collected by 
Mr. J. Prinsep from various lists (Essays on Indian 
Antiquities. Edited by E, Thomas, Vol, II, p. 232) is 
far too long to reproduce in extenso. It will be 
sufficient to note the most striking points in it. 
We first find the Pulasts, according to their own 
account, located in Lower Bengal, under the 
leadership of Roht^s or Rohitdswa, the supposed 
founder of Rohtisgarh, twenty-third in descent 
from Marichi, twentieth in descent from Sriddha- 
deva. Twenty-fifth in descent from him comes 
the illustrious Rama Chandra, whose second son, 
Kusd, was the progenitor of the true Pundfrs. 
Indeed, he is generally admitted to have been the 
first who bore this soubriquet. Opinions differ 
about its origin. Some say his father and mother 
went to Kulkshetra (Thanesar) to make an offer- 
ing to the manes of his father Dasarathd, and Sitii 
sat down by the edge of the sacred pool to wait 
for her husband while he went to purchase the 
ingredients necessary for preparing a votive cake 
(flour, rice, etc.), but he stayed away at the 
baz&r so long that she got tired, and determined 
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to do the business herself. So she kneaded a 
ball of clay (pinda) into the semblance of the real 
thing and threw it into the water. The old man*s 
spirit was thus appeased, and a shadowy hand 
rising from the depths of the pool, grasped the 
gift as it fell. Kusd, being born shortly after, 
was nick-named Pindir, which was corrupted into 
Pundir.— Calcutta Review, Vol. LXIV, p. yi. 
(To be continued). 

434. Kahgra— Succession of the youngest 
Son. — Among the Kanets the custom was that 
the separate holdings (vand) were indivisible. If 
a man died possessed of one holding only it went 
to the youngest son : if he held two, the other went 
to the next youngest. How this custom arose 
is explained in this way. In the first place, the 
holdings were allotments only capable of properly 
maintaining one family : in the second place, the 
eldest son used to be away in his father's lifetime, 
doing feudal service ( chakri ) of some kind to 
the Rdja, and could generally manage to get a 
grant of land elsewhere, while the younger son 
stayed at home with his father and succeeded 
him. The custom has regularly been in force, 
but opinions differ as to whether it could be 
enforced by our court in cases of dispute in future. 
Settlement Report , p. loi. 

435. Muhammadan Artizans.— I believe it 
will be found that all Muhammadan artizans 
have still the remnants of what must at one time 
have been strong trade-unions for each guild, 
with patron saints and something very similar 
to masonic observances. I discovered some time 
ago and published in the Pioneer a notice of the 
union among bhisties (water-carriers) who have 
for their patron saint Khwajd Khizr. All saints 
are believed to have duties apportioned off to 
them in Heaven, and Khwdja Khizr is in charge 
of all the waters. I have since come to know that 
masons and all handicraftsmen have similar 
observances. My old mason tells me that those 
of his guild propitiate Hasrat Ibrdhim whom they 
recognize as the first architect, owing to his 
having been entrusted by the Almighty with the 
erection of the Q4ba. He states that they still 
have initiatory ceremonies, and once had a secret 
language of their own with peculiar names for 
the implements of their profession. Certain geo- 
metrical patterns are also taught at initiation, 
and rhymes and sayings descriptive of the sym- 
metry of pillars and the proportions of buildings. 
The lore is most extensive as they recognize 
several schools of architecture. They swear on 
the hammer, and consider the plumb the chief 
instrument. Tailors, I am told, have for their 
saint Hazrat Ishmdil, whose duty it is in Heaven 
to sew the robes which must be put on by the 
souls that enter Paradise. It would be most 



interesting to know of the patron saints and 
observances of the other guilds,— weavers, cotton- 
beaters, dyers, bangle-makers, hucksters, bar- 
bers, carpenters, smiths, &c., — butchers, by the 
way, say that owing to the sacrifice of a goat 
made by Abraham, when about to offer up his 
son Isdkh, they are also followers of Hazrat 
Ibrdhim.— ly. Cockburn. 

436. Karnal— The Custom of Neota.— There 

is a curious custom called neota, by which all the 
branches of a family contribute towards the ex- 
penses of a marriage in any of its component 
households. U A and B are relations, and A first 
marries his daughter, B will contribute, say 
Rs. 10. If B then marries his daughter, A must 
contribute more than this, say Rs. 12. At 
further marriages, so long as the neota consists 
between them, the contribution will always be 
Rs. 10, so that B will always owe A Rs. 2 : but 
if either wishes to put an end to the neota he will 
contribute, if A, only Rs. 8 ; if B, Rs. 12. This 
clears the account, and ipso facto closes the neota. 
The neota is always headed by the bhdti or 
mother's brother, but his contribution is a free 
gift, and does not enter into the account which 
is confined to the relations of the male line. 
These contribute even when the relationship is 
very distant indeed. This is the real neota : and 
is only called into play on the occasion of the 
marriage of a daughter or son of the house. But 
in a somewhat similar manner, when the bhdt 
is to be provided by the mother's father, • he 
sends a little coarse sugar to each neotdra^ or 
person between whom and himself neota exists, 
and they make small contributions, generally 
Re. I each, so, too, when the boy's father 
gives coarse sugar to his relations at his son's 
betrothal, they each return him Re. i. The 
Rajputs call the custom bel instead of neota and 
take it, in the case of the bhdt, only from descen- 
dants of a common great grandfather. — Settlennnt 
Report, p. 135. 

437. Field names. — The question of field 
names has as yet attracted little attention here ; 
but in England it has been worked out with very 
interesting results by Mr. Gomme and others. 
I give here the results of some enquiries in 
Mirzapur, 

Some fields are named from their position : — 
gadhwa = a low field with high land all round : konsa 
= a field in a corner : chamrauti = near the dwell- 
ing of chamars : hathiya = near the market place: 
nadigeha = on the river bank : dihua = on an old 
village site : talaiyawa = near the marsh : bodariha, 
bodarahwa =» near the irrigation water-lift : dddar 
e= land on a slope: ckaukipar s near the outpost : 
pokhripar s near the pond : ndlipar = near the 
water-channel : nawandrapar s near the new well: 
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pahrawala = near the fishing embankment : bahra 
= the place where water flows away rapidly : 
gujariya = near the village pathway : tanmakhdt 
= the flat piece of reserved pasture : marghatiya 
= near the cremation ground : jugiakwa = near 
the place where the jogi used to live : bandhua = 
close to the embankment. — W. Crooke : Mirzapur. 
(To be continued) 

438. Kangra — Widow Marriage. — Very 
little outward ceremony is used in the case of a 
jhinjardra or widow marriage. It is doubtful 
whether concubinage, accompanied by the put- 
ting ofi of the outward signs of the widowed state 
(that is, resuming the nose-ring), is not sufficient 
to make a valid connection ; but the husband 
generality celebrates the event by a feast, and 
there is a tendency to consider this a necessary 
formality. The Gaddis say that among them 
if a widow has been, as they understand it, law- 
fully obtained from her guardians in considera- 
tion of value given, then she is reckoned a wife, 
whether any ceremony be performed or not. The 
feeling among the Kanets is the same. Pichhldg 
or sons begotten by a first husband who accom- 
pany their mother to the second husband's house 
or are born therein, are not entitled to a share. 
But the Gaddis and Kanets appear to hold that 
if a man takes a widow to wife who is at the time 
encienU the child born will be reckoned his child 
and not a pichhldg, — Settlement Report^ p, 102. 



439. Madras— Ceremonies of the Todas of 
theNilgiri Hills.— On Sunday, January 24th, oc- 
curred one of those weird and extraordinary festi- 
vals peculiar to the small, interesting and fast- 
disappearing race known as the Todas of the 
Nilgiris. But little interest would appear to be 
felt by the European community in their proceed- 
ings, to judge by the almost purely native charac- 
ter of the gaily- coloured crowd collected on a 
plateau of one of the breezy slopes of the downs, 
some ten miles north-west of Ootacamund, to 
celebrate what the Todas themselves describe as 
a ** dry funeral," i, ^., a kind of grand comme- 
moration festival in honour of all the deceased 
Todas (male) of the preceding year, in contra- 
distinction to the *• green funeral," which takes 
place immediately after the death of each indivi- 
dual man. However, a dozen Europeans, more 
or less, were present. Convincing proof of the 
life-preserving properties of an open-air nomadic 
existence lies in the fact that the deceased mem- 
bers of the tribe, whose death was commemorated 
on this occasion by this great funeral, amounted 
to only six. An exhilarating ride in the pure frosty 
morning air brought us to within some hundred 
yards of the ** Kedmanai" or Funeral House, and 
here we placed ourselves under the guidance of a 



venerable and friendly Toda, evidently like our- 
selves, on funeral festivity bent. Such a splendid 
specimen of vigorous old age I have rarely seen, 
and he might have passed very well for the 
patriarch Abraham. As this •• venerable signior** 
appeared round the corner of a hillock, up started 
a bevy of pretty, bright-eyed girls, Toda maidens, 
in all the bravery of brand new cloths fresh 
from Coimbatore, and silver anklets, armlets and 
necklaces, their glossy and abundant locks, 
♦• black as any raven's wing," symmetrically 
parted down the middle, and falling in innumer- 
able curls on either side of their smooth young 
cheeks, in tint no darker than those of many a 
peasant-woman of Southern Italy. With a shy 
smile the youngest of the group advanced, and 
kneeling, bent her head before the ancient 
tribesman, who lightly placed his foot thereon in 
sign of salutation, and then touched with his hand 
the forehead of each of the elder girls. Proceed- 
ing, we came upon two merry-go-rounds, evidently 
a popular form of entertainment, to judge by the 
crowd assembled round them. Numerous small 
shop-people from Ootacamund had set up stalls, 
whereon were displayed every variety of articles, 
ranging fron cocoanuts to Coates' cotton, jack- 
fruit to ginger-beer, and the crowd itself was quite 
as varied. Stalwart Todas, and puny, uncouth 
Kurumbas; natives with «« Boy" and •* Butler** 
distinctly written on their somewhat condescend- 
ing countenances ; prosperous, honest -looking 
Badagas, and wild, weird-looking Kotas ; 
and conspicuous among the motley crowd, the 
ubiquitous Thomas Atkins, on this occasion in 
the form of a smart Horse Artilleryman. When 
we arrived, some forty or fifty Todas were slowly 
revolving in a large circle, linked armin-arm, 
hoarsely ejaculating «* Hoh ! Hoh !" and propell- 
ing themselves along by a curious crab-like move- 
ment. As a man got tired he dropped out of the 
circle, and others joined in. The costume of the 
dancers was by no means confined to the usual 
blanket-like cloth, though we were assured they 
were all bond fide Todas. Four young men in 
particular, who danced side by side indefatigably, 
while Todas came and Todas went, were resplen- 
dent and picturesque in purple, scarlet and gold 
turbans, gold necklets and anklets, and bright 
coloured cloths and putkulis or waist-cloths. 
Gazing at these wild hillmen, mysterious relics 
of some bygone age, solemnly revolving in their 
doubtless pre-historical dance, one was forci- 
bly struck by its curious resemblance to the 
performances of the Howling Dervishes, famihar 
to all visitors to the Nile-washed City. Here was 
the selfsame swaying movement, accompanied by 
a monotonous cry, Hoh I Hoh ! replacing the 
better known ejaculation of Allah ! Allah ! Wide 
is the train of thought opened out by these and 
such like strange resemblances. 

(To be continued). 
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FOLKLORE. 

440. How the Needle succeeded in kill- 
ing the Tiger— A Folktale told by Ram Tahal, 
Kahar, a Cultivator of Mirzapur.— Once upon 
a time a needle set out to kill a tiger. On the 
road he met first a bludgeon, then a scorpion, 
then an insect which eats the mango-fruit, and 
then a piece of cowdung, all of which the 
needle took with him. All five came to the house 
of the tiger, and the needle stood up straight on 
the threshold, the scorpion got into the tiger's 
oil jar, the insect into the fireplace and the 
piece of cowdung spread itself on the doorstep. 
When the tiger came back from the jungle the 
needle ran into his foot as he was going in : he 
then put his paw into the oil jar to get some oil 
to rub on the wound and he was stung by the 
scorpion : enraged with the pain he ran to the 
fire-place to light a lamp to see what had hap- 
pened to him, when the insect got into his 
eye and blinded him. '* Misfortunes never come 
singly," said the tiger, and he rushed out : but 
he trod on the cowdung, slipped and broke his 
back, and this was the end of him. 

441. Burial-ground Ghosts.— In Rohilkhand 
and the western districts of Oudh, one often 
hears of the " ShahdbaJ* In burial-grounds, spe- 
cially where the bodies of those slain in battle 
are buried, it is alleged that phantom armies 
appear in the night. Tents are pitched, horses 
tethered, and nautches held at which the de- 
ceased heroes and jinns attend. One occasion- 
ally hears of an ordinary mortal who, attracted 
by the lights, went and witnessed such a spec- 
tacle, the sequel in such cases being that the 
unwary person had to pay for his temerity with 
death or loss of reason.— :/t&a/a Prasada, 

442. The Legend of Hemavati. — Hem^vati 
was daughter of Hemrdj, the Brdhman priest of 
the Gahirwir Raja of Benares. Stie was very 
beautiful. One day she went to bathe in the 
queen's tank, and Chandrama, the Moon God, em- 
braced her. She cursed him, but he promised 
that her son would be lord of the earth, and from 
him would spring a thousand branches. She 
enquired: — •* How shall my dishonour be eflfaced 
when I am without a husband ? " " Fear not," he 
replied : — " Your son will be born on the banks of 
the Karndvati river. Then take him to Kha- 
jur^ya and offer him as a gift and perform a 
sacrifice. In Mahoba he will reign and become 
a great king. He will possess the Philosopher's 
stone and turn iron into gold. On the hill of 
Kalanjdr he will build a fort. When your son 
is born you must perform a Bhdnda Jag to wipe 
away your disgrace, and then leave Benares to 
ii ve at Kalanjar." Her son was born, Chandrama 



formed a great festival, and Vrihaspati wrote his 
horoscope. He was called Chundra Varmma. 
At 16 years of age he killed a tiger, when Chan- 
drama gave him the Philosopher's stone and 
taught him polity. Then he did sacrifice to re- 
move his mother's sin and built eighty-five temples 
when the disgrace of Hemavati was washed 
a.waiy.— Cunningham : Archaological Reports, Vol. 
XXI, p. yg. 

443- The Death of Banu Begam, Mum- 
taz-i- Mahal, the Lady of the Taj at Agra- 
Infant crying in the womb.—Just previous to 
the birth of her daughter Dahrari Begam (the 
adorner-of-the-world queen), the infant cried 
while yet in the womb. The mother despaired 
of life, and at once summoned Shah Jahin, and 
said : — ♦* It is a fact well known that when an 
infant cries in the womb the mother never sur- 
vives."— PV. Crookc. 

[Dots this idea generally pievail ?--Ed.] 

444. Sneezing— Omens from.— In both Eu- 
rope and Asia, not only among Aryan but also 
among Semetic peoples, some form of blessing is 
a custom of very general prevalence. Among 
some people it is the sneezer who is blessed by 
the bystanders: among others he blesses himself, 
and among Muhammadans he blesses God. [Ac- 
cording to the Muhammadan religion it is a 
sacred duty to reply to a sneeze ('utds). For ex- 
ample, if a person sneeze and say immediately 
after <' God be praised " {alhamdul A lldh) it is in* 
cumbent upon at least one of the party to ex- 
claim ** God have mercy on you " {yarkamauk Alldh) 
—Hughes's Dictionary of Islam, sv.] In Italy, for 
instance, it is common to greet the sneezer with 
the salutation ** may you have children," or 
** may God preserve you." In Hindi the blessing 
takes the form of Sada Jiyo : ** may you live for 
ever ;" and the Jews of Arabia use precisely 
the same salutation. But another and a totally 
different significance has been attached to this 
act in very different places and at very different 
times. Among the Arabs, for instance, ^* if whilfi 
any one is making an assertion regarding which 
there is any room for doubt, another sneezes, the 
speaker appeals to the omen as a confirmation 
9f what he was saying." Now this notion seems 
to have prevailed among the Greeks of the time 
of Xenophon as appears from the well-known 
passage in the Anabasis (III, 2). Among the 
Hind(is, sneezing, when it occurs behind one, is 
considered so unfavourable an omen that they 
will at once leave off any work they may have 
commenced : and this notion may be shown to 
have prevailed among the ancients by a quota- 
tion from St. Augustine. The attempts that have 
been made to explain these customs are as 
various as the customs themselves. The Muham- 
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roadan, for instance, accounts for his alhamdul 
Allah by a reference to the tradition that when 
the breath of life was inspired into the nostrils of 
Adam he sneezed and immediately uttered these 
words ; while the custom of blessing the sneezer 
has been in Europe traced to the occurrence in 
the middle ages of some fatal epidemic, one of 
the symptoms of which was sneezing. The first 
is no explanation at all : the second evidently 
ignores the extreme antiquity of the custom. — 
Calcutta Review, Vol, II ^ p. 109- 

[Dr. Tylor: Primitive Culture, Vol. /, /. 97, sqq,, shows 
that it is connected with *'the ancient and savage doctrine of per- 
vading and invading spirits, considered as good or evil."— Ed. J 

445. How the Ahir got the better of the 
Demon and acquired a Wife — A folktale re- 
corded by E. David, a Native Christian of 
Mirzapur, from the life of an old Muham- 
madan Cookwoman. — There was once an 
Ahir who was a great fool. One day he was 
ploughing his field when somebody told him that 
his wife had given birth to a son. He was so 
pleased that he gave his informant one of his 
pair of oxen, and going to his mother, told her 
that his wife had a son. She said: — ^* My son, 
how can this be when you are not married yet ? ** 
But he insisted that it was so, and that his 
informant would not have told him a lie. So he 
took some money with him and went in search 
of the man and said : — •' Brother can you tell me 
where my father-in-law lives?" The man said: — 
•• When you go out of the city you will see a well. 
The first woman that comes there dressed in 
yellow clothes is your wife. You have only to ask 
her where she lives." The Ahir was delighted, and 
buying a lot of presents in the bdzdr, went and 
sat by the well. Finally a woman came up, and 
she by chance had yellow clothes, and it so 
chanced that a boy had been born to her lately. 
The Ahir followed her with the things, and said 
he had brought them for the baby. She thought 
they must have been sent from some relation's 
house, so she gave him tobacco to smoke. As he 
was smoking the woman's husband came in and 
was surprised to find a stranger there. But 
when he went inside and saw the presents he 
was still more incensed froih jealousy and began 
to thrash his wife. When the Ahir heard her 
cries he was greatly enraged at any one beating 
his wife, so he went in and beat the woman's 
husband soundly and turned him out. Next day 
he went to the landlord of the village and said: — 
'* Give me a little land and I will cultivate it." 
The landlord said he had no land to spare except 
a field which would grow a hundred maunds of 
rice. '* This field, said he, is empty, but in the 
middle of it is a pipal tree in which a demon 
(ieo) resides; he won't let any one sow it. If 
you care for it you may have it." He agreed 
to take the field, and taking an axe with him 



began to cut away at the tree* When the demoa 

saw what he was about, he roared at the Ahir 

and warned him to let the tree alone, but the 

Ahir said :— ** Keep quiet, or I will give you a cut 

with my axe." Then the demon became afraid 

and said: — "Weill if you spare this tree you may 

ask what you please." The Ahir replied : — " I was 

going to sow rice here and I should have got a 

hundred maunds of grain : I don't mind letting 

the tree alone for a hundred maunds of grain." 

This the demon agreed to give. Next day the 

demon's nephew (his sister's son, bhdnja) came to 

pay him a visit: and the demon told him what 

had happened. He replied : — **Uncle! if you only 

givQ me the order I will go and kill the Ahir." 

He replied : — ** It would be a good job." So his 

nephew started to kill the Ahir. The Ahir was 

sleeping at a well in front of his house. When 

the young demon saw him he got in a panic and 

hid in the water-tank beside the well. When 

the Ahir woke he put his foot by chance on the 

demon's head who shouted out Bdpre ! Bdpre! 

(O father, father). The Ahir asked :—•' Who are 

you." He replied :— "My uncle, the demon, merely 

sent me to ask whether you will have your hundred 

maunds in husked or unhusked rice." The Ahir 

rephed : — ** Well ! I suppose I may as well have it 

husked." When he came back he told his uncle 

what a fright he had got. " All right ! " said he, 

•• it is true I only promised to give paddy, but I 

suppose I must give cleaned rice." So the Ahir 

got the best of the demon, received his tribute of 

rice regularly, and lived happily with the woman 

ever after. 

The Ahir is usually the type of the villaije boor. In this 
case he gets the best of the demon, who is also generally a 
fool.— Ed.] 

446. The Legend of the Dhorawat Tank.— 
The Rdni had no children ; she was induced to 
make a pilgrimage to the Ganges and bore a son : 
the minister's wife, who was also childless, had a 
son. The Rdja's son killed his sister's son, but 
after the battle he could not release the dagger 
from his hand. One day a thirsty calf came to- 
wards him, to which he presented a lota full of 
water, and as the calf drank it up eagerly, the 
dagger released itself from his hand. Then the 
Raja determined to make a tank, and it was to be 
the circuit made by his horse when let loose. The 
minister turned its head to the south, where it 
was soon brought to a standstill by the Kunwa 
Hill. Next day the Raja dug five baskets of 
earth, and each of his followers did the same 
except one Rajput, Who sat with a sword in his 
hand. When interrogated, he said he was used 
only to carry arms and letters. On this the 
Raja gave him a letter to Bhikham, King of 
Ceylon, and ordered him to bring back a monolith 
{Idi) to place in the centre of the lake. Bhikham 
accordingly gave up the pillar to the soldier, but 
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as the latter was bringing it, the cock crew and 
he was obliged to drop it, where it is now six 
miles from the \^\i^,— Cunningham : Archaological 
Reports, Vol. XVI, p. 41. 

[The horse incident in regard to tanks is very common, and 
other illustrations will be given. These ghostly messengers, 
Uke Hamlets ghost, can never stand the dawn. — Ed.] 



447. Bombay^Expulsion of a Devil.— The 
following evidence was recently before the High 
Court, Bombay, in a poisoning case :— Lala Sun- 
dar, the chief witness, in describing the circum- 
stances of the case, said : — I have been ill for 
two years. About two months ago I came to the 
market and met the accused. I did not know 
him before. He said he would cure me. He 
stayed that night in my house. Next day he 
told me that I was possessed by a devil, and that 
he would drive him out. He said, six or seven 
rupees would be necessary. I asked Dhulia and 
two others to come and drive away the devil, as 
tbey were my neighbours. Accused said nothing. 
I paid these men Rs. 5. The three neighbours 
came. I was made to sit with my head covered, 
and a burning torch was turned round my head. 
The accused was there. They beat tom-toms 
and at last I began to shake. The devil said 
through my mouth : — *• I want 2J seers of flour 
and 2I seers of rice." My wife gave the rice 
and flour to the accused, who was inside the 
house. He brought the rice and flour out from 
the house cooked. The food was waved round 
my head. Amtha, Rama and others went with 
the food to the river and ate it there. When they 
came home I saw them swollen and unconscious ; 
and they were then taken to hospital. Accused 
was five days in my house. He did nothing. The 
bag produced, in which were found dhatura seeds, 
is the accused's. He said :— " Why do you send 
for others ? I can drive the devil out. " No one 
but the accused took part in the cooking. The 
accused was afterwards arrested. 

Wahali, wife of Lala Sundar, said among other 
things : — The accused came to my house and 
stayed six days. He said:— ** My husband had 
a devil." He said :— " Let them beat a tom-tom,'* 
and they did so. My husband sent for Dhulia 
and other neighbours to drive the devil away. 
The devil asked for 2\ seers of rice and 2^ seers 
of flour. I gave the flour and rice to the accused 
with some molasses. I pounded the rice at that 
time, and ground the wheat after the devil asked 
for it. 1 was outside and accused was inside. 
I was not to cook it, as it was the food of 
demons. I could see the accused cook the stufi. 
He put the food into the pots and threw some- 
thing into both the pots. I did not eat anything, 
nor did my husband. The other people took the 
food and went to the river. 



The medical evidence showed that the five 
persons, who went to the river and ate the food, 
were all suflering from dhatura poisoning. One 
of them, Malia Lala, died soon after admission. 

448. Hindu Superstition.—- It is looked upon 
as unlucky to sit with one foot placed on the 
other. What is the origin of this ? — Kanwar Jwala 
Prasad. 



449. Paizabad — Akbar and the Bridge 
Builder.— Nawdb Kh4n Khdna, the Prime Minis- 
ter, sent his favourite slave Fahim to Nepdl to 
purchase elephants. When the latter arrived at 

Iaunpur, he was so struck with the place that 
e determined to perpetuate his name in connec- 
tion therewith by building a bridge. He was 
told by the builders that he alone could bridge 
the Gumti, who could pave the foundations 
with gold. Nothing daunted : Fahim deliberately 
flung some bags of money into the stream. The 
builders stayed his hand, and at once acknow- 
ledged that he was the man for the situation, 
and the work was commenced. When funds 
failed, Fahim addressed the Wazir and procured 
more, and when the bridge was completed, he 
wrote and said he had returned as far as Jaun- 
pur, but he could proceed no further until the 
Emperor came in person to ensure arrangements 
for the convoy of the elephants to Akbardbfid. 
Akbar came and saw for himself the great work 
which his slave had constructed, and forgave the 
deception which had been practised upon him. — 
ScttUnunt Report, p. 172. 

450. The Story of Murdan Khan and the 
Daughter of the Jinn, told by Fateh, a weaver 
of Mirzapur. — There was once the son of a 
soldier who fell into poverty and said 4o his 
mother :— •' If I had Rs. 50 I would go somewhere 
in search of service." His mother gave him the 
money out of her savings. When he had gone 
some distance he saw a corpse lying (near the 
road and a grave ready dug. A large crowd was 
there, and one man would not allow the corpse 
to be buried. The people remonstrated, but he 
would not mind. The Sepdhi enquired why he 
would not allow the corpse to be buried. He 
was told that the dead man owed Rs. 50, and 
that his creditor would not allow him to be 
buried till he was repaid. No one present could 
afford to repay the debt. Finally the Sipdhi 
paid the debt with all the money he had and 
buried the corpse. Then he returned home. 
His mother asked him how he came to return so 
soon. He replied that with this Rs. 50 he had 
purchased property worth many lakhs, and had 
now no money to pay for its carriage. He told 
his mother that he needed Rs. 50 more for this 
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purpose. She gave it to him and said she had 
no more. The Sipihi again started with the 
money. When he reached the spot where he 
had buried the corpse, he met a Sipahi armed 
with sword and shield. They spoke to each 
other. The second Sipdhi asked the other where 
he was going. He replied that he was a Sipdhi 
and had left home with Rs. 50, and had got a 
corpse buried in that very spot by paying its 
debts : and had got Rs. 50 more with which he 
was going in search of employment. Then the 
second Sip&hi told him that his name was 
Murdan Khdn, and that he also was in search 
of service, and that he had also Rs. 50. So they 
joined and went off together. When they came 
to a certain city» what did they see but that 
a river ran in the midst of it, dividing the city 
into two equal parts. But no one could cross 
from one bank to the other. They asked why 
this was so, and the inhabitants told tliem that 
in former times people used to cross freely, but 
no one had crossed for the last fifty years. If 
any boat put out it was sunk in the river. Then 
Murdan Khin proposed to his friend that if they 
could buy goods on this side which were not 
procurable on the other and take them across 
the profits would be great. The other agreed, 
but said it was impossible to convey the goods 
across. Murdan Khdn said he would devise 
some plan. So they purchased goods worth 
Rs. 75 and tried to hire a boat, but no boatman 
would accept the job. Finally Murdan Khdn 
said he would manage the boat himself, so the 
boatman lent him an old boat. Murdan Khdn 
loaded the boat and the news spread in the city. 
All the people turned out to see the spectacle. 
Then Murdan Khdn let his boat loose and sat on 
the bulwarks with his sword drawn. His friend 
said : — ** What use is a sword on the river ?" Mur- 
dan Khdn told him to watch what would happen. 
When the boat reached half way across, a hand 
appeared out of the river and caught the boat 
and tried to drag it under water. Murdan Khdn 
struck at it with his sword and part of the hand 
fell into the boat. Then the boat got across. 
Then his friend asked Mjiirdan Kh^n : — ** What is 
the meaning of this ?" Murdan Khin replied : — 
•* This was the hand of a daughter of the Jinn. 
She had made a vow to marry a man, so she got 
hold of a man to her liking. By him she bore a 
daughter. She also wishes to marry a man. 
For this reason she drags down boats that she 
may find some one on board to her liking." His 
friend, astonished, asked : — ** How did you learn 
this ? " Murdan Khdn replied that he was skilled 
in the science by which secrets become dis- 
closed. I saw a bracelet {kangan), a thumb-ring 
(am), and two or three rings which fairies wear 
on the hand, when it fell into the boat.** When 
this bracelet was shown to the jewellers they 
declared it was worth the revenue of a kingdom : 



so they asked him whence he had stolen it. 
Then the jeweller informed the city kotwdl. He 
arrested the two Sipdhis and brought them before 
the King. He interrogated them about the 
bracelet. Then Murdan Khdn explained how he 
had cut off the hand of the daughter of the Jinn 
and acquired the bracelet. He added that he 
had also a thumb-ring and two finger-rings which 
he got in the same way. The King was greatly 
pleased, and presented him with a khUat of im- 
mense value. Then Murdan Khin offered the 
fairy jewellery to the King. He presented it to 
his Queen. She gave it to her daughter. The 
Princess said : — ** What is the use of a single set ? 
I want the pair.'* The King called all the 
jewellers and tried to get the pair of these jewels 
made, but no one could make them. So he sent 
for Murdan Khan and said : — " If you can get 
the pair of these jewels you may have my 
daughter to wife. Murdan Khin said : — *• I cannot 
marry just now, but I am anxious to get my 
brother, who is with me, married. If you agree 
to my proposal I will do my best,'* The King 
agreed. Then Murdan Khin dived into the 
river and reached the palace of the Jinn. There 
he announced himself to be a physician. The 
Jinn's daughter, who was in great pain from the 
loss of her hand, sent for him at once and said 
she would give him anything he pleased if he 
would cure her. Murdan Kh£n had the severed 
hand with him. He told the Jinn's daughter to 
shut her eyes and he could cure her at once. So 
she shut her eyes. Then Murdan Khin fixed the 
severed hand to the stump, and it became as it 
was before. All the Jinns were astonished at his 
skill. They offered him all sorts of presents. He 
said he wanted only the pair of the bracelet. So 
she gave it to him with a lot of other jewels. So 
he came up out of the water with the jewellery 
and brought them to the King, who was much 
pleased; and according to his promise married 
the Sipdhi to the Princess : and the King dis- 
missed her with her husband, accompanied by 
an army and valuable presents. When Murdan 
Khan and his friend got home all the people 
wondered how this poor Sipdhi had gained 
a Princess for his bride. Soon after Murdan 
Khdn took leave of his friend, but the Sipdhi 
replied : — '* What am I that I should take all this 
wealth. Stay here and we will serve you." But 
Murdan Khin said : — •' It is not in my power to 
stay." •• Why," asked his friend. Then Mur- 
dan Khdn explained to him : — *• I am the corpse 
which you had buried. You and I are clear, and 
I can stay no longer. By the order of God I 
had to stay with you: so now the blessing of the 
Almighty be on you." Then he disappeared. 
His friend long lamented him. Finally, he 
erected a splendid tomb to his memory, and 
appointed a Hafiz to read the Qur&n there, and 
afterwards spent his life in ease and happiness. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

451. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of the Shiah Muhammadans. — (Conti- 
nued from para. 398.) On the wedding day the 
boy bathes and is dressed in the clothes sent 
frcm his father-in-law's house. He rides to the 
bride's house, and a canopy is held over his head, 
while music (roshan chauki) is played. When the 
procession arrives at the bride's door the bride- 
groom enters the house and stands on a wooden 
stool, while his mother-in-law gives him a drink 
of sherbet. He then returns to the assembly 
(majUs), and the Qazi reads the service (nikdh) in 
the presence of witnesses, after having received 
the consent of the parties. The marriage dowry 
(mahr) is fixed at 51,000 dinars. Sherbet and 
khurma sweetmeats are distributed to all present. 
Next morning the bride bathes and a nose- ring 
is put in her nose. She is dressed in her best 
clothes and decorated with the jewellery which 
has been given to her by her father as her dowry 
(jahez). Then the drsi mashdf ceremony is per- 
formed. The bride and bridegroom are seated 
behind a curtain, when he marks the parting of 
her hair (nidnf^) with sandal. A Quran and a 
looking-glass are placed there, and each looks at 
the face of the other in the looking-glass. The 
bridegroom salutes the senior persons present, 
and receives in return money and various useful 
articles. The bridal procession then leaves, the 
bride accompanying her husband. When she 
arrives at her husband's house, her mother-in-law 
looks at her face and gives her a money present. 
The chauthi ceremony is then performed. The 
bridegroom, accompanied by the bride, comes to 
his father-in-law's house, where he bathes and 
changes his clothes. After this he throws some 
fruits, of the season, such as pomegranates, 
oranges, &c., on his brother-in-law's wife (s^/f), 
salutes the senior relatives present, and gets a 
money present in return. The bride and bride- 
groom then return home. — Bhan Pratdb Tiwdri : 
Chunar, 

452. Sirsa— Death Ceremonies of the 
Bagri Jats. — For eleven days after the death, 
all the relatives, male and female, of the 
deceased sleep on the ground : on the third 
day after the funeral the bearers of the bier 
with the son of the deceased and a Brdhman 
go to gather the relics {phUl chagna) i. «., the teeth 
and the nails of the hands and feet, which are placed 
in a small earthen urn, and either sent at once to 
the Ganges or buried for a time until an oppor- 
tunity for sending them occurs. They are then 
thrown into the river after some further ceremony 
has been performed and some fees paid to the 
Br&hmans. If the family is rich they have the 
full funeral obsequies (kirya karm) performed by 
Br^hmans, but ordinarily it is thought sufficient 



on the eleventh day to give the old clothes of the 
deceased to the Achdraj Brdhman with some 
grain, a bed, a vessel and some sugar. On the 
twelfth or thirteenth day, if the deceased was a 
married man, eleven jars are filled with water 
(only one for a bachelor) and covered with clean 
cloth fastened on with raw thread : Br^hmans are 
fed and given presents. If the deceased was a 
young man, the women of the family meet for three 
days and mourn together, covering their faces 
and beating their breasts. If the relations of 
the wife of the deceased come to join in the 
mourning they supply their own food and do not, 
like the other women, partake of food supplied 
by the deceased's family. Only near relatives 
mourn for an old man. Every month for a year 
a jar is filled with water and given to a Brihman 
who is formally feasted, and in the next kandgat 
(the first fifteen days of the Asauj) a Brihman 
is feasted on the day corresponding to the day 
of the month on which the deceased died.—/* 
Wilson : Settlement Report, p, 169. 



453. Panjab— Naushabi Faqirs— Their 
procedure. — At the time the minstrels commence 
their singing and music some faqirs, mostly of 
the Naushabi order, become wild with excitement, 
tossing their heads and shouting *' God is great ! 
God is great : " others seize them by the loins and 
drag them to their feet, still beating and shaking 
their heads. To such an excess do some of these 
Naushabi faqirs carry their enthusiasm that they 
tie their feet with ropes and allow themselves to 
be strung up by the heels to trees, and go through 
their frantic gesticulations in that position : 
others on hearing the music are aflfected to tears. 
These are called by the people Shekhs. In 
former times these Shekhs were able, wise and 
virtuous men. But now, if you look, you will 
find them a set of shoe-makers and tailors, who 
never even pray. The custom of the Naushabis, 
when any one is desirous of becoming a disciple, 
is to give him treacle to eat, as if that would 
make him perfect in virtue. On hearing this 
I several times ate their treacle, but I ween that 
I never even became inspired. — From theYadgar-i- 
Chishti of Maulavi Mir Ahmad Chishti. 

454. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of the Musahar Tribe.— (Continued from 
para. 402.) The cost to a man of getting re- 
stored to caste after taking a widow to live with 
him is Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. If the elder brother-in- 
law or father-in-law of a widow takes her to live 
with him they are utterly excommunicated. 
But the Chaudhari of the tribe can admit them 
on a superior feast (kachha-pakka bhoj) being given 
to the clansmen. If a married woman is de- 
tected in an intrigue with a clansman both are 
put out of caste. If her husband cares to take 
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her back he can do so, but he has to feed the 
clansmen. If he does not wish to take her back 
she is made over to her paramour, but he has to 
give a tribal feast before he can be restored to 
caste. If an unmarried woman is detected in an 
intrigue with a clansman, she is not married to 
him but made over to him as a concubine, and 
he has to give a feast. When a child is born 
they ask a Brdhman whether it was born at a 
lucky time or in the mixX asterism. If the child 
was born in mul, this asterism is worshipped 
on the twenty-seventh day after the birth. A 
Brahman is paid an anna for doing this puja^ 
and the woman and child are bathed. When a 
child is born, the mother plants in the ground 
near her an iron knife or chisel as a protection 
against the evil-eye. This is kept planted there 
for twelve days. They do not keep the woman 
secluded in the room where the child was born, 
but she leaves the baby there and goes off at 
once to the jungle to collect leaves to make 
platters, roots, &c. Or she takes the child with 
her in a winnowing fan or basket on her head or 
tied up in the folds of her loin cloth. They do 
not consider a woman in her menses impure, but 
she goes on cooking and doing the usual house 
work. She merely washes her clothes and wears 
them again. When a person dies his corpse is 
cremated anywhere in the jungle or on the banks 
of some neighbouring stream. They have funeral 
ceremonies a few months after when they can 
aff^ord to do so. They offer the pinda cakes to 
the dead for ten days, and on the eleventh pre- 
sent an anna to a Brdhman and become free of 
the death impurity. When young children die 
there are no ceremonies : they merely bury the 
corpse somewhere in the june:le. They have no 
special cremation ground (marghaty If a woman 
dies during the period of birth impurity she is 
cremated, and her ghost is laid by an exorcisor 
(ojha). When the ojha declares that he has got 
her ghost under the control of his goddling (deota), 
they are satisfied that it can do them no more 
harm : they do a yearly sacrifice to these ghosts. 
Their tribal deity is Birtiya. To this godling 
they offer a young pig and unbaked flour cakes. 
This worship is done on Wednesday once a year. 
They also worship the local ghosts (deohdr). The 
special village god is Kdlu Bir, who is propi- 
tiated with a cock or a he-goat and liquor. 
Dulha Deo, the marriage god, is worshipped by 
the householder on a Saturday. Strict silence is 
maintained during the service to him. If any 
one interrupts the service, Dulha Deo becomes 
displeased with him, and he has to do a service 
to propitiate him. Most ghosts frequent crema- 
tion grounds, and no one will visit such places 
at night. If he does he gets sick and dies. The 
only remedy for this is exorcism, which is done 
by the ojha. He gets a rupee or two for expelling 
such ghosts. — Shiupragds Sink : Mirzapur. 



455. Sirsa— Death Ceremonies of the Kuna- 
hars. — Among the Kumhars, when a man is 
about to die, some duh grass is spread upon the 
ground, and he is lifted off his bed and placed 
upon it, as it is considered unlucky to die in a 
bed. When the bier is being carried to the 
burning place, four balls {i>ind) of bdjra flour with 
a copper coin in each, are carried with it, one 
of which is left outside the village gate, one 
at the half-way place (bichhla bdsa)^ and the 
other two are burnt with the corpse. At the 
half-way place water is poured on the ground 
by a man walking towards the corpse, and 
when he gets near the corpse, he brcTaks the 
jar. On the way back from the funeral a green 
bough is torn off some tree, and each man steps 
on it. For eleven days after the death, the son of 
the deceased goes every day to the place where 
the body was burnt, and places on a three-legged 
stand an earthen vessel full of milk and water, 
which drops out through a hole made in the bottom 
of the vessel.—/. Wilson : Settlement Report^ p. 169. 

456. Sirsa— Sikh Jats — Death Ceremonies. 
—Among the Sikh Jdts when the bier is placed 
on the ground half-way to the burning place, the 
wife or near female relatives of the deceased bow 
down to the corpse by touching the ground with 
their foreheads, and place on the ground some 
silver or copper coins, which are the perquisite 
of the barber. For three days after the death 
the men of the family sleep on the ground with 
the chief mourner in the village guest house.— /. 
Wilson: Settlement Report, p. 169. 

457. South Mirzapur — Customs of the 
Kharwars— Death — Tattooing — Devolution 
of Property — Bargas. —Persons who die of 
cholera or small-pox are buried, not burnt : but 
the less Hinduised tribes dig up such corpses 
when the epidemic has disappeared and burn 
them. Children up to the age of five or six are 
buried. The corpse is carefully watched from 
death to the funeral : this is done by the son or 
younger brother of the deceased. There are no 
special ceremonies when a boy or girl attains 
puberty. They consider tattooing merely a de- 
coration : in fact, it is considered better than 
jewellery because it accompanies the deceased 
into the next world. Women are tattooed before 
marriage. Men are not tattooed. Women are 
tattooed on the wrists and fore-arms and over 
the ankles and on the back of the hands and 
breasts. A mark is also made on the chin. 
There is no special or tribal pattern. There is 
no special ceremony during the operation, but 
the friends collect and exhort the patient to en- 
dure the pain. It is a general custom for old 
people to do some preliminary funeral rites for 
themselves. But any one who does this cannot 
touch food cooked by the hand of another or 
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drink water from his hand. Most old people, too, 
give up their property to their heirs and aban- 
don all control over it. This is done verbally 
without any special ceremony. The post of the 
devil priest {Baiga) is hereditary. When one 
Baiga, through old age or other circumstances, 
makes over his functions to his successor, he is 
bound to explain to him the names, peculiarities 
and method of propitiation of all the local 
deities, and he makes over to him the axe (bhcdna) 
which he uses in his sacrificial duties. There 
are no special ceremonies on the initiation of a 
new Baiga. — W. Crooke, 

458. Kols— Funeral Ceremonies.— Accord- 
ing to Captain Tickell the body is consumed on 
a pyre with all its ornaments on. The half-con- 
sumed bones are carefully taken from the ashes, 
sifted and then put into a coarse earthen vessel 
ighara). Rice is given to people to fetch a stone 
as large as the means of the family will admit of, 
which is to be put over the grave. Into the 
grave, which is two cubits broad and chest deep, 
and in the public burial place of the village, rice 
is put, and on this the pot of bones: over this rice, 
clothes, money, brass ornaments and everything 
they can aflford. The whole is then covered and 
the stone or rock placed over it : on this a goat 
is saLcnhced.— Calcutta Review, Vol, XXVI, p. 538. 

459. Sauras or Savaras— Their customs.— 
In the Ganjam district the young Saura women 
leave the breast uncovered, except with only a 
broad bead necklace. The Saura bridegroom 
goes, it is said, to the bride's house and gives 
an arrow to the father, which forms the essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. After child-birth the 
mother remains impure for ten days, when she 
bathes, and she and her child then become pure. 
They bury the dead. — Cunningham : Archaological 
Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 121. 

460. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — The 
Sweepers' Caste and Sub-castes.— Sweepers 
are divided into seven sub- castes as per schedule 
annexed :— 



No. 


Sub-caste. 


Centre. 


Faith. 




Ulbcgl 


... 


Delhi 


.•• 


Hindu. 




Shaikh Mehtar. 


Do. 


... 


Muslim. 




Hela 


« 


Faiz&bad 
Allahabad 


} 


Hindu. 




Hari 


•*. 


Bengal 


... 


Do. 




Rdut 

1 


1 


GhAtipdr 
Dinapore 


■ 


Do. 




Dhanak 


... 


South 


... 


Po. 


, y 


Bansphoie 


... 


Do. 


... 


Do. 



Of these, only Nos. (i) to (3) inclusive are 
found in Benares, except a few of No. (5). All 
sub-castes, including Ldlbegis, who acknowledge 
a Musalmdn hero, claim to be Hindis with the 
single exception of the Shaikh Mehtars, who 
claim to be Musalmdns. These pretentions are, 
however, equally rejected by Hindiis, who ex- 
clude them from temples, and by Musalmdns, 
who exclude them from mosques. The distinc- 
tion between Ldlbegis and Shaikh Mehtars is 
purely religious, and an elaborate legend, admit- 
ting the common origin, has been invented to 
explain why Mazhalts, who are Ldlbegis con- 
verted to Nlnakshdhi doctrines, do not object to 
eating with Shaikh Mehtars. Only Lilbegis and 
Rduts eat food left by Europeans; but all eat 
food left either by Hindus or by Musalmlns. 
The Shaikh Mehtars as Musalmdns alone cir- 
cumcise and reject pig's flesh. Each sub-caste 
eats uncooked food with all the others, but 
cooked food alone. Only Helas refuse to touch 
dogs. Shaikh Mehtars and L^lbegls alone admit 
proselytes. No sweeper touches the corpse of 
any other caste, nor within his caste, of any sub- 
caste except his own. While to west of Delhi 
(pachchh&n) they are willing, and regard it as 
their function, to sweep streets and burn corpses : 
in Benares they profess, on the authority of a 
legend, to abandon streets to Chamdrs, corpses to 
Doms. In fact, sweepers by no means endorse 
the humble opinion entertained with respect to 
them ; for they allude to castes such as Kunbis 
and Chamdrs as "petty" (chhoths), while a 
common anecdote is related to the effect that a 
L^lbegf, when asked whether Musalmins could 
obtain salvation, replied : — •« I never heard of it, 
but perhaps they might slip in behind Lllbeg." 

Sweepers* Sub-castes and Stripes. 
Each sub-caste of sweepers is endogamous, 
but within each sub-caste are certain exogamous 
stripes (gots). Thus the L^lbegis admit three 
exogamous stripes : — 



No. 


Name. 


Meaning. 


Distinction. 


I 


KarahA .^ 


Hare 


They refuse to eat 
hares. 


2 


Patraha ... 


Stone 


They refuse to use 
stone vessels. 


3 


Cbauhan ... 


Rajput tribe, 


They claim descent 
from Zihir Fir. 



Besides these a special stripe has been created 
by spiritual ministers (bib&), who proudly declare 
that, just as kingship is not confined to any 
special classes, so they have abandoned their 
stripes, but not their sub-caste. This special 
stripe, though recruited from three exogamous 
sub-divisions, is endogamous.— i?. Greeven. 
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461. Firozpur — The Gujars.— The Giijars 
were the first settlers in the Bhet, They are 
now of two gots or sub-divisions, the Char and 
Kuthdna Gujars, which, I believe, are little known 
in the Panjab. They state they were Punwdr 
Rajputs: they are now Musalmans. They came 
originally from Dhdranagar, some place in the 
south of India. Every Gdjar knows the name of 
Dharanagar, but I have not found one who can tell 
where it is. Thence they migrated to Raniya, in 
Sirsa, and from Raniya to Kasiir, and about fifty 
years ago they settled down in the waste tract 
known as ilaqa Makhu. Here, but some years 
later, they came in contact with the Naipdls, who 
also crossed the river from the neighbourhood of 
Kasiir at a later date. They used to steal a 
great deal in the Jalandhar district, until one of 
their number, Jang, was appointed Police officer 
at Shah- ka- Kot, who prohibited any of his relatives 
of the Gtijar tribe from crossing the river. A 
great many thefts used also to take place in the 
large town of Dharm Kot. I dismissed and chang- 
ed the Police several times, but still made no 
progress in putting down crime. At last, a large 
deputation of Banyas, with the headman of the 
town, came to me and brought a Gujar named 
Ala, who, on condition of the watch and ward 
dues being paid to him, engaged either to prevent 
the occurrence of any more thefts, or to make 
good the amount of any property that was stolen : 
and he offered his village as security for the ful- 
filment of his engagement. I accepted this, and 
no theft has since occurred, — E. L. Brandreth : 
Settlement Report ^ /. 21. 

462. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of the Sayyad Musalmans. — When a 
person is dying he is called on to repent of his 
sins, and the Sura yk sin of the Quran is read. 
After death the body is bathed and shrouded. 
The shroud is in four pieces — (i) isdr^ (2) It- 
f<^f^i (3) kafoHi^ (4) tahmat. [The shroud for 
men comprises (i) the lungi or iaar reaching from 
the navel down to the knees or ankle joints; 
(2) the qamiSf kurta, alfa — its length is from the 
neck to the knees or ankles; (3) the lifdfa or 
sheet from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth : one, 
a sinaband or breast-band, extending from the 
armpits to above the ankle joints : the other, a 
damni which encircles the head once and has its 
two ends dangling on each side. [Hughes*s Diction- 
ary of Islam, p. 81.] The body is first laid on a 
wooden board and thoroughly washed, rubbed 
with gram flour (besan) and again washed, during 
which prayers are read. No mourning is per- 
mitted. The body is then shrouded and perfumes 
rubbed on it. It is removed to the burial ground 
on a bier made for that purpose by four Musal- 
mans who are relieved in turn. The friends read 
prayers over some earth which they then throw into 
the grave. The Kalimd is repeated at the moment 



of burial. The cavity inside the grave is left high 
enough to enable the corpse to get up and sit with 
ease. Food is not cooked in the house of mourn- 
ing for three days, during whicfiltime it is supplied 
by friends. On the third day is the seyum, when 
the Quran and Kalimd are read. On the 40th day 
is the chehlam, when prayers are read. Any one 
who pleases can perform similar rites on 3rd, 6th 
and 1 2th month. Two kinds of food are distri- 
buted, — ^om, which consists of one quarter of eleven 
dishes of various kinds of food ; and ndnqurz^ which 
consists of short bread (bdkarkhdni), milk cakes 
{shirmal) land halwa. — Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri : Chunar, 

463. The Minas of Central India.— There 
are twelve tribes of Minas in Central India, of 
whom the chief is the Parih&r. These are the 
descendants of the Parihdrs who were the domi- 
nant race in Mdrw^r till dispossessed of their 
ancient capital Mandor by the Rihtors towards 
the close of 14th Century. Though defeated, the 
tribe would seem not to have succumbed to the 
new rule, as there are no descendants of them to 
be found in M^rw&r at the present day ; but, emi- 
grating, they got possession subsequently, it would 
appear, of Baghera in the present Ajmer istim- 
riri, and contiguous to some of their present 
haunts. This their genealogists represent to have 
been in the second generation from Ndth Rdo, 
the last Mandor Prince with whom his dynasty 
perished. In a generation or two afterwards 
they are found in the chronicles lurking on the 
quadruple boundary above indicated — a race of 
outcastes without a common head, and such they 
have continued ever since, *' their hand against 
every man and every man's hand against them," 
plundering in gangs and joining any of the great 
marauding movements that have, from time to 
time, been organised under noted leaders. Thus, 
in 1847, some of the boldest of the outlawed Thikur 
Jawdhir Sinh's followers were these Mfnas. The 
same indomitable spirit which carried the Pari- 
hirs forth out of the land of their last dominion 
seems to have maintained them in a state of wild 
independence throughout the long interval since ; 
for though nominally owing allegiance to the 
States upon the verge of whose territories res- 
pectively it has suited their purpose to locate 
themselves in fallahs or gangs to increase prob- 
ably their chances of evading pursuit by enlist- 
ing in their favour the national jealousies of the 
Rljput States, yet, fortified by traditions of former 
ascendancy, they have never really succumbed to 
any power, but, hanging together as one man, 
have always united to repel the frequent futile 
attempts that have been made from time to time 
by States individually to coerce any of their 
Mina subjects, so called. The aggregate of male 
adults in the tribe is about 24,000 : of this num- 
ber, about 10,000, distributed in 200 villages, are 
located along these border tracts. — Colonel Shwen 
in J. A. S.B. (To be continued,) 
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464. Coryate's speech.—The following iWsian version 
ofCoryate*s speech is by Mr. C.J. LyallXc. 5.y the 
translation by Babu Bh^n Pratap Tiwdri :— *' 

Hazrat^Alam pandh saldmat Faqir darwesh jahdn 
gashta hastam ke tn jd dmdan az wMyat dur ydni as 
mulk Inglezdn ke qissa nawisdn peshin mushakhas karda 
and ke wildyat Mazkkr dar dkir magrib bud ke mddar 
kamajazuyar duniya ast. Sabab dmdan mard in jd ba 
wdsta chdr chiz ast. Awal—ba didan mobdrak diddr 
kaxrat ke sit karamat ba hama Firangistdn rasida ast : 
wa ba tamdm mulk Musalmdndn. Dar shanidan ausdf 
kazrat dcmdda Amdan ba didan dstdna aqdas musharaf 
gasktam, Doam — barde didan filhdi kazrat he in chuni 
jdnwar dar heck mulk na didam. Seum — bardi didan 
ndmwar dariyd ye shumd Gangd ke sarddr hama dariyd 
hoi duniyd ast. Chdhdrum, in ast ke ekfarmdn dlishdn 
Hndyat farmdyand ke be tawdnam dar wildyat Uzbdk 
raftan ba shahar Samarqand bardi ziydrat kardan Qabar 
Mubarak Sdhid Qardn ke ausdf jang o mosakhar O dar 
tamdm ^dlam. mashhur ast: balke dar wildyat Uzbdk in 
qadar mashhiir nest^ chundke dar mulk Inglezdn ast, 
Di^ar bisiydr ishteyaq ddram ba didan Mohdrak Mazdr 
Sdhib Qurdniya bardi in sabab ke dn zamdn ke faqir dar 
ska/tar Astambol budam ek ^ajib kohna Hmdrat didam 
darmiydn ek khush bdgh nazdik shahar Mazkur kujd ke 
Bddshdh ^Isdwiydn lie ndmash Mdnuel bud ke Sdhib 
qardnrd khlish mehmdni ^azim karda bud. Bdd az 
glraftar Sultdn Bayazid rUt az jange 'azim ke shuda bud 
nazdik shahar BurUsa ke dn jd Sdhib Qurdn Sultdn Ba- 
yazid rd dar zanjir tildibastand o dar kafas nihddand. 
In chdr chiz marid az mulk man jumbdnd td in jd az 
mulk Rum o Vraq piyada gashta az dur darin mulk 
rasidam ke chdr hazdr farsang rdh ddrad, Bisiydr dard 

miknat kashidam ke hech kas darin duniya in qadar 
Mihnai na kashida ast. Bardi didan Mobdrak diddr 
kaxratat dn roz ke ba takht shdhan shdhi Musharraf 
farmadand, 

(Translation.) 
Your Majesty, the Protector of the World, may you 
prosper 1 
I am a faqfr, a wanderer and traveller over the world. 

1 came to this place from a distant country, namely, from 
the country of England. Former writers have asserted 
that the aforesaid country is at the end of the path, and 
is the mother of all the islands of the world. The cause 
of my arrival at this place is four-fold. First, to see 
your auspicious countenance as the fame of your merit 
has reached all over Faringistdn and Muhammadan 
countries. 

Having heard your qualifications I came in haste and 
mj honored by the sight of your respected threshhold. 
Secondly, to see your Majest/s elephants, as I have not 
seen suci animals in any other country. Thirdly, to see 
your famous river Ganges, which is the head of all rivers 
in the world. Fourthly, please grant me an order that I 
njay be able to proceed to the country of Uzbak, to the 
city of Samarkand, to visit the holy tomb of Sdhib Qardn 
(the lord of the corners), the glories of whose battles and 
taidng strongholds are well known throughout the world. 
They are not so much known in the Uzbak country as 
they are known in the country of England. Secondly, I 
^ very anxious to visit the holy tomb of Sdhib Qaran, for 
this reason that at the time when I was at Astambol 
I saw a curious old building in the centre of a pleasure- 
S«dcn near that city. At that place the King of the 
^stians, whose name was Manuel, had given a grand 
•ntcrtainment to the Sdhib Qardn. Having captured 
King Bazazid in a great war which took place near 
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Basdsa city, Sdhib Qardn had King Bdzazfd bound 
with a gold chain and put him in prison. 

These four purposes moved me from my country to 
this place. From the countries of Rome and Irak I had 
to walk on foot from such distance to this country -a 
journey of four thousand farsangs. I have suffered great 
pain and troubles ; no one else has suffered so much pain 
m this world to look at your auspicious countenance on 
the day you honored the royal throne by taking your seat 
thereon." Bhan Pratap Tewari: Chunar. 

465. The Song of the Drunkj»rd.— 

Gar bdda khuri tu ba kherad manddn hhur. 

Pas bd sinmd Idla rukhd khandan khur. 

Bisiydr makhur wird makun fdsh masdz 

Andak khur ogah gdh khur o prnhdn khur. 

If you drink wine, drink in the company of wise men, or 
with those who have cheeks like the tulip and always smile. 

Do not drink much, do not drink daily, and do not 
make it public. 

Drink a little, drink occasionally and drink secretly.— 
Bhdn Pratap Tiwdri. 

466. Yule's Hobson-Jobson.—Page 24, Apricot The 

eariy ripe (pear) from proee before, and co^no to ripen. 
In Persian it is called zard alu. At Mussoorie, chilu, 
and at Murree, hdri^ from hdr or Asdrh (June-July) 
when they ripen there. The unripe dried fruit is sold 
in every bazaar under the name of kishta^ and is used by 
silversmiths to clean their wares. The dried ripe fruit 
is largly imported from Afghdnistdn and is called khu- 
bdni. It makes a delicious tart or stew mixed with the 
dried AlU'Bokhara (plums).—/. E. Delmeric. 

467. Flesh-eating Locusts. — Some time ago we 
published a " tall " locust story told by a native in Kulu, 
about a baby having been eaten up by locusts. The 
following, on the same lines, comes from a European 
correspondent at Gujraowala :— Half the trees in the 
station have scarcely a leaf remaining ; and a few days 
back you could not walk a hundred yards without 
trampling on thousands of locusts, who, as soon as they 
were dead, were attacked and eaten by the living ones. 
But all this is nothing when we come to think of what 
happened in the harvest season A native woman in 
one of the neighbouring villages left her infant a little 
way from a field while she was reaping. She heard the 
child cry, but thinking it one of the usual fits of crying 
she was so accustomed to, did not trouble about going to 
pacify it. About an hour later, when she came out, the 
babe was dead, a great portion of its flesh having been 
eaten by the locusts — Pioneer. 



PHILOLOGY. 

468. A Village Song from Mirzapur.— 

Pratham mdn Onkdr : deva mdn Mahddeo : 
Gydn mdn Gorakh : dhiydn mdn Bmhma : 
Vidya mdn Sdraswati : nodi mdn Ganga : 
Tdl to mridang mdn : nritya mdn Rambha : 
Git to sangitgit : achharan to sur tdl mdn 
Kahain Miyan Tdnsen. — Suno Shdh Akbar^ 
Din to siiraj mdn, rdt mdn Chandra. 
First praise the mystic letters, Onkdr : then among 
gods, Mahddeo : in learning, Gorakhndth : in reflec- 
tion, Brahma : in knowledge, Sdraswati : among 
Rivers, the Ganges: then the tune played on the 
drum: then Rambha among the dancing-girls : 
then the song in chorus if sung in due measure. 
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Says the master Tdnsen — Listen, King Akbar ! 
The Sun is worshipped by day and the Moon by night. 

469. Jalandhar. — The Wife's influence in the 

household. — 
Buhwnn na bahidn batU : mahidn khal rdhxan, 
Kant napuckhi bdt : tin^ aiun rahlan. 
If the fields are not ploughed at the proper time: 
If the buffaloes remain in the wallo wing-pits : 
If the husband has not taken the opinion of his wife — 
All three are useless. — W. E. Purser : Setttement 
Report, App.XXXI. 

470. The good things of this life.— A rustic song — 
Rdg o rang, turang kopherab^pdn tamoli, gayyd biyd; 
Sudesa ko bol, susil ko sang, sajano kl gdli phulel hud, 
Dui dui dantiya mukh chiiman ke, jahdn bhainsd 

bakaini ka dudha piya. 
Kavi Gang kahain —yi ubithal ndhin — arhur ki ddl, 

tarun triya. 
The song and the dance, a horse to ride, betel to chew, a 
covr in milk : talk of your own land, the company of the 
honourable, even abuse from saints— these smell like 
the rose. Two front teeth to kiss with when you have 
had a draught of buffaloe's milk, pulse of arhar and a 
pretty girl, — these, says the poet Gang, never disagree 
with any one. 

471. Jalandhar— The Tragedies of a Husbandman's 
life.— 

Sakhio, Sdwan garjid, mera tharthar kamidji! 

Usko Sdwan kyd kar^, jis ghar bait na bi. 

" O I kinswoman Sawan has thundered (the rains have 

come), 
My heart has throbbed and palpitated with joy." 
What can Sdwan do for him who has neither bullock 

nor seed in his house ? 
Kannakdn pakkidn, ghar kdchu dd : 
" Na ghar dhola, na dhotS di jd^^ 
MdH kheti, iUm dMS dd I " 
The wheat was ripe, the tax-gatherer came to the 

house. 
" I have no husband in the house, nor husband's sons. 
The crop was bad. The money has to be paid." 
Kheti biji khdn niin, kheti di khdn : 
Laz phar liyd ghut kd, ghar na dendl jdn / 
The crop was sown for food : the crop has devoured me. 
It has seized the end of my sheet firmly, and will not 

let me go home I — W, E, Purser : Setttement 

Report, App. XLL 

472. A Panjabi Proverb.— 

Mdn pyo kahen — " Mere hon baderd, " 

Maut kah4—'' Din dd nhi. " 

The parents say—" Our children are getting big." 

Death says — " Their days are almost numbered." 

—Sirsa Settlement Report, App. XXXIL 

473. A Panjabi Proverb — 

Rdjd raiyat vdra^ 
Te ddrhi vdra lok, 
Khii kherd vdra, 
Aiyar vdra bok, 
Ndi rachhdn vdra. 
Eh panjd harkok. 
A king without subjects, a man without a beard, a 
well without a trough, a he-goat without a flock, a barber 
• without his tools,— these five things are good-for-no- 
hing. — Sirsa Settlement Report, App, XXII 



474. Sanaurhiyas :— Their Thieves' argot.— Grain-sel- 
ler — sarrua : a bag— r^w/ra .• havresack — sattua: box — 
pinjariya: shawls and valuable cloth — sdnta : broad- 
cloth — run^i : shoes— ^^ww/j^ .'brass-pot— /a/«/.* brass- 
plate —thanki : brass-vessel khola : flannel — ringaltiya : 
sword — dhardri : gun — bharkanni : dagger or two-bladed 
knife -kappua: nose-ring— «a^//.- pearls — najjua:cor?L\ — 
harkiya: turban— a^j/; Europeans -/^^/ja .• Police 
officers— />4/^/^ (this is also Tasmabaz slang) : police- 
man kappuriya: a pipe or huqah—patpatta : sol- 
diers — Ungna : y/2i[sX-Q\oiii—panphato : cash in silver — 
dhamri .-—gold xcio\iMxs—nag : copper cash — dharo : sil- 
ver — ubban : gold — sidnd: diamond — kakara : jewels — 
uthdr : silversmith — kufydr : cloth-merchant - khajjar : 
banker — taliya : river — t'lri : a fair — biah : net for carry- 
ing rupees round the waist (himydni) — bigori : village — 
bdng: c\xy—bara bang : hoxsQ— far ka : camel — lamb- 
ghinch (long neck): elephant — sknriya (the one with 
the snout) : Muhammadan — kungiya : Brahman — khu- 
sar : kachahri officials— w^w^a .• gang of Sanaurhiyas — 
nal : eat your bread quickly—/^// nikdlo : to be seized| 
or apprehended- tig jdna : when apprehensive of detec- 
tion — bhir ayi mundiya bura, dekhldta hai : run, make 
o^—ladjdo. — Selections from the Records of Government, 
N'W.P,, Vol,/.,p.34i' 



NUMISMATICS. 

475- The principal public collections of Indian coins 
in the United Kingdom are those of the British Museum 
(including the India Office collection) and the Bodleian 
at Oxford. The Muhammadan coins of the Bodleian 
Cabinet have been catalogued by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, whose catalogue was published in 1888. The I 
other Indian coins are still without a catalogue, except 
the Gupta gold and copper series, of which I published a 
catalogue, which has been since revised by Mr. Rapson. 
The Bodleian collection is little known, but is very rich. 
It was utterly neglected for many years ; but the present 
Bodley librarian, Mr. E. Nicholson, has done much to 
improve its condition and render it accessible. His 
report, published in December last, gives an interesting 
account of the collection. 

No catalogue of the Hindd and Buddhist coins in thcl 
British Museum, except of the Indo-Scythian and Gupta 
series, has yet appeared. 

In India the chief public collections are those at the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, the Lahore Museum, the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Central Museum, Madras. I 

Mr. C. J. Rodgers is now engaged in cataloguing the] 
coins in the Indian Museum, and has completed a cata- 
logue of those in the Lahore Museum, which is in the 
press. Mr. Thurston is doing good work in cataloguing 
the treasures of the Central Museum, Madras. A MS. 
catalogue of the coins in the Cabinet of the Asiatic! 
Society of Bengal, I believe, exists. The Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses some coins, bull 
nothing is known about them. 

Private collections of Indian coins, both in India and the 
United Kingdom, are extremely numerous, and probably 
contain much unpublished material. Sir Alexander Cun- 
ninghanVs and Mr. Rivett-Camac's are particularly rich. 
The heading coins and other headings in the General! 
Index to the Archaeological Survey Reports bring toge- 
ther the numismatic facts scattered through the twenty-] 
three volumes of Reports. The splendid volumes of the 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Western India| 
are, unfortunately, not provided with any index. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 



476. Benares— Worship of the Panchon 
Pir.— (Continued from para. 413.) Meanwhile 
i curse bad fallen upon the fortunes of Lorchand. 
His armies were vanquished. His kingdom was 
avaged. His palace was smouldering in ashes, 
discrowned and exiled, he concealed himself in 
I desert, attended only by the wrong-headed yet 
aithful Kdmini, into whose ear he whispered in 
he fury of despair :— •' Verily thou art still my 
nother. Else would I flay thy body and hang it 
n a raw-bull-hide, upon the branches of an 
acacia." At these words Kdmin6*s courage for- 
iook her. In a frenzy of tears she prayed that 
^mind might forgive, and succour het erring hus- 
i^and. Then, as in answer to her prayer, she 
lescried a straggling line of mustard, which 
^as growing zig-zag across the wilderness. It 
f'as the seed which she had mocked Amind 
^r scattering along her passage. Borrow- 
"g a horse from one of his few still-faithful 
adherents, Lorchand followed the tell-tale mus- 
^^rd, which conducted him to his wandering 
Distress. 



Aminfi was seated with 'her children at the 
fountain, when they were startled by the furious 
gallop of the R^jd's charger. In her resentment, 
she prayed :-" Mother Earth ! Mother Earth ! 
receive me into thy bosom, rather than that I 
should behold again that accursed visage." The 
earth was rent, with a peal as of thunder, to 
engulf her. As the chasm was closing above 
her the Rdjd clasped her flowing tresses, which 
turned to grass under his fingers. Then fling- 
ing himself ppon the stones, he besought her 
pardon in the agony of his spirit. He waited : 
not a whisper broke on the silence of the desert. 
** Amina I " he cried, beating his head upon the 
ground, " hast thou forgotten that I am still thy 
husband?" This piteous entreaty touched the 
angry heart of Amini. The earth parted, and 
she appeared with her two children, fairer in 
sorrow now than in happiness. Yet when the Rdji 
advanced towards her, she repelled him with a 
suspicious gesture. " Touch me not ! " she cried. 
•* Have I not sworn that I will never return 1 
Yet is the Ganges my elder sister. Tell her of 
our sorrows. Verily at her bidding I will now 
forget my oath and return."— ft. Grscvw. 



(To be continued.) 
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477. A Love Song to Krishna. — 

Govi chali kusum ki bdri. 

Sudhi di halamhd tumhdri, aj'ure ! 

Gori chali kusum kl bdri, 

Beld phulai, chamell f>hiUat\ aur phMai kachndr : 

Bdrah barasd ki Rddhd piydre lagi Krishtt sS 
ydr. 
The fair girl went into the saffron grarden, where 
she remembered her love to-day. The bela^ the 
jasmine, and the kachndr are flowering. Dear 
R^dha, a maiden twelve years old is in love with 
Krishna. — W. Ctooke. 

478. Mirzapur-The Kol Song of Rama 
Chandra and Lachhmana.— 

Ram chale ban bardi. He Rdm ! 

Lachhuman dpan ragari ptirdve. He Rdm ! 

Phirahu, phirahu bhaiyd Lachhuman, He Rdm I 

Marijdbe bhukhan piydsL He Rdm ! 

Piydsi ke ki lehon Gangd jur panidn. He Rdm ! 

Bhubhuri ke lei libai ruch much panahi. He 

Rdm I 
Ek paiydn sdre, sasari dgejdbe. He Rdm I 
Pahuchal rojhani ardve. He Rdm I 
Chhotd bhaiyd baithin ghat ghatavariya. He 

Rdm ! 
Bar bhaiya harini hidorai. He Rdm ! 
Rojhani ke bhelase' maralain sahelar Jeth bhaiya. 

He Rdm ! 
Rdm Rdm kahi girale dharani men. He Rdm I 
Lachhuman bhaiyd^ bhaiyd kdhe roval. He Rdm I 
Paiydn tori lagaun bdri re sigatiya chinwathin 

ser bilmdyS. He Rdm I 
A Sana pat kejethan bandi korkat din orhai. He 

Rdm I 
Ek paiydn, sdro diisar paiydn, sdro pahuchal ghar 

ke ardre He Rdm ! 
Phanumdnje pataken wohi dhanwsarawdn, Bhai- 
ya bhaiya kdhe rowe. He Rdm ! 
Bahuji unkar puchhain kaisan an man dhamman 

Rdm ke kahdn chhore. He Rdm ! 
Rama goes a-hunting in the forest. O Ram ! 
Lakshmana insists on accompanying him. 

O Ram ! ^ 

Turn back, turn back, brother Lakshmana, 

Ram! 

You will die of hunger and thirst. O Rim ! 
To quench my thirst I will drink cold Ganges 

water. O Ram ! 
To protect my feet from the burning ground 

1 will wear creaking shoes. O Ram ! 
They set one foot forward and advanced. 

O Ram! 
And reached the retreat of the Nilg46. O 

Ram! 
The younger brother sat obstructing the 

way. O Rim ! 
And the elder brother began to disturb the 

deer. O Rdm ! 
*f aking him for a deer the younger killed 

tbe plder. O Ram 1 



Uttering »* Ram ! Rim! " he fell down on the 
ground. O Rim ! 

Lakshmana wept, calling out: ** Brother I 
Brother ! " O Rdm ! 

O tail-less she-jackal, I touch your feet. You 
should prevent the ants (touching his 
corpse). O Rim ! 

He made a bed out of the leaves of the asan 
tree and (placing the body on it) covered 
it with korkat leaves. O Rim ! 

He threw the bow into the magazine, and 
wept, calling out : " Brother ! Brother ! " 
O Rim! 

His sister in-law asks : " Howareyou Laksh- 
mana ? O ! my beloved one, where did yoa 
leave Rama ? " O Rim l—W, Ctooke. 



479. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— The 
Diwali Festival.— (Continued from para. 15^^. 
On the first day of the dark half of Kartik every 
one begins to repair and clean his house. On 
the nth of the month Pandits put their books in 
order and worship Saraswati. On the 13th, 
known as the dhan teras, merchants worship their 
wealth {dhan), A Brahman makes the mystic sign 
of the sdnthiya, like a Maltese cross, near the door 
and worships it : and the laddu sweetmeats are 
offered. On the 14th is the birthday of Mahibirji. 
On this day Mahijans L^ad their servants 
with laddus, and go with their children to worship 
at Mahihir's shrine. On that day every one 
should apply oil and some of the donla fruit to his 
hair and scalp-lock and bathe. This is also 
known as the Narak Chaturdasi, In other months, 
on Sundays or Tuesdays, the use of donLi is for- I 
bidden. On that night every one lights an old 
lamp (chirdgh) at his door and puts a cowry into 
it. This is known as Yama kd diyd or the lamp 
of Yama. On the day of the Diwili every one 
purchases parched millet and rice, and sweets 
and sugar-toys. The local potter brings lamp 
saucers, which should not be less than one 
hundred in number, earthenware trumpets 
(bhoupds), small clay-baskets (changeriyas), corn- 
grinding stones (jdnta) made of clay, bharehar or 
small coloured pots, large pots {kundas), small pots 
(ghariyas), little pots {ghantis) in a basket on his 
head to each house. He gets 4 pice and some 
grain {dkhat) as remuneration. At the third watch 
the oilman's {TelVs) wife comes round with oil. 
They purchase from her as much as they need. 
On the day of Diwali every one shj)nld eat cakes 
(puris) made of gram and as vegetable yams \suran, 
zaminqand). The object of this is that for a twelve- 
month he should not be afflicted with any disease 
of the stomach. On the Diwili night the house- 
holder first dedicates five lamps to each of the 
deities Gangiji, Mahadeoji. Satti Mii, Tulasi, 
Basdeo. After this he lights up his house. No 
liowse should be witbowU light. Rvery qnesbouW 
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scatter about parched rice and sweetmeats. 
After the illumiQation bankers worship their 
books, and close their accounts for the year. 
From this date they open fresh books. The 
Brihman first worships a clay image of Ganesa 
and the account-book, and makes on the book 
the mystic mark of the sdnthiya. During this the 
banker sits in his best clothes facing towards the 
east, while the Brihman faces the west. Then 
the banker cleans his ink-bottle and fills it with 
fresh ink, and makes a new pen on which he 
ties a string. First he writes the words Sn Ganesa- 
ji Sahdi ("may Ganesa protect me "), and then the 
names of any five deities he pleases with this 
new pen. Then he enters in his book in the 
name of Ganesa the amount he has expended on 
sweetmeats which should be not less than five 
pice. After this he starts his other accounts. This 
special book is known as his pakki-hahi or regular 
account-book. After this he is bound to go in 
for some gambling that his business may prosper 
during the new year. The /ai^MS which are offered 
to his account-books he divides among his friends 
and relatives. Whoever gets these sweets gives a 
pice to the servant who brings them, and says : — 
" Give my respects to the Bdbu Sdhib, and say 
Jaigop^." — Bhan Pratdp Tiwdri: Chunar. 

480. The Common Legend of Bhartri Nath. 
— Bhartri Nith was son of Gandharap Sen. 
When he succeeded to the kingdom a Brdhman 
brought him a fruit and told him that any one 
who ate it would become immortal. Bhartri 
Nath presented it to his Rdnf, whom he deeply 
loved: she gave it to the city Kotwil with whom 
she was in love : he gave it to a courtesan whom 
he loved. She, conscious of the sinfulness of her 
life, brought it to the king, who taxed his Rdni and 
learnt the whole story. So convinced of the evil 
of this world he ate the fruit himself, became a 
jogi, and abandoned his kingdom, and finally be- 
came Sam&dh in the Chundr Fort, where his 
shrine is visited by numbers of pilgrims. Now- 
a-days he remains in the Chunar Fort, except 
between 6 and 9 a.m., during which time he wings 
his way to Benares. The Chundr Fort was never 
captured, except during the time of the deity's 
absence. There are, however, other accounts of 
Bhartri Ndth which will be given afterwards. 
—Bhan Pratdp Tiwdri : Chunar. 

481. A Song in honour of the Bridegroom 
God Dulha Deo.— 

Pdrab ke desa nariarwa ki hdriyd^ 

Chhdnhi, chhdnhi dwar Thdkur ; 

Chhdnhi, chhdnhi jdyd. 

Age, dge chalai dulahi ki dariyd^ 

ChhoU. mote Idgal kahdr. 

Bali jdHtigi, 

Pdchhe Thdkur aswdr. 

Balijadngi, 



In the eastern land is a grove of cocoa 
palms. The lord moves backwards and forwards 
beneath its shade. The bride goes in a litter 
carried by short sturdy bearers. I will be her 
sacrifice. Behind comes her lord on horseback. 
I will be a sacrifice to him.— P^. Crooks. 

482. A Human Sacrifice Song to Bha- 
wani.— 

Kharl dopahariyd ghamawd khardnS^ 

Apand to bait hi maiyd lawangd ki daviyd ; 

Mewd, bakarawd mdnai nahin bhdwar^ 

Manai kS sirwd bisdyal, 

Bali jdon ri I 
In the heat of the day when the sun is fierce 
at noon, O Mother I you have taken your seat in 
the branches of the clove tree. You care not 
for dry fruit or the flesh of goats. You love the 
head of a man. To thee will I sacrifice myself ! 
— W» Crooke. 

483. Mirzapur— The Song of the Breaking 
of the Bow of King Janaka, by Rama.— 

Rdjd Janak Ji prana ek thdni, diyo dhanukh utth 

ghdyi. 
Jo yah dhanukh ho iorai, so Sitd bydh li jdye, 
Dcsa, desa ke bhupati dye, pahunche Janakpur 

jdyL 
Kod kai tdtd dhanukh nahin tdtt, sab kod gdyi 

lajdyi. 
Rdmchandra Ji kachhani kdchhi, Sitd nian mus- 

ukdyS. 
Bhujdandan par dhdr lagdwar, sobhd barni na 

jdye. 
Rdmchandra chalS dhanukh uthdwan, Sitd najar 

pari jdye. 
Yahi bir to torai dhantfkh, Siva Sankar lago 

sahdyi. 

King Janaka made a vow and placed the bow, 
proclaiming that whoever breaks it can have 
Sit^ to wife. Kings of many lands assembled at 
Janakpur, none could break the bow, and all 
departed in shame. When Ramchandra hitched 
up his waist-cloth Sitd smiled : he rubbed dry 
earth on his arms, and his beauty was beyond 
description. When Ramchandra went to lift the 
bow Sitd was looking at him. This hero will 
break the bow by the blessing of the Lord Sivd. 
— W. Crooke. 

484. Sayyad Salar Masaud. — (Continued 
from para. 41 1). From Satrikh Masaud sent out 
armies to overcome the surrounding country. 
Sdlar Saifuddfn and Miy&n Rdja he despatched 
against Bahraich : Sultdnus Sul&tln and Mir 
Bakhtiydr against the lower country: Amir 
Hasan Arab against Mahona: Sayyad Azizuddin, 
otherwise known as Ldl Pir, against Gopamall 
and its vicinity, and Malik Fazl against Benares 
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and its neighbourhood. Masaud's warlike ardour 
seems to have cooled down, so he reserved to 
himself the easy duty of " continuing to reside 
with great magnificence at Satrikh and enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase.*' Here his father 
S^l^r S4hu joined him, and about the same time 
it was ascertained, by means of intercepted letters, 
that the Chiefs of South Oudh were contemplating 
the formation of an alliance with those of the 
North against their common foe. Sdldr Sihu 
started against them by forced marches, and, sur- 
prising them in a night attack, captured their capi- 
tals, K^ra and Minikpur, and retunred to Satrakh 
in triumph. Meanwhile the Chiefs of the North 
attacked Bahraich, where Masaud was killed on 
14th Rajab, 424 Hijri (14th June, 1033). He was 
nearly 18 years old, having been born 21st 
Shaban, 405 Hijri (1015 A. D.). 

(To be continued.) 

485. Mirzapur — Songs sung by the Kols 
during the Sacred Dance of the Karama.— 

T. 

Rdjd nird ghord Turuk asawdr, 
Ldtd hiydri Khaihe, ki khele jaihe ? 
Khel leb maiya, 
Dddur khele mahujaihon maiyd. 

A mother to her daughter— 

Q, — Your royal husband mounted on a blue 
horse is like a Musulman. Will you eat ldtd or 
go to play ? 

A. — I will go to play the frog game, mother ! 
(Ldtd is fried mahua and maize pounded and 
mixed together.) 

II. 

ThUrtth piparawd niruhar ddr. 

Wohi tarS Banyd dhdrald gonho wohi tan. 

The pipul tree is a dry stump and its branches 
are leafless. Beneath it — O beneath it — the mer- 
chant spreads his packs. 

III. 
Ghorand he tari save' sign pansi, ho sign panse. 
Achchha wonari ke sign latdki, ho sigu laidke. 
Chhoti chhohari ki chhaildlatdki.ho chhaildlatdkL 

The jackal lies in wait behind the fence. O 
the jackal lies in wait to get the fine maize. So 
the youth lies in wait to win the little maiden. 

(Ghorana is the bamboo hurdle fence round fields 
to keep off animals. Wonari is the local term for 
maize {makka). 

IV. 

Ho! ho! dUmar tari jdy dekhaijaun chhohari^ 
Ho Vifajhu nagari. 

Go and look under the fig tree and you will see 
{I maiden lovely as the maids of Braj« 



(DUmar is the gdlar tree : Virajhu represents 
Braj in the neighbourhood of Mathura). 

V. 

Mor pataraili chhoran chhdrai wohai dj. 
Nigahi kai sir panihdr bandar chhekan chudn ghdi. 

My winsome lass wants to give me up to-day. 
As the women go for water like ants in a row, I 
will stop the way as the monkey does. 

(He suspects his love of faithlessness, and says 
he will watch her going for water with the other 
women like ants in a row and will beset her there 
as the monkey does on the bathing ghdt, who 
insists on being fed. Pataraili^ one with a light, 
graceful figure : Nigahi ssgnxi: 5»V=a row). 

VI. 

Pipard gire'ras rase'; 

Hdril di haithe pipard ke ddre : 

Pipar gire ladd lade. 

Slow, slow, falls the fruit of the pipal ; but when 
the green pigeon sits on the pipal branch, down 
comes the fruit in abundance.— PK. Crookc. 



486. Gya —Traditional Hindu sites.— Ac- 
cording to tradition the whole of the jurisdiction 
of the Rajauli Police station is sacred ground. 
Seven miles S.-E. of Rajauli in the hills is Dubiur 
(Durv^sahpura), where dwelt the irascible but 
holy Durv^sas, the son of Atri and Anas(iya, 
who cursed Sakuntald for keeping him waiting at 
her door, and so caused the separation between 
her and Dushyanta. He even cursed Indra for 
treating with disrespect a garland which the sage 
presented to him. Krishna also, we are told, died 
according to the imprecation of Durv^sas, because 
on one occasion, when hospitably entertaining 
the holy man, he omitted to wipe the fragments of 
food from his feet. Four miles N.-E. of Rajauli 
is a pretty hill, called Lomasglr (Lomasagiri) 
with a cave said to have been the residence of 
another sage named Lomasa, who may have 
been the same as the Saint-king Lomap^da. 
Slngar (Sringagiri) was the home of the saint 
Rishya Sringra. He was brought up in the forest 
and never saw another human being except his 
father, till he was verging on manhood. At this 
time there came a great drought in the neigh* 
bouring country of Anga or Munger, and the King 
Lomapdda was advised by his Brahmans to send 
for the youth Rishya Sringra, who should marry 
his daughter Sintd, and be the means of obtain- 
ing rain. The youthful saint married Sdnt^ and 
rain came. This S^nt^ was the adopted daughter 
of Lomapdda; her real father being Dasaratha, 
and it was Rishya Sringra who performed that 
sacrifice for Dasaratha which brought about the 
birth of Rima.— C. A, Grierson, 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

487. The Kingiriya Caste. — Some erf them go 
to the Ghazi Miyaii fair at Bahraich, not for pur- 
poses of religion, but forthoseof trade, and then 
they sell combs, needles, thread and similar minor 
articles of female use. They have their puncha- 
yats and Chaudharis. If one commits theft or 
liaison^ or the like, he is reported to the Chaudhari, 
who calls ajpunchayat ; and if the ofifence be proved 
the offender is fined according to his means, from 
i\ copper piece to Rs. 1,000. But hitherto the 
maximum fine has never been imposed because 
of the poverty of the people. The panches 
are at liberty to let any one go scot-free. If 
the fine imposed be not paid, excommunication 
follows, and none of the caste men would smoke 
in the same pipe with the defaulter, till the fine 
be paid and the panches propitiated. There are 
no sub-divisions among them. 

Cenmanies at 6*>/^.— Like Hindis they consider 
themselves unclean till the 12th day after the 
birth of a child. On that day they celebrate 
barahi. They wash and change their clothes 
and their earthen pots. Those who can afiford 
to do so ask their fellow-castemen to a dinner. 
Their ancestors used to worship Bhawdni, but 
since their conversion to Islam they do not do so. 
They perform the khutna (circumcision) ceremony 
also. Time of age varies according to the means 
of the guardian, between four years and eight. 
At the birth, khutna^ or marriage of a male the 
members of the family, wherein his sisters or 
father's sisters are married attend, as Pauwariya, 
and get the present of a rupee or a half, or some 
utensil. 

Marriage. — The affluent marry their children 
early — sometimes, a male at five and a female 
at four. The maximum marriageable age for a 
male is twelve, and for a female nine or ten years. 
It, however, happens that children of the poor 
remain unmarried till an advanced age, but this 
is deprecated. The marriage ceremony consists 
of two distinct portions — (i) the nikah^ (2) the hiah. 
The nikah is always celebrated in the evening, 
a Dafdli officiating as the priest. He carries the 
pair through the ijdb and kubul (proposal and 
acceptance) ceremony, and blesses the union over 
a ser or half a ser of khaur (» unrefined sugar), 
which is distributed to the company present. 
In the night the quests are entertained to a 
dinner, consisting of ndn and pHUau among the 
affluent, and ddl roti among the poor. The Dafdli 
reads Darud (prayer to the Prophet) after the 
dinner, and the guests make themselves at home 
without departing, till comes the biah at about 
4 in the morning. The male guest and others 
muster in the male portion of the house, but do 
not enter the female apartments where the biah 



is celebrated, the bridegroom only going in. 
There the female members of the family and 
guests assemble, and in their presence the Dafdli 
celebrates the biah. She (?) brings a thali (dish) 
with a ram made of wheat flour, some rice, a 
chiragh, and nuts and betel-leaf in it, and places 
it before the pair. She (?) then repeats the names 
of several kings, and asks the bridegroom to put 
some sendur (iodide of lead) on the forehead of 
the bride, and he does so. Before the nikah there 
are the initiatory ceremonies — (i)mutmangra or tel^ 
which is observed both at the bride and bride- 
groom's. Oil is rubbed over their bodies, and the 
caste people, who are invited, are presented each 
with a small quantity (about 2 oz.) of oil and 
a handful of grain, generally dal of gram, and 
some gur. In the evening the females go to a 
tank with the Dafdli playing on his drum and 
singing, and there Jhey put together seven pieces 
of earth and throw some sendur (iodide of lead) 
over them. Next comes the bhutwan, when the 
caste men are invited to a dinner. Marriage 
is consummated, as amongst Hindfjs, after gauna, 
which comes oflf 3, 5, 7 or 9 years after the 
marriage. If the pair be of good age at marriage 
they consummate at once. If means admit, the 
bride's guardian makes a present of cash and 
utensils to the bridegroom's guardian. The bardi 
or the marriage party generally stays for two 
days at the bride's and departs on the third 
day. The bride's party has to give three dinners, 
and so has the bridegroom's— (x) bhutwan, (2) on 
the bardt day, (3) after return from the barat 

Widows are freely allowed to re-marry. 

The Dafdli receives a fee of annas four for 
officiating at marriages. He retains a portion to 
himself and pays the balance to the Qdzi, whose 
locum tenens he is. No fee is paid at the mar- 
riage of a widow. 

Death, — They wash their dead, rub the corpse 
with attar, and dress it before consigning it to 
the grave. Celebrate teeja on the third day and 
chaliswan on the fortieth day after death. On the 
teeja day they change their clothes and earthen 
pots, and scrub the house. 

488. Sirsa— Rural Games. — A game often 
played by boys and youths is saunchi, which is 
something like wrestling. The competitors throw 
ofif all their clothes except the loin-cloth and 
turban and walk round, challenging each other, 
while the old men sitting in a ring round them 
encourage them with shouts of "be strong" (tagre 
ho). Then two pair oflf and begin their struggle. 
One seizes the other with the palm of his hand 
on the chest, and the other tries to seize and 
hold the striker's wrist. If the striker manages 
to strike three severe blows without his arm 
being caught he has won ; but if the man who is 
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struck manages to seize the striker's arm and 
hold it firmly, despite his struggles to release 
it, he has won, and retires leaping and slapping 
his biceps in triumph, while the elders sitting 
round call out '* bravo " {shdbdsh). This sauncki 
is really a trial of strength, and in the struggle the 
one to hold and the other to escape, they wrestle 
and roll over each other on the ground.—/. Wilson : 
SettUment Report , p. 205. 

489. Jalandhar — Marriage Ceremonies.— 

For marriages the months of Asu, K4tik, Poh and 
Chait are unlawful, unless the first nine days of the 
half-year fall in Asu or Chet, when these days are 
lawful. The proper month is fixed by the Brah- 
man {Pddha) as is supposed by means of astro- 
logy or divination. The marriage ceremony 
may take place any time after the girl is 5 years 
old, but between 8 and 10 is the proper time. The 
boy's father is informed of the time fixed, and of 
the number of guests he may bring with him. 
Shortly before the marriage a religious ceremony 
called shdnt is performed by the parents at their 
homes. The nine planets (including the Sun 
and Moon) are worshipped, and Br&hmans are 
fed : a lock of the girl's hair is rubbed with oil by 
the barber's wife, who gets a present, called 
i$l ialwdif of one pice from each of the girl's 
relations and friends who are present. At the 
same time the bride is presented with bone — 
sometimes ivory bracelets, and a gold nose-ring 
by her mother's parents. An ofiiering of a rupee 
is made at some dharmsdla or temple, where the 
bridegroom pays his devotion by putting his 
head on the ground. Then a sort of crown with 
a fringe of brass (rarely gold) wire hanging down 
in front is placed on his head, and he is mounted 
on a horse. His sister or cousin holds the bridle 
and gets a present for doing so. Small donations 
are also made to the inevitable menials (for 
whose special benefit people seem to be born, 
get married and die) and the poor ; and the pro- 
cession sets out accompanied by music and 
wedding guests dressed in their best clothes.— 
W. E. Purser: Settlenunt Report , p. 66, sq. 
(To be continued.) 



490^ Ludhiana — Effect of a person be- 
coming an Ascetic— The question of the efiect 
of becoming an ascetic is a vexed one. Many of 
the tribes and gots record that a man loses all 
claim to retain his own property and to succeed 
to other property by becoming a faqir^ while 
others say that he retains all rights. Of the 
HindO Jats some give one answer and some 
another. The truth appears to be that a man 
may take a semi-religious character and go about 
his affairs as usual. It is a very common thing 
for a Hind(i Jat to assume the dress and habits 
of a Sddh, still retaining possession of bis land : 



and he may at any time return to ordinary life. 
So, too, with Muhammadans : and numerous in- 
stances are quoted of men of all tribes who, 
though known as faqirs^ are still in possession of 
all their property. For a man to be a true 
ascetic, it is necessary that he should have aban- 
doned the world: and so long as he retains 
property of his own, he cannot be said to have 
done this. It would be the best evidence against 
any one being an ascetic if he still retained and 
managed his property. Even where he has ac- 
tually given up his land on assuming the character 
of an ascetic, it is still apparently open to him to 
come back : and most tribes say he may do so 
within the period of limitation. The Courts 
would probably take this same view. Under 
certain circumstances it would be a fair inference 
that there had been a complete abandonment of 
the world, e. g.^ when a man had succeeded to 
the gaddi and become the head of a religious 
institution (dharmsdla, &c.). What all tribes are 
careful to provide against is the alienation by a 
man who has turned ascetic of his land in favour 
of the institution which he has joined, and the 
succession to it of his spiritual to the detriment 
of his natural relations : and on this point there 
is perfect agreement. A man's natural heirs, 
and not his spiritual associates or disciples, are 
entitled to succeed to his land : and an aliena- 
tion by an ascetic, which would interfere with 
tile rights of the former, would be resisted— 
Settlement Report, p. 310, sq. 



491. Hoshyarpur— Marriage Regulations. 
—Betrothal among Hindijs takes place during 
infancy, and boys are sometimes married at the 
age of nine to twelve, and girls from five to seven. 
Among the higher classes of Hindijs marriage of 
girls is more often postponed to near the age of pub- 
erty, the rule being that the more strictly ^is is 
observed the less is the supposed necessity for an 
early marriage. The Rdjputs often do not marry 
their daughters before they are 16 : sometimes not 
till they are 20 or 25. The ages of betrothals 
among the Muhammadans are rather later than 
those among Hindiis ; but among them also boys 
are seldom unmarried at 15 or girls at 12. The 
Muhammadans have nothing approaching the 
strict rules and restrictions obtaining among 
Hindijs, but caste and clan are considered by 
them also to a certain extent, specially among 
those who, like the Musalm&n Rdjputs, are com- 
paratively recent converts to Isl&m. Polygamy, 
though allowed both by Hindijs and Muham- 
madans, is not generally practised : very much 
depends on a man's means. The re-marriage of 
widows among Hindis is forbidden among the 
higher tribes, but such tribes as Jats, Sainis, 
Ch&ngs or B&htis, Kanets and Mahtons allow it: 
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indeed, the two latter tribes maintain that they 
were originally Rdjputs and were degjraded for 
the practice of widow re- marriage (karewa). The 
favourite months for weddings are Jeth and Hfir, 
when the spring harvest has been gathered in, 
and there is not much work to be done in the 
fields. The months of Poh and Katik are con- 
sidered unlucky among Hindtis, and Musalmin 
marriages do not take place in Ramz^n for 
obvious reasons. — Coldstream : Settlement Report, 

492. Tibet — Funeral Ceremonies.— Inter- 
ment is the one mode of disposing of the dead not 
practised in Tibet, where corpses are burnt, 
thrown into rivers, given to the sacred dogs, or 
simply ** buried in the air,** that is, left on an 
exposed plateau for the vultures. Mr. Edgar 
describes a funeral. A lay figure of the nun 
dressed in her own clothes and wearing a gilt 
mitre and a long white veil, was placed on a kind 
of throne to the right of the great altar in the 
principal chapel. Before the figure was a table, 
on which were different kinds of food : en another 
table at the side were various things which 
had belonged to the woman when alive ; while 
on a third 108 little brass lamps were arranged 
in rows. Long lines of monks, in dark-red robes, 
and with very tall caps of bright crimson on 
their heads, sat on carpets placed m the middle 
of the chapel and chanted litanies each day. 
After this the figure was taket. to the monastery 
at Pemionchi, where the monks again chanted the 
litanies for the departure of the soul of the dead 
Due which had accompanied her clothes from 
Chumbi. On the third day the relations, friends 
and dependents of the deceased brought or sent 
gifts of food, clothing and money, which were 
all laid before the figure. Towards evening the 
tea cup of the nun was freshly filled with tea, 
and her murua jug with murwa, and all the monks 
solemnly drank tea with her. Then her friends 
took a last farewell, kissing the hem of her robe. 
At about 9 o'clock the chanting ceased, and the 
Lama, agaic standing in front of his chair, made 
a long speech to the soul of the nun, in which 
he told her that all that could be done to make 
her journey to another world easy had been done, 
and that now she would have to go forth alone 
and unassisted to appear before the King and 
Judge of the dead. ** You will have to leave your 
robes, your mitre and your veil,** said he ; *'and you 
will be shown in the mirror of the just King, clad 
in the black garment of your sins, or in the shin- 
ing garment of your good deeds. Your gold and 
silver, your rank, your dependents, your good 
name in this world will not help you now, when 
your good deeds will be weighed in the scale of 
the King against your evil deeds.'' When the 
Lama had finished his address, some of the 
monks took down the lay figure and undressed it: 



while others formed a procession and conducted 
the soul of the nun into the darkness outside the 
monastery with a discordant noise of conch-shells, 
thigh bone trumpets, Tibetan flutes, gongs, 
cymbals, tambourins, drums and other most 
disagreeable but nameless instruments. In other 
cases there are unceasing litanies for three days, 
and then the lay figure (pusio) made of the ashes 
of the body which had been burnt, and mixed 
with flour and butter, is carried about in proces- 
sion, and finally suspended over the sacred fire 
burning with juniper. 

493* Jalandhar — Village Characteristics 

— Broadly speaking, villages are of two types, 
which may be called the Jat and G(ijar types. 
In the former, inside the gateway are narrow 
lanes flanked by high walls with wooden doors. 
These doors communicate each with a separate 
house. The house usually consists of a small 
yard, with rooms or verandahs on two or more 
sides. The houses are built close together, and 
very little space is wasted. Cattle are kept in 
the yard, or in one of the verandahs, but often 
in a separate building. In the Gtijar type, the 
houses are built less in long rows, and more in 
detached groups. There are spacious enclosures 
for cattle between the lane and the houses. 
These enclosures have low walls and mud troughs 
in the middle and round the sides, and are closed 
by gates of sorts. Several houses will have one 
large courtyard. Disintegration would not seem 
to have got so far with the G(ijars, who still 
retain pastoral tastes, as with the Jats, who have 
already completely passed into the agricultural 
stage. The Dogar and Rdjput villages are of 
the G6jar type : but many of the Rdjput villages 
have a decayed look, and a Rdjput's house is 
constructed more with a view to secure the 
privacy of the family than to accommodate the 
cattle, which is what the Dogar and Giijar 
look to principally. Saini and Mahton villages 
resemble those of Jats. An Arain village is 
sometimes of one type, sometimes of the other, 
and most often something intermediate. But it 
differs in one respect from either, and that is, in 
the number of cart-sheds, for no other tribe 
houses its carts as the Arains do. The Aw^n 
villages are poor-looking, and in their dilapidated 
condition most like those of Rdjputs. Some 
Rdjput villages are hardly distinguishable from a 
Jat village. This is due usually to the tenant 
population out-numbering the Rdjput proprietors 
immensely, or to the latter having run up the 
walls of their yards so high that they look like 
the outer walls of Jat houses.— py. E. Purser: 
Settlement Report, p, 59. 



494. Ludhiana— Widow Marriage— Rules 
of Inheritance.— If a widow be pregnant by her 
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first husband at the time of her second marriage, 
and a son be born, the son is entitled to inherit 
from the first husband, and has no claim to the 
property of the second husband among all Hind6 
tribes, except the Lub^nas and some Hind(] Jats, 
who say that such a son l>orn after the second 
marriage inherits equally with the sons of the 
woman by her second husband, being apparently 
treated as issue of the second union. The ques- 
tion is rather a fine one, and not likely to arise 
in practice. There is a tendency to consider a 
child born after the second marriage as the issue 
of it ; and the only circumstances under which 
doubts would be raised are— where the birth took 
place two or three months after the marriage — 
not a likely occurrence. Among Muhammadans 
marriage with a pregnant woman is illegal : and 
if it should take place, the child born after mar- 
riage would succeed to his natural father. 
Amongst Rdjputs widow marriage is unknown, 
and the question does not arise. — Settlement Report^ 
p. 308, sq. 

495. Jalandhar — Clothes of Rustics. — The 
dress of both men and women is very simple, 
and is made, as a rule, of cotton cloth woven in 
the district. The dress of men consists of a 
turban, a sheet or blanket, and a cloth covering 
the body, more or less, from the waist downwards. 
The turban is called pdgy but technically it ought 
to be called sdfa in most cases. The difference 
consists in the latter containing the whole breadth 
of the cloth, and the former only a part. The 
sdfa is ousting the pdg. The upper part of the 
body is covered with a sheet (chddar) which the 
wearer wraps as he sees fit. The lower part of 
the body is covered with another sdfa which is 
spoken of as sdfa ter^ to distinguish it from the 
turban (sdfa sar) ; or with a langota, which is only 
a smaller sdfa or a tahmat (q, d.tahband). All 
these are simply long strips of cotton cloth. The 
sdfa ter and langota are wrapped round the waist, 
and then a part of them is passed between the 
legs and tucked in at the back. There are two 
usual ways of putting on each, known as marori* 
ddr and ndgbal for the former, and sldha and 
ndgbal for the latter. The tahmat is confined to 
Muhammadans. It is simply wrapped round the 
waist and allowed to hang down, forming a sort 
of petticoat. Muhammadans very commonly 
wear the sdfa or langota as a more convenient 
working dress. Hind(is of the higher classes, 
such as Khattris and Br&hmans, wear the dhoti, 
which is only a big sdfa. Sikhs after initiation 
should wear knee-breeches (kdchk), but they are 
not obligatory before that ceremony. In the cold 
weather, in addition, a tunic with sleeves cover- 
ing half the arms {kurta) or with sleeves cover- 
ing all the arms ^angarkha), made of single or 
double cloth, is often worn : and the chddar is 
replaced by a blanket, usually black, costing 



Rs. 2 ; or by a dohar, which is simply a four-fold 
chddar, and is formed by sewing two of the latter 
together and then folding them double ; or by a 
khes, a thick cloth woven with double thread. 
These are, when the cold is extreme, drawn 
over the head, two of the ends are tucked in on 
the head, and the rest hangs down the back 
like a long cape.— ^. E. Purser: SetUemwt 
Report, p, 6\,sq. 

[There is little here that diflfers from the North-Westem 
Provinces customs. — Ed.] 

496. Hoshyarpur — Death Ceremonies. — 

The customs connected with death are compara- 
tively simple amonpf Muhammadans, but more 
complicated with Hindiis. With the latter a 
child of less than five years is buried : if over 
five years, the body is burned. The elder brother, 
or father, or some near relation, performs the 
funeral obsequies, and apparently the numerous 
intricate ceremonies he has to perform during 
the days of mourning are especially designed to 
prevent him from dwelling too much on his grief. 
The women who accompany the bier to the 
burying-ground always lament vociferously: it 
is the right thing to do even if much grief is not 
felt. The people who benefit at a funeral, as at 
most other domestic occurrences, are the Brih- 
mans and barbers. — Colonel Montgomery : Settlement 
Report, p. 44. 

497. Hoshyarpur — Customs connected 
with Birth. — There is general rejoicing in a 
house when a son is born : numerous congrt* 
tulations are then off'ered, and little presents 
brought which are the perquisite of the midwife 
(ddi). The common khabal grass is an ordinary 
sign of congratulation, the happy father having 
some of it put into his turban by his friends and 
neighbours. The women also visit the mother 
and sing songs at her house. The father on his 
part is supposed to show joy by a distribution of 
coarse sugar (gur) and pice to the poor. If a 
girl is born there are no congratulations, no sing- 
ing, and no distribution of charity. — Colonel Mont' 
gomery : Settlement Report, p. 44. 

498. Ludhiana— Succession in the Female 
Line. — The A wans, Giijars, Lubinas and Dog- 
hars recognize the custom of ghar-jamdi^ when 
the son-in-law lives in his father-in-law's house. 
They say that if a married daughter have 
lived with her father from the day of marriage, 
never having left his house, she succeeds on 
failure of male lineal descendants, and her 
children after her apparently. But it is the 
daughter that succeeds, not her husband, and 
her children appear to get the property after her, 
and not the collaterals of her husband. — SettU' 
ment Report, p. 305. 
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499. Throbbing of Eyes. — Hindis believe 
that in case of male's throbbing of the right eye 
is auspicious and that of the left eye, inauspi- 
cious. On the contrary, in case of females, the 
throbbing of the left eye augurs something good, 
and that of the right eye some evil. — Kunwar 
Jwdld Prasdd. 

500. Bhimsen — A Legend of — Spirits 
scared by davsrn. — Bhimsen fascinated one of 
the Devis, who desired to marry him, and in- 
structed him to build a suitable marriage-hall 
(chauri) in one night. He failed to complete it 
before cock crow, and had to abandon the build- 
ing, which still lies incomplete at Mokand Dwdra. 
— Garrick: A rchaological Report $, Vol, XXIII, p. 13a. 

[The superstition is very common. It attaches, for instance, 
to the Bijaigarh Fort, in south Mirxapur, and to various other 
unfinished buildings. ~£d.] 

501. The Golden-haired Rani and the Jogi. 

— The following story is literally translated as 
told by Mansukhi, a Chamdr woman, of Mirza- 
pur:— There was a king who had seven sons. 
When he died and his eldest son succeeded him, 
the seven brothers determined to marry, but the 
wife of the youngest was the loveliest of all and 
her hair was of gold. One day she was sitting 
on the housetop, drying her hair, when a Jogi 
passed by and sat down below. When he began 
to beg the king told his servant to give the Jogi 
some alms, but he refused to take alms from the 
hands of the servant. Then he asked the Jogi :— 
** From whose hand will you take alms r '* He 
replied : — ** Let all who are in the king's house 
come, and I will take the alms from whomever 
I select." The king was informed of this, and in 
his anger said : — ** Turn him out.'* But the Jogi 
said :— ** You may kill me, but I won't go." The 
king at last asked his youngest brother to give 
the alms, but he would not take it from him : and 
the same was the case with all the brothers. 
Then the king and his wife and the wives of all 
the brothers, except the youngest, went, and they 
too all failed. At last the Jogi said that if she 
^vith the golden hair came he would take alms 
from her hand. But the king said : — " She cannot 
come," and again gave orders to drive away the 
Jogi. But the Jogi would not stir. Finally, the 
servants proposed that a cloth should be hung up 
and the youngest Rdni be asked to pass out the 
alms from behind it. Still the Jogi would not 
agree. At last the golden-haired R&ni came, 
and the moment the Jogi saw her, he pronounced 
a spell {mantra) that she was turned into a bitch 
and began to run after the Togf. Then the Rdja 
seized her and tied her with a golden chain, but 
the Jog! turned her at once into a horseman 



(sawar), and took her home, when she became a 
woman again. Now this Jogi by his spells had 
killed all the people of the land in which he 
dwelt, and the only persons who survived were 
two, who equalled the Jogi in their knowledge of 
magic — a Brdhman and an old woman— the latter 
of whom lived in the Jogi's house. The Jogi was 
a great gambler, and he and the Brdhman used 
to play. Whenever the Jogi went to gamble he 
used to cut ofif the Rani's head and hang it by a 
rope to the roof, while he put her body to sleep 
on a couch. When he came back he used to 
fix her together with a stick, and then she came 
to life again. Some time after the R£ja and 
his brothers determined to go and recover the 
little Rani. So with great difficulty they reached 
the Jogi's house where the old woman met them. 
They told her the whole story, and asked her to 
show them the little Rdni. She said : — " This is 
the Jogi's dinner hour. Wait till he goes, and I 
will do what I can." So she turned them into flies 
and hid them in the house. When the Jogi re- 
turned, he said : — ** I smell a man, I smell a man." 
The old woman said :— *'What a fool you are ! 
There is not even a man's shadow here." So the 

iogi was pacified and ate his dinner. So when 
e went away the old woman turned the king and 
his brothers into men again, and taking the stick 
ordered the Rdni's head to descend and join her 
body. She came to life again. Then they put 
her into a carriage and took her home. By ill 
luck the Jog! saw them departing, so he asked the 
Brdhman for a grain of sesamum (sarson), and with 
it blew a spell upon them, so they all had to 
come back to the Jogi's house, and then he killed 
them all except the little Rdni, to whom he gave 
a sound beating. 

Now one of the seven wives had borne a son, 
and when he .was grown up and playing with the 
other boys, he used to speak of his father and his 
uncles. But the boys laughed at him and said : — 
** Where have you a father or uncles ?" So he was 
distressed and asked his mother, and she told him 
the whole story. Then though all his friends 
warned him, yet he determined to go and rescue 
them. So he rode off to the Jogi's house, and 
there the same old woman met him. She asked 
his business, and he enquired : — ** Have not my 
aunt and my uncles come here ? " So she told 
him that the Jogi had killed all his uncles, but 
that his aunt was living. He said:— "Show 
me my aunt, for I want to take her home." 
She said :— ** I will show her to you, but take 
her home you cannot." So she showed him the 
head and body of his aunt, and gave him the magic 
stick with which he restored her to life. She 
asked : — " Who are you ? " He answered :— •* I am 
your nephew, and I was born after the Jogi 
carried you off. Now you must come with me." 
She said : — ** This is impossible. Why are you risk- 
ing your Ufe ? " The boy answered :— '* Whatever 
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happens I must do it. But when the Jogi *comes 
you must find out from him in what his life 
remains." So he cut ofif her head again and hung 
it up and went and hid himself. So when the 
Jogi returned the Rdni asked him where his life 
was. First he said it was in the fire, but she 
would not believe this, and so he tried to deceive 
her many times. At last he told her: — *' Beyond 
the seven oceans is a forest watched by a tiger 
and tigress and a guard of nine hundred witches. 
In the midst is a sandal tree, on which hangs a 
golden cage containing a diamond parrot. In 
this is my life." When the boy heard this from his 
aunt he started at once, and with great difficulty 
crossed the seven oceans. The moment he came 
into the forest the tiger rushed at him, to whom 
the boy said :— ** Good morning, uncle ! " {mdmu 
salatn.) Then the tiger said : — •• You have been 
twelve years coming, but still you are my brother: " 
so he spared him, and conducted the boy as far as 
his jurisdiction reached. When he got so far the 
tigress charged him, but she also spared him and 
conducted him to her borders. When he reached 
the witches* border they called out: — "We will eat 
human flesh to-day." But when he approached 
he bowed to each and said : — " Good morning, 
aunt." Then all said :—** Why, this is our nephew!" 
Then he told them that the Jogi had sent him for 
the diamond parrot. So they gave him the 
parrot, and when he returned he came to the Jogi*s 
house and called out— ** Jogi 1 buy the parrot ? " 
When the Jogi saw the bird, he saw at once that 
this contained his life. So he rushed down to seize 
the bird, but as he was coming down the stair- 
case the boy broke one of the parrot's legs, and 
immediately one of the Jogi*s legs broke too. But 
be continued to run on one leg, so the boy broke 
the other leg of the parrot. Then the second leg 
of the Jogi broke, and he fell on the ground 
imploring the boy to spare him. Then the boy 
said: — "You have killed my father and uncles. 
You must bring them to life." So the Jogi did 
so. Then he said : — ** You must restore to life all 
the people of the land." This too the Jogi did. 
Then the boy crushed the parrot to death, and as 
it died the Jogi died too. Then he took the 
magic stick and revived his aunt, the golden- 
haired Kini. So they all went home and lived 
happily ever after. 

<03. Saharanpur— The Legend of a Fa- 
mine. — The great famine happened in this wise. 
The Rishi Gautama, stern ascetic though he was, 
could not resist the charms of the beautiful 
Ahalyi, and married her. He soon repented of 
his choice. Indra, the god of the rain, a most 
unscrupulous deity, previously guilty of stealing 
King Sugar's horse, conceiving a guilty passion 
for the sage's wife, proceeded to gratify his desires 
at the first opportunity afforded by the good 
man's absence. Gautama unexpectedly returned, 



and detecting him in the act of adultery, ex- 
claimed : — ** Ah ! rascal ! hast thou come to work 
evil in my house ? " So he cursed the god whose 
body became infected with sores, and he retired 
to do penance in the Siw&liks, devoting himself 
to the worship of Siva. In consequence of his 
seclusion, no rain fell for one hundred years, and 
universal famine prevailed. The Munis and 
Deotas had recourse to Devi, praying for the 
fulfilment of her prophecy. She regarded them 
with one hundred eyes, whence her second name 
Satdkshi, and kept her promise, nourishing all 
living creatures in the form of a yam. The fossils 
found in the Sewiliks are esteemed trophies of 
Devi's power against the giants, while the surdl 
(pueraria tubarosa) is a living monument to her 
beneficence to mankind. This bulb grows abun- 
dantly on both sides of the Siw&liks, and being a 
common article of diet among the poorer classes, 
is, in their eyes, a voucher of the authenticity of 
the myth. — Calcutta Review, Vol. L VII ^ p. 203. 

503. Treading on Heel Ropes. — In the 
Parganas Bhawapdr and Chillupir, district 
Gorakhpur, it has been observed that the native 
women very carefully avoid crossing the ropes 
tied to the hind legs of horses (pichhdn)^ under 
the superstitious belief that by doing so they lose 
their fertility or become barren. — Balknshna Lai, 

504. Peculiarities of the Jinn. — The ele- 
ments, according to popular belief, are four, m., 
earth, air, water and fire (khakt bdd, db, dtisk). The 
first is supposed to be the one of which human 
beings are made, and the last is supposed to enter 
largely in the composition of the Jinn. Jinns are, 
it is believed, very partial to sweetmeats, and for 
the purpose of procuring these, are supposed to 
visit the shops of hulviis (confectioners) at night 
after the hours when men have retired. It is 
believed they go dressed in green and put their 
money down at the shop without a word, and re- 
ceive the sweets in return. Woe be to the hulvfii 
that weighs short l—Jwald Prasadd. 



505. The Legend of Raja Nala.— Rdja Nala, 
of Narwar, ofiends the Goddess Lakshmi, and is 
so reduced to want that he is obliged to go and 
seek the assistance of his father-in-law. On the 
way he catches some fish, which he makes over 
to his wife while he says his prayers. The R&ni 
in preparing the fish wounds her finger, and a 
drop of her blood touches the fish, which revive 
and jump into the water. The Rdni excuses 
herself by saying that she had eaten it herself. 
On reaching her father's house they are igno- 
miniously received. A female slave gives them 
some broken victuals, which at the Rija's request 
the earth opens and receives. They then depart 
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and go to the house of an old friend who hospi- 
tably receives them. While lying: awake the 
Rinisees a golden statue of a peacock, which was 
adorned with a necklace worth nine lakhs, open its 
beak and begin devouring the necklace. Fearing 
that they would be suspected of theft they leave 
the house secretly, and go to Garh Pingla, where 
the R^ja earns his living as a grass-cutter. 
There they stay twelve years, and a son is born 
to them, and on the same day the Rdja of Garh 
Pingla has a daughter. When the time came 
for naming the children, R4ja Nala is in despair 
at his poverty, but a Br&hman casts the horos- 
cope of the boy, predicts that he will be a R6ja, 
and that his name should be Dulhan. In the 
same way the daughter of the Rdja is named 
Mirwan, and it is predicted that unless she mar- 
ries R6ja Dulhan she must die, and that her 
husband had been born on the same day as she 
in a grass-cutter's cottage. Search is made, and 
the Raja directs that rations are to be distributed 
to all the grass-cutters, but no fire to be given to 
them. The other grass-cutters fail to cook their 
food, but when Raja Nala approaches the fire- 
place, fire issues spontaneously from it. The 
disguise of R&ja Nala is then discovered, and his 
son is married to the Rdja's daughter. Being 
reinstated in his kingdom, R^ja Nala visits his 
wife's relations, but rejects their hospitality, and 
at his request the earth opens and shows the 
fragments of food which the slave-girl had given 
him. The relatives are confounded, and the 
Rija visits the friend who had received him with 
hospitality. He questions the Kdja, who calls 
his attention to the peacock image, which is 
observed disgorging the necklace which it had 
swallowed. The Rija's integrity being thus 
established, he returns home. When his son 
Dulhan comes of age the Brihmans are consulted 
to fix an auspicious day on which to claim his 
bride M6rwan. They declare that unless Dulhan 
can ride in one day to Garh Pingla he will die 
if he consummates his marriage with Rllni Mdr- 
wan. The father dreading the oracle, forbids the 
name of Mdrwan to be mentioned, and marries 
Dulhan to two celestial nymphs. Meanwhile 
H&ni M&rwan is told of her marrige, and builds 
a palace near a tank. She induces her father to 
order that all foreigners should stay there, but 
that neither they nor their cattle should be 
allowed to use the water of the tank. Finally, a 
merchant arrives, who says he has come from 
Garh Narwar, 700 kos ofi. Rini Mdrwan in- 
duces him to take a letter to Dulhan, but Rija 
Nala learns of this, destroys the letter, and ex- 
pells the messenger from the city on pain of 
death. Rini Marwan then sends her favourite 
parrot with a letter to her husband: but his 
celestial wives destroy the bird with the letter, 
finally, Rini M6rwan offers half the kingdom to 
any one who will take a letter to Dulhan. 



Finally, a poor wretch undertakes the dangerous 
mission. He goes to Garh Pingla and takes up 
his quarters with an old woman who makes 
garlands. Here he plays before Rdja Dulhan 
and contrives to deliver the letter. Dulhan 
determines to claim his wife, and informs his 
father of his intention. His father explains the 
oracle to him and tries to dissuade him. Dulhan 
goes to the stables and asks the camels if any 
one will undertake to convey him in one day to 
Garh Pingla. All refuse except one old blind 
camel which had been a native of Garh Pingla, 
and used to go there still daily to drink water 
out of its tanks. She undertakes to convey him 
there in half a day. The suspicions of his nymph 
wives are excited, and while sleeping each used to 
put into her mouth one of Dulhan's fingers, so he 
could not escape without awaking them. He 
deceives them by making sheaths for his finger 
of bark, the colour of his skin, and when his wives 
sleep he withdraws his fingers from their mouths 
and escapes. He starts on the blind camel. 
His wives pursue, and overtaking him at the 
Chumbal river, hold on behind to the camel's 
tail. The camel advises Dulhan to cut off her 
tail, so that his pursuers might be thrown into 
the river. This he does and arrives at Garh 
Pingla, where he re-claims his bride, and they 
lived happily ever afterwards. — Archaological Re- 
ports, Vol. VIL, p. 95, sqq. 

[This is a curious variant of the well-known tale of Nala and 
Damayanti, for an abstract of which see Mrs. Manning's AncUnt 
and Mediaval India, Vol, U't P^^St sqq, — Ed.] 



506. The Four Princes and the Four 
Fairies— A Folktale told by Maulavi Karm- 
ud-din Ahmad of Mirzapur.— There was once a 
king who had four sons. One night the king had a 
dream that there was a platform of silver, a tree 
of gold with emerald leaves, and fruit of pearls 
hanging on it. Soon after he saw a peacock rise 
from the earth and alight on the tree, when it be- 
began to eat the pearls. Suddenly all these 
things disappeared from his view as well as the 
peacock. On this the king woke and found him- 
self alone. He was confounded at this dream so 
that he could not attend his council. On this the 
king's sons said: — •* Father I what has happened 
to you to-day ? " He told them what he had seen 
in his dream, and said : — ** If I see this sight once 
again I will live : if not I will die." They pro- 
mised to arrange for him to witness the sight 
again if he would give them three months' time. 
They asked him to be consoled, and to carry on 
his duties as usual. The four sons then started 
in four different directions. The youngest son 
went off towards Fairyland. When the youngest 
son reached Fairyland he sat down at the door of 
a Fairy. Soon after the Fairy saw him and fell in 
love with him. Now these Fairies were four 
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sisters. They all came up and saw the Prince, 
and asked him why he had come here. ** If a 
demon (deo) chance to see you he will eat you 
up." He said : — '* I have come to your door and 
now will not leave it." So tlie Fairies agreed to 
keep him as their servant. Accordingly he stay- 
ed there, and shortly after he himself fell in love 
with the Fairy who loved him. He told her that 
he had come on business. She asked him what 
the business was. He then told her his father's 
dream, and that he had come in search of the 
sight which had appeared to his father. So she 
asked him to explain what it was his father had 
seen. He explained it fully. The Fairy said : — 
*• All right ! When do you wish to go ? *' He 
said : — ** Only a fortnight remains out of the three 
months." The Fairy said: — ** You can go to- 
morrow. But remember that we are four sisters. 
When you reach home, place four chairs in a row, 
and sit on one yourself and keep a drawn sword 
in your hand." Further, she gave him a hair and 
a little box, and said ;— ** When you burn this hair 
we, four sisters will appear. But take care that 
you do this yourself, and do not allow any one else 
to do it for you. If you fail we will never come. 
When we come we will dance. As we dance — 
whichever of us begins to dance and then say 
»• Wih 1 Wah ! " cut ofif her head with the sword. 
By doing this the platform of silver will be pro- 
duced. When the second Fairy dances and says 
'*Wah! Wah!" cut ofif her head, and out of it 
will be formed the golden tree. Do the same with 
the third, and the emerald leaves will be formed, 
and when you cut ofif the head of the fourth, the 
clusters of the pearls will be produced. Soon 
after open the box which I have given you, and 
out of it will come a peacock which will sit on 
the tree and begin to eat the pearls. Every 
thing will then disappear : and the four Fairies 
will appear sitting on the four chairs, and the 
peacock will return to his box." The Prince 
hearing this went home. As he was near home 
he saw his three brothers. He asked them if 
they had brought this wondrous spectacle with 
them. They said they were unable to find it. 
Then the three Princes asked the youngest if he 
had found it. ** Yes," said he. The elder bro- 
thers thought it very curious that he should 
have succeeded when they had failed. So they 
made a plan to learn the secret from him, and 
then throw him down a well. They asked him to 
draw a little water for them. So he told them 
the secret and drew some water for them. Then 
they pitched him into the well. They went with 
the secret to the king, and proclaimed through 
the city that whoever wished to see the spectacle 
should present himself. A great crowd assem- 
bled. One of the Princes then burnt the hair 
and the four Fairies appeared. They saw, as they 
were flying through the air, that the young Prince 
was not there. The Princes put the hair several 



times on the fire, but the Fairies did not appear, 
but returned home. On the way back the Fairies 
were thirsty, and went to draw water from the 
well into which the little Prince had been thrown. 
They got a demon to let down a rope to draw 
water for them. The Prince caught the rope. 
The demon said : — " Who are you?" He said:— 
" I am a man. Pull me out." The Fairies told the 
demon to draw him out. When the Prince came 
out the Fairies recognized him. When they 
heard his story they told him to go home and put 
the hair on the fire, and they would come at 
once. When he came home his three brothers 
wondered and said: — "Well, you can display the 
spectacle. But do not tell our father what 
has happened." He replied that he would say 
nothing. He burnt the hair, and the Fairies 
appeared, and all happened as they promised. 
The king was delighted at the sight. Then 
another king who was present saw the sight and 
wrote him to order him to present the spectacle 
to him or stand the risk of war. The young 
Prince told the Fairies that the other king had de- 
manded to get the spectacle. The Fairies said:— 
•*You may prepare to fight." The other king 
wondered that this inferior king should dare to 
resist him. When the battle came ofif the Fairies 
sent the demon to help the little Prince, and he 
in a moment disposed of all their enemies. Theo 
the Fairies pardoned the three brothers, and all 
four married the four Princes. 



507. The Crow and the Sparrow — A 
Folktale recorded by Maulavi Karm-ud-din 
Ahmad of Mirzapur. — There were once a crow 
and a sparrow who agreed each to eat the young 
of the other when they were born. When the 
crow had young the sparrow ate them : when the 
sparrow had young ones, the crow wanted to eat 
them. The sparrow said:— ".Go first and wash 
your mouth in the tank." The crow went to the 
tank. The tank said :— " Go and bring a water 
vessel (ahhhora)y The crow went to the potter. 
The potter said:— "Bring me clay first." The 
crow went to the cow and asked her to dig some 
clay. The cow said : — " First bring me some 
grass." The cow ate the grass and dug the clay. 
The crow took it to the potter. He made the 
vessel. The crow came to the tank and was about 
to draw water when a king, who was sitting there 
on the watch for sport, slew the crow with an 
arrow. 



508. A Cure for Piles.— It is believed by the 
Muhammadans of Oudh that piles can be cured 
if the sufferer sits on the skin of a tiger, while 
the possession of its claws prevents the effect of 
evil-eye. — Aziz-ud-din Ahmed. 
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509. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P.— Cus- 
toms of the Shiah Muhammadans.-— The death 
ceremoDies follow generally the usual Muham- 
madan practices. Pomegranate or honey syrup is 
put in the mouth of the corpse. The coffin is 
covered with a cloth, and a canopy is drawn over 
it. When the grave is reached the body is taken 
out of the coffin and placed in the grave: the coffin 
is thrown away. The funeral party then move 
back forty steps. The grave is filled up and 
levelled, and prayers are read by the Maulavi. 
When they return home bread prepared with milk 
(ikirm&l), bread and roasted meat, are sent to 
them from the houses of their co-religionists. 
This food is not kept till next day, as it is called 
bitter bread {kofui rati). On the third day is the 
phai ceremony, when there is a meeting (ma/lis), 
and the Qurdn and prayers are read. This is 
also known as the seyam. There are similar cere* 
monies on the loth (iosvis), aoth (biswHn)^ 30th 
{tiswik), and 40th (ckehlam) day after death. On 
these days prayers are read and food distributed. 
On the 40th day the Maulavi who reads the 
Qurin is presented with a copy of the sacred 
book, clothes and cash. Finally the Fdtiha cere- 
mony is held on the third, sixth and twelfth 
month after death.— BAon Praidp Tiwdri: Chunar. 



5x0. Mirzapur — Aboriginal Tribes— The 
Couvade. — I have at length come across what 
seems to be a genuine instance of the couvade 
among the Kolarian aborigines. After a woman 
is delivered she is given a clearing dose, known 
as janam ghUnti, or " the draught of birth." It 
generally consists of ginger, ghi zxidgur or coarse 
sugar. The peculiar point is that a dose of this 
is given to the father at the same time as it is 
administered to his wife. This is clearly intend- 
ed to mark his paternity, and the idea seems to be 
based on the same principle as the couvade. 
How far is this custom general ?— PT. Crooke, 



Sn. Sirsa — Death Ceremonies of the 
Bagri Jats. — (Continued from para 452). When 
a small child under seven years old dies, no 
particular ceremonies are performed. The body 
is taken outside the village and buried, not 
burnt, and the period of mourning lasts for 
only a few days. When an adult dies the 
relations are called together, and the son or 
brother of the deceased washes the body and 
wraps it in the dead clothes (kafan), consisting of 
a loin-cloth, turban and white sheet. A bier 
(sW or arthc) is then made of two long sticks and 
three short ones, fastened like a ladder, and 
<^vered with a white cloth : on this the body is 



placed and a coloured wrap {khes) thrown over it. 
The bier is then carried out by the relations, and 
followed by the weeping women to the door of 
the house, while the men repeat the name of God 
(Parameshar OT Rdm sdi kai--** God is true"). At 
first the body is carried head foremost, but when 
the procession gets outside the village the bier is 
placed on the ground, and the son of the deceased 
or other near agnate, who acts as chief mourner 
(karam kamiwala), puts (our balls {pind) of barley 
flour on the ground round it, and sprinkles round 
it water from an earthen jar, which he then 
breaks. Then the bier is again raised and car- 
ried, this time feet foremost, to the burning-place, 
or sometimes the bearers simply change places 
without turning the corpse round.—/* Wilson : 
Settlement Report, /. 168. 

(To be continued.) 



512. Changing of Fields periodically.— 
Can any one give any instance of the custom 
of a periodical re-distribution of the village cul- 
tivated area among the residents? It exists in 
the Bildspur district, Central Provinces. " An- 
other peculiarity is the practice of changing fields. 
This would occur periodically, so that no tenants 
should monopolise the best land. The practice 
is not universal. It occurs in some villages only,*' 
— Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. 114. 



513. Banjaras and Nats.— The record of 
Banjllra sub-divisions, given in the Census Sche- 
dules, appears to indicate relations between Nats 
and certain classes of Banjdras, or a tendency, 
on the part of Nats to describe themselves as 
Banjdras. A caste — Bddi Banjara — occurs in 
Muzaffarnagar, in several villages and parganas. 
It is stated by Mr. Vincent Smith that they are not 
distinct from Banjdras. They pound rice and 
are carriers, using bullocks. Amongst Banjdra 
sub-divisions elsewhere we find Bddi, Brijbisi, 
Chamdr Banj&ra,Banbata. Brijb&si islikeBidi, 
a well known Nat sub-division. Chamar Banj&ra 
and Banbata both appear to indicate a lower 
caste status than that of Banjftras proper. A 
large number of the Banjdra sub-caste names, 
e.g,^ Chauhan, Rithor, Pamv^r, Mar are such 
as are commonly assumed as sub-divisional names 
by Nats and other l<>w-caste tribes. It is prob- 
able that correspondents of the ** North Indian 
Notes S» Queries " may be able to give some in- 
formation on this subject. — D, C. Baillie, 

[It is nothing new to learn that the names of the sub- 
divisions of Nats and Banjiras approximate. They are both 
undoubtedly mixed tribes and certainly Banjiras, and I believe 
some Nats, admit outsiders. In Mirzapur the fiidis call them- 
selves Nats. Their speciality is tattoomg women. I may add 
that all the Seorb of Mirzapur, who are undoubtedly of non- 
Aryan origin, now call themselves Banjiras,— Ed.] 
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514. Faizabad — The Bhar Tribe — - The 
Tharus. — The Bhars were formerly dominant in 
pargana Surharpur, and traces of their buildings 
are still to be found. They are said to have paid 
tribute to the rulers of Delhi, and their downfall 
is attributed to default and lack of power to 
manage in the early days of Timur. More prob- 
ably their suppression was effected by Mah- 
mud's Wazir, Khdja Jahan, who founded the 
king^dom of Jaunpur in i4. D. 1394. The Thdrus 
of the Tardi are said by the people of these parts 
to be the descendants 0/ the expelled Bhars ; but 
infourteen villages of this pargana a large number 
of these people are still to be found tending 
swine, seldom tilling on their own account, and 
engaged in menial servitude. I have been told 
of one of these who will not plough with his own 
hand to this day, alleging as a reason that he 
is descended from a chief among his people. 
These people afRrm that they are the descendants 
of the Rijbhars of old, and that they have 
nothing in common with the Rdjputs of these 
times. Ncne of the existing Bhars have any 
rights in the soil, and so all proprietary rights date 
from a period subsequent to them, and may be 
traced back to seven parties who, from time to time, 
settled,first as servants of the Bhars, and eventually 
succeeded to their rights. — SettUmeni Report, p. 150. 

515. Shahabad— Marriage Customs of the 
Kharwars.—Marriage is the most important and 
expensive ceremony of the Kharwdrs. It con- 
sists, in fact, of two ceremonies: the betrothal and 
the union with the bride. The proposal of mar- 
riage is started by the despatch of a messenger 
by the bride's father with a present of Re. i to 
the bridegroom, the father at times being his 
own messenger. The messenger with his suite is 
received with due respect, and the sacrifice of a 
goat, soon after his arrival, marks the honour of 
his reception. Feasting commences, and lasts for 
two or three days, during which the parties have 
ample time to take note of mutual hospitality 
and gentleness. If both are pleased, the union is 
well nigh sure to take place. The bridegroom's 
father, in his turn, goes to the bride and gives her 
usually the valuable present of Rs. 5. When 
the preliminaries are thus settled the bride's father 
sends word to the bridegroom's father to fix the 
marriage-day (/ag'aii). Before that great day, how- 
ever, another ceremony has to be gone through. 
A gay party starts in the evening and stops for 
the night at the bride's place. Next morning the 
village barber is called in, and be paints a square 
on the ground with rice-flour. The bride, duly at- 
tired, is made to sit on this square in front of a 
vessel full of water. The priest, a Brdhman (for 
he has not been slow to lend his services to the 
aborigines), at times officiates. — Calcutta Revuw^ 
Vol.LXIX,p.z6i. 

(To be continued.) 



516. A Wife hiding her Face from her Hus- 
band.— A Hindu wife, and in many families a 
Muhammadan wife too, whether young or old, will 
not show her face to her husband in presence of 
any of their elder, male or female, relations; but an 
elderly wife will uncover her face before her hus- 
band in presence of their younger relations. 

A bride or a young wife will not only keep her 
face covered, but will not speak to her husband in 
presence of any relation, young or old; but an elder- 
ly wife will speak to her husband with covered face. 

This rule of covering the face is strictly ob- 
served by wives when they appear before any 
male relation who is older than their husbands.— 
Firozpur: Rai Maya Das, 



517. The Minas of Central India.— Indivi- 
dually the men are brave to desperation, athletic 
and many of them tall with fine countenances, 
denoting their superior origin. Similarly as the 
Parihdr has no resemblance to the aboriginal Bhfl, 
Kol, Mair or low^caste Mina of the Aravalli, so he 
has nothing in common with these races but his 
lawlessness. He will neither eat, smoke, nor inter- 
marry with them : that is to say, the Parihir will 
not give his daughter in marriage, though he will 
take to his bed as many daughters of inferior tribes 
as he can support. Their pride of birth is indeed 
excessive, fostered by traditions ascending beyond 
the bounds of history to the region of myth, till 
they arrive at the celestial origin of the Parihiirs 
on the occasion of the creation of the four 
warrior races on the holy Mount Abu. The 
genealogist of the tribe is the honoured guest in 
every village he visits in his annual round. Each 
family engages his company for one day, which 
is occupied in recording in the ponderous MS, 
volume the recent additions to the family-tree, 
whether in the male or female branch : for even 
the ancestry of the women is duly recorded. It 
is easy to understand the efi'ect of the cherished 
pride of birth in supporting their indomitable 
spirit. About half the tribe are armed with 
matchlocks of a superior manufacture, about half 
with the bow, and all with the katdr or double- 
hilted dagger, which is a weapon they peculiarly 
affect. It is never detached from their person 
for a moment, waking or sleeping. Free from 
the ordinary prejudices of caste, the Paribirs 
are great eaters of meat which their cattle-lifting 
raids furnish in profusion, and drinkers of spirits 
which serve to increase their natural ferocitj. 
All are married, and many beside take in keep- 
ing the widows of their deceased clansmen to the 
number of two or three each, or otherwise domi- 
cile women forcibly abducted in these rakls. 
Thus the villages have become greatly over- 
populated as regards the possibility of finding 
support from the village lands.— Co/oif#{ Shnun 
inJ.A.S.B. 
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518. Bundelkhand— Burial Customs.— Once 
I had occasion to visit Charkhari, and was surpris- 
ed to see there the graveyard of fhe Royal Fa- 
mily, because the Mahardjd belongs to a clan of 
Kshatriyas termed Bundela, and is certainly a 
Hindu Prince, and, except several sects of S^d- 
bijs, it is the prevailing custom with the Hind(is 
to burn and not to bury their dead. But on en- 
quiry I was told by a gentleman of the darbdr 
that I was quite wrong to think that the dead 
body of the deceased is buried. In fact, it is an 
ancient custom observed in the Royal Family, 
that when any one dies his dead body is burnt in 
the graveyard with all the common ceremonies 
of a Hindii as laid down in Garur Puran, and the 
ashes only are buried on the spot, and a tomb- 
stone raised on it afterwards.— CAawrfra Bali Sukul. 

519. Pundir Rajputs— Their Legend. — 
Others tell quite a different story. After being 
rescued from R&wana, Sita took up her abode in the 
woods with the blind Rishi Valmiki, and then 
brought forth her elder son, Lawa. Now the old 
man used to take care of the infant every day, 
while the mother went out of doors to bathe. But 
one day she happened to take the boy away with her 
during his absence. When he returned he groped 
about in vain looking for the child, and could 
not make out what had become of it. Convinced 
at last that it was lost, he resolved to provide a 
substitute, and moulding an efhgy out of a lump 
of clay (^Wel) stiffened with kusa grass, in the 
likeness of the boy, he inspired it with life, so 
that Slta, on her return, found herself the mother 
of two children, the second of which was dis- 
tinguished as Find Fundir. — Calcutta Review , 
Vol. LXIV, p. 71. 

520. Gurgaon— The Legend of the Bad- 
gujar Rajputs. — They say that their ancestors 
migrated hither from Jalandhar under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — It appears that an ances- 
tor of theirs was playing at dice with the God- 
dess Devi, when he noticed that her hand was 
wet: he asked her the cause, and she replied 
that she had just rescued a ship which was sink- 
ing in the sea : this seemed to him so improbable 
that he somewhat rudely impugned her veracity, 
and was in return visited with a curse, which 
caused him and her to wander forth, until the 
new seat of their race was pointed out to them 
by the given sign of the cart-axle breaking 
down : and then after a series of conflicts they 
drove out the Khinzddas, who then held the 
country and established themselves at Sohna and 
in the country round. The date given for the 
migration is about the middle of 15th century. — 
P' C. Channing : Settlement Report, p. 33. 

[It would be interesting to learn if any of the North- Western 
Piovincts Badguj^rs kiiow of this legend.— £0.] 



521. Muzaffarnagar— Jats— -Khap and Got. 
— The three Jats (of Bhemiswal, Sil^war and 
Malchudi), who brought me the decision of the 
punchayat about marriage expenses, etc., say 
that Khdp is the more general term, and may 
include many gots, e. g., a whole Chaisrasi will 
form a Khep, and may comprise only one g^ot, 
as the Sisamli 84 comprises only the Bilidm. 
The Bhemiswal 32 includes many gots. 

In marriages all Jats avoid their own mothers* 
and paternal grandmothers' gots. 

The speakers showed great aversion to Brih- 
mans, and declared that Brdhmans ruin them. 

Many Jats practise a form of polvandry : one 
wife sufficing for several brothers. — V, A» Smith, 



522. Field Names. — Many fields take their 
names from trees :—Pachpenya=sihe field with five 
trees ijorwariyasi the field with two trees : NihuAviya 
= the field with the nimbu or lime tree: Nihiahwa 
=the field with the nim tree : Semarha=zihe field 
with the semal or cotton tree: Jamuniha = the field 
with the jdmun tree: Belahiya=s the field with the 
bel tree: Mahudriya^ the field of the mahua tree : 
Bari bdgh^ the big grove: A kelwa dm ke uttar^ the 
field north of the single mango tree : Andhiydriya = 
the place where it is dark in the shade of the 
spreading fig tree : Piparahiya = the field of the pipal 
tree : Bakainiy a = the field yjith thebakayan tree : Per 
tar =zthe field xxndet the tree : Miihiahwa = the field 
of the sweet mahua tree : Madhu kheriya^the field 
of the mahua good for making spirits: Jirauhiya^ 
the field of the mahua with lots of kernels : Dunrwa 
= the field of the tree with its top cut off : ^ mliahwa 
= the field of the tamarind tree: Baburihwa^ihe 
field of the acacia tree. — W, Crooke, 



(To be continued.) 



523. Hoshyarpur— Proverbs about Castes.-* 

Bhdnd, bhanddri, bhutna, 
Rdnghar, rdnd, shaitdn, 
Zdhira karde dosti, 
Dagha den maiddn. 

The Mirisi, trustee of goods, demons, the 
Rdnghar, the widow, the devil, outwardly show 
friendship, but in time of need practise deceit. 

Bhandar ndl ral kheti kiti 
Gdn bdj'd apne kar liti. 

When the Mirisi is a partner in agriculture he 
measures his profits by singing (instead of taking 
his share of the work). 

Tel tamd jdn ho mile, 

Turt narm hojdt, 

Tinon narm na hot hain — ' 



Kuppa, Turk, Kaldl. 
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Most things are softened by oil or a bribe : 
three things do not soften — a leather butter vessel, 
a Musalman, and a Kaldl. 

Je Ghdzi thiwen Rahh thin, 
Tan hdth pakar talwdr^ 
PaJUa Rdnghar tndrki^ 
Pichhon Kafir mdr. 
If you wish to be considered a Gh^zi by God, 
then take a sword in your hand : first, kill a Rdn- 
ghar, then an infidel. — Settlement Report, p. 209. 

524. Palamau— The Cheros. — In the remote 
ages, that is six or seven centuries before the 
Christian era, that part of the country extending 
from Chundr to Girdhaur was then known as 
the Kekata country, the inhabitants of which, 
were called Cheros or Kols. The names of these 
two people are always associated, and the popu- 
lar belief is that they were one and the same. 
This, I think, is an open question. The Cheros, 
it appears, were the ruling race and princes of the 
people, while the Kols were the dregs of the nation: 
and the fact of the Kols having retained their 
nationality intact, while the Cheros have almost 
entirely disappeared, is accounted for thus, that 
while the former have adhered to their impurity 
of life, the latter have aimed at Hindd purity, 
and seek to be considered as Rlljputs. Numerous 
ruins in Behar and Shahdbid [unquestionably 
Buddhist] are attributed to them. The Cheros 
are supposed to be descended from the princes 
of the great Sanaka family, and to be a collateral 
branch of the Brahadrathas of the family of the 
Moon : but the Cheros, it is alleged, deny this 
pedigree, and claim the honour of being des- 
cended from the Great Serpent, who is King 
of Hell (Pdtdla), that is to say, the devil. The 
families of the Sun and Moon appear to have 
one common origin — Kasyapa. The popular be- 
lief in the Shahabdd district appears to be that 
the Cheros were expelled by the Savara or Suir 
tribe under Phadi Chandra, either in 63 A, D. or 
561 A. D., it is not clear which. Then again it 
is alleged that these Savaras were themselves 
Cheros, and that they were destroyed between the 
years 918 and 969, and this is strengthened by 
the allegations of the Cheros themselves, who 
declare they were destroyed by a tribe of pure 
Rajputs, called Harihos,of the family of the Moon. 
This word Harilio appears to me to smack 
immensely of the Kol,and I rather doubt the story 
of their being Rajputs. — L. R. Forbes: Palamau 
Settlement Report, ^.36. 

[But there is a clan of Harihobans or Hayobans Rijputs in 
Ballia.— See Sir H. M. EUiot : ^^ SuppUmentai Glossary^' sv.— 
£d.] 

(To be continued.) 

525. The Sect of the Jogis.— •* The Jogls 
believe that Isvara or the necessary being exists, 
one, the principle of intellect without an equal, 
without decrease or increase. In the language 



of the Hindis Isa signifies * Lord,' and without 
Isd all is but Jiva or casualties : in their language 
Jiva means * life.* They hold Isa to be the 
maker of the whole world, and the creator of all 
the elements : his holy being is free from care, 
sickness and want, and placed out of the circle 
of work and agency, that is, this holy being 
neither wants nor urges any religious rites, such 
as ablution, and the like : his knowledge soars 
above and comprehends all being: he is the 
Lord, and none beside him invested with supreme 
power : death and pain never approach his exis- 
tence which has no limits : Jiva, * life,' they call 
what is in the fetters of cares, in the bonds of 
infirmities, under the pressure of pain, and in the 
prison of works and doings, and subject to the 
control of others without command over itself. 
This life is, in truth, neither material nor cor- 
poreal : it is by ignorance only that it is thought 
to be one with the body, and the body is sup- 
posed by them to be revolving in the circle of 
material forms: by the necessity of times and 
seasons life abandons the works of the body and 
passes into another frame, and in this manner it 
migrates. Without the ahhydsayoga, or frequent 
contemplation of deity, the soul cannot be firee 
of the bonds of the material world and from the 
prison of what is corporeal : and yoga in the 
language of the learned Hindis signifies * union ' 
or acquisition ; and abhdysa, 'the dominion of the 
eternal sphere,' i. e., possessing the enjoyment of 
a desired object, and the object of yoga is that 
the heart be constantly kept in the remembrance 
of Godr-^Dabistdn, IL, p. 128. 

(To be continued.) 

526. Hoshyarpur — Popular Sayings about 
Rains. — 

Raien te chandur, mdriyi zarHr : 
Wuh karS chughli, wuh pati angHr. 
Take care to kill the raien and the ckandiif 
bird : the one backbites, the other eats the grapes. 
Je td handa sain da, 
Basah fta khain raien da. 
If you are a worshipper of God, put no trust in 
a raien. — Settlement Report, p, 56. 

527. Jalandhar— A Caste Proverb.— 

Rajid mainhdn na chaldd hal : 
Rajid Jat machdwi kal : 
Rajid mainh na khdwi kal : 
Rajid Khattrijdwi tal : 
Rajid Brdhman paindd gal. 
A male buffalo, if in too good conditioOi will 
not plough. 
A Tat too well off makes an uproar. 
A female buffalo, if in too good condition, won't 
eat her oil-cake. 
A Khattri well off, yields in a dispute. 
A Brdhman, if well off, takes you by the throat. 
— PV. £. Purser: Settlement Report, App. XXXIV. 
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528. A Sacrifice to Superstition.— It will be hardly 
credited that in these days of enlightenment, super- 
stition regarding the power of ghosts and guardians of 
buried treasure should be believed in which would lead 
reapeaable cultivators to the gallows. In this instance 
we have an old village officer (patel)y who is a descend- 
ant of a very respectable family, who inherited from his 
forefathers an extensive tract of land, the village fort, and 
the emoluments pertaining to the office as headman of 
the village : he appears to have had two ideas in his 
head, xht first (as a good Hindu > was to have a son ; and, 
secondly^ to find the buried treasures of his ancestors. 
He commenced by putting away his first wife, as she was 
barren ; the second turned out no better, so he took a 
third in his old age, who fulfilled his wishes and bore him 
three children. LFnfortunately this wife was imbued 
with the same hallucination, and went in seriously for 
treasure trove. She worked on the old man, Wun Singh, 
by describing the vivid dreams she was constantly having 
of the sparkling gems and shining metal lying piled up 
in several places in the old fort, guarded by a mass of 
hideous appearances. Her imagination was so great that 
she induced the old blue-beard, her husband, to dig in 
all directions, and to consult soothsayers and diviners 
from all parts of the Berars. Most of these clever men 
hmted that a sacrifice was necessary to induce the guar- 
dian imps to relax their watch ; but they failed, or had 
not the courage to say the kind of sacrifice which was 
essential to success. At last a Koli in a remote village 
was heard of, who was great at curing people by mantras 
and explaining dreams, so the old man and his wife sent 
for this arch-impostor, who puzzled them with a number 
of unholy rites, and on the payment of a good sum pro- 
duced his divining mirror, saying that an individual must 
be found who had been bom leg foremost, who on look- 
ing into the mirror would point out the exact spot where 
the treasure was deposited. Several men and women 
were tried, but failed to see anything but their own sweet 
faces. This was not satisfactory, so the Koli magician 
announced that a certain Gond boy, living under the 
patronage of a neighbouring fiatel, had all the necessary 
acquirements for the purpose, so after some negotiation 
the Gond boy was procured for a consideration. On the 
day after the arrival of the boy, the Koli proved undoubt- 
edly that he was a great magician, because, on looking 
into the mirror, the boy at once pointed to the spot where 
he said be saw treasure. This spot was dug up and 
some pice and a ring were found : this gave an incentive to 
P'eater exertions, and finally the Koli, after being in a 
trance, prophesied that if a first-born were sacrificed it 
would propitiate the demons, and the treasure be forth- 
coming. The question was to get the first-bom. This 
was got over by Wun Singh and his blood-thirsty spouse 
agreeing to give up their daughter-in-law. So the girl, a 
child of eight years of age, was sent for from her parents, 
and certain ceremonies gone through, which luckily 
frightened the child, so she took the first opportunity of 
running away. Then it was agreed that they should 
sacrifice their own eldest son, the husband of the sensible 
kittle girl who ran away. The mother was hot on this 
atrocious deed, but the old man hesitated. Ultimately it 
was decided that a boy who was in their service should 
oe used for the purpose, although he was not quite the 
orst-bom, but was the eldest of the family to which he 
i^longed. Some delay occurred in carrying out the 
scheme, as a marriage intervened ; but when the coast was 
clear the Koli magician again periformed some surprising 



tricks and roused the enthusiasm of the household of Wun 
Singh. So the boy was washed and dressed and anointed 
and worshipped, then fed on good things till well into the 
night, when two of the brothers of Wun Singh's wife 
pounced on him, gagged and bound him. Wun Singh's 
wife producing a sacied dagger, the boy's throat was 
deliberately cut, the blood being caught up in a dish and 
then sprinkled on certain spots indicated by the Koli, 
the body being thrown into a well inside the fort. Then 
digging commenced again, but without result Some- 
how the police heard of the sudden disappearance of the 
boy, and a sharp Inspector disturbed the conspirators by 
discovering the body in the well. The woman and two 
others confessed, but the Koli magician decamped.— 
Pioneer, 



PHILOLOGY. 

529. Hoshyarpur— Rural Proverbs.— 

Hal halikar^ gandal ddti, 

Ghar dioan ia ran lar&ki^ 

Rabd hun martin^ 

Ki pichhli^ rdti. 
A plough that shakes, a sickle with knots in the handle, 
a quarrelsome wife when you come home — Oh Ciod ! let 
me die now or later in the night ! 

Sdh binapat nahin^ 

Guru bina gat nahin. 
There is no respectability for a man who has not got 
a banker ; nor heaven for one who has not got a religious 
instructor. 

Sukha huqqa, andhota munh, 

Chandra puly kaputi nuh, — 

Juhan chduhAn da phittd munh, 
A pipe without water in it, an unwashed face, a bad 
son, a shameless daughter-in-law— these four blacken a 
man's face. 

Raji^ kdm na aondi ndi, kutta, bdj, 

Bhiikhi kdm na aond^, bail, mahdjan rdj, 
A barber, a dog, and a hawk are useless when sated : 
a bullock, a trader and a king are useless when empty.— 
Settlement Report^ /. 214. 

530. Ludhiana — Divisions of the Day, — 

Amritvcla = Sunrise. 
Chdvela, lassivela -=- Morning. 
Rotivcla •=^ 10 to 12 A. M. 
Dopahar = Noon. 
Difidhala "J 

Tija pahar > = Afternoon. 
Lnndevela ) 

SX I = Evening. 

Dhandulkdn = Dusk. 

Rdt = Night — Settlement Report^ p. 70, sq. 

531. Mirzapur— A Village Love Song.— 
Ldlan bachan sabhdri kai boh. . 

Chart takd kl kdmari orhi\ barhi barhi bachan na 

bolo ldlan ! 
Thdrhi kadam tar muralt bajdwain; mdno, pitd 

ji k^ dy^ Jdnu molan. 
Laihon chukdy^^ kasari sab din ki, jd din aiho 

hamdri tolan. ' ' 

Sri Raghu Rdj kahai-^mudmdti Gujariyd bhitar 

bdhar karat kalolan 

Sweet-heart ! take care what you are saying. Speak 

not boastfully when you have only a two-anna blanket 

to wear. Under the hadam tree you play your flute 
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and think me no better than a slave bought for you by 
your father and mother. Mind, when you come to my 
hamlet I will revenge myself for all your nonsense. Re- 
member what Raghuraj says— the Gujar girl in the pride 
of her youth goes frisking about within and without 1 

53a. Montgomery— Names for Famines.— The Titum- 
wala famine occurred in 1783 A, D, (Jan chdlis\KXi^ 
was so called from a black beetle (titun) that was pro- 
duced in abundance in the dung of cattle and eaten 
by them in return. The Lukiwdla famine occurred in 
A, D. 1813, and the Markanwdla m A, D, 1833. They 
derive their names from the grasses that sprang up 
abundantly when rain did come at last. — W. E. Purser : 
Settlement Report, p, 152. 

[Can any one quote other local names like these foi &mines ? 
—Ed.] 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

533. Marwari Weather Proverbs.— In Marwar rain 
and frost are usually brought by a north wind. 

Pdnifidld, pddshah utardd su dwe. 
Rain, frost and kings come from the north. 

Titarpdnkhi bddli, 

Bidud kajal rekh, 

Wa barse, wa ghar kare, 

Ta men, meen na mekK 
A rartridge's feather like cloud, 
A wid »w with collyrium marked eyes, 
One will rain, the other again keep house. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 
(Or no need to consult the planets to discover this). 

Parbhdte geh dumbrdn, 

Dopharan tapant, 

Rdtu tdrd ntrmald, 

Ab chela gachant 
Rolling clouds in Uie morning, 
Heat at mid-day. 
At night clear stars, 
Tis time to be off my son. 
(These are signs of drought and famine). 

Sdwan mds urdwe guddi, 

Aj nahin to kale dabi. 
Should you fly a kite in Sdwan, 
If not to-day, to-morrow it will sink. 
(Because rain will wet it). 

Kirii ekjkabakro ogan sah galya. 
A flash of lightning in Kirti 
(from 9th to 22nd May), cancels all bad omens. 

Adra baje bdi, 

Jhoonpri jhola khau 
If the wind blows under AdrA 
(from 20th June to 3rd July), 
The hut will rock. 
(Will be abandoned on account of the famine which 
will follow). 

Sdwan pahli panchmi, 

Jo baje bahu bdi, 

Kdl pare sahu desk men, 

Mifuikh minakh ne fchdu 
If on the 5th day of Sawan 
The wind blows strong, 
A famine will prevail throughout the land. 
And man will eat man. 

Bhor same geh dumbrdn 

A than Slid odo, 

Sah deo Joshi kahe, 
Yih kdldn tannd subhdo. 



Rolling clouds in the morning, 
A cool breeze at eve, 
Says Sdhdeo Joshi, 
Are signs of famine. 

Siwan pahli paksh men, 
Jo tith totijdi. 
Goo najhele bdchrd 
Tdber beche mdt. 
In the 1st fortnight of Sawan, 
If a day be cancelled (by the Hindi Calendar), 
The cow will not keep its calf, 
The mother will sell her child. 

Afdh mahind pare na sit, 
Maingd andj janiye mit. 
If no cold in Mdh (January), 
Know friend, grain will be dear. 

Bale buihi ne Tale tithi. 
It has rained in the hills and ^ tale " 
or Tilwara is blessed, or " The low lands are contoit 
Agast ligd ne meh p^gd. 
Canopus has risen and the rain is past. There is said 
to be no rain usually after the star canopus appears 
above the horizon. 

Abhd rdtd ne meh mdtd. 
Red horizon, heavy rain. 

Abho pUo ne meh silo. 
Yellow horizon, scanty rain. 
Esdni, neoli bisani. 
Lightning in north-east — a full purse. 
(Good crop). 

Rohni raile 
Rypia ri adhelu 
Rain in Rohini 

(from 23rd May to 5th June) 
The price current is 8 annas. 
(Reduced by halQ. 
Barse Bhami 
Chodepami, 
Rain in Bhami 

(from 25th April to 8th May), 
Husband quits wife. 
(So severe will be the famine that he would not be 
able to support his dearest). 
Ashlecha butha beddn 
Ghare badhdvna. 
Rain in Ashlecha 
(from 1st to 14th August) is welcome to doctors. 
(A disease is sure to prevail). 
Mirag bdo ne b&jio 
Rohin tape nejait 
Kaino bdndho jhoprd 
Bussdn barla het. 
If winds blow not in Mirag 
(from 6ch to 19th June), 
If heat be not intense in Rohini 
(from 23rd May to 5th June) and Jait (from 21 st June 
to 3rd July) 
Why should we build a hut ? 
We shall have to live under' banyan. 
(Will be homeless on account of kmine and conse- 
quent emigration). 
Asad sH navmi, 
Ghon bddal ghan bif 
Kotha kherkkankhirdo 
Rakho balad ne bij. 
On the 24th of Asad, 
If much clouds and lightning, 
Clear out your granary. 
Only keep seed and bullocks. 
(The year will be a good one and no stock of graic, 
except seed will be required). 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 



534. Sayyad Salar Masaud. — (Continued 
from para. 484). Several families in Bahraich 
are supposed to be descendants of the invaders. 
Sayyad Masaud Bihini escaped to Bihiwan in 
Faizdbid, and the descendants of his brother 
fugitive Shekh Mahraud still inhabit the town 
of Hanswar in pargana Bihar. Other Shekhs 
established themselves in the same vicinity, and 
a Mughal family in Alanpur, in pargana Akbar- 
pur. The town of Saidpur, in Bara-B^nki, is 
believed to have been founded by Sayyad Abdulla, 
one of Sdlir's captains, and the Pathdns of 
Gopamau claim descent from other warriors of 
the same army. The old Bhar citadel of Udya- 
nagar was demolished, and the town of Jais 
founded on its ruins by Sayyad Najum-ud-dfn, who 
commanded a portion of the hosts of Masaud : 
Subcha, at the same time, passed into the hands 
of the present Shekh owners : Salon contains the 
datgdh and tomb of the martyr Piran Puronta 
Shabid said to have been a companion of Masaud, 
and some Shekh families in the Partdbgarh dis- 
trict claim descent from members of the army. 
(To be continued.) 



535. Hyderabad— The Langar Festival. — 
This is said to have originated in 1594, when, on 
the 15th Zulhijja, a prince of the Kutub Shdhi 
line was carried off into the jungle on a ma%t 
elephant. On his recovery his mother, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, had an elephant's chain in gold 
carried in full procession to the shrine of a local 
saint. The Nizims continued the festival thus 
founded, when they succeeded to the Kutub 
Shihi dominions. The procession has always 
been called the Langar, and is as popular as ever. 
— Temple's Hyderabad^ Kashmir^ Sikkim and Nepdl, 
Vol. I, p. 115. 

536. Khonds — Worship of the God of 
Springs. — Next to rain the chief dependence must 
be on springs. Hence the God of Fountains is 
caressed with special favours, and sought with 
special offerings. — Captain Macpherson's Report, 
quoted in Calcutta Review, Vol. V, p. 57. 

537. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Fir.— (Concluded from para. 476). Way- 
worn and bedraggled, the travellers entered the 
presence of Ghizi Miydn, who refused to receive 
their obeisance. *' A pot with a spout 1 " he cried 
angrily ; '* is this your prize from the island of 
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Lanka? Leave me. Your faces are blackened. 
Never darken my threshold again." *Ajab Sk\kr 
turned sadly to depart. ** I am wearied," he said, 
placing the pot on the ground ; " hath any former 
comrade so much friendship left, that he will 
carry me this little pot." A number of good- 
natured courtiers were willing so far to befriend 
the fallen favourite. To their amazement, none 
could remove the vessel a hair-breadth from the 
pavement. Even the gigantic 'Atdu Sdldr, though 
his sinews stood out like whip-cords, and the 
sweat drops tumbled from his forehead, fairly 
confessed himself beaten. ** I must carry it my- 
self." sighed *Ajab Sdlar, lifting it with his little 
finger. Ghazi Miyin's curiosity was aroused. 
" Open it," he cried. *Ajab Sk\kx obeyed. Out of 
the puny vessel uprose the terrific figure of Palihdr. 
With a yell of dismay the courtiers bolted, break- 
ing arms and legs, and noses in their hurry, 

*»Ye have used me monstrous ill," grumbled 
the giant ; '* for breakfast I never take less than 
52 maunds of grain, while i\ lakhs of maunds 
is my bellyful. Yet ever since I was entrapped at 
Lanka, I have tasted neither bit nor sup, except 
sea-wateif." •* Beshrew me," exclaimed Ghdzi 
Miy^n, helplessly shrugging his shoulders; « this 
captive will soon exhaust my treasury. Suggest 
something, 'Ajab Sdldr ! " After a moment's re- 
flection, 'Ajab Sdldr suggested the foUowmg bill- 
of-fare : — 

{a) 22 pitchers of sherbet, 

(6) 22 he-goats, 

{0) 100 maunds of grain, 

\d) 22 gallons of liquor. 

" Take this captive, *Ajab Sdldr," cried Gh&zl 
Miydn ; " I make a free-gift of him to thee.^ I 
beg but one favour. Give him enough to eat." 

'Ajab Sk\kt was perplexed. At last he whis- 
pered to a slave-boy, who soon appeared with a 
charger containing — 

(a) i\ seers of flour, 

\h) I chittack of clarified butter, 

\c) I cock. 

«' Eat," said the hero. 

Palihdr lost his temper. •* So help me. Vishnd," 
he yelled ; •♦this is not equal to the filth of my 
nails or the scrapings of my teeth." At this vulgar 
and impious language Ghdz! Miy^n was aroused. 
"Peace, my son," he replied, with unruffled 
dignity: ''speak not of Vishn(j, but give thanks 
in the name of God (B-ismi-Udh) and eat/' Pa- 
Whkx obeyed. A few mouthfuls, hallowed by that 
blessed formula, sated his appetite, and, despite 
his furious efforts, he could not finish the frugal 
repast. •* Master," he cried, flinging himself at 
the feet of Ghizi Miy^n, •* I am convinced. Let 
me be thy slave." ,.,.._ ^ 

Thus it was that Palihir became a convert, 
and was serving in Ghdzl Miydn's body-guard at 
the •* great martyrdom."—/?. Graven. 



538. Bengal— Serpent Worship.— Towards 
the end of the summer season, but especially during 
the rains, snakes do much mischief. Hence the 
dreaded ManasaDevi is worshipped. In the month 
of Sdwan (August) an image of the goddess, seated 
on a water-lily, encircled with serpents,or a branch 
of the snake-tree (a species of euphorbia), or a 
pot of water with images of serpents made of clay, 
forms the object of worship. Men, women and 
children ofter presents to propitiate the goddess. 
The Mais or snake-catchers signalise themselves 
on this occasion. Temporary scaffolds of bamboo 
works are set up in the presence of the goddess, 
vessels filled with all sorts of snakes are brought 
in. The Mils often recline with intoxication, 
mount the scaffolds, take out serpents from the 
vessels and allow them to bite their arms. Bite 
after bite succeeds : the arms run over with 
blood, and the Mils go on with their performances 
amidst the applause of the spectators. The 
snakes have of course been rendered harmless by 
extraction of their venom. The performers 
mutter charms in which the names of Manasa and 
Mahddeva constantly recur. At the end of Sa- 
wan women go to a tank and make offerings to the 
goddess to save their children from snake-bile. 
They consume the rice-milk and treacle offered 
when the worship is over. In towns and villages 
where the women cannot go out, this ceremony 
called Banbhojan takes place in the house.- 
CalcuUa Review, Vol XV III, P- 55- 

539. Sirsa— Beliefs of the Hindu Peas- 
antry.— As an instance of the higher form of 
worship among the Hindus, I may quote the 
account given by a wealthy and intelligent 
Suthir peasant of Risdliya, who told me he be- 
lieved in one God only— call him Ndriyan. Para- 
meshar, Khuda, Thdkurji, Rim. Bishn, or what 
you will— and that twice a day he went to the 
small mud-temple {Thdkurdwdfa) distinguished 
from other houses only by a flag and sort of altar 
inside, to view the shrine of the deity {datshM 
kurnd\ and vow before it, saying:—" Ndriyan, 
Nariyan, Thdkurji, Thikurji," and every day he 
sent an offering (peti) of flour, gh% and sweets 
which was eaten by the Bairdgi Faqlr, who 
attended the shrine.—/. Wihon : Settlement Report, 

P' H5- 

540. Mirzapur— The Song of the Kahars- 
Sung by Ramtahal Kahar.— 

Pahil paj Ganesk mdth, Gauri ki nandan. 
Chowd auf sugandk wg fnen so hai chandan. 
Tdhi samai ek ndri kharl Ganpat mandwai,-^ 
De Ganpat harddn kant djhu ghar dwai. 
LdgeSdwdn mdsa, jahdn tahdn gari gai jkajauwd. 
Sab sakhijhulanjdhi, nain si bkar( gat ansU, 
Barsai badard, bkari gai dagard, Bkddon bkabhoM 
nir : 
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Ddmini damah jandwai, 
Rdiai papihd, vtor, koil birak sundwai. 
Birah ke sdgar umar chale, gai barkhd ki ritd. 
Kudr pitr bidai ajhun ; na dyh kant, karun sakhi kaun 
upde. 

First I worship the forehead of Ganesa, the son 
of the Mountain Goddess. His body is perfumed 
with unguent and sandal-wood. A woman is 
standing before him and praying : — " May my 
husband return today. The month of Sdwan has 
come and the swings are hung up everywhere. 
All the women are going to swing, but my eyes are 
full of tears. The clouds are pouring rain and 
every road is flooded. The month of Bhidon pours 
its heavy showers. The thunder roars, the light- 
ning flashes. The voice of the cuckoo and the 
peacock reminds me of separation. The ocean of 
separation is full, and the rainy season is over. 
In the month of Kuar the spirits of deceased had 
their due offerings, but still my husband does not 
return. Tell, me friend, what I am to do ? " 

541. Bengal— The Nandotsava Festival.— 

The Nandotsava or festival in honour of Nanda, 
the foster-father of Krishna, is held in Bhadon 
(Au^st). When the strictly religious ceremonies 
are over, the worshippers dig a hole in the yard 
before the temple of the deity, and pour into it 
water,curds, turmeric, earth and other substances. 
Then they jump into it, besmear their bodies 
with the mire, and dance and sing the praises 
of the deity. After they have danced and sung 
to exhaustion they throw themselves into a tank 
and wash their bodies. — Calcutta licview^ Vol. 
XVIII, p. s6. 

542. Bengal— The Feast of First-Fruits. — 

Before the general harvest the flrst sheaves of 
paddy are offered to the god. On the feast of 
first-fruits the new rice of the year, together with 
milk and the fruits, and roots of the season, are 
presented to the immortals with due solemnity. 
The great progenitors of the human race, the 
Munis and Kishis and the forefathers of the cele- 
brant, receive their due share. Even the beasts 
of the field and the birds of the air are attended 
to. This feast, which is termed the festival of the 
new rice, is concluded in some parts of the coun- 
try with manly sports, fireworks and entertain- 
ments to Brdhmans and friends. -^ Calcutta Review, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 6^. 

543. Mirzapur— An Ojhai or Magical Song 
3ung by Jokhu Julaha.— 

Devi ke dudrwdn kawal kar hai^ kauni gun hariyar 

hoc? 
Kai sichai tori bdri Mdliniyd : kai jal barsai meh. 
l^a to sichai bdri Mdliniyd, na jal barsai nieh. 
Adi Bhagdwati ki sakat te nit kawald gahd dai. 
Kaisan kaisan dori Idgai ? kauni baran phul hoi. 



At the door of Devi is a hand of lotus. How 
can it be made green ? It can be watered by 
the Mdli (gardener) girl or by the rain. It is 
watered neither by the M^li girl nor by the rain. 
By the blessing of the great Goddess Bhagiwati 
it is always fresh. What lovely branches it has, 
and how many lovely fruits it bears ! 

544. Assam— Fire Festival.— On the 30th of 
the month Pus, or the first day of Bihu, young 
people having erected small huts upon the sands 
in the beds of rivers, and collected and arranged 
bamboos, plantains, rushes, reeds and wood, set 
fire to them in the early morning, while the 
people around are engaged in reading prayers to 
the Great God for some time, after which they 
proceed to their houses and invite their kindred 
and friends to tiffin, and in the evening amuse 
themselves with plays and sports. The remain- 
ing two days are kept by all the young people of 
both sexes by dancing, jumping and playing with 
great agility.— Ca/^rtt^/a Review, Vol. XXI, p. 413. 

545. Sirsa— Village Shrines.— I saw in one 
village a small mud representation of the temple 
{thdu) of Rdmdeo of Runicha made by Chamars, 
who told me they lit a lamp inside it twice a 
month, and that when they were ill or in trouble 
they would come to this shrine and bow down 
before it, and promise that if their troubles were 
removed or their wish gratified, they would pre- 
sent some offering, such as bread, or a cocoanut, 
or a flag. If the saint fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, the worshipper fulfilled his vow : if not, 
the vow was void : thus I was told that a small 
flag waving over the shrine had been presented 
by a Cham^r, who had been ill, and who had 
vowed to offer a flag on his recovery. Often a 
shrine may be seen outside the village to the 
village god, or the small- pox goddness, or some 
other deity, where at set times the women make 
offerings of water or grain : and a small lamp 
may often be seen burning on a Thursday night 
at the tomb of a Muhammadan saint. These 
practices are said to be forbidden in the Qurdn, 
but the women especially place some faith on 
them, and a Rain is said to have divorced his 
wife, because she persisted in lighting lamps at a 
Faqir's tomb, in hope of being blessed with a son. 
— J. Wilson: Settlement Report , p. 144. 

546. Mirzapur— A Mystical Religious Song 
sung by Ramdin Tiwari, Brahman.— 

Jiyd niati mdru, mud mati Ido, bina mdsa mat do ho ! 
Ur bin, khur bin, chatan chonch bin, jinki pankh 

nahoi ho ! 
Wdhi sanjud mdr, more kantd, jinki rakat nahin 

hoi ho / 
Nadiyd ttr ek bel birchhawd, jdme patra nahin 

hai ho ! 
Wdhi mriga chmijdt, wd mriga ke sisa na hoi ho I 
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Dhanuha bdn Idi chald sudrtki, dhanuhd men paench 

nahin hai ho ! 
Hani hani jab mdrai sudrthi, mriga ke ghdo nahin 

hai ho t 
Kahen Kabir ;— " Suno bhdl sddhu, chali sant ki 

meld ho ! 
Yah pad ki jo samajhai biijhai, soi guru ham chela 

ho/" 

Don't kill living animals : don't bring home a 
dead animal. Don't return without meat. The 
animal must be without stomach, hoof, beak, foot 
and wing. Shoot at that animal, my loved one, 
which has no blood. On the bank of the river 
stands a wood-apple tree, which has no leaves, 
but the deer which has no head grazes on its 
leaves. The hunter goes with his bows and 
arrows, but the bow has no notch for the string. 
When he shoots the deer with his arrow, the 
deer receives no wound. Kabir says : — •• Listen, 
brother believer ! the procession of saints goes on. 
Whoever knows and understands these things, 
he is my preceptor and I am his disciple." — 
W. Crooke, 

[The deer is said to represent the ten senses : the wood -apple 
tree, the human body ; without leaf it is useless : the hunter 
is the worshipper of idols ; the bow without a notch is the 
Purdnic doctrine.— Ed.] 

547. Sirsa— Shrines- Their development. 
— Haripura was a Bishnoi village in the prairie, 
and Churandis, an ordinary Ud^si S^dh, lived on 
the bank of the village pond. In 1876, it is said 
that a Mirdsi woman had died, and her people had 
gathered to the funeral feast. That they might not 
defile the water of the tank the Bishnoi villagers 
dug a hole some little distance off, to pour water 
into for the use of the Mirisis, and came upon 
an iron box some three feet below the surface. 
This was opened by the Sidh, and inside it were 
found three rusty arrow-heads, a sword blade, a 
quoit (chakkar), two seals (chhdpa), a trident (tirsUl), 
a bone image of the Lion man, incarnation of 
Vishn(i, two foot-marks (charanpdd) of Ndnak and 
Debi, three written orders (huhumndma) and a 
document in book form {poihi). These things were 
said to have been buried there in 1699 A, D., to 
mark the place where Guru Gobind Sinh had 
rested on his flight into the Bagar country. The 
Sidh noised his discovery abroad, and on the 
authority of the written orders he had found he 
established the fame of the tank as a place of 
pilgrimage and called it Bara Tirath. Since 
then a regular fair has been established.—:/* 
Wilson : Settlement Report, p. 142. 

548. A Religious Song sung by a Bhat 
in Mirzapur, translated by Babu Bhan Pra- 
tap Tiwari.— 

Rawdn din kS daydl, dukha haran, Krtpdl. 
Rawdn bhakta batsal giri dhdri kahwdiid, 
Rawdn dtma prakdshi, Rawdn niramar bdsi. 



Rawdn jagat bidita, kahUn dild na jdild, 
Rawdn alakha apdr^ Rawdn purtikha anddij 
Rawdn jan pr ana Idgi, dharirUp darsdild^ 
Kahain Bhikhd Sanhddi, Rawdn purukha anddi, 
Rawdn achchhajo hoi so tu dgehi batdild. 
Sire I thou showest mercy to the distressed : 
thou relievest pain : thou art the protector of 
those that worship thee: thou art named the 
holder of mountains. Sire 1 thou hast brought 
the soul into light. Sire! thou art omnipresent: 
thou art known in the world : thou canst not come 
and go. Sire ! thou art invisible and unlimited : 
thou art an uncreated Being: thine incarnatioa 
is with the end to exhibit thy shape to those 
who believe in thee : O Bhikha I the saints say 
that thou art unborn and thou proclaimest all 
good things which are to happen. 

549. Khonds— Absorption of Local Wor- 
ship in Brahmanism.— While the primitive race 
thus aspires to approach, and to bleud with the 
more civilised people, a union which has taken 
place through plain motives at a single point 
betwixt their beliefs, is worthy of observation. 
The Hindus, when they occupied the Khond 
country in some quarters, adopted the chief Khond 
deity, or rather duad of deities, as their Grdma 
Devataor local tutelary god, under the name of 
Khondini, and Brdhmans have ever since officiated 
with Khonds at her shrine. Her worship becomes 
practically confused with that of Durgi, but it is 
still discharged with regularity and pomp by 
this joint ministry.— Ca//fl»/» Macpherson : Calcutta 
Review, Vol. V, p. 58. 

550. Madras — Horse Images. — In his pro- 
gress report for the 2nd and 3rd quarters of 1891, 
Mr. Rea, the Superintendent ot Archaeological 
Survey, Madras, writes :— ** At some Grammadeva 
temples in Tirupdnam and Tiruchothudurai are a 
number of large horses and other animals in 
terra cotta, similar to others found in many South 
India . villages. They were erected by potters 
many years ago, as an offering to the gods for 
having answered their prayers. These earthen 
images are the vahanas of the gods, and are 
intended for their use when they are supposed to 
visit the village at nights for the welfare of the 
inhabitants. The images worshipped are made of 
diflerent materials : some are of wood and others 
of terra cotta, brick and plaster and copper.. In 
the former material are images of the Pancha- 
pandavas and a peacock. Among those in the 
second material is Karuppannasvdmi. A large 
head of a demi-god, named AravAn, is built of 
brick; and another image of Draupadi is mad« 
of copper. In addition, there is a stone repre- 
sentation of Mathura Viran, a historical person- 
age of the time of Tirumala Naick, about whom 
the temple gurtekal tells a legend.'* 
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551. Ludhiana — Rules of Succession. — 
The almost universal custom is to neglect uterine 
descent, and that each son (or his representa- 
tive) should take an equal share : that is, the 
fagvand custom prevails. The rule of chundavand, 
under which the property was divided according 
to the number of wives, the descendants of each 
wife taking one share, is clearly a barbarous and 
UDJust one, and is fast disappearing, the common 
sense of the people having declared against it. 
In early times, when land was plentiful and the 
paternal power was in full force, such a distri- 
bution was not likely to meet with much oppo- 
sition : but now with the growing scarcity of 
land, the right of every son to an equal share in 
his father's property is insisted on. This was 
the way in which most of the representatives of 
the tribes and gots put the matter to me when 
questioned. Even when cases were quoted of 
chundavand succession, these were declared to 
be instances of an extinct and not of a living 
custom. — Settlement Report, p. 301. 

552. Jalandhar — Shoes worn by Rustics. 
—There are two kinds of shoes, juta and jUti, 
which differ in this, that the former has the upper 
leather at the heel standing up, while in the 
latter it is bent down so as to come under the 
foot. All men wear the jUta : so do Gujar, Arain, 
Jat and other women who work out of doors. 
Others, such as Rdjput women, who are kept 
secluded, wear the jtiti. It is said the object is 
to make them go slowly and sedately, and not 
appear too lively. — IV. E. Purser: Settlement Re- 
port, p. 62. 

553. Ludhiana— Widow Marriage — The 
Levirate. — A betrothal is really a contract between 
two families, and when money is paid for a girl 
she becomes in a way the property (haqq) of 
the family into which she has been betrothed. 
When she has been actually married, there is a 
still stronger feeling that she belongs to the family 
of her husband, whether the making over {mukld- 
wa) has actually taken place or not. A brother 
or first cousin of the deceased would, if the girl 
were still in her father's house, take the mukldwa 
as a matter of course, for she has ceased to be- 
long to her father's family. When the girl is 
under age there would be no question of her con- 
sent, and she would probably be re-married by her 
parents to the person selected by the other family. 
When she is of full age, all the Hindfi tribes agree 
that she cannot be forced to marry her husband's 
brother or cousin, and has the option of remain- 
ing a widow in his family ; but if she marries 
any one, it should be the brother, or failing him, 
some other member of the family. It is consider- 



ed a great dishonour, apart from the pecuniary 
loss, for a Jat widow to marry into a strange 
family: but as to how far this can be said to be a 
custom which the Courts should enforce, it is not 
necessary to hazard an opinion. The tribal 
feeling is very strong in favour of maintain- 
ing the power of the husband's family over the 
action of the widow in this matter : while the 
Courts could scarcely refuse to recognise as valid 
a marriage contracted by a widow who was not a 
minor, although it had not the sanction of her 
husband's relations. — Settlement Report, p, 296. 

554. Ludhiana — Polyandry. — There has 
been everywhere a sub-division of holdings, and 
in some parts of the district the scarcity of land 
has made itself felt. At all events among the 
Jats and Rajputs, every man does not now marry, 
as a matter of course, really I believe on account 
of the immediate expense : and in most families 
will be found one or two men who have remained 
single. It is undoubtedly the case that a state 
of things equivalent to polyandry prevails among 
the Jats, though it is not recognised as an insti- 
tution, and the result is a distinct check on popu- 
lation.— T. G. Walker: Settlement Report, p. 38. 

555. Ludhiana— Concubinage constitut- 
ing Marriage. —In all the HindQ agricultural 
tribes (except the Rijputs) cohabitation or living 
together as man and wife without any ceremony 
would constitute a legitimate marriage, so far 
as the issue of such a union is concerned. Such 
cohabitation is still openly reprobated, just as 
the taking of money for a girl is ; and under 
native rule the omission of the ceremony was 
(and still is, I believe), punished with a fine, per- 
haps in the interests of the priestly class : but 
very few of the tribes or gots would go the length 
of saying that the issue of such a union would 
be illegitimate. When the husband dies she may 
take her place in the house of one of the brothers 
(dewar or j'eih) [Does the widow ever live with 
the jeth or elder brother of her late husband ? — Ed.] 
as a wife of the brother without any ceremony: 
or in the case of the marriage, but not the taking 
home (mukldwa) having taken place, the brother 
may go and bring the widow home in the same 
manner as the deceased would have done. The 
only section of the Hindu agriculturists who 
dissented from these conclusions were the Gar6- 
w41 Jats, two sets of Jats of miscellaneous gots 
in Samrila and the Lubdnas. Some others 
recorded tliat, unless in the case of the husband's 
brother, the ceremony was necessary. But I 
doubt if these statements would have any greater 
effect than an expression of the feeling of the 
tribe or got. In the case of the Gar6wdl Jats 
and the Lubanas, living with a woman not united 
by the ceremony of throwing the sheet {ckddar 
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ddlna) would probably put the man out of caste : 
but I do not think that even here the status of 
the offspring would be affected by the omission 
of such a very loose ceremony. Among the Jats 
generally, if a man takes a woman to live with 
him as his wife, even if she is of another tribe, 
the offspring would apparently be legitimate: 
and this has been recognised by the Courts in 
many cases. — J. G. Walker : Settlement Report, 
P' 297. 

556, Jalandhar— Death Ceremonies. — On 
the approach of death, the dying person is placed 
on the ground and gives a present of gram, salt, 
sweetmeats and cotton to a Brahman (Achdraj) 
who recites texts (mantra\ while a lamp, made of 
flour and fed with clarified butter, is kept lighted. 
In case the patient should be unable to make 
the gift himself, water is poured into his hand 
and allowed to run off, which symbol is consider- 
ed to be as good as actual donation. It is held 
to be unlucky for any one to recover after this 
ceremony. When death has occurred the corpse 
is washed ; the head being usually first washed 
with curds and then with water, after which it 
is bound up in a napkin. The body is wrapped 
in a shroud of varying quality — little attention 
being bestowed on young people and much on 
the aged. Married women, whose husbands are 
alive, are usually shrouded in embroidered cloth, 
the nose- ring is put on, and their hands and feet 
are dyed with henna. Preparations are at once 
made to burn the body, which is placed on a 
simple bier like a ladder, or one covered at the 
top {sari or bawdn). — W. E. Purser: Settlement 
Report, />. 66. 

(To be continued.) 

557. Jalandhar — Decoration of Village 
Houses.— Little attempt is made at embellish- 
ment of the houses, unless pre-Raphaelite repre- 
sentations of subjects from the Hindi! Mythology, 
curious hunting scenes, and outrageous carica- 
tures of H. M. Civil and Military Services, done 
in gaudy colours on the walls of Dharmsilas and 
the houses of rich traders, can be so called. But 
there is generally some neat carving on the 
upper lintel of the doors, and there is scarcely a 
village in which at least one lover of flowers 
does not keep a sickly cactus, or more commonly 
a satwarg (carpesium sp»), growing in a broken 
water-pot on the roof or the top of a wall. The 
doors are often marked with the sign of the 
Aryan fire-drill, and the walls are stamped with 
the impression of a hand, usually in black, rarely 
in red, but often in white. These are charms 
to keep off the evil-eye. The shopkeepers lavish 
red ochre in writing Rdm a countless number of 
(imes on the front of their houses : no doubt 
also with an eye to business. Glass is coming 



into use, and there are several villages contain- 
ing houses with glazed doors or windows. — W.E. 
Purser : Settlement Report, p, 59, sq» 

558. Montgomery — Gradual breakdown 
of Caste.— The agricultural Hindu has cast off 
many prejudices still clung to elsewhere. He 
will carry cooked food about with him and eat it 
anywhere. He cares nothing for the ceremonial 
cooking-place (chauka). He will drink water from 
the hand of any other Hindi! or Sikh, and from the 
leather-bag of the Muhammadan.—W^. E. Purser: 
Settlement Report, p, 65. 

559. Hoshyarpur —Village Games.— The 
amusements of the people consist of both athle- 
tic exercises and games of skill played with 
counters or pebbles or card. Some of the athletic 
games are something like those played in Eng- 
land, such as hopscotch, touch-last, tipcat, leap- 
frog, etc. : they are generally played in the even- 
ing after the day's work is done by the village 
youths on a piece of sandy ground, often the bed 
of a rivulet (choh). In games played with equal 
numbers on each side, the sides are chosen in 
the following manner : the two captains (iauethu 
or hari) sit down together, and the rest of the 
players pair off as equally as possible. Each 
pair of boys then, having privately arranged to 
represent two separate articles, e. g,, a sickle and 
a spade, come up to the captains, and one of the 
pair says dik, dik, daun, daun, which apparently 
has about as much meaning as the analogous Eng- 
lish nursery saying : — ** Dickory, dickory, dock " 
— one of the captains then observes— ^« bkala 
howe — *• good luck to you: " the other captain is 
then asked which he will have, a sickle or a spade, 
and as he chooses the boys take sides. The prize 
inmost of these sports is a ride on the backs of the 
losing party, and it is always the boys who are 
picked together, as above described, who ride on 
each other's backs. Grown-up men have wrest- 

' ling, a kind of single stick with small shields, 
lifting weights, etc.— Colonel Montgomery: SettUnent 
Report, p. 44. 

560. Jalandhar — Betrothal Ceremonies.— 
Betrothal (kurmdhi) takes place when the girl is a 
year old or after. She may not belong to the boy's 
clan, his mother's, his father's mother's, or his 
mother's mother's clan. Her parents send the 
priest (parohit) or barber to look out for a suitable 
husband, who ought not to be more than half as 
old again as the girl. As a rule, nothing definite 
is known as to who the husband will be till the 
messenger has made his report. If the girl's 
parents approve of his choice, they send by him 
a rupee and seven dates to the boy's parents. 
Then call their near friends and relations to* 
gether, who express their congratulations. Tbo 
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gifts are put into the boy's lap, who also eats a 
part of the dates. Presents are given to the family 
menials, and the messenger gets one rupee as 
his fee, and a present of some small coins which 
have been passed round the boy*s head by way 
of removing anything unlucky to which he may 
be exposed. This ceremony is known as vdma. 
To a similar ceremony Babar*s death is attri- 
buted. (Eiphinstofu : History of India, Ed. 4, 
P' 377)' The go-between is next sent back with 
a rupee, some henna, coarse sugar and skeins of 
coloured thread to be plaited in the girl's hair as a 
sign of her being betrothed : and these presents 
on bis return are placed in her lap. No month is 
forbidden for betrothals. — W. E. Purser: SettU- 
mnU Report, p. 65. 

561. Montgomery— Marriage Customs.— 
Muhammadans generally marry after the harvest 
in Jeth and Har (middle of May to middle of 

}uly) : Hindus do not marry in Chetr (middle of 
larch to middle of April), or Kitik (middle of 
October to middle of November). Among the 
former the Mir^si conducts the negotiations for 
betrothal coming from the boy*s father : among 
Hindiis, the Brdhman does, coming from the 
girl's father. Among persons closely connected, 
it is considered disgraceful to make marriage a 
money-matter: but not so if the families are of 
different clans, or even different sub-divisions of 
the same clan. As a rule, the girl is always 
bought — the price varying from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. 
" Over-assessment " not seldom means that a 
fancy price has been given for a daughter-in-law. 
According to the universal opinion of the people, 
the mercenary nature of marriage has been 
developed only since the introduction of British 
rule. This may be perhaps explained by the fact 
that former rulers took good care their subjects 
should not squander their money by appropriating 
it for their own use. If the go-between is suc- 
cessful, the father of the boy goes to the girl's 
father and arranges matters. For the girl's father, 
to move in the matter first, would be disgraceful. 
Thebetrothed pairmay be mere children, in which 
case the marriage takes place when they have 
grown up. Marriage is attended with few ex- 
penses, except the dowry. Few people attend : 
the food is of a cheap kind, and the cost of bring- 
ing the guests (who are expected to make the 
bridegroom a present) to and fro, is nil. After 
marriage the married pair live in a house pre- 
pared for them near that of the husband's father, 
with whose family they have their meals.— W^. E. 
Purser : Settlement Report, />. 63. 

562. Hoshyarpur— The Rules of Marriage.— 

(Continued from para. 491). The system of hyper- 
gamy has its disadvantages. For the daughters of 
^jputs of the first class there is but a narrow field 



from which husbands can come, and the higher 
in the social scale the family is the narrower in 
the choice. So difficult is it often to marry Rdjput 
girls of very high caste, that they sometimes 
remain unmarried till they are 20 or 25 years of 
age. This difficulty was at the bottom of the prac- 
tice of infanticide, which was, till recent years, 
common among Rajputs and certain other tribes. 
As it is considered unfortunate for a girl to 
remain long unmarried, this system causes much 
trouble and distress among the Rajputs generally. 
To endeavour to mitigate the evil, and to bring 
about a more healthy state of matters, an effort 
was made in this district six years ago by Major 
Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner. A large 
number of leading Rdjputs then signed an agree- 
ment that they would marry their daughters into 
those classes and septs (got) from which their own 
brides came, establishing a system of what may 
be called isogamy or matrimonial reciprocity. 
The agreement was dated 20th February, 1876, 
and was as follows : — 

*• We, the undersigned Rdjputs present, in order 
to amend the defects of betrothal and marriage, 
and to remove the suspicions of infanticide, agree 
that in future we will intermarry with families of 
our caste: to those who will give their daughters 
to us in marriage we shall give our daughters in 
return. The annexed is a list of the castes with 
which we will intermarry." 

This agreement has not been strictly adhered 
to, but the movement had, I believe, some effect ; 
and I believe that among certain classes, for ins- 
tance, the Bihdls of Tappa Darera, daughters are 
now given in marriage to members of septs who 
were not before considered eligible, i. e., of 
sufficient social status. — Coldstream : Settlement 
Report, p. 45. 

(To be continued.) 

563. Jalandhar— Customs of Muhamma- 
dan Rajputs. — As the Muhammadan Rdjputs 
are converts from Hinduism, they follow some 
Hindii customs. Some keep Hindd Brdhmans 
who assist at marriages, on which occasions such 
customs are especially followed. Among them 
may be mentioned making a square of flour, 
applying henna to the hands and feet, stamping 
the wall of the house with the open hand after 
immersion in rice-water, anointing the bride- 
groom, fastening charms attached to a bracelet 
of coloured thread on the right wrists of the 
bride and bridegroom, putting a fringe of flowers 
over the bridegroom's face, cutting off a piece of 
the jhand tree (if available ; if not, of a ber), when 
the bridegroom mounts his horse. — W. E. Purser: 
Settlement Report, p. 75. 

[This is the case with converted Rajputs in North -Western 
Provinces. See the Editor's Ethnographical Handbook^ N.-W. 
P., s. V. Ulkhdni.-'liD.] 
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564. Jalandhar— Widow Marriage. — Widow 
marriage may take place with any one with whom 
a first marriage is permissible ; but, as a rule, the 
first husband's brother takes the widow to wife, 
and very often after they have been already on 
very intimate terms. The priest (Pddha) or Sikh 
S^dh covers them with a sheet, or they may do 
this themselves. Then the P^dha performs reli- 
gious ceremonies, or the S^dh reads a part of the 
Granth ; the sheet is withdrawn, and after the 
distribution of sweetmeats, the ceremony is 
over. — W. E, Purser: Settlement Report ^ p. 66. 

565. Ludhiana— Widow Marriage among 
Muhammadan Rajputs, &c. — Of Muhamma- 
dans, the Rdjputs do not allow re-marriage of a 
widow or divorced woman : and the man who 
contracts such a marriage would be put out of 
caste. But the marriage, if celebrated according 
to the Muhammadan service, would apparently 
be a perfectly valid one ; for, as in the case of 
marriage out of the tribe, there are no conse- 
quences beyond the social punishment. Amongst 
all the other Muhammadan tribes widow mar- 
riages are practised, and the widow does not 
apparently require any one's consent if she is of 
age. There is no distinction between the service 
on a first and a second marriage : but the bridal 
procession (bardt) and other celebrations are 
omitted in the latter. Amongst the Muhamma- 
dan Giijars, if the husband has left a brother, 
and the widow marries some other person, the 
man she marries must pay to the first husband's 
family a fine of Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, or give a girl 
in marriage (ndta). This custom has been recog- 
nised by the Courts. In the other Muhammadan 
tribes it is usual for the widow to marry a brother 
or near relation of her deceased husband : but 
there does not appear to be any positive custom 
on the point. — Settlement Report, p. 296, sq. 

566. Montgomery— Women's Ornaments. 
— A woman ought to have the following orna- 
ments : — It is a point of family honour to provide 
them, if possible. Other ornaments are luxuries : 
these necessaries : — Silver bracelets (hdthkarfdn), 
costing Rs. TO to Rs. 30 the pair; armlets of 
silver (bhawatta before marriage, tdd after mar- 
riage), costing Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 the pair; silver 
ear-rings (wdlidn), costing Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 the set ; 
silver ear-drops (patar), Rs. 12 the pair; gold 
nose-ring (naih), Rs. 3 to Rs. ao each.— PV. E. 
Purser : Settlement Report, p. 60. 

567. Jalandhar — Muhammadan Birth 
Ceremonies.— When a child is born the Mullaor 
priest is summoned and utters the call to prayer 
(bang) in its ear. For this he gets a fee— more for a 
boy, less for a girl. When a boy is born alms 
are distributed. The cotton-printer (chhimba) 
and tailor at once decorate the door of the house, 
as with Hindiis, but with sarinh (acacia speciosa) 



leaves. On the seventh or tenth day the barber 
cuts off the hair on the child's head. Some 
Rijputs have a custom by which the mother's 
daughter, or some near female relative of her 
husband, brings in a calf, whose tail the mother 
takes hold of, after which the calf is removed. 
This is apparently a relic of the veneration of 
the cow that has come down from the time previ- 
ous to their conversion. On the fourth, seventh, 
tenth, twentieth and fortieth day after birth the 
mother is washed, and on these occasions the 
women of the village, connections or intimate 
friends, assemble and make presents of flour to 
the midwife. The child is named a couple of 
days after birth. Boys are circumcised by the 
barber (ndi) usually when before four and six years 
of age, at latest when ten years old.— Pt^. E. 
Purser: Settlement Report, p. 67. 

568. Jalaiidhar — Women's Dress.— Hindfi 
women wear trousers (sutkna), wide above and 
drawn in at the ankles, when at home. When 
they go out any distance they wear a petticoat 
ighaghra) over these. Rdjput women also wear 
suthna, but no petticoats. Other Muhammadan 
women, as a rule, wear only the latter. On the 
upper part of the body a tunic (kurta) is worn, and 
above all a shawl (dopatta) which passes over the 
head and goes down to the knees and heel. The 
kind of cloth used commonly are those of local 
manufacture known as khaddar, chaunsi and gkdti. 
Khdsa and lata are imported, and used, compara« 
tively, seldom. Shawls for festal occasions are 
commonly of European materials. The tahmat is 
very commonly oilungi, a blue cloth made up of the 
requisite size, with white, or red, or yellow lines. 
The chddar may also be made of lungi. Khes is 
made in alternate squares of red and white, or blue 
and white. As a rule, except for the khcs and lungi, 
the dress of men is of a dull yellowish grey colour. 
The trousers of women are made of 5^51 cloth — only 
used for them— and generally having a blue ground 
and lines of red, or white, or yellow, or some 
other colour. The shawl is always coloured ; 
being dyed usually blue with indigo, or red, or 
deep-red with madder: it is sometimes em- 
broidered with silk, and is then cz\\^^ phUlkdri 
or chob according to the style of pattern. — W. £. 
Purser : Settlement Report, p. 62, 

[This answers Mr. Delmerick's query in para. 321. It would 
be worth collecting the customs about male and female dress 
throughout Upper India.— £d.] 

569. Gurgaon — Meos — Custom of the Kalas. 
— A visitor to a Meo village, especially in the 
south of the district, will probably be met by the 
women headed by one of their number with a 
water-pot on her head, and all joining in a song. 
This custom is known as the kalds, and is coin- 
mon in Alwar, and, I believe, elsewhere in R4j- 
putdna. — F. C Channing : Settlenunt Report, p. 59. 

[Tod 10 bis Annals mentions it more than ooce. —Ed.] 
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FOLKLORE. 

570, Gaya— Charms to procure Offspring. 
—At the village of Mirapur Nadera the ruins of 
a number of Hindd temples have been converted 
into mosques. The chief object of interest is an 
old dargdht about half a mile east of the village, 
ascribed to Sayyad Ahmad Sh^h, a local saint. 
In the dargdh is a tree, to which females for 
miles around come to tie chillds with the object 
of obtaining children. The chilld consists of a 
small piece of the dress of the weaver, which 
must be torn and tied to one of the branches of 
the tree. The woman tying the ehilld must visit 
the spot quite alone and at night.— G. A. Grierson. 

571. Montgomery— The Legend of Dipal- 
pur.— Dipdlpur is a very old city indeed. It is said 
to have been founded by one Sri Chand, after whom 
it was called Srinagar. Srf Chand had no child- 
ren. His priest Chandra Mani stood on one leg 
for 5 months and 27 days 1 after which the God- 
dess Devf gave him his two sons, Bhim and LalW. 
jas Rij. He brought them to Dip^pur, and two 
of Srf Chand's wives adopted them. One day on 
the way to the temple they indulged in a game of 
tipcat. The cat struck one of Sri Chand's wives, 
who expressed in vigorous language her opinion 
that they ought to be swallowed up by the earth. 
Almost immediately Bhim disappeared in the 
ground and Lalldjas Rdj went after him. Chan- 
dra Man! had just time to catch him by the lock 
of hair on the back of his head (choti) before he 
vanished- He then directed that every Khattri 
of the Kbana Sub-division should offer up his 
ckoH in that place before marriage, and so shotdd 
other tribes when making vows. He then dis- 
appeared. I mention the legend and the old 
same of the town, as they may have some bear- 
ing on the question who were the Oxudrakae 
{Ancient Geography of India, p. 214), but it is incre- 
dible that the K^thias should ever be allies of the 
Khattris. The present name of the town is said 
to be derived from Dipa, one of Raja Silvdhan's 
8ons» who re-founded the town. Ras41u, another 
son, lived at Dhaular. The love adventures of 
his qi^en Kokildn and R^ja Hodi are still sung 
by Hir^sis. There are, however, several other 
stories regarding the name Dip41pur. The town 
is the chief seat of the Khattris. It has a very bad 
reputation as regards the honourableness of its 
inhabitants. The following verse expresses this :— - 

Shr Shvien, tekor Ldhoron, Jhagrd Chiniaton; 

Peo putfn U chugUi karS, Dipdlpuv de Koton. 
Which hnpKes that Shorkot is the place for up- 
roars ; Lahore for falsehood ; Chiniot for quarrel- 
ing, and the town of Dip&lpnr is the place where 
the father tells lies on his son.— IV. E. Purser : Set- 
Element Report, p, 41, sq. 

JTot the story of Rdni Kokil^n and Rdja Hodi, see Major 
Temple*! L^ends of ike Panjab^ Vol /.—Ed.] 



57a- Calcutta — A Polk Etymology.— The 
first European who landed at what is now Cal- 
cutta, saw two Bengalis sitting near a tree which 
had been cut down. He asked them the name 
of the place. They thought he was asking them 
when the tree was cut. They said it was cut 
yesterday (hal kata). He thought this was the 
name of the place, and wrote it down accord- 
ingly. Others say that there was a fort there 
erected in the name of JSAli. This was known 
as Kdli hot, and Calcutta got its name from this. 
—M. Husen AH : Mirxapur. 

573. Gya — Chand Haji— The Saint.-^At 
the village of Duryipur Pdrbati is a small Musal- 
min shrme (dargdh). Tradition says that an old 
Hindti faqir once lived here, when a corpse came 
floating down the river Sakri, and the faqir 
dreamed that the corpse told him that its 
name was Chdnd H^ji, and that it wanted a 
decent burial in a grave, to be dug on the spot, 
near the south-east end of the hill which he des- 
cribed, and as a reward, he promised the 
sovereignty of the district to the faqir. The faqir 
did as directed, and became king afterwards* 
The shrine that now stands was the one built 
by him. ChSnd Haji, or Chdnd Saudagar, is a 
saint of wide celebrity in Bengal. Many are 
the spots where this benevolent saint is said to 
have put silver and gold vessels, etc., for the use of 
travellers. A traveller on an evening at one of 
these fortunate spots, which was generally either a 
well or the banks of a tank, had only to make 
known his wants, when Chdnd Saudigar's vessel 
of gold and silver would float up and allow 
themselves to be used by the traveller, who had, 
however, scrupulously to return them when done 
with. But men are covetous, and at each of these 
places some unlucky man has been too weak to 
resist the temptation of appropriating them, 
and since then the miracle has ceased. — G. A. 
Grierson : Geography of the Gya District^ p. 15, sq. 

574. The King's Son and his Fairy Bride. 
—A Folktale told by Abdulla, a Weaver of 
Mirzapur. — Once upon a time there was a King 
who had seven sons, all of whom got married, 
except the youngest. So all his brothers and his 
sisters-in-law used to worry him to marry. At 
last he said : — ^* Well ! if I marry, it will be one of 
King Indra's Fairies.'' So he rode ofi. On the 
road he saw a well, and as heavy rain was falling, 
he sat down under a tree close by. Soon after a 
Cham^r's daughter came to the well for water, 
and the Prince saw that, though heavy rain was 
falling, she and her clothes remained dry. He 
said to himself:—** This must be one of Indra's 
Fairies." Then he went to her father and asked 
his daughter in marriage. But he said : — ** How 
can a Cbamir marry a King's son ? '* However, the 
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Prince insisted, and at last the marriage was 
arranged. Then the Prince came and told his 
father that he was to marry a Fairy, so his father 
started with a grand equipage. They went a long 
distance, but they saw no grand house, and the 
King sent a camel-rider ahead to see where the 
bride's mansion was. The camel-man came back 
and said :— " I see no mansion, but there is a ham- 
let of Chamdrs, where marriage preparations are 
going on, and they are saying:— 'Hurry up! Hurry 
up r the King will be here in a minute.*' Thus 
the King was wroth, and told his son to come 
home at once ; but he would not obey, and married 
the Cham^r's daughter. 

After they were married the bride said :— ** We 
are married, it is true, but I will not recognize 
you as my husband unless you cross the seven 
oceans and get my ring from the faqir who lives 
there." So the Prince crossed the seven oceans 
with the utmost difficulty and found the faqir. 
Now this faqir used to sleep half the year and 
wake the other half. This time he was asleep, 
and the earth had fallen on him, and grass was 
growing on his body. So the Prince cleaned him. 
When the faqir woke he was about to kill the 
Prince, but he was appeased, and gave him the 
ring ; at the same time he warned him not to 
give the ring to his bride the day he returned. 
When he came home and his bride asked him 
about the ring, he put her oflf and went to sleep. 
But in his sleep she searched for the ring, and 
when she found it, disappeared. 

In despair the Prince returned to this faqir 
who was again asleep. He cleaned him, and 
when he woke the faqir said : — " What brings you 
here again ? " He said : — ** I have been very care- 
less. While I was asleep my bride secured the 
ring and now she has disappeared.*' The faqir 
answered : — '* To find her now is very difficult. 
She is now among the Fairies in the Court of 
Indra." "Well," said the Prince, "unless you 
help me I shall never find her." The faqir said :— 
" Weill I will tell you a plan. There is a certain 
stream in which the Fairies come to bathe. Sit 
near the place, and when they are swimming in 
water, seize their clothes and run to me. They 
will come to me and complain, and I will say to 
them :— • Well \ give him what is his.' And they 
will say:—* If he can recognize her thrice, let him 
have her/ Then the first time seize hold of the 
hand of the oldest of them all : and as you hold 
her they will all clap their hands and say * he 
has forgotten ! he has forgotten ! ' But do not let 
her go. The next time seize the smallest of 
them all, and they will again mock you. But do 
not let her go. The third time seize her who is a 
leper, and do not let her go. Then they will give 
you up your wife and go away." 

And it all happened as the faqir predicted. 
So when the Prince had recovered his bride she 
said to him :— *' If Rija Indra bears that you and 



I are married he will kill us both. Now I will 
give you a flute, and whenever you want me you 
have only to blow it and I will come to you." 
The Prince, with the advice of the faqir, took the 
flute, then the Fairy flew off, and the Prince went 
home. As he was on the road he came to i 
wrestling-ring (akkdra) where a number of Gusdins 
were wrestling. The Prince sat down and blew 
his flute. Then his Fairy bride came and asked 
what he wanted. " I want to sec a Fairy dance," 
said he. So she went away and soon come back 
with a number of other Fairies and musicians, and 
the Prince showed the dance to the Gusdins. 
When the Fairies went away the Gusfiins said 
to the Prince :— «' We thought that our stick had 
most excellent qualities, but your flute beats it." 
He asked:—*' What are the qualities of your 
stick ?" And they told him :-^<* You have only to 
tell this stick to strike any one, and it does so at 
once." The Prince said:—*' Let us make an ex- 
change : " so he gave them the flute and went off 
with the stick. 

He then sent back his stick and told it to 
beat the Gus^ins until they gave up his flute, 
which they did when the stick beat them within 
an inch of their lives. Going on further, he saw 
a crowd of people looking at a cooking- pot (degh- 
chi) which used to produce any kind of food 
required. This he acquired in the same way 
as he had done with the stick : and similarly he 
obtained a goat whose dung was gold. So he 
went home with his treasures. One day as he 
was going out hunting he forgot to bring his flute 
with him. And while he was away his eldest 
sister-in-law saw it and blew it. On this the Fairy 
appeared, and seeing it in her hand, began to 
scratch and tear her, whereupon she dropped the 
flute which the Fairy carried off. When the Prince 
returned from hunting and missed his flute, and 
learnt what had happened, he began to lament. 
He went off again to the faqir who, when he saw 
him coming, knew for certain that the Prince 
had lost the flute. So he told the faqir the 
whole story, who said :— -" Well I it is a very diffi- 
cult business to recover it now, because the Fairies 
have given up bathing in this world, and I do not 
know where they do bathe now." But the Prince 
implored the faqir to help him once more. 
Then the faqir said : — " I will give you one more 
chance, and if you lose the flute now, you will ne- 
ver get it back. The plan is this :— «' The Fairies' 
washerman {dhohi)comes here to wash their clothes 
and then carries them back in his carriage {yath) : 
so when he is starting you cling on to the wheel, 
and when you get to Fairyland {Pamtdn) you will 
recover your bride. So next day the Prince hid 
near the washing-ghdt and clung to the carriage 
wheel till he got to Fairyland. When the washer- 
man saw him he was confounded : finally, the 
Prince induced him to take pity on him and keep 
him in bis house. 
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One day while he was there he met his wife. 
Said she: — "You have not givenup following me?" 
Then she took pity on him and said :- Well I I 
will come with you. But you must do one thing. 
To-night there will be a great dance in R&ja 
indra's palace. You must come, and when a 
dance is over you must shout out : — **The danc- 
ing is good enough, but the drumming is atrocious. 
Then the drummer will go off in a huff, and you 
must take the drum and play, and we will all 
dance our best. Then the Raja will be delighted 
and give you anything you ask." And so it hap- 
pened as she said. And the King said : — " Ask 
your guerdon." The Prince made him swear 
three times that he would give him anything he 
asked. Then he said :— ** Marry me to this Fairy." 
The King agreed, and married them forthwith, 
and the Prince took his bride home, and they 
lived happily ever after. 

[This is, of course, one of the ** Swan Maiden " type of stones 
of which the best example is that of Hasan of Bassora and 
the Kin^^s Daughter of the Jinn (Payne's Arabian Nights , Vol. 
VII, p. 121 f,) For numerous parallels, see Hartland : 
Science of Fairy Tales, p. 255, j^.— Ed.] 

575. Changes in the Courses of Rivers^ 
Salivahana and the Saint Parid-ud-din Shak- 
karganj. — A tendency to change their course 
is to be observed in the case of most of the 
Panjab rivers. In the case of the Satlaj this is 
accounted for among the people by the following 
legend:— In the time of the great Rija Salwan 
(Salivahana), the Satludra (Satlaj) flowed south- 
ward from the Himilayas through this country 
now occupied by the Bikanir and Bh4walpur 
States and onwards through Sindh to the sea. 
Puran, the eldest son of Salwan, who had become 
a religious ascetic, for some reason invoked a 
curse upon the river, and ordered it to leave its 
bed and go to join the Rdvi. The river obeyed, 
and began from that time to change its course 
more and more towards the west, till 650 years 
ago it entered the Biy4s Valley, The western 
branch of the Naiwal, thus deserted by the 
stream, was the last of these channels connected 
with the Hakra, which, therefore, at this time 
(about A, D. 1220), finally ceased to flow. The 
landholders, afraid that the river, in obedience to 
the command of Puran, would soon leave their 
lands, as it had already done further south, be- 
sought the intervention of the holy saint Shekh 
Farid-ud-din Shakkurganj. This great apostle of 
Islam, having prayed, commanded the wandering 
stream not to move 5 kos (7 miles) from the bed 
in which it was then flowing. Shekh Farid died 
in 1261 i4. D. at the age of 77, or according to 
another account in 1265, aged 95. His tomb at 
Ajudhan, now P4k Pattan (holy ferry), was ousted 
by Firoz Shdh and Timur, and is still a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage.— Ca/fM//a Review, Vol, LIX, 
^9. 



576. The Tricks of Shekh Chilli (told by 

an Ayah).— Once upon a time Shekh Chilli came 

to his mother and said : — " Mother I every day I go 

to the well when the women are drawing water, 

and none of them laugh at me." His mother 

said :—'» If you throw stones at them they will 

laugh at you." He went next day to the well, 

but only one woman came, so he threw stones at 

her, but she did not laugh, so he pushed her in. 

Then he ran and told his mother what he had 

done. She bribed some people to help, and they 

took out the corpse, and in its stead threw a goat 

into the well. The next day the friends of the 

woman began to look for her, and Shekh Chilli told 

them that he had thrown her into the well. Some 

said:—** We will go and see." Others said :— 

**No! It is only Shekh Chilli. Don't listen to 

him." But they decided to go, and when they 

got there, they made Shekh Chilli go down into 

the well. He caught the goat and said :— *' Oh ! 

it has got two long ears! " The men above told 

him to bring her out and not to mind if her ears 

were long. He then called out :—** Oh ! listen to 

me ! She has four legs, long hair and two horns. 

Shall I bring her up ? " They told him to do so 

at once, thinking he mistook her two hands for 

legs and jewelry for horns. So Shekh Chilli tied 

the goat to the rope, and when the animal arrived 

at the top they gave him a beating, and then at 

last he succeeded in getting the women to laugh 

at him. — Una Briscoe : Bulandshahr, 

[Shekh Chilli is the regular type of the idiot humourist, and 
many tales are told of him.— Ed.] 



577. Jinns and Europeans. -No Jim can 
stand a European. A place near Dera-Ghdzi- 
Kh4n was so possessed with them that passers* 
by were attacked. A European oflScer poured a 
bottle of brandy on the spot, and the Jinn dis- 
appeared.— Ca/^«/^a Review, Vol, LX, p, 99. 



^78. The Brahman's Sons and the Gu- 
sam (told by Lachhman Ahir, a cultivator 
of Mirzapur;. — Once upon a time there was a 
Brahman who had a wife and two sons. When 
the Brdhman went to beg, it was so with him that 
whether he begged for an hour or for the whole 
day, he never got more than a small basket of grain. 
So one day he consulted his wife and said:—- 
** We are both starving. We had better make 
over our boys to some one to teach. When they 
are able to write and read, we will take one and 
leave the other with their teacher." This was 
agreed on, and the Brihman went out to beg and 
got his basket of grain which he brought home 
and told his wife to cook at once, and give him 
the boys to dispose of. So he went off a long 
way with the children until night fell. Then 
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they rested and ate their supper and went on 
again. At last they came to a forest, where they 
sawaGusdin sitting in his hut. The Gusiin said : — 
•* Mahdrdj ! where are you going? " The Brih- 
man told him of his difficulties. Then the 
Gus^in said :— ** Well ! give me the boys. I will 
teach them. When they are educated you can 
have one and I will keep the other." The Brdh- 
man agreed, and made over the children to him. 
Then the Gusdin taught the elder boy carefully, 
but gave him very little food, while he taught 
nothing to the younger boy, but fed and clothed 
him well, and used to take him about. His 
object was that the elder should remain thin, 
and when the time came for his father to select 
a boy he would chose the younger, and leave him 
the elder who was well versed in magic. 

Meanwhile, when he came home after leaving 
the boys, the Brahman attended a funeral of a 
rich man and got a cow as a gift. This cow had 
a calf, and the Brdhman and his wife lived well 
on milk and cream. After four years had gone 
his wife said : — '* The boys must be educated by 
this time. You had better go and fetch one 
of them." He agreed, and told his wife to prepare 
some curds and milk to take with him for the 
boys. She did so, and he started next morning. 
When he reached the forest he saw his elder boy 
up a tree breaking wood, a piece of which fell in 
the curds. He called out, and the boy recognizing 
his father, said :-— '* O father I I am dying. The 
Gusain gives me only half enough to eat." His 
father hearing this wept, and gave him the curds. 
When the boy had eaten it he told his father 
how the Gusdin had fattened up the younger boy. 
•*If you choose him," said he, ** six months will 
finish you off in supporting him. But if you take 
me I will support you all your life." Then the 
father said : — *• All right ! I will choose you." So 
the son said : — ** You better stay here. If we come 
together the Gusdin will kill us both." The father 
stayed behind and the son went back. In the 
evening the Brdhman went to the Gusdin*s hut, 
who received him kindly, and made him sleep 
near him for the night. In the morning the Brdh- 
man said : — ** lam going to take one of the boys." 
Then the Gusdin made both of them stand before 
him and said : — ** Take whichever you like." Then 
the Brdhman took bis elder son by the hand, and 
the Gusiin said : — •* You are wrong. This boy will 
cause you trouble and expense. You had better 
take the younger : at any rate you can live on 
the jewelry he is wearing for a whole year." 
But the Brdhman said : — *• His mother told me to 
bring the elder boy." *• All right," said the 
Gusiin, *« but you will live to repent what you are 
doing." So the two went off together, and at last 
the boy said to his father : — " You must be tired. 
Look behind you." When he looked round he 
saw that his son was turned into a horse, which 



said: — " Mount on my back, and ride me into the 
town and sell me. Go away then, and when I 
get the chance I will turn into a man and come 
to you." So the father sold him for Rs. i oo and 
went away. When his owner tied him up and 
left him, the boy immediately took his former 
shape and came back to his father and said :-~<*It 
was well you took me, or you would not have 
made this money so easily." But as he looked 
round he saw the Gusdin, and warned his father 
to go home, and said: — " I am off", and will bring 
my brother with me. If I don't go you will never 
see my face again." So he turned round, and, 
seeing a tank there, turned himself into a fish 
and went into the water. When the Gusdia 
came up and saw the father alone he opened his 
book of spells to find out what had become of 
the boy. He discovered that he was in the tank 
in the form of a fish. So he turned himself into 
paddy-bird (bagula) and began to devour all the 
fish in the tank. Meanwhile an oilman brought 
his ox to water at the tank ; and the Brahman's 
boy at once went into the stomach of the ox. 
When the Gusdin had finished off all the fish in 
the tank and could not find the boy, he looked in his 
book again and found that he was in the stomach 
of the ox. Then he hastened to the oilman's 
house and off^ered him any price he liked for the 
animal. At first the oilman declined to sell the 
ox, but finally the Gusdin so worried him that 
he sold it. Then the Gusdin carried it off and 
killed it, and began to cut it in pieces and separ- 
ate the bones. But the boy made the bone in 
which he was concealed jump away, and a kite 
seized it and carried it to the river bank where the 
Rdni was bathing. The kite dropped the bone 
on her clothes, and she called to her servants to 
pitch it away. But the boy from within the bone 
implored her to save his life. So the Rdni took 
the bone and shut it up in her box. Meanwhile the 
Gusdin worked his spells again, and traced the 
boy to the Rdni*s box. Then he went to the Rdja 
and said : — ** Your Rdni has stolen my bone." The 
Rdja was fiercely angry and struck the Gusdin, 
but he said: — '* Beat me as much as you please, 
but I won't leave this." Then the Rdja asked 
his Rani about it. The Rdni said : — *• It is 
not a bone at all, but a Brahman's son/' and 
told the Rdja the whole story. Then the Rdja 
said: — **It is a bad business. The bone must 
be given up to the Gusdin." ''At any rate," 
urged the boy, •* if you must give me up, sprinkle 
a little sesamum (sarson) about the place. But 
please break the bone first." Then the Rdni did, 
and immediately the Gusdin turned himself into 
a pigeon and began to eat up the sesamum. 
But the Brdhman's boy became a cat and ate up 
the Gusdin. Then he went off" to the hut, re- 
covered his brother, seized all the Gusdin's trea- 
sure, and the two boys lived happily with their 
father ever after. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

579. Palamau— Ratification of Leases.— 

Written leases are rarely given. The most the 
landlord does is to bind the tenant over by giving 
him a flattened ball (goti) made of clay in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, and the bargain is concluded. 
—L. /?. Forbes : Report, p. 49. 

580. Rajput Infanticide.— A child born in 
the house of the mother's family is always pre- 
served alive. Once a child has sucked its mother's 
breast, it is allowed to live. 

581. Sirsa - Death Ceremonies of the Bagri 
Jats. — (Continued from para. 511). Arrived at 
the burning-place they put the corpse on the 
pyre (chita) and anoint the breast and head with 
clarified butter. The son then applies a light 
{Idmpa) to the pyre and they wait till the 
corpse is nearly consumed, when the son 
knocks a hole in the skull {kapdl). When the 
fire has burned down the funeral party return to 
the village after bathing in the pond, and the 
barber awaits them outside the village gate 
(phaha) with a vessel of water with which he 
spinkles each man. The dead clothes are burnt 
with the corpse, but the clothes on the bier above 
and the below the corpse are given to the 
sweeper (chukra) and musician Mirdsi.^J. Wilson : 
Settlement Report, p. 168. 

(To be continued.) 

582. Agarwala Banyas— Their Legend.— 
The form of the legend of the caste current in the 
Eastern Districts of the North- Western Provinces 
is as follows : — R^ja Agrasen had seventeen sons, 
and Rdja Bdsuki, lord of the snakes, had seventeen 
daughters. The latter swore that he would marry 
his daughters only into a family where there was 
a bridegroom for each daughter. He discovered 
that Agrasen had the necessary cumber .of sons : 
so the seventeen girls were married to the same 
number of boys. Raja Bdsuki was a Nig and 
his daughters were Nagins. With each of the 
brides she sent a handmaiden, who were all kings * 
daughters. The bridegrooms discarded their 
Ndgin brides for their handmaidens, and had 
children by them. These are called Dasa or 
the offspring of handmaidens (ddsis). When Raja 
Agrasen learned that his sons had offspring 
by these slave-girls, and that their children would 
not be competent to do the sacrifices to their 
ancestors {pinda, srdddha)^ he decided that some 
arrangement should be made by which his sons 
should have legitimate offspring by their regular 
wives. So he consulted with Rdja Bdsuki, who 
decided that on the day of the Diwdli his daugh- 
ters should abandon their serpent form and 
appear as maidens: and during that night their 
husbands were to keep a fire lighting and sit 



watching beside it ; that when the brides dropped 
their serpent shape their husbands were at once 
to burn their serpent bodies; that henceforth 
they would continue in human shape and bear 
men children. They carried out his instructions, 
and the human oftspring which they bore were 
the origin of the Bisa sub-division of the caste. 
These two sub-divisions are endogamous. Agar- 
wala women are impure for four days at their 
menses. At the end of this time they bathe, 
become pure, and are then allowed to touch the 
family idol and do worship. When a woman is 
seven months gone in pregnancy a square (chauk) 
is made in the courtyard and Gauri is worshipped. 
When the eighth month arrives, the girl's father 
sends a present of clothes, sweetmeats {batdska) 
and some pomegranates {andr) to his daughter. 
The husband and wife dress themselves in these 
clothes and sit in the square {chauk) which has 
been again made in the courtyard. Then a 
Brdhman comes and does the athwdnsa pUja or 
eight months' worship. Her lap is filled with 
dry fruits, and some of the female relations are 
fed on cakes (pUri, kachauri) and sweetmeats : on 
this occasion rice and pulse are not distributed. 
Then with a recital of a mantra or spell the woman 
is given some milk mixed with water to drink, and 
she is shown a representation of the Chakrabtih 
Fort, which is represented in paper: at the same 
time an amulet known as the khaldsi mohra, which 
is supposed to promote easy parturition, is tied 
round her waist.— PV. Crooke. 

(To be continued.) 

[Can any one give any further account of the Chakrc^dh Qila 
and the khalasi mohra f Agarwalas are very shy in talking 
about them. —Ed.] 

583. Jalandhar— The GujarTribe— Shoes— 
Marriage by Capture.— Their own derivation 
of their name is from gdo^aa, cow, and chardnasa 
to graze. Some of them say they came from 
Gujarat, in the Panjab : others from Gujardt in 
Bombay : others from Pdkpattan, and others 
again from Delhi. They were originally Hindtis, 
and are said to have become Muhammadans 
in the time of Aurangzeb. They do not claim a 
Rajput origin. They are in no way distinguish- 
ed from the ordinary population of the district. 
They certainly cannot be placed in the first rank 
of cultivators, and they have retained much of 
their fondness for cattle : but they are fairly indus- 
trious, and by no means bad or unsuccessful 
farmers Their villages are neat and comfortable, 
and they show no unusual criminal propensities. 
Their women help in agricultural work, but only 
to a small extent. They wear the petticoat and not 
trousers. The shoes of this tribe are usually 
of a peculiar make, the upper leather covering 
little of the foot. In Nikodar, Gdjars are said to 
have the following custom (called pindwalna) at 
marriageSp a survival of marriage by capture. 
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The young men of the bridegroom's party gallop 
round the village so as to encircle it, those of 
the bride's party endeavour to prevent this. If 
any one of the former succeeds in completing the 
circle, he is given a present .by the bride's 
parents. Another custom is for the girls of the 
bride or bridegroom's family to try and prevent 
one of their brothers-in-law from lighting the fire 
on which the food for the marriage feast is to 
be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by 
a present of some article of dress. This custom 
is called jhalka bkathi.— W. E, Purser: Settlement 
Report, p. 8 1, sq. 



584. The Nat Tribe. — Widows are married 
by sagdi. The levirate prevails under the usual 
condition that the younger brother takes over the 
widow of the elder, not vice versa. 

If the younger brother does not claim the 
widow, she may marry an outsider by leave of 
the Panch. Nothing is paid to the parents of the 
widow. Her lover, however, is expected to give 
a goat to the Panch. All her lover does is to 
put some oil on the woman's head, while his 
sister's husband (bahnoi) rubs red lead on the part- 
ing of her hair. He then takes her home 
straight. A woman is delivered on the ground, 
facing east. The cord is cut by a Chamfiin. 
The woman is isolated and visited only by the 
Cham^in. After the child is born she gets a 
concoction of ginger, ajwain, turmeric and ghi. 
This is given in a lump like a laddu. After 
this she gets pulse and rice : no food cooked with 
ghi is allowed. After five days is the chhatthi or 
sixth-day ceremony. On that day the clansmen 
known as dtma^ men and women, are fed. The 
Chamdin midwife, who is known as soin, bathes 
the mother and child, and gets a dhobi to wash 
separately the mother's clothes and those of her 
other relations. All the men of the family have 
their heads shaved that day. Fire is kept burn- 
ing in the delivery-chamber for five days ; and a 
piece of iron is kept on the cot where the child 
lies, to keep oflf the evil-eye, injury from Jvitches, 
bhiits, prets and the like. On the twelfth day is 
the barahi ceremony. On that day the midwife 
bathes mother and child : but her attendance is 
limited to five days. Her fees are — for a son, 
4 annas; for a girl, 2 annas. Ou the twelfth day 
the mother cooks for the family, and from that day 
is considered pure. The husband does not ap- 
proach his wifefor twenty days after delivery. The 
midwife plasters the delivery-room ; whereas, 
among ordinary Hindis, this is done b> the hus- 
band's sister {nanad). During her merses the 
woman is separated for five days. She is not allow- 
ed to draw water or coik, nor does any m«*n in 
the family touch her. Her husband cooks for 
her and feeds her apart. On the fifth day she 
washes her clothes, bathes and is pure. These 



people say they came originally from Ratanpur 
and Bilaspur, in the Central Provinces. They 
invariably bury their dead, not in a regular ceme- 
tery, but in any convenient place north of the 
village. The corpse is wrapped in a new cloth. 
They do not bury with the grave from east to 
west. It is made roughly, north and south, 
but it does not matter in which direction the head 
and feet of the corpse are laid. A woman is buried 
face upwards ; a male, face downwards. After the 
burial, all bathe and return to the house of the 
deceased. All sit in the courtyard and wash 
their hands, after which they return home. No 
food is cooked that day in the house of the de- 
ceased. It comes from a relation's house. — W. 
Crooke. 

(To be continued). 

585. Jalandhar — The Saini Tribe. — Accor!- 
ing to their own account the Sainis were origio- 
ally Mills, and lived principally in the Mathuta 
District. When Mahm6d of Ghazni invaded 
India, the ancestors of the Sainis can^ in a 
these parts, and finding the land suitable f 
agriculture, they settled down here, and went e t 
back to their homes. The explanation of tue 
name Saini is that they were such good agricul- 
turists and did such wonders with their land tUat 
the natives called them the Rasaini tribe (from 
rasdi = clverness, skill), and in course of time the 
first syllable was lost, and the present name Saini 
left. They are admirable cultivators, and are 
surpassed by none in industry and ability. They 
do more market-gardening than the Jats, and 
perhaps even than the Arains: but this is in 
addition to, and not in place of, ordinary fan i gJ 
They have no bad qualities to distinguish . m 
which call for special notice. The Sikhs amcn^ 
them pay great respect to the Granth Sdhib^ and in 
every village have a copy of it, which is read 
diligently in the audience of the people. Men a( 
this tribe not seldom take service, and especially 
in the cavalry. — W. E. Purser : SMement RepoA 
p. 84. ^^ ^ 

586. Gon da— Co-operative Cultivation,— J 

few families will club together to rent a numbe 
of fields. In their relations with the landlon 
they appear as one tenant only. The share a 
the profits, which remains to themselves, thq 
divide by allotting an equal proportion of ^aii 
to each man and beast engaged in the cultivtt 
tion. Thus, if there are two families, one witi 
four males and two oxen, the other with one mal 
and two oxen, the whole share of profits will b 
divided into nine lots, of which the first fami^ 
will take six, and the second three. A secom 
form of co-operation is when several families wi 
rent jointly large plots of land, often in more vj 
lages than one. These plots are not divided iai 
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permanent fields, as is the ordinary practice, but 
at the commencement of each agricultural year, 
just before the beginning of the rains, the families 
engaged meet and divide each plot into long 
strips along its whole length, allotting one strip 
to each member of the partnership. The strips 
are marked off from each other by tufis of grass 
stuck into the ground at intervals along the line 
5f division. In this case, though they all remain 
jointly responsible for the rent, the lands are 
really held from the beginning to the end of each 
year in severalty, and there is no division of 
profits among the different cultivators any more 
than there is in a village where the ordinary 
rules of agriculture are in force. -SettUmnt Re- 
port, p. 64, sq. 

587. Palamau— The Kharwars.— Physically 
the Cheros and Kharwars are very much alike, 
while there always appears to me a very marked 
distinction between these two tribes and the Kols. 
The latter are very strong, imbued with a Negrito 
taint, not only having thick lips and flat noses, 
M, as Colonel Dalton remarks, having actually 
ihort, curly and almost woolly hair. No trace 
whatever of the latter distinction is found among 
the Kharwdrs and Cheros. [But Colonel Dalton 
says this of the Ordons, who are not treated as 
Kols). It may perhaps be said that this is the 
result of the free admixture of Rajput blood that 
has taken place by which the Negrito type, so 
apparent in the Kol, has been lost. There is no 
doubt that much of the aboriginal type of theChero 
and Kharwar has disappeared by this means; but it 
•eems strange to me why the Rajputs mingled with 
the Cheros and Kharwars, while they were refused 
jttnion with the Kols. If they were of the same 
family, and came from a common stock, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they were all impure, 
»nd granting that the Cheros attained their purity 
^y their acceptance of the Buddhist doctrine and 
afterwards by their conversion, how did the 
Kharwdrs attain theirs ?— L. R. Forbes: Settlement 
RepoH, p. 38, sq. 

[This has been disposed of by the enquiries of Colonel Dalton 
M^ Mr Risley. See the latler's Trides of Bengal, /, 473, sq, 
Tlie physical appearance of the higher Kharwars has been 
iBodified by an absorption of Rajput blood.— Ed.] 
(To be continued.) 

5M. Gurgaon — Customs of Brahmans— 

Tagas.— In this district there are representatives 
of these sub-tribes (/aO only* the Gaur, the Gau- 
tam and the Chaurasiya. The most numerous is 
the Gaur sub-tribe, and there are only very few 
tillages of the others. They are so far distinct 
that a member of one sub-tribe cannot marry 
*ith a member of another, and when they hold 
a council {panckdyat)j which consists of Brdhmans 
of the villages most nearly concerned, and not 
of any regularly deputed representatives, only 
Diembers of the sub-tribe concerned take part in 



It. They say, too, that in drinking water and 
smoking they make distinctions according to the 
sub-tribe ; but evidently they are not so particu- 
lar in practice as they are in theory. All will 
drink water from a brass vessel in the hands of a 
Kahdr, Taga, Jit, Ahir or G^jar, but not of a 
Musairaan bhishti. In smoking a huqqa a Gaur 
will smoke from the same mouthpiece as a G^iur, 
but in smoking with a Gautam or Chaurasiya 
he takes off the mouthpiece and smokes the huqqa^ 
using his hand as a mouthpiece. The Gaurs say 
they will drink water from a Gautara's brass 
vessel, but not from his earthen vessel, but a 
Gautam will drink from a Gaur's earthen vessel. 
A Chaurasiya says he will drink from a 
Gaur's earthen vessel, but not from a Gautam's. 
The Gautams say they will drink from the 
earthen vessel of neither Gaur nor Chaurasiya. 
The Tagas are not admitted to be Brdhmans : 
they claim to have been Brdhmans, but to have 
given up {tydga /)/a^=. abandonment) the practices 
of priest and teacher {parohitai, Panditdi) for agri- 
culture : hence their name. A Taga present says 
that a Brdhman is his parohit, and he worships 
him (pajtahai). It is said that some 25 years ago 
Gordhan, a Taga, was about to marry his daughter 
to a Gaur Brahman, but a council (panckdyat) of 
Gaurs forbade it. A Brdhman widow is not al- 
lowed to remarry : if a Brahman does marry a 
widow, they are turned out of the Brihman caste, 
and they and their descendants are calied 
Dharukra, now almost a separate caste by itself. A 
Dharukra marries only a Dharukra. There are 
some families of Dharukras descended from Gaur 
Brahmans. Another form of the word Dharukra 
is Doghla.—J, Wilson: Setilement Report, p. 32. 

^89. Kumaun— Village Games — W a t e r 
\Vheels. — Boys during therains make water-mills 
of small stones. Tlie wheel is imitated with a 
lemon peel, and a piece of plantain bark imitates 
the water channel. — Gunga Dat Upreti, 

590. Todas — Their Customs.— But now, 
with one accord, the revolving circle comes to 
a standstill, and the exhausted members mingle 
and are lost in the crowd, hastening to the kraal, all 
anxious to secure a good position whence to view 
the forthcoming encounter with buffaloes. On 
the previous day twelve animals had been driven 
into the walled enclosure and then let out, and, as 
they rushed furiously past,each animal was caught 
by two youths who hung each by one hand to one 
horn, while each with tne otherhand blind-folded 
one eye of the buffalo. Thus rendered powerless, 
the huge brutewas dragged backin triumphtothe 
kraal by his conquerors. The experiences of the 
previous day had evidently cowed the poor beasts, 
who now stood crowded together for mutual 
protection, gazing with a look, half-de$aut and 
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wholly pathetic, on their whilom kind masters, 
now, for some mexplicable reason, only bent on 
harassing and maddening them to the utmost. 
With a shout, twenty-four sturdy, half-naked 
athletes vaulted into the arena, the startled animals 
scattered in all directions, and soon there was 
nothing to be seen but a confused mass of men 
and buffaloes. Here one was to be seen tearing 
round, a man hanging, with arms and legs com- 
pletely oft the ground, to each horn, till brought 
to a standstill by a collision with another buffalo 
also careering head downwards. How the men 
escaped unhurt was, and remains, a mystery. Some 
serious accidents, we were told, had occurred 
on previous occasions, but on this, though there 
were many hair-breadth escapes, no single Toda 
appeared to be injured. Nor, happily, were the 
buffaloes ill-used beyond such ill-usage as results 
from a rough-and-tumble with the Todas. True, 
many Todas held long clubs with sharpened tri- 
dent points — formidable weapons, — but the use of 
these is only permitted for self-defence. One or 
two excited youths who struck the beasts with 
these weapons were at once checked by the au- 
thorities who were present. It is believed that 
the continuance of these sacrifices is only permit- 
ted by the authorities on condition that the 
animals are not beaten. Formerly they were re- 
duced to impotence by blows on the spine prior to 
being sacrificed. Now they are chased ahout and 
struck with light sticks whenever they head 
towards the Todas who have descended into the 
kraal, but if any unnecesary ill-usage takes place 
it is stopped. At any rate, it was obvious on this 
occasion that the proceedings were carefully 
watched by the native authorities who were pre- 
sent. 

(To be continued.) 

591. Ludhiana— Costume of Jat Women. — 

The Jat women wear drawers (suthna) made of 
coloured cotton stuflf (susi) and a sheet {chddur) 
worn over the head and shoulders, coloured for 
young women, or uncoloured, and made of coarse 
cloth {gdra, dhotar), thin or thick according to the 
season. This upper garment, when coloured, may 
be of dyed cloth or worked with silk in two forms, 
i>hulkdri or siidru Most women wear a waistcoat 
(/^Mf^i) like that of men. When going to another 
village they wear a petticoat (gfuigra) over the 
trousers and a bodice (ckoli) of coloured cloth. — 
SettUment Report, p. 67. 

592. N.-W. P. and Oudh — The Pargana— 
The Tappa. — Th^pargana as a local division may 
lay claim to ronsiderable antiquity: it is usually 
believed to have succeeded a still older division, 
the tappa, which must itself have been in com- 
mon use for some length of time, as the recollec- 
tion of it still survives in various familiar names, 
though m all other respects it has long been ob- 



solete. [This is hardly generally true : in Gorakh- 
pur and Mirzapur, for instance, the tappa is still 
a well recognised local area]. The pargana on its 
first introduction became to the tappa what the 
tahsil is now to the pargana, the former usually 
consisting of two or more of the latter : and in 
old documents the two divisions may be found 
mentioned together, though their co-existence 
was probably never recognised officially. The 
exact date of the creation of the pargana is un- 
certain. Sir H. ElHot says that the name means 
*' tax-paying land." [It is clearly derived from 
Sanskrit i>ragan — io reckon up, calculate]. Sir H. 
Elliot mentions instances of its use in A, D. 
12 10, and again in A. D, 1350 (Supplemental 
Glossary, s. v. Sirkdr). Sir C. A. Elliott in the 
Chronicles of Unao shows that it is possible the par- 
gana was constituted by Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, 
and the use of the word in the early years of 13th 
century favours the supposition. It occurs in 
Bihar's Memoirs ; but, on the other hand, is not 
exclusively employed in the Ain-i-Akbari, where 
the term mahdl is often used as its equivalent. 
The coextensiveness of a pargana with the posses- 
sions of a clan or individual family has often 
formed the subject of remark, and in its conver- 
tibility with mahdl here illustrated lies a very 
possible explanation of the circumstance : for it 
suggests that the pargana was not only tax-pay- 
ing land, but that, like the mahdl, it was a separ- 
ately assessed and separately possessed parcel 
of such land : in other words, that it was founded 
on the distribution of property at the time of its 
creation. It is simply going one step further 
back to say that the pargana succeeded the tappa 
in the latter even more than the former corres- 
ponded with the limits of clan or family domains. 
Dr. W. Oldnam seems to take a somewhat similar 
view when he says that •' in the early days of the 
Muhammadan Empire parganas appear to have 
been clearings or cultivated spaces in the forest 
occupied generally by a single or some times by 
more than one fraternity or clan'* {Ghdzi pur Memoir, 
p. 51) ; and Sir C. A. Elliott thinks there is no 
doubt that if they are attributable to Shahdb-ud-din 
Ghori, they are based on still mere ancient divi- 
sions which he found already in existence. 
Further confirmation of this theory lies in the fact 
that pargana limits have cftei- been expanded or 
contracted to suit the growth or decay of private 
estates. — Sultanpur Settlement Report, p. 12, sq. 

593. Tobacco Pipes made of Leaves.— The 
Mirzapur Korwas never keep kuqqas. If they 
want to smoke they twist a green sdl leaf into a 
shape very like that of the common cutty pipe 
and about the same size. In this they smoke dry 
tobacco {surti)f and the pipe does not burn away 
until the smoke is over. It would be worth while 
noting other tribes who make pipes of leaves 
in the same way.— py. Crooke. 
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594. Qopalpur(Gorakhpiir)— Superstition about Trees. 
—Among the Hindus here it is a general belief that 
whosoever plants a kcUal tree, remains destitute of a 
son, or in whose house there is a katal tree, he and his 
family are ruined. 

595. Mango and Pipal Trees. —In the same way a man 
who cuts down a mango tree or a pipal tree is impov- 
erished and becomes childless. — Ram Bakhsh^ Chauhe, 

596. Chhatarpur— A Saying: — 

Khattri hot na sdmre Kdith hot na siim — 
Maile hoin na gangjal nirmal hoi na dhiim. 

No Khattrfs are dark and no K&iths are* miserly ; the 
waters of the Ganges are not dirty and smoke is not 
without dirt.— A D. S. 

597. Taj Mahal. — Driving up to the great gateway of 
red sandstone, the visitor finds facing him Chapter 
LXXXIXofthe Koran, entitled The Day-break: the 
inscription begins at bottom of the right-hand side and 
continues all over the arch, finishing with the last verse, 
which invites entry into (the garden or) paradise. Inside 
the gateway we have at right Chapter XCIII, entitled 
The Mornings Brightness: at top. Chapter XCIV, en- 
titled Have We not enlarged; and on the left, Chapter 
XCV, The Fig, 

Approaching the main building, one sees upon each of 
the four principal facades a most noble specimen of that 
grand script to which the Arabic language and character 
lends itself at great advantage. All this is Chapter 
XXXVI, entitled from its introductory letters ^rf sin, and 
sometimes called " The Heart of the Koran," which is to 
Moslem ears of funereal sound much as to us Anglicans 
is I. Cor. XV, from its forming part of the burial service. 
Each of what I have called the four principal facades 
is deeply recessed, and in smaller script will be found 
the following: — Round the entrance door. Chapter LXXX I, 
The Folding up; on western side facing the mosque, 
Chapter LXXX 1 1, TJie Cleaving asunder; on the north or 
river side, Chapter LXXX IV, The Rending in sunder; 
and feeing east, Chapter XCVIII, The Proof, 

Having entered the building, we see running all around 
ahold inscription consisting of Chapter LXVII, The 
Dominion^ which begins to right of the door, and in 
twenty-four verses compasses all eight sides ; three final 
words being squeezed m at the top as though nearly 
forgotten. The remaining six verses of Chapter LXVII 
continue below its beginning, and serve to decorate part 
only of an arch, at top of which begins Chapter XLVIII, 
The Victory, whose twenty-nine verses extend over five 
archways in all, /. tf., four complete and two halves. At 
top of the window looking west, begins Chapter LXXVI, 
The Man, which runs over one entire arch and finishes 
above the doorway. The small remaining space is 
occupied by verses 54 and 55 of Chapter XXXIX, 
Crowcb, followed by a few words which are unintelligible 
to me, they being perhaps Persian. It is said that a 
verse ornaments the roof, but I could detect nothing be- 
yond patterns, even through a good opera glass. 

Around the Begum's cenotaph, under the resonant 
dome, we read the usual formula :— " God, who is blessed 
8od exalted, has said ; " and then verses 22 to 28 inclu- 

S've from Chapter LXXXIII, Those who give Short 
teasure, followed by verse 30 from Chapter XLI, Are 



Explained, concluding with the first words of Chapter If, 
The Cow. At the cenotaph's north end we have verse 
22 of Chapter LIX, The Banishment, and on the top are 
invocations and pious words, finishing with part of verse 
7 and verse 8 from Chapter XL, The Believer. 

Upon the crypt's central tomb are inscribed at the 
sides 96 invocations ; O possessor of dominion, O glo- 
rious, O praiseworthy, O guide, and so forth, which with 
bismilldh, &c., together make up the 99 names of God. 
At the tomb's northern end we find again Chapter LIX, 
verse 22, and on the top sentences which I am not able 
to identify. With its qibla westwards is the mosque, 
and inside may be read Chapter XCI, The Sun; append- 
ed to which is the date 1109, or about 1700 A. D, 

Perhaps during the winter, tourists to Agra more learn- 
ed than I will correct and extend this statement, making 
it worthy of Taj Mahal— the place of a wreath's repose, — 
F Dupre Thornton, Calcutta; i. Theatre Road. 

598. Agra— A Lady killed at the Taj.— Mr. W. Suther- 
land writes to us from Agra : — " With reference to the 
accompanying story, it will interest you to know that a 
tragic death of a lady, the wife of the Civil Sergeon of 
Agra, took place here nearly sixty years ago. Recently, 
while visiting the cantonment cemetery, I came across 
a large tombstone, 10 feet by 3J fefet, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription, which I have copied verbatim : — * Sacred 
to the Memory of Barbara Duncan, aged 31 years, the 
tenderly-beloved wife of James Duncan, Civil Surgeon 
at Agra. She was snatched from life on the evening of 
Saturday, the 23rd of February, 1833, in a moment of 
general enjoyment at the Taj. Having traversed hastily 
on the eastern side, the marble quadrangle from 
which it springs, she sat down on the narrow parapet 
which environs this terrace, lost her hold, and falling on 
the checkered pavement facing the garden, instantly 
expired.' In all probability no one of her time is alive 
to bear record of her untimely end, the mute testimony 
of her forgotten grave being the only evidence."— il/^r«- 
ing Post : Allahabad, 

599. Whist-playing in the good old days.— Mrs. 
Parkes in her " Wanderings " records that at Cawnpore 
the officers of the nth Dragoons and i6th Lancers used 
to play Rs. 20 whist. 

600. Sirdhana— Old Pictures.— In The Pioneer Mail 
of the 26th August last, p. 286, col. i, there is a very interest- 
ing communication from Mr. R. S. Whiteway, B, C, S., 
of Meerut, regarding the pictures at Sirdhana. 

In the list of persons thus depicted, is "4. — John 
Thomas." Is this not a misprint for George Thomas ? 
the history of whose career is to be found in that valu- 
able hook^ Colonel Wm, Francklitis Military Memoirs 
of George Thomas, who, by extraordinary talents and 
enterprise, rose from an obscure situation to the rank of 
General in the service of the Native Powers in the N,- W. 
of India : Calcutta, 1803, 4to. Also a reprint, London : 
Stockdale, 1805, 8vo. 

Sir Walter Scott mentions this book, of which a copy 
(of the Calcutta edition is still in the Abbotsford Library), 
in his Journal under date of June 24th, 1829 : — 

" I was detained late in the Court, but still had time to 
go with Adam Wilson and call upon a gentlemanlike 
East Indian Officer, called Colonel Francklin, Avho 
appears an intelligent and respectable man. He writes 
the History of Captain Thomas, a person of the condi- 
tion of a common seaman, who raised himself to the 
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rank of a Native Prince, and for some time waged a 
successful war with the powers around him. The work 
must be entertaining." Scotfs Journal, New Edition, 
Edinburgh : David Douglas, i8gi, i vol., 8vo., p. 721. — 
Aldobrand OldenbacA.-— F airport, 8th October, 1891. 

60X. Song of Raja Raghu Raj Singh of Rewa. — 
/Ch/H men kipun, gkds chholai men nipun, bojhd dhowai 

men nipun, murkhtd men nipundi hai, 
Rin men nipun, biydj len men nipun, bhaye beohar 

nipun swarg kauri ki kantdi hai, 
Chori men nipun chdnddli men nipun, tmse chuguli 

nipun, tiyonhi nipun dhithdi hcd, 
Bhanain Raghurdj ghar kdj men nipun, nahin ek men 

nipun j die rijhai jadurdi hai. 
Well up in cultivation, grass cutting, carrying loads 
on the head, and perfect in ignorance. 

Well up in taking loans, taking interest, money deal- 
ing, having earned a cowry for heaven. 

Well up in theft, disgraceful acts, backbiting and 
impertinence. 

Raghuraj says they are well up in household affairs, 
but they are not well up in a thing which can please 
God. (Devotion). — Bhan Pratap Tewari, 

602. The following song of Kast Jibha Swami so 
affected the late Babu Harihar Prasad, Sistri, son of 
the late Maharaja of Benares, that it made him leave 
his family and become a Sanyasi at Benares :— 

1. Bhagat has ndhina ri jaduraiyd, 

2. Kanchan palang, bichhawand gulgul, takiyd aur 

dulaiyd, 

3. Td upargal takiyd chdhi bhajnai men rog daiyd, 

4. Tini bh- khdy^ k^ chdhi misiri dudh malaiyd. 

5. Antar malai bhajnai ki beriyd dlas awa jamuhaiyd, 

6. Kh^lat^ hansat tini pan bitd, pahunchal dye burhaiyd, 

7. Ai achdnak kdl gurdsihi ke Una kurihin sahaiyd, 

8. Dewatan ki mis dp khdt hain, dwija si karat 

laraiyd, 

9. Siydm rang men tanik na dwat, chhor kapat 

chaturaiyd, 

1. Why don't you remember the Lord of Jadu 

(Krishna). 

2. A bed made of gold, soft bedding, pillow and 

cotton-lined double sheet 

3. You also require small pillows for your cheek, but 

for devotion you are sick — O dear. 

4. You require three times daily, for your food, sugar- 

candy, milk and cream. 

5. Perfumes for rubbing, but for devotion you are idle 

and yawning. 

6. Three periods of your life have passed in play and 

eating — old age has come. 

7. Suddenly death will attack you, and no one will 

help you. 

8. In pretence of gods, you eat yourself and have 

quarrels with Brdhmans. 

9. You never join the dark colour (Krishna), giving 

up your deceit- and cunningness.— ^^a« PraU^ 
Tewari : Chunar. 

603. The Battle of Bittoorah.— 

To THE Editor. 

Sir,— Permit me to correct an error in the interesting 
account of the Rampur State, published in the Pioneer 
of 1st May, and in which reference is made to the Battle 
of Bittoorah fought on 26th October, 1794, and to the 



heavy loss sustained by a Highland Regiment. The only 
European Regiment present was the 2nd Bengal European 
Regiment, subsequently the Left Wing of the Bengal 
European Regiment, which afterwards became the ist 
Bengal European Light Infantry, then the ist Bengal 
European Fusiliers, then the loist Royal Bengal Fusi- 
liers, and is now the ist Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
The following is an extract from the Governor-General's 
farewell order to the loist Royal Bengal Fusiliers when 
leaving India (G. G. O. No. loio of October 30th, 1868,) 
in which, in enumerating the more important of the 
campaigns, battles and sieges in which the Regiment 
had been engaged, the following passage occurs :— 
"Again employed in the second Rohilla War, under 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercrombie, and suffered 
severely at the battle of Bittoorah on the 26th October, 
1794." On this occasion the Regiment was commanded 
by Major John Macdonald, afterwards Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir John Macdonald, K,C,B, Colonel Innes, in his 
History of the Bengal European Regiment, writes as 
follows : — " The enemy appeared to despise our mus- 
ketry fire, but upon every discharge of Artillery they 
threw themselves on their faces, rising immediately 
afterwards, and continuing their advance until they 
neared the British line, when they made a desperate 
rush, so that all the troops were completely intermingled. 
The Rohillas were armed with spears, matchlocks, and 
tulwars, the last of which they used so effectually that 
for many years afterwards the attack of the enemy on this 
occasion was talked of as * the Highland charge.' * * 

" At length, however, the bayonet prevailed ; the 
Rohillas gradually gave ground, and ultimately took to 
flight, when they were hotly pursued by the British and 
driven across the Dugura river." 

The obelisk mentioned by your correspondent bears 
the following inscription : — 

ERECTED 
By order of the Governor-General in Councii- 
In Memory of 
Colonel George Burrinton. 
Major Thomas Bolton. Capt. Norman Macleod. 

Capt. John Mambey. „ John Mordaunt 

Lieut. Andrew Cummings, Lieut. Edmund Wells. 
„ John Plumer. „ Joseph Richardson. 

„ William Hinksman. „ Y. Q. M. Birch. 

„ William Odell. „ Edward Baker. 

Lieutenant Fireworker James Telfer and the European 
and Native Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
who fell near this spot, in Action against the Rohillas, 
October 26th, A, D., 1794. 

J. H. BARNARD, COLONEL, 

Commanding 2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers, 

Simla, 2nd May, 

[Curiously enough an exact replica of this inscriptioD was 
recently found in the compound of one of the old bungalows it < 
Chunar. — Ed.] 

604. Soldiers' Slang— The old Blanket.— The subject 
of soldiers' slang of specially Indian origin has, as hx 
as I am aware, been never discussed. Can any one who 
has dealings with Mr. Atkins help in making a collec- 
tion ? He calls, I hear, the Indian Sun " the old blanket,* 
apparently because wraps are unnecessary in hot weather. 
When the sun ris^s they say :^** Here comes the old 
blanket again.*'— W, Crooke. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

605. Sayyad Salar Masaud. — (Continued 
from para. 484). His tomb at Bahraich had 
become a place of sanctity in the time of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq, who paid a visit to it and devoutly 
made offerings at the shrine (Dowson's Elliot His- 
torians, Vol. Illy p. 249), and Sultdn Ffroz is said to 
have done the same in 1376 A. D, (ibid. Vol. Ill, 
362). Comparing dates and other particulars 
there may have been some, perhaps a close, 
connection between Sa3ryad S^lir's expedition 
and that of Ahmad Nialtigin. 

606. Benares — The Worship of the 
Panchon Fir.— (Continued from para. 537). Rdjd 
Lorchand travelled barefoot to Mother Ganges 
and related to her his sorrows. Having listened 
to his story, the river promised to deliver her 
decision on the morrow, and handed him all the 
vessels for preparing his supper. On the day 
following^ she returned the same answer: but 
when she handed him the cooking requisites, he 
noticed that there was no earthen vessel (h^ndi). 
He enquired the reason. ** Where," asked the 
river in turn, <* is thy vessel of yesterday ? " 
«« I used it/' said the R^j&, " and flung it away." 



** Find it, and prepare thy repast." " Verily, it 
hath fallen on a dunghill and is defiled." ** Go ! " 
cried Mother Ganges, «*Amind Sati is that 
vessel. Heedlessly didst thou cast her from thee. 
Yet by that act was she dishonoured, and may 
never return." The Rdjd bowed his head and 
departed in silence. 

Ghdzi Miydn was apprised of the distress of 
Amind Sati. Hurrying to her in the wilderness, 
he besought her to return to her husband : so 
earnestly that he addressed her by the title of 
sister. •* Am I thy sister? " cried Amind, " then 
though thou art a Turk and I a Brahman, verily, 
for my children's sake, will I claim a sister's 
privilege of dwelling with her brother." Thence- 
forth they resided together at Garh Gdnjan as 
brother and sister in the spirit (dinl bhaf bahin) 
until the •• great martyrdom." — R. Gruven. 

607. Jalandhar — The Ram Rae Sect of 
Sikhs.— The Rdm Rd6s are called after RdmRfiS, 
the son of the seventh Guru, and are opposed 
to the orthodox Sikhs. The tomb of the founder 
of this sect is at Dehra D(in, and thither they go 
on pilgrimage. They wear their hair and shave 
their heads like ordinary Hindis: they do not 
kill animals for food by the single stroke of the 
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sword (jhatka): they need not abstain from 
tobacco : their initiatory ceremony consists in 
washing one or both big toes,of the initiator and 
drinking the water. This is known as charan- 
g'^/— feet-washing. They greet each other by 
spying Akhojf,wd Guru/--W. E, Purser: Settlement 
Report f p. 51. 



608. Ajab Salar and Palihar.— At Sompat, 
in the island of Lank^, the Princess Sond, even 
at the age of 12, was renowned for her beauty. 
One day, whilst she was bathing on the sea- 
shore, the demon Marchan Deo stole in upon 

her and in nine months she became a 

mother. " A miracle ! ** cried the simple villagers, 
•* a child hath been born without a father ;" 
but the Princess, shrewdly dreading that her 
parents would be less lenient, enclosed the 
infant in a casket, and floated it adrift, with her 
dishonour, on the ocean. 

Rani Madodari was a childless widow, whose 
sea-girt dominions afiorded her no comfort. 
Whilst she was sadly roaming at sunset by the 
sea-shore, she discovered a casket, stranded and 
entangled among the sea-weed. It contained the 
infant still alive, which the lovely queen adopted, 
and cherished under the name of Palihdr. Ere 
long, the foundling had become a burly giant, and 
having overthrown the mightiest wrestlers of the 
period, planted himself upon the summit of a 
mountain, and proclaimed a boastful challenge 
to mankind, saying:— •* Who shall stand before 
me?" The echo of this challenge rumbled 
through the palace, where Ghizi Miyan held 
Court with 81 archangels and i^ lacs of angels. 
They trembled and were silent. 

Then Ghdzi Miy^n placed the drum Mdr6 
and a packet of 32 betel-leaves in the centre of 
the assembly, saying: — "Whoso would grapple 
with this boaster, let him beat this drum and 
eat this betel." Death-like silence followed. 
On a sudden this silence was broken by the 
childish accents of 'Ajab Sdldr, who was Ghizi 
Miy^n*s nephew, and who, though barely 12 
summers, accepted the challenge declared by his 
elders. A lively colloquy followed between uncle 
and nephew :— 

" At thy bidding, good uncle, this leaf will I 
taste ; 

And, scarce tasted this leaf, to yon isle will I 
haste : 

Where each door of escape, be there scores, I 
will bar 

'Gainst the wiles of all curs and all tom-cats 
that are." 

" Nay, a truce to thy vomiting, stout 'Ajab 
Sdldr, 

But a glimpse of the sunlight, and fade will thy 
pride!" 



'• At thy bidding, good uncle, this leaf will 
I taste; 

And, scarce tasted this leaf, to yon isle will 
I haste : 

When I come with this boaster in bonds at 
my side, 

By my troth! ye may call me then 'Ajab 
Sdldrl" 

The original runs : — 

CAjab Sdldr loq.) 
** MdmH p&y Hn hukm chdhhun bird pdn : 
Bird khdke Lanhd kejd, un dnan fdn : 
Ckenkiln, tndmHf pat bison du, dr : 
Jdne na de^ Un, Miydn, wahdn kukkur bildr»** 

(Gh^zi Miy^n loq.) 
" Mat barhke bolo, bahne 'Ajab Sdldr. 
Ghdm ke laglejdnd kumhld, e,'* 

('Ajab Sdldr loq.) 

Jd, Un hukm, mdmu, chdbhdn bird pdn 
Aur ckhdbke bird pdn jd, Un Lankd ke. 
Jab Nirmal (a) ke, mdmd, pakar le d.tin 
Jab hahldy un 'Ajab Sdldr ! "—i?. Greeven. 
(a) A title of Palihir. 

609. Jalandhar — The Religion of the 
Chamars. — The Chamdrs are for the most part 
Sikhs or Sultanis. Some worship or venerate Devi 
and G<jga Pir, and a certain Pir Sdheb, about whom 
my informants could say nothing certain. The 
Sikh Chamdrs are called Rdmddsis, after the 
fourth Guru, Rimdas. They occupy an inferior 
position among Sikhs, but are gradually rising 
in the social scale. The other Chamdrs follow 
most Hind<i rites and religious customs, as pil- 
grimages, giving wrestling matches in honour of 
Sultdn, giving cakes (rot), &c. The former burn, 
the latter bury, their dead. The Rdmddsis send 
the bones (phul) to the Ganges : the Sultanis do 
not send anything. The dead are buried with 
the face upwards. The marriage ceremony is 
performed with the usual Hindii ceremonies 
(phera, chauk, &c.) They have no Brdhmans, bat 
keep Sidhs of their own, who are Chamirs, and 
use the Granth in their ceremonies. There is a 
clan of Chamdrs, however, called Bangar, some 
of whom live in certain villages called Shekh^, 
near Jalandhar, who keep regular Br&hmans, 
who come from the East — what is vaguely called 
"the direction of the Ganges."— H^. E, Purser: 
Settlement Report^ p, 52. 

6io. Jalandhar — Religion of the Chuhra 
Sweepers.— The Ch(ihras have what they call 
Brdhmans of their own. These eat the food of 
Chtihras, but do not intermarry with them. They 
officiate at marriages, which are said to be carried 
out in the same way as Hind(i marriages. The 
Chuhras bury their dead with the face upwards. 
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They venerate, if they do not worship, B&lmik and 
bis disciple, Ldl Beg, of neither of whom could my 
informants give an account. [This has now been 
supplied by Mr. Greeven in his elaborate account 
of the P&nchon Pir, now in course of publication 
ID these columns. — Ed.] The former is also called 
Bdla Shdh. In villages where there are ChChras 
bis shrine will be found surmounted by five small 
pillars [ ? in honour of the Five Pirs.— Ed.] 
And at it lamps are lighted every Thursday. 
When the spring harvest is gathered in the 
Chahras assemble at his shrine, and slay a black 
ram, and prepare a quantity of bread, and have 
a feast, after presenting some of the viands to 
Bilmik, and making offerings of cloth and small 
coins which are taken by the attendant. Some 
of them also pay due respect to Suitin Sarwar, 
G(jga Pir and Devi, and go on pilgrimage to 
Nig&ha and Judla Mukhi, and at the latter place 
cut off the top knots of their children's hair. 
There are no Muhammadan Ch(ihras here. 
There are some Sikh Ch(ihras or Mazhabi 
Cb^hras who follow Sikh customs, and keep aloof 
from the ordinary Chiihras, and will not inter- 
marry with them. This account of the Chtjhras 
does not agree in some important points with 
the remarks in para. 295 of the Census Report^ 
but it is that given me on separate occasions by 
Chfihras and a Chiihra Br&hman.— K^. E. Purser: 
SittUment Report, f, 52, sq. 



611. Eastern Districts, N.-W. P. — A Song 
of the Panchon Pir. — This song, as the inscrip- 
tion discloses, was composed by Bik&uid Daff&li, 
and first sung by his disciple M4nu-lldh. Its sub- 
ject is the Fourth Episode in the cycle of legends 
floating hazily round the " Five Saints," now idol- 
ised by low castes, both HindtJ and Mussulman, 
with Daflilis for their priesthood. The scheme of 
the story is, of course, merely a popular repro- 
duction of the Rim^yan, from which some of the 
characters, such as Madodarf and Mahir4wan, are 
bodily pilfered. Upon this is grotesquely engrafted 
a tradition of the Prophet, utilised for the device 
by which Nirmal is captured. Nothing can 
better illustrate the scrap-book character of 
popular religions than the inscription by which 
(c. 336) the minstrel describes himself as in- 
spired by the Hind(j goddess of learning to sing 
the praises of Muslim heroes. The peg, by the 
way» by which he hooks on the whole episode, 
is not apparent from the poem. It must be 
supposed that Sahii Siildr, brother-in-law of 
Mahmiid of Ghazni and father of Ghdzi Miy&n, 
In digging the foundations of a watch-house, has 
unearthed the demon Kauria Deo, in terror of 
pvhom none of bis followers will accept the o6Sce 
jf High Bailiff. The remainder of the story is 
plain sailing, and the text presents little difficulty, 
ihough a capital play upon words between the 



verb badhnd to slaughter, and the substantive 
badhnd, a liquor-cup, cannot be reproduced in 
English, except perhaps by some variant of the 
frivolous expression *• to go to pot,'* 

Ballade I. 

SdMSdl&f kakfekbdt: ''Herd aisd ho^tnahtn 
Kauria ho mdr girdwe ? " 

Battis pan kd bird lagd^^ majlis he bUh rakhdwe : 

SaM : " Hai koji jawdn pdn ho khdwe, kauria ko 
mdi girdwe ? 

Jo ko,i mdre Kauria Deo ko, Garh Gdjan ki defin 
Kotwdli ! Hkd nutnsab bahut barkdwe.** 

Bhale bhale jawdn baithe majlis men Idge natar 
chihpdwe. 

Ndm sund Kauria Deo kd, ek ekuthjdwe. 

Ghari pahar du^ gayd bit, ko,i nahin bird uthdwe, 

SdhH Sdldr dil kate sock, tab bahut man pachhtdwe 

Parkke kitdb maktabkhdne se Miydn Gdjan dwe : 

Ghdzi main tumse pUchhdn, he bdbd tu kd man men 

pachhtdwe ? 
Sdh ^*abhl bdld ho, larhe, parhnepar dhydnlagdwe.** 
Miynpatd parhte — 

Ghd, Bdbd, hamko hana batdwe.'* 
Sdh.—** Betd. merd aisd ko,i nahin Kauria Deo ho 

mdf girdwe 
Jo ko,i mdre Kauria Doo ko, Garh Gdjan ki de,iin 

Kotwdli ! Hkd mansab bahut barhdwe,'* 

Itnd bdt sund Bdld bahut mah pachhtdwe 

Khol kitdb, dekhe Bdld, tab bahut gydn daurdwe, 

Oracle. — «* Sat samundar pdr hoi Nirmal use pakar 

ko,i lawe. 
Wahijd mdre Kauria Deo ko, wahl Kotwdli pdwe.'' 
Battis pdn kd bird lagd,e, majlis ke bich rakhdwe, 
" Ghd. — Hai ko,i jawdn pdn ko chdbe, garh Lanhe 

kojdwe?*' 

Bhale bhale jawdn baithe majlis men Idge nazar 
chhipdwe, 

Ndm sund garh Lanke kd, sab ke wukh par zardi 
chhdwe, 

Ghari pahar dd,e gayd bit — 

Ghd " Bha,i, ko.i nahi bird uthdwe ? " 
The majlis bhaine 'Ajab Sdldr, unjd,e bird uthdwe. 

Khdyd pdn ; du kiyd saldm : " mdmd, ham Lanke 

ko jdwe,*' 
Miydn Gdjan uthe bol : -'< Bhd,i, abhi 'A jab ho larke 
tum is kkiydl men mat dwe'' 
Ballade I. 
Then outspoke Sk\\\x Silar. Have I no (hench- 
man) that will overthrow the demon Kauria ? 

*Of 32 betel-leaves he prepared a packet, and 
placed it in the midst of his assembly (as a 
challenge). 
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SdhH.—^* Is there a warrior that will taste this 
leaf; and (pledge himself to) overthrow the 
demon Kauria ? " 

••Whoso shall overcome the demon Kauria, 
him will I make Bailiff in the city of Ghazni, and 
greatly will I increase his dignity.*' 

Warriors stout and true sat in that assembly ; 
but they 'gan avert their glances. 

Scarce heard they the name of the demon 
Kauria, than, one by one, they rose and de- 
parted. 

Of the day two watches passed ; yet none had 
taken up the betel-leaf. 

Then Sdhu Saldr mused in his heart and his 
mind was sore distressed. 

When, straight from spelling out his book, 
came Ghdzi Miyan from school. 

Ghazi. — •• I ask thee, father, why art thou vexed 
in spirit ? " 

Sahu, — ••Still art thou but a child, my boy! 
give thy thoucrhts to thy spelling :" 

Gh^zi Miyin stepped back with his eyes on 
his book : — 

GA4*f,— Prithee, father tell me." 

Sdhu,—** My son, no henchman have I that 
will overthrow Kauria, 

Whoso shall overthrow the demon Kauria, him 
will I make High Bailiff in the city of Ghazni, 
and greatly will I increase his dignity." 

Hearing these words, the master was sore 
vexed in spirits. 

He opened the Holy Writ and gazed upon it 
and pondered deeply. 

Oracle,—*^ Beyond the oceans seven dwelleth 
one Nirmal. If he be brought a captive, he it is 
that shall slay the demon Kauria ; he it is that 
shall be High Bailiff." 

Of 32 betel-leaves he prepared a packet and 
placed it in the midst of the assembly. 

Chdzi.—** Is there a warrior that will taste this 
leaf, and (pledge himself to) journey to Lank&'s 
Fort ? " 

Warriors stout and true sat in that assembly ; 
but they 'gan avert their glances. 

Scarce heard they the name of Lankd's Fort, 
than pallor 'gan o'erspread the face of each. 

Of the day two watches passed. 

Ghdjsi. — •' Heigho, will none take up the leaf ? " 

In that assembly was his sister's son, 'Ajab 
Saldr; he hied him and took up the leaf. 

The leaf he tasted and came forward with an 
obeisance, saying : — *« Uncle, I will journey to 
Lankd." 

Then Ghdz! Miydn arose and spake :— •• Go to 
*Ajab, thou art still but a child. Give up this 
idle thought."—/?. Gneven. 

(To be continued.) 



612. Jalandhar— The Kuka Sect of Sikhs.— 
The Ktikas or ••shouters" are a modern sect, 
founded about 40 years ago by one Bilak Sinh, 
an Arora of the Rawalpindi District ; but brought 
into prominence by Rdm Sinh, a carpenter of 
Bhaini, in Ludhiana, within the last 20 years. 
In their zeal for restoring the primitive purity 
of the Sikh religion, the Ktikas committed 
various excesses, and broke out at last in a 
demented sort of way in January, 1872, when they 
were summarily suppressed, and Rdm Sinh was 
transported. [See Ibbetson's Punjdh Ethnography, 
para. 266]. — W. E. Purser :Seitlement Report, p. 51. 

613. Jalandhar— Customs of the Snltani 
Sikhs.— (Continued from para. 607). The great 
religious observance of the Sultdnis is the pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in Dera^- 
Ghdzi-Khdn. This commences about the middle 
of February when spring is taking the place of 
winter. The company of pilgrims is called sang^ 
and their encampment chauki. Along the route 
the sanf^ is joined by detachments from the south 
of the Satlaj. It is known by the special name 
of Kali Kamlif because so many of the pilgrims 
have black blankets to protect them from the 
cold. On the road these people sleep on the 
ground, and do not wash their heads or clothes 
till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and the more 
devout remain unwashed till their return home. 
The pilgrims are personally conducted by the 
Bhardis, and call each other Pir Bhdi or Pir 
Bahin (brother in the saint or sister in the saint). 
The census report says it is probably from this 
latter circumstance the Bhardis derive their 
name (Pif Bhdi or saint brothers). People who 
cannot undertake the pilgrimage usually go to 
one of the encampments {chauki), or, if they can- 
not manage that, to any other village, for a night. 
If they cannot go anywhere, they sleep at home 
at least one night on the ground, as a substitute 
for the complete pilgrimage. A pilgrimage to 
Nig&ha is commonly made with the object of 
obtaining some desired blessing from the saint, 
or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a 
local self-government of their own on the road^ 
There are two divisions— Chak Chela and Kang 
Chela, named from villages which hold nightly 
assemblies (^twflw), in which they administer justice: 
there is much rivalry between the two bodies, 
but the latter hold the supremacy.— PV. E. Pttrser: 
Settlement Report, p. 52, 

614. Gurgaon— Influence of Mahants.— In 
the Rewiri Tahsll there are some pious mahoMts 
of repute. In many Ahir villages the people 
unyoke their cattle at the well when the evening 
sankh sounds in obedience to the traditional in* 
structions of one of the mahants.^^F. C. Ckammgi 
Settlement Report, p. 38. 

[Does this custom prevail elsewhere 7^ Ed.] 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

615. Hoshiarpur — Marriage Regulations. 
This custom of isogamy, or marriage between 
equals, which theRijputs tried by this agreement 
to introduce, is a custom now followed by many 
clans of Khattris, for instance, by the Bdrahi (or 
twelve family) and other clans. The tendency of 
the Khattri tribe seems to tend towards a kind of 
social crystallization into bodies composed of a 
certain number of septs (got). Thus there are the 
Chdfzdti, Dhaighari, Bdrahi, Bunjahi or {BawanjaU) 
and other divisions, expressive of the number of 
the component septs, Among some of these an 
isogamous rule of intermarriage within the body 
prevails, and there is a tendency to the extension 
of this rule. 

Two other well-known facts must be men- 
tioned : — 

First,^hraong all classes of natives the expense 
of marrying a daughter is, as a general rule, 
excessive with regard to the means of the father. 
The expensiveness of marriages is one of the 
commonest causes of the ruin of families in the 
district. It seriously affects all classes, and 
often leads to the loss of all landed property : for 
the paternal acres are heavily sold or mortgaged 
to pay the debt incurred to defray expenses of 
a daughter's marriage. 

Seemly. — Among Hindis, and also, to a certain 
extent, among Musdlmans, it is considered dis- 
graceful to have a daughter of full age unmarried. 
It is a point of honour that a father make early 
and suitable arrangements for his daughter's 
marriage. As a result, few native women remain 
unmarried. Even if lame, • deformed or blind, 
they somehow get husbands. It is otherwise 
with men. It is difficult, or well nigh impossible, 
for a man, who is blind or much deformed, to get 
a v^^ife. Among the 450,000 women of this dis- 
trict, the single ones of mature age may be 
reckoned almost by tens. — Coldstream: Settlement 
Report t p' 46, sq, 

(To be continued). 

616. Ludhiana— Birth Ceremonies.— When 
the midwife is called in, she ties a branch of the 
siras tree (acacia sirisa) and an iron ring over the 
door, to notify the birth, and also to keep away 
evil spirits. If a son is born the father goes at 
once and informs the priest (pdda), and inquires 
whether the time is auspicious or not. If it is 
not, the father must make offerings to the Brdh- 
mans. In cases of the worst combination of 
stars called gand mM, the child in former times 
was thrown out to perish, as it was believed 
that both parents would die if they kept it. The 
mother is kept closed in the house for thirteen 
days after the birth, when the priest is called, and 
gives a name to the child, on which occasion he 



receives Re. i, and the family priest (parohit) and 
others something. 6r4hmans, faqirs and the 
neighbours are also fed : and sweetmeats are 
distributed, considerable expense being incurred. 
This is in token that the impurity {sutak) is 
removed from the house. For a further period, 
up to forty days, the mother does not mix with the 
rest of the people — only with her relations. None 
of these ceremonies are observed by the Jdts in 
the case of a girl, except that the period of im- 
purity is observed. A Hindu child has no further 
ceremony in the way of baptism, &c., to go 
through. A Sikh generally irakes the initiation 
(pdhal) when he has arrived at years of discre- 
tion. The whole of these ceremonies are not 
strictly observed by the agricultural portion of 
the community. The name is given to a son, in 
the case of a Sikh, by opening the Granth Sdhit 
and taking the first letter of the page. Other 
Hind(i J&ts do not, as a rule, ask the Brdhman 
priest (fidda) for a name, but give one themselves, 
or ask the Bharai or priest of the Sultini sect. 
The period of forty days' seclusion is not kept 
unless for some special reason,— Settlement Report, 
P' 71. 

617. Montgomery — Women's Shawls.— 
Over their heads women wear a shawl. There 
are several kinds. The most common are the 
phulkdri, the cloth of which is dyed, and then 
designs are worked on it with silk of different 
colours, with the needle : chuni, much the same as 
phulkdri, but smaller, and worn by girls : saldri — 
this shawl has two colours woven in lengthways : 
chakla is the same as saldri^ with broader stripes : 
hhochhan or dopatta^ if coloured : the colours are 
printed and not woven in : sdlu and lassa are dyed 
a rusty red called "cold water" (thanda pdni), and 
differ chiefly in the kind of cloth of which they 
are made ; lastly, shdl (shawl) printed in gaudy 
colours, and mostly worn by women of the 
menial (hamin) class. Choh is a phUlkdri with 
flowers on the border only. It is dyed red. 
Bdgh is the same as pMlkdri, but the designs are 
closer together. It is not to be supposed that 
phulkdri, choh, bdgh and hhochhan are worn at one 
and the same time by the same person.— PK. E. 
Purser : Settlement Report, p. 60. 

6i8. Jalandhar — Rural Games. — Little 
children amuse themselves with making mud- 
pies, building houses of bits of pot-sherds, tor- 
turing unhappy puppies, and similar diversions 
common to the East and West. At a more 
advanced age, children play at various games* 
of which the most common are guli danda, or 
tipcat : gedif in which the object is to strike one 
stick with another thrown at it so as to drive it 
across a line drawn on the ground : kuhaddi, a sort 
of prisoners' base : Jind khundi, which is a game 
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played with a bat and ball, and may be cricket in 
its earliest stage : adicharappa or jumping : picho- 
patra or hop scotch. They also amuse themselves 
with peg tops (Idtu) and teetotums (latHni) and 
humming tops (bhambtri). When they grow up 
they have too much to do, and are too tired after 
work to care for much exercise, except in the 
rains when work is slack. Then the youth of 
the village engage in trials of strength as wrest- 
ling {kushti katna) : sonchipakki, in which one player 
walks backwards and strikes another, who 
follows him, on the breast with the open hand, 
while the other tries to catch his hand : pan/a 
ddna, in which the fingers are interlocked and one 
player tries to twist round the hand of the other : 
binipakarna, in which the object is to disengage 
the hand grasping the wrist. Besides, dumb-bells 
are wielded {mungli phema) , and exercises are per- 
formed with a block of wood having a handle cut 
in it (mugday uthdna). Chaupar, a game played with 
dice or cowries, and even cards, may be seen occa- 
sionally in a village. Wandering minstrels at times 
appear and sing the love songs of Sussi Punnu, 
Sohni Mahenwdl, Hir Ranjha and Buga. Snatches 
(boli) of these tales are sung by the villagers 
themselves. A wrestling match by professional 
athletes will draw a crowd even from neighbouring 
villages. Fairs are highly appreciated, though 
walking about in one's best clothes and eating 
sweetmeats, which seem the principal amuse- 
ments, may appear somewhat tame to outsiders, — 
W, E, Purser: Settlement Report, p, 64, sq, 

619. Ludhiana— Muhammadan Birth Cere- 
monies. — When a son is born the Q4zi or 
Mulla (priest) comes on the first to the third day 
and recites the creed ikalima) in the child's ear. 
But it is the call to prayer (bdng) and not 
the kalima which is usually recited. The child is 
named by the priest or some other respectable 
relative. , The mother is impure for nine days to 
the members of the household, and for forty days 
to the rest of the world. The termination of this 
period of forty days is celebrated by a feast 
(aqfqa). Circumcision (Jthatnah) is performed by 
the barber {Ndi) when the Mulla indicates the 
proper time, but no age is fixed. The boy is 
generally 4 or 5, but may be 10 or 15 ; and if 
he has grown up he is generally drugged 
with bhang to lessen the pain of the operation. 
The N^i is paid, and a small feast given to 
the relations, who contribute something by 
way of tambol. In the case of a girl the days 
of impurity are observed, but the name is 
given by any one. The Rdjputs generally spend 
more than the Giijars or Arains on the aqiqa and 
circumcision.— 6Vttfo«^/ Report, p. 71, $^. 

6ao. Jalandhar— Rustic Jewelry —(Continu- 
ed from para. j68). For the arms and bands, 



solid bracelets of an indented pattern (gokhru): 
a bracelet consisting of rows of beads strung on 
silk (pottchhidn) : hollow jointed bracelets (gujdiydn): 
bracelets in the shape of bands of various pat- 
terns (chUriydn) : armlets (tdddn) worn above the 
elbow: thumb-ring with mirror {drsi): rings 
plain (chhalla) or with stones (mundn). For the 
feet and ankles, hollow anklets (kariydn), one on 
each leg, containing small pieces of metal, so as 
to make a tinkling : curved anklets (bdnk) and 
pdegeb : toe-rings chhalla. The ornaments for the 
feet and ankles are always made of silver, and 
so are those for the arms in almost all cases. 
Children wear jewelry too. Boys wear ear-rings 
(bdle dar) : bracelets {churiydn, kara, kangan) : ank- 
lets {kariydn, pdonte) : and a silk thread intertwined 
in the hair and ending in a silk tassel set in silver, 
which hangs down the back. Girls wear head 
bosses (chaunk, phUl) : a small necklace (tandirt) : 
a nose-ring {nath) : earrings (dandiydn) : bracelets 
(gokhru), and churiydn of crude glass, and anklets 
(kariydn). The price of these ornaments of course 
varies very much. It is difficult to say what the 
value of the jewelry owned by an ordinary agri- 
culturist and his wife will be : but perhaps Rs. 50 
for the former and Rs. 125 for the latter will not 
be far wrong. G(ijar women sometimes wear a 
woollen cord on the right side and another on the 
left side of their petticoats, having several tassels 
of variously coloured wool, to which small cow- 
ries are attached. This is for ornament.— (V. £• 
Purser : Settlement Report, p. 63. 

621. Montgomery — Village Games. — On 
coming to a village the traveller will sometimes 
see in the outskirts a number of little children 
amusing themselves with a chachigal, which is a 
horizontal bar, moving round a vertical post, 
about 2 feet high. Here the infant villager prac- 
tises walking. More common is a piece of wood, 
a portion of the trunk of a tree, about 2 feet long 
and 18 inches in diameter, with a bit hollowed out 
on one side, so as to form a handle by which the 
block may be grasped. This is the budgar or 
dumb-bell with which the athletes of the hamlet 
amuse themselves in the evening,— PV. E. Purser: 
Settlement Report, p, 51. 

[Is any contrivance of this kind used to teach childreo to 
walk in the North- Western Provinces ? I do not remember to 
have ever noticed it in villages.— Ed.] 

622. HoshiarpuT— Relaxation of Sikh Ob- 
servances. — Many of the Sikhs of this district 
are loose in their observances and practices, as 
compared with those of other parts of the coun- 
try, and do not follow closely the traditions of 
Guru Govind Sinh : many are not, as Sikhs would 
express it, pdnch hakkeh ki Sikh, $. e., they do not 
follow the rule which makes it obligatory on a 
religious Sikh, a true disciple of Guru Govindi to 
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wear on his person the kes or long lock of uncut 
hair, the hard or knife, the kara or iron armlet, the 
back or short trousers and the kangka or comb. All, 
however, I think, wear the kes and kach : the 
looseness of their observance in respect of 
their religious rules is that they have discarded 
the iron articles, kard and kara. The Sikh Jdts of 
Mahipur do not practise the common Jdt custom 
of karewa or re-marriage of widows to one of the 
family. All, however, have not abandoned the 
practice : these latter are called ialle or lower. — 
Coldstream : Settlement Report, p. 35. 

623. Ludhiana— Jat Ceremonies of Betro- 
thal—Polyandry.— There are now amongst the 
Hindu Jats two forms of betrothal, where money 
is taken by the girl's people, and where it is 
not {^un). The latter is the only pure form. 
The girl's parents generally make inquiries before- 
hand, and fix on some family suitable — the only 
restriction being that the family does not belong 
to four gots with which the parents are already 
connected. The barber or Brihman of the 
family (Idgt) is sent to the house selected, and 
makes the proposal. If it is accepted, he returns 
in a few days with money and sugar, which he 
has received from the other family. The father 
of the boy calls the neighbours, and the Idgi is 
seated on a high place, with the others all round 
him by way of doing him honour. The family 
priest (parohit), or general priest (pdda), makes 
the boy say some prayers, and then the Idgi 
puts a mark on the brow of the boy (tilak) and 
puts the money and sugar into his lap. This 
completes the betrothal. It is said that before 
annexation, taking a consideration for girls was 
unknown, because the rulers would not permit it ; 
and it is still forbidden in the Ndbha State. 
But now the custom is almost universal, al- 
though the transaction is kept secret and is never 
admitted: and only a few of the better families 
abstain from it. Indeed, a Jdt considers the birth 
of a daughter a piece of luck, for the ordinary 
price has, in recent years, run up very high. No 
wonder that marriage is considered a luxury, 
and one wife enough for a whole family. I 
believe that polyandry is common in practice, 
and the manner in which the brother claims the 
I levirate {karewa) on the decease of the nominal 
I husband proves it. The girl is considered as 
purchased by the family, who can seldom afford 
to pay so large a sum as his price twice over. 
In tne case of betrothal for consideration the 
parents of the girl accompany the Idgi and a 
bargain is struck. Part of the price is paid, 
and the Idgi performs the usual ceremonies. Be- 
trothal among the common Jits take place now- 
a-days when the girl is ten, twelve or even older, 
for the longer she is kept, the higher price she 
will fetch. Boys are kept till eighteen or twenty, 



because their parents cannot collect enough 
money to pay for the girl. — T. G. Walker: Settlement 
Report, p. 72. 

624. Ludhiana — Marriage Ceremonies 
among the Jats. — Marriage generally follows 
soon after betrothal. If no money has been paid 
for the girl, she is married at nine years of age : 
otherwise when the money agreed on has been 
paid. The priest (pdda) of both parties are con- 
sulted and a date fixed. The bridegroom and a 
few relations go as a marriage party (bardt) to the 
bride's house, and the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed. The ceremonies attending marriage are 
as follows: —A place (bedi) is marked ofi with four 
upright stakes joined with cross pieces of wood 
at the top, and inside this the pair are seated 
with the Brdhman who celebrates the marriage : 
and a small fire is lit and kept up with butter 
(ghi). The Brahman marks ofif on a ground with 
flour a square (chauk), divided into compartments, 
each representing some deity, and worships this 
in the names of the bride and bridegroom. When 
the prayers have been said the marriage charm 
(mantra) is repeated, and the pair walk round the 
fire and square four times (a ceremony called 
(phera), the women present singing and the Brdh- 
man repeating his spells (mantra). This completes 
the ceremony, and the bride and bridegroom re- 
turn to the home of the latter. The bride spends 
a few days there, and then goes back to the 
parents, with whom she resides till she is finally 
made over to her husband two or three years 
after (mukldwa). There is almost no expense 
over an ordinary wedding, but when the parents 
are very- well -to-do, there is a large marriage 
party, and all the people are entertained at the 
bride's house, a good deal of money being 
spent on dancing-girls, fire-works, &c. It is also 
the custom with good families to give with the 
daughter a dower (dakeg or dde) of cash, jewelry, 
&c., and as it is coming to be considered a sign 
of social rank to be able to do so, instead of 
taking money for her, it is likely the custom will 
spresLd.—Settlement Report, p. 72, sq. 

625. Gurgaon— Village Games.—Bhaddu^SL 

sort of prisoners' base. 

Pdg phdya or patak dhara—K game at ball- 
catching. 

Nuna shikdri or nUnkydn-i, e>, salt hunting or 
salt pans : in this the boys play at being salt 
thieves and customs patrols. 

Kanch Am#I— guessing the whereabouts of a 
hidden kauri vi'MYi forfeits.— i^. C, Channing : Settle- 
ment Report, p. 60, 

6a6. Jalandhar — Muhammadan Marriage 
Customs.— Marriage follows betrothal at various 
ages among the different tribes. Arains marry 
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their children while still quite young: Jdts rather 
later than Arains: Rijputs when nearly grown up, 
and Pathdns not till they are quite grown up. The 
girl's parents fix the day, and announce it to the 
boy*s parents, generally by the barber. Before 
the wedding the bride and bridegroom are 
anointed with perfumed oil for at least three days. 
When the appointed time has come, the girl's 
hands and feet are stained with henna, and she 
is decked out in her best clothes and jewels, to 
await the arrival of the bridegroom, who is alSo 
attired in his best and wears the marriage fringe. 
The ceremony takes place at night and is per- 
formed by the Qazi, who repeats the Muhammadan 
creed, as do those present who know it. Then 
the bridegroom is asked if he will take the bride 
with such a dowry On his answer in the affirma- 
tive the bride is asked if she consents, and if she 
does, the ceremony of marriage (nikdh) is com- 
plete. When the parties are too young to know 
what they are doing, they are represented by 
agents (vakil). After the ceremony the boy's father 
^ gives the customary fees to the girl's family meni- 
als, and her parents and grand-parents give him 
whatever dowry they can afford, rarely worth 
more than Rs. 10 or 12. The girl goes home with 
her husband and stays with him three days. She 
then returns to her parents, and remains with 
them till grown up, when she at once is sent to 
her husband. There is no difference between a 
first and second marriage. — W. E. Purser : Settle- 
ment Report, p, 67, sq. 



627. Hoshiarpur — Marriage Regulations, 

— The very complicated marriage relations which 
obtain among many of the castes and religions 
in this country, and specially among the upper 
classes of Hindus, is a condition of things almost 
unique among mankind, and affords an interest- 
ing, if rather intricate, field of enquiry to the 
ethnologist. Among Khattris, Rajputs, Br^h- 
mars, and to a less extent among other classes, 
the general conditions are fixed by three sets of 
social laws or rules, which, like other social laws 
among the Hind(is, possess somewhat of a re- 
ligious saDction : — 

Firstly, there are certain septs (got) within 
which, owing to relationship with them by birth, 
marriage is forbidden. These are for the most 
part strictly defined for all Hindis of the upper 
classes. This may be called the law of exo- 
gamy. 

Secondly, there are among many classes of the 
people, especially the Hindus, and among them 
especially the Brihmans, Khattris and Rdjputs, 
rules defining the septs (got), of which daughters 
may be given in marriage. Sneaking loosely, a 
Hiodii of high caste can take a bride from almost 



any sept (got) within his own caste, provided she 
be not of a sept within prohibited degrees, and 
thus excluded by the laws of exogamy above 
alluded to. But the high caste Hindfi cannot, 
in many tribes of Rdjputs at least, (and the same 
has been till lately true of the Khattris,) give his 
daughter in marriage, without degrading himself 
and her, except to'members of certain septs (i^) 
which are considered superior to his own. This 
may be for convenience, and for want of a better 
term called the law of hypergamy. This custom, 
or social law of hypergamy, is very strictly ob- 
served among Rijputs, and also among certain 
of the higher classes of Khattris. those, namely, 
known as Chdrzdti and Dhaighari, These are 
usually considered to be four classes or grades 
among the Hind(j Rajputs of the hills in this part 
of the Panjab, These classes embrace at least 
109 septs (got), — Coldstream : Settlement Report, p. 45. 

(To be continued.) 



628. Jalandhar — Rustic Jewelry.— Orna- 
ments are worn both by men and women. 
Muhammadan men we2LT no jevrehy (gahna,tagdda)t 
except bracelets, and those rarely. Hind(j men 
wear a necklace (mdla) of gold beads, or gold and 
coral beads, or necklaces of other patterns known 
as indm and chaunki. The latter is made of silver, 
the former of gold or silver. They also wear 
earrings (hdla) of gold, and silver bracelets 
(kangan), and occasionally rings (mundri). Women 
have a great variety of ornaments, of which the 
following are the most common :— For the head 
a silver boss (chaunk) worn in the middle of the 
head : two smaller bosses (phai) worn one on 
each side of the head. For the forehead— a gold 
fringe sloping from the middle of ttie forehead to 
the ears (bindi) with a pendant (tikka) in the 
middle. For the ears— earrings (dandiydn): 
dhedu, another form of earring with a pendant 
(jhumka). These two forms of earrings are 
attached to the lobe of the ear. Another form 
that goes through the ear beyond the lobe is 
called bdla. A IJthese are usually made of silver, 
rarely of gold. For the nose— a nosering passing 
through the outer side of the nostrils (na^A • : boha^, 
a ring passmg through the cartilage separating 
the nostrils : these ornaments are always made 
of gold. When not worn, the holes through which 
they pass are kept open by a small gold pin 
called till. For the neck — solid necklaces, tandira 
or hus : necklaces of rows of t>eads of various 
shapes strung on silk (hdr chandarsaini, ddlmdla) : 
a necklace made of rupees strung on silk (humel): 
a necklace worn only by old women {kandi) : 
chaukiydn, a necklace of square pieces of silver 
attached to a silk cord.— H^. E Purser, SitiUmnU 
Report, p. 62,5^' 

(To be continued.) 
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FOLKLORE. 

629. The Black Partridge. — The planet 
Saturn, according to Hindti Astrology, is supposed 
to exercise a very malignant influence on human 
beings in certain conjunctions. The length of 
time for which such influence lasts is supposed 
to vary with the different conjunctions, the very 
longest period being seven-and-a-half years. R^ja 
Nala, at one period of his life, it is stated, came 
under the adverse influence of Saturn. His good 
luck at gambling deserted him with the result 
that he lost all he possessed,— his treasure, his 
kingdom, and eventually his wife. Reduced to 
starvation, he one day managed to snare a few 
partridges and set about roasting them. The 
maligoant influence of Saturn asserted itself, the 
dead partridges came to life and flew away. 
The black colour is said to be the result of the 
charring that the partridges got in the roasting. 
The cry of the black partridge is imagined to be 
" SubMn, feri qudrat ;" equivalent to " great is Thy 
power," being a reference to God's power in 
bringing the dead birds back to hte.—Jwala 
Prasada. 

630. Lalitpur— A Tank which cured Dropsy. 
*-R^ja Sumer Singh had the disease called 
jalandhar or dropsy in his stomach, and as the 
case baffled the doctors, he started on a pilgrim- 
age to Ajudhya. On the way he and his Rini 
stopped at a port on the present site of Lalitpur. 
Here the R^ni dreamt that if the R^ja would eat 
some of the confervce (kii) on the pool he would 
foe cured. He ate some accordingly, and was 
cured. Again, the Rdni had a dream that there 
was treasure buried under a tree on the embank- 
ment of the tank. A hole was dug under the 
tree and the treasure taken up. The R^ja then 
called the tank Sumer Sdgar or Tdl, and founded 
a town which was named Lalitipura after his 
Rdni. — Cunningham: Archaological Reports, Vol, 
XXI.p.iJS. 

I 631. The Tricks of Shekh Chilli.— Next day, 

Shekh Chilli said ** amma I amma (mother I mother) 

I am going to get a red wife (Idl bahu), so 

make me some cake." When they were ready 

I he set oil, and on the road he saw a thorny 

I tree, so he stuck half the cake on it, and 

sat a short distance off with the rest before 

him. An old woman and her daughter came 

I by and said she was very hungry. He said 

! "amma/ I got these from that tree, yonder. 

Leave your daughter with me, and you go and 

get some too. What is the use of tiring her ? " 

So she left the child with the Shekh, and when 

she was out of sight, he persuaded the girl to go 

home with him. So he brought his wife home 

and said ''mother! did I not tell you I would 



bring home a wife." So this was how Shekh 
Chilli was married.— CZ/ia Briscoe : Bulandshahr. 

632. Diamonds at Panna — Legend of.— 
Once upon a time a holy man came and settled at 
Panna, who had a diamond as big as a cart-wheel. 
The Rdja hearing of this, attempted to seize it by 
force, but the saint buried the wheel in the 
ground to keep it out of the Rdja's way. The 
Rdja visited the saint, who told him that the 
diamond-wheel could not leave his dominions, but 
that no one would ever be able to find it. The 
Muhammadans say that all the diamonds found 
since are fragments of the wheel. — Archaological 
Report, Vol. VII, p. 50. 

633. The Princess who got the gift of 
Patience— A Folktale told by an old Muham- 
madan Cook woman, and recorded by E. 
David, Native Christian, Mirzapur.— There 
was once a king who had seven daughters. One 
day he called and asked : — " In whom have you 
confidence ? " Six answered *'in you," but the 
seventh said " in myself." The king was dis- 
pleased with her and directed that she should be 
taken to a jungle and left there. This was done. 
She went wandering about and came on a house, 
but the door was locked. She rapped, but no one 
answered. Looking down she saw a key hanging 
on a nail in the corner : with this she opened the 
door and went in. She found the house full of 
furniture and food ; so she stayed there. Some 
time after the king was going on a journey and 
asked his daughters what they wished him to 
bring them : one said a dhoti, another a doll, and 
so on. Then he remembered the little princess, 
and sent a servant to the jungle to see if -she were 
alive, and if so, to ask her what she wished her 
father to bring for her. The servant came to the 
house and found her bathing. He gave her the 
king's message. She called out ** I am bathing. 
Have patience {sabar)." He thought she wanted 
this, so he came and told the king that she 
wanted patience. As the king was returning from 
his travels he brought the presents for all the 
princesses, but forgot the little princess. When 
he went on board the ship it somehow or other 
would not move. The captain said to the passen- 
gers : — ** Think, if you have not forgotten some- 
thing." All of them began to think, and the king 
suddenly remembered that he had forgotten the 
present for the little princess. He went on shore 
and asked a shopkeeper " do you sell patience ? " 
Every one laughed at him. Then he met an old 
woman, and asked her if she knew where '' Pati- 
ence " was to be bought. She said '* I have 
some. But tell me who you are and who wants 
it." The king told his story to the old woman ; 
she went into her house and brought out some- 
thing wrapped in a dirty rag which the king took 
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and went on board. When he embarked the 
ship started of its own accord. When the king 
reached home, he gave all the things to the prin- 
cesses and sent her present to the little princess. 
When she saw the dirty rag, she said " the 
servant did not give me time to tell him what I 
wanted. Pitch this dirty rag away." They did 
so. Years after by chance her eye fell on the 
rag, and she thought ** it is queer that this rag, 
which I threw away an age ago, has not decayed." 
She took it up and began to open it, and found 
in it a lovely fan. She was delighted, and, as it 
was hot, began to fan herself with it. Then she 
laid it upside down, and lo ! a prince stood beside 
her, and said : — " Why did you call me ? " She 
said : — " I don't know who you are, and I never 
called you." He replied : — "When you put the fan 
upside down I had to come to you ; I am the 
Ifling of a distant land." So they began to chat, 
and after a while, as they looked at each other, 
they fell violently in love ; and soon after agreed 
to be married. They lived together many days, 
and whenever the prince wanted to go home the 
princess used to lay the fan straight, and when- 
ever she wanted him she used to turn it upside 
down. 

Long after the princesses said to the king :^ 
" If you allow us, we will go and visit our little 
sister." He gave them leave, and just as they came 
to the houseof the little princess the prince hap- 
pened to come up. When they saw him her sisters 
were filled with envy. The prince used to stay 
all night with the princess and go home every 
day. Next day the princesses said to the little 
princess: — ''Let us make the prince's bed to-day." 
She said :— *• Do so." They took off all their glass 
bangles (chiin\ and grinding them up, sprinkled it 
on his mattress and spread a fine sheet over it. 
When the prince got into bed the broken glass 
ran into his flesh. He called out : — " I am in 
horrible pain. Quick put the fan straight and 
let me go home." The princess wondered, but 
she put the fan straight and oft he went. Next 
day the princesses went away, and in the evening 
the little princess put the fan upside down, but 
the prince never came. She went on turning the 
fan up and down, but to no purpose. She was 
in great grief, and suspected that her sisters had 
been up to some trick. Next day she put on 
man's clothes, shut up her house, and went oft to 
the prince's palace. On the road night came on 
and she slept under a tree. On the tree sat a 
parrot and a maina. At midnight the parrot said 
to the maina: — "Tell me something which may 
make the night pass." The maina said : — " Well ; 
there is a princess whose father turned her out 
into the jungle. There she fell in with a prince. 
When her sisters saw how happy she was, they 
put broken glass into the prince's bed. He was 
in such pain, he had to go home, and now though 
many physicians have treated him, he does not 



recover." The parrot asked :— " Well, and what 
is the way to cure him ? " The maina replied :— " If 
any one were to take some of our dung, boil it well 
in oil and rub it on him, all the pieces of glass would 
come out." The princess heard all this and col- 
lected some dung and started oft. When she came 
to the palace she shouted : — " Physician ho 1 " (baid^ 
baid). The sentry announced her arrival. The 
king called her in and said:—'* My son is very ilL 
If you can cure him I will give you a great 
reward." She said :— " Light a fire and give me 
some oil, and I will put him right at once." She 
followed the maina's advice, and the prince re- 
covered at once. But she took as her reward 
only the clothes the prince was wearing. These 
she took home, turned the fan upside down, and 
the prince appeared. The whole matter was 
cleared up, and they lived happily. Thus " Pa- 
tience " stood the princess in good stead. 

634. Jalandhar— Rural Superstitions. — On 
the ist, 5th, 7th, gth, loth, 21st and 24th day of 
each month, the ground is supposed to be sleep- 
ing, according to the following couplet, of which 
there are more versions than one— 

Sankfdnt mitti din pdnchwen, nauwen^ sdtwen U^ 
Das, ikiy ckaubtswen khat din ptithivi suwt. 

That is, on the six {khdt) days detailed 
above the earth sleeps. On these days plough- 
ing and sowing should not begin, though once 
begun, they may go on. Working a well or 
ploughing during eclipses is most unlucky. The 
cane-mill should be set up and started on a 
Sunday, but in case of absolute necessity, Thurs- 
day may be permitted. Tuesday is the day on 
which reaping should begin, and Wednesday 
that on which to commence sowing. Care must 
be taken never to commence work with a 
cart or well-bucket on Tuesday or Thurs- 
day. Before sowing, cane sugar and concrete 
sugar (gut) are often distributed in the field, and 
after the spring sowings are completed, the agri- 
culturist prepares sweetmeats for home con- 
sumption and distribution. When the spring 
crop has been threshed out, if it cannot be im- 
mediately removed, the Chamir goes round the . 
heap with a winnowing bucket, and makes an 
indented figure (chdng) in the grain close to the 
ground. The object of this is to protect the 
produce from goblins {bhUt) and ghosts (paret), who 
would otherwise steal part of it, or at least dimi- 
nish its usefulness. The grain must be weighed 
before sunrise, or at noon, or after sunset, as at 
other times these malevolent agents are wander- * 
ing about the world. When weighing is going 
on, the weigher must face the north, and no wo- 
man, stranger or person with uncovered head, 
may approach. Water should be at hand : and 
a cake of cow-dung, prepared at the Dfw&li festi- 
val, should be kept burning. Muhammadans are 
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not particular when it has been prepared, and 
those among them who are enlightened, smile at 
these superstitious customs, and think a piece of 
cloth with Bismillah—** Glory to God " — written on 
it sufficient protection. If the grain cannot be 
at once removed, it is fumigated with bdellium 
igUgal), or felt, and a piece of iron, or an iron 
tool, as a sickle or trowel, is placed in the heap. 
Sc-^metimes a menial (sept) taking a blanket, sickle 
and pitchfork with him, draws a line round the 
heap, and whence the circle meets, places his 
head on the ground. — W. E. Purser: Settlement 
Report, p. 55. 

635. The Dahani Firang Stone. — It is 
believed by Muhammadans that the possession of 
a stone called dahani firang is a cure for pains in 
kidneys. The stone is of three kinds — golden, 
silver and copper, and is sold very dear, specially 
the golden one. — Asig-uddin Ahmed. 

[What is the dahani firang stone ?~Eo.] 

636. Mirzapur— A Swinging Elephant— I 
went the other day to see tiie Rdni of Barhar, 
and noticed near her gate an elephant swinging 
its body continually about. I remarked on the 
curious way the animal was moving its body, and 
was told that it was specially selected for this 
peculiarity, as it is very lucky to have an elephant 
that swings its body about tied up at one's gate. 
— W» Cfooke. 

637. Battle-field Ghosts. — With reference 
to the procession of the ghosts of the slain which 
is said to traverse the field of battle nightly, the 
people of Khdnwa are not singular in their belief 
as the same superstitious fears prevail at Pdnfpat 
and also at Chillianwila. I heard of the ghosts 
of the latter battle as early as 1864, only fifteen 
years after the battle, and the ghosts of Pdnipat 
are mentioned by Abdul Qadir during the reign 
of Akbar, about 40 years after that battle. 
I cannot find the passage now, but I remember 
that he records, being obliged to cross the plain 
at night, he felt awestruck, and hurried over the 
battle field as quickly as possible. Shouts of 
rage and shrieks of agony are said still to be 
heard mingled with the groans of the wounded 
and dying. The same story is told at Chillian- 
wala^ where the field of battle is known as the 
jataigarh or place of slaughter. Moans of pain 
ciod wild lamentations are said to be heard at 
night by persons passing near the graveyards 
ovhich lie between the 30th and 31st milestones 
from GujSLTkt.^Cunningham : Archaological Reports, 
Vol. XX, p. 96. 

[This is of course a common idea : for the case of Marathon, 
€e Crete's History of Greece, Vol IV, p. 285 ;and for Neville's 
>oss, Henderson's Folklore of the Northern Countries, p» 
to8.— Ed.] 



638. Garhwal— Shaving.— Hindus of Garh- 
wal do not shave on tiie day of their birth in the 
week. Some men go so far that they do not 
shave for the whole month in which they were 
born. — AziZ'Ud'din Ahmed. 

639. Farrukhabad— A Fort supplied with 
Oil. — In Jiragaur are the remains of a fort said to 
have been built by Raja Blioj. There is a tradi- 
tion that it was supplied with oil from another 
ruined fort some miles away, and traces are found 
of what is supposed to be a masonry conduit. — 
A. W. Trethewy. 

640. Gaya— The Legend of Kunwar Bijai 
Mall. — Parbati and Aphsaur are indissolubly 
connected with the legend of Kunwar Bijai Mall, 
which fi)rms the theme of a long poem sung by 
men of the Teli caste all over South Bihdr. The 
song has been printed in full and translated in the 
journal of the Asiatic Society, and the following 
is a condensed abstract of the version of the 
story given in the eighth volume of the Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India : — 

Kunwar Bijai Mall used to live in Jhun* 
jhunwa Garh, a place which I have not been able 
to identify. He came to Parbati to be married 
to B4wan Subdh's daughter, and was accom- 
panied by his father and his elder brothers, 
being himself a child. Biwan Subah treacher* 
ously seized his father and brothers, and put 
them into prison. Kunwar Bijai Mall's horse, 
however, fled with his rider and carried him 
safe back to Jhunjhunwa Garh. Here he grew 
up in ignorance of the fate of his father and 
brothers, and there being no male relations to 
avenge his wrongs, his female relations, of 
whom his sister-in-law was chief* kept him in 
this condition, lest he should rashly venture to 
fight and lose his life. This sister-in-law, 
named Sonmati Rinf, took great care of him, had 
him taught all arts, and intended, when he 
should grow up, to live with him as his wife. 
When Bijai Mall did grow up, he wanted bows 
and arrows and a tipcat and stick {guli danda) 
to play with. Sonmat! Rdnf gave him the ordin- 
ary wooden ones, but he broke them, and wanted 
stronger ones : finally, he had made for his 
special use an iron danda of 84 maunds weight, 
and an iron guli of 80 maunds. These he took 
and went to play with his companions, but on 
their refusing on the ground that they could not 
use his stick, it was agreed that each should use 
his own. When Bijai MalFs turn came to hit 
his iron tipcat he struck it with such force that it 
flew to Garh Pdrbati, and smashed a part of Biwan 
Subdh's palace. His companions searched for 
the tipcat for seven days, but not finding it, 
they came disgusted to Kunwar Bijai Mall, and 
asked him why, when he was so strong, he did 
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Dot go and release his father and brothers from 
confinement. Accordingly, he went to his sis- 
ter-in-law, and demanded to be told the circum- 
stances of their confinement. She long tried to 
evade his questions, but finding him persist, 
she went and adorned herself superbly, and, 
radiant with gems and beauty, came out. He asked 
her why she had adorned herself. She said : — 
*• Your brothers and father went West to fight, 
and I expect them back to-night." This he 
would not believe, but drawing his sword, threat- 
ened to kill her : then she told him the whole 
truth. The groom of the horse, Jhengna 
Khawis, was called and confirmed her story, and 
Bijai Mall ordered the horse and arms to be 
brought and prepared to go. Sonmati Rdni 
begged him to eat before going. He sat down and 
finished his supper. She then besought him to 
lie down and rest for a while : he did so and 
fell asleep. She then went and laid herself 
beside him. On waking and seeing her he said : — 
" I consider you as my mother ; be not uneasy. I 
will go and rescue your husband and my father 
in four days." She then left him and he went 
to P4rbati— G. A, Grierson : Geography of the Gay a 
District, p. i6, sq. 

(To be continued.) 



641. Mirzapur — Threshing-floor super- 
stition. — In the southern hilly country, I find 
that one way of protecting rice on the threshing- 
floor from the attacks of ghosts and demons is to 
form it into a circular sort of platform, carefully 
patted down all round with a stick, while in the 
middle a sort of cone is constructed. It thus 
assumes the forms of the platforms (chabutra) 
which are found in every village devoted to the 
worship of local deities like Gansdm and Rdja 
Ldkhan.— H^. Ctooke. 



642. How the Washerman's Ass became 
a Qazi— A Folktale told by Shekh Abdulla 
of Mirzapur. — There was a certain school- 
master who had a very stupid pupil. One day, 
when he did not know his lesson, the master called 
him '• Ass." A fool of a washerman who was 
passing by, on hearing this, said : — "Mr. teacher, 
was this boy once a donkey ? " •* Yes," said the 
master, *'he was a donkey, and my teaching has 
made a man of him." The washerman said : — 
" I have nothing in the world but an ass, and if 
you can turn him into a man, I shall be delighted 
to bring him to you." "All right," said the teacher. 
•» Go and bring him." So the washerman came 
up, thrashing his ass to make him come quickly ; 
and asked the teacher : — " How long will it take to 
turn my ass into a man ? " "A year's time, " 
replied the teacher. A year after he returned 
and asked the master where his ass was. The 



master replied : — *• Your ass has become the Qazi 
of So-and-Sc City," and draws a salary of Rs. i,ooa 
a month, and holds a Court." By chance, when 
the washerman first went to the teacher, the Qizi 
was in the school and knew all about the master. 
The washerman asked the way to the Qdzi*s 
Court and went on. The Qkzx did not know him 
and paid no attention to him. The washerman 
came back and said to the master :— '* In truth he 
has become a great man, and when I went into his 
Court he did not even look at me." The master 
replied : — *• Of course, he won't notice you if you 
approach him in this way as he is a great oflScer 
on a high salary. But take a rope and hobble 
and go into his Court and shake them and say :- 
'* Have you forgotten the rope and hobble with 
which you used to be tied ? " He did as he was 
told, and then the Qdzi remembered the circum- 
stance, and he thought : — •* If I don't get rid 
somehow of this fellow I shall become a laughing- 
stock." So the Qkz\ gave the washerman a 
thousand rupees and dismissed him. The washer- 
man showed the master the money, and he took 
half of it as the feed of the ass. The washerman 
went home blessing his good luck, and in this way 
every year he used to receive a present from the 
Q&zi and lived a happy man for the rest of his 
days. 

643. Another Version of the Fairy Gift 
Legend. — At Pathdri, in Bhopal, there lived 
a Muni or a Pfr in a cave unknown to any 
one. His goat used to graze with the herdsman's 
flock. The shepherd one day followed the goat 
into the cave and found an old man seated 
intent in meditation. He made a noise to attract 
the saint's attention, who asked the object of 
his visit. The herdsman asked for wages, where- 
upon the saint gave him a handful of barley. 
He took it home, and in disgust threw it on the 
fire, where the wife soon afterwards found it 
turned into gold. The herdsman went back to 
thank the old man, but found the cave deserted, 
and its Occupant was never heard of again. The 
shepherd devoted his wealth to building a tem- 
ple. — Archceological Reports, Vol, VII, p. 71. 



644. Irich— Legend of. — A form of the legend 
attributing the formation of the Vindhyun and 
Kaimtir ranges to the wars of the Rim&yana is 
found at Irich in Jhinsi. The monkey allies of 
R^ma were bringing loads of stones to form the 
bridge across the channel to Lanka. Rdroa 
sounded his conch to announce that no more 
materials were required, whereupon a monkey, 
who had happened to be then passing over Irich, 
dropped his load which now forms the mass of 
rocks at the bend of the xiwet.^Archaological 
Reports, Vol. VII, p. 35. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

645. The Game of Danda gulli.— This in 
some respects resembles cricket with this difier- 
ence that only one of the inside plays and no 
niDS are recorded. It is purely intended to tire 
out the other party for which the phrase \s paddU 
kain. The danda and guUi are made of thin 
branches o! the hahul or acacia : the former, 
pointed at one end, is about 15 inches long; and 
the latter, pointed at both ends, is two inches or so 
in length. The ^ame is particularly one for the 
cold weather. Two sides are selected, and a 
bole called guchcha is dug with the pointed end 
of the danda. The right to play first is decided 
by tossing up a pice or a piece of tile. The out- 
players stand in single pile, one behind the other, 
a short distance from the hole. Each of the 
in-player pushes forward the guilt out of the hole 
in turn with the danda and the out-players try to 
catch it. The in-player must strike the gulli 
straight at the out-players, and if they catch it, 
the in-player is dead. If it is not caught, one 
of the out-players, standing when it has fallen, 
throws the gulli at the datida, and if he hits it his 
opponent is dead. A catch is called pilhi. Then 
one of the in-party, who is still alive, hits the 
guUi up in the air and then swipes at it with all 
bis force : when it falls the outside throw it again 
at the danda and wait for a catch. If a player, 
already •* dead,*' makes a catch, he comes to life 
again : and so the game goes on. — Anmol Sink. 

[This seems to be pretty much like tipcat played by English 
boys.— Ed.] 

646. Hoshiarpur— ^Proverbs about Castes.— 

Ddsi sut Bdhman bura, 
. Nagi bura Kamin, 
Musalmdn sabho bUra, 
Khattfi biira Sarin. 
A Brdhman born of a concubine is bad, and 
a servant who says *' No." The worst of all is a 
Musalmdn and a Khattri of the Sarin clan. 
Kaon, kaldl kulU de, 
Basd na khaiyi siiU da. 
A crow, a Kaldl and a dog—do not trust 
them even when asleep. 

Kaon, kabHtar, Kanjar^ 
KuttH U Kambohy 
Sabhi chijan bhanhi^ 
Baniya QdnHngo. 
A crow, a pigeon, a prostitute, a dog and a 
^amboh— after breaking up and joining all these 
B made a Qdniingo. 

KfiMb vich kachhUi 
Find vich Slid, 
A tortoise in a well and a S(id in a village— 
K)th cause ruin. 

Kdrigardn kuma^gardn our basdri hat : 
Ji main kiU m labdn"4aH DAtndn d* albati. 



(Lies will be heard) among artizans and bow- 
merchants, and in the shops of cloth-merchants. 
If I do not find them, then I certainly shall among 
the Mirdsis. — Settlement Report, p^ 208, sq. 

647. Validity of a marriage between two 
illegitimate Hindus.— The High Court, North- 
western Provinces, in the case of Sukkho w. 
Ramcharan, W. N., 12th March, 1892, have 
decided that there is no prohibition in the religi- 
ous law of the Hindus against the marriage of 
illegitimate ofispring among themselves. 

648. Physical differences between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics —I believe I am the first to 
point out a clear physical difference between 
Asiatics and Europeans, evidenced in their 
actions and motions generally : the distinction is 
so marked and invariable that I cannot help think- 
ing that if more thought was brought to bear on 
the subject, it would result in greater good-feel- 
ing and tolerance of each other between the 
Natives and Europeans in India than exists at 
present, by inducing each to accommodate the 
other in small matters of social custom; the 
comfort of one being, as I shall point out farther 
on, dire discomfort to the other, owing to i\atural 
causes over which neither have any control. 

I would commence by drawing attention to the 
human muscular system and to the phenomenon 
of each member being provided with opposite 
muscles which counterbalance each other, the 
one set for the flexion and the other for the 
extension of the member. The power of stretch- 
ing out the arm, for example, is due to the exten- 
sor muscles and tendons, and that of drawing 
it back and placing it on the breast to the flexors. 
This is a principle that appears to extend to 
every portion of the animal frame gifted with 
motion under the control of the will, and perhaps 
to organs that have involuntary motion as well. 

I would then show that in using force, even 
to the most trifling matter, the European appears 
to depend chiefly on his extensoral development 
and the Asiatic on his flexoral. This is exempli- 
fied by their tools and weapons, and their way of 
using them, and in fact by all their actions. 
Whether in result one system has an advantage 
over the other, is a question which I do not feel 
competent to decide. As a matter of fact, the 
resulting force appears to be the same in most 
of the examples that can be given. Two persons 
might draw a bow up to the same point of 
flexion, and yet have each of them exercised 
opposite muscles of the arm in performing the 
act. If one has to hold the bow out at arms' 
length and draw the string to his ear with the 
right arm, as an Asiatic does, he will have per* 
formed the act by means of the flexors of his 
right arm. If, on the other hand, he was to hold 
the string fixed near his ear and extend the bow 
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with his left arm, as I have often observed a 
European do partially, the force would fall on 
the extensors of the left arm. The English 
school- boy invariably uses his catapult on this 
principle. I think it will be found that though 
the flexors are invariably bulkier and capable of 
greater force, they are not so tough as the exten- 
sors which often work over levers and pulleys so 
to speak, and that they cannot be worked so 
quickly. It is possible that a back-handed slap 
can be delivered with greater quickness than an 
ordinary slap inwards. — W, Cockburn, 
(To be continued.) 

649. Gurgaon — Brahmans — Tribal Sub- 
Divisions.— Of the Brdhman tribe, the principal 
sub-divisions are called y^^, a word which seems 
also to be used to embrace the whole tribe. Each 
Idt is sub-divided into Gotras^ and each Gotta again 
into Ah, The ^4/ is generally a sub-division of 
the Got, which derives its origin from particular 
place {nikds)y the name of which gives the distin- 
guishing name of the Al, and is prefixed to the 
name of the Got, Thus the ^4/ of the Gaur sub- 
tribe {Jdt) called Indauriya Bharadwdj is of the 
Bhiradw^j Got, and derives its origin from Indaur. 
In many matters more regard is paid to the Al 
than to the Got, and more than one of the Brih- 
mans present did not know what Got he belonged 
to. Indeed, the vagueness of their knowledge 
altogether about their Gots and Ah is astonishing, 
especially as one expects Brdhmans to be more 
particular about such things.—/. WUson : Gurgaon 
Settlement Report, p. 32. 

650. Aborigines— Fire-making — In para. 327, 
Vol. I., I described the Brahmanical arani with 
which the sacred fire is produced. It may be 
interesting to remark that the Korwas, a most 
primitive tribe on the borders of Mirzapur and 
Chota N^gpur, make fire readily by friction. Two 
thin pieces of young dry bambpo, about half an 
inch in diameter and a-foot-and-a-half long, are 
selected. In one a small cavity is made with the 
pointed corner of an axe, and one man sits down 
holding it firmly with his feet ; under it is placed 
a bit of dry rag. Two other men sit opposite 
him, and alternately revolve the stick between 
their two open hands. As each man*s hand slips 
down to the bottom, another man takes his place, 
and rapid motion is thus maintaind for about 
five minutes when copious smoke is produced, 
and soon sparks appear in the dry dust, which 
after a little while spread to the rag. This is the 
way Korwas always make fire when they want 
to cook or smoke in the jungle. A few have a 
fiint and steel. The steel is made by the native 
iron-founder of the Agariya tribe, and the flint is 
a piece of common quartz. The process is easy 
and effectual, and no Korwa ever dreams of tak- 
ing fire with him into the jungle.— W. Crooke. 



651. Butchers.— Has any one noticed that 
goat- butchers {hakr kusdb), though Muhammadans, 
will not kill cows ? And in some places even eat 
beef or drink from the same cup with beef-but- 
chers. Hindiis unhesitatingly purchase meat from 
them owing to this peculiarity. Beef- butchers, 
on the other hand, will not slaughter goats, and 
would be out-casted if they attempted it : this 
points to some trade covenant. — W. Cockburn. 

652. Ludhiana— The Udasis. —The Udisis 
are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by Srfchand, 
the eldest son of Guru Nanak. They are mostly 

idts by origin, the disciple (chela) or successor 
eing usually chosen from this tribe: and are 
to be found in possession of the Dkarmsdlas in 
Hindii villages, where they distribute food to 
such as come for it, and read the Granth, both 
of Bdba Ndnak and Guru Govind, although they 
do not attach much importance to the latter. 
The head of the college is called mahant and the 
disciples, chelas. They live in Sikh as well as in 
Hindu villages, and it is probably on this account 
they do not quite neglect Guru Govind. They 
rarely marry : and if they do, generally lose all 
influence, for the Dkarmsdla very soon becomes a 
private residence closed to strangers. But in 
some few families which keep a large alms-house 
(langar) going, it has always been the custom to 
marry, the endowments being large enough to 
support the family and maintain the institution : 
but the eldest son does not in this case succeed 
as a matter of course. A chela is chosen by the 
mahant or by the family. If a mahant, whose 
predecessor had not done so, were to marry, he 
would lose all weight with fhe people. We have 
encouraged this class to throw o£f their religious 
character by converting them into mere landed 
proprietors. — 7. G. Walker : Settlement Repo/t, p, 42. 

653. Bareilly — A Folk Derivation — The 
Bhars.— The name of Bareilly (Bareli) is com- 
monly said to be derived from Bhar dlaya^^iht 
abode of the Bhar tribe. — Girija Dayal Nigam. 

654. Montgomery— The Joya Tribe. — The 
Joyas are an essentially robber tribe. According 
to their accounts, they are descended from Ben- 
jamin, the son of Jacob. One of his descendants 
settled as a faqir in Bikdner, where he married 
the Rdja's daughter. Their son was Joya. Before 
his birth his father abandoned his family and 
wandered about the world as a religious mendi- 
cant. Consequently, Joya had to endure many 
jibes about his having no known father. The 
word joi means a wife, and it would seem as if 
the tribe got its name from no one knowing who 
their male ancestor was. They appear to have 
been Rijputs, residing in Bikdner, who left that 
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country in the middle of the fourteenth century 
and settling in Bahdwalpur, became allies of the 
Langa dynasty of Mult^n. They subsequently 
took to quarrelling with each other, and one 
party called in the Daudputras to help it. The 
usual result followed, and the Diudputras seized 
their country. The principal sub-divisions (mUhin) 
are Akhok6 and Lakhwera. They are notorious 
thieves, care little for agriculture, and occupy 
themselves with cattle-breeding. The Mahdrs 
claim relationship with them, and are said to be 
quarrelsome, silly, thievish, and to care little for 
agricultural pursuits. Contrary to the usual J^t 
customs, they generally inherit per stirpes (cMndd- 
wand) and not per capita (pagwand), — W. E. Purser: 
Settlement Report, p» 48, sq. 

655, A Proverb on Castes. — 

Ambdt nimbu, Bdnya — ye chdnpe ras den : 
Kayasthy kukar karahaia^Jat pdwen kuchh ten* 

The mango, lime and Banya give juice only 
when crushed : when the Kayasth, the dog and 
the Maha Brdhman get a chance they take any- 
thing. — M. Husen AH: Mirzapur. 



656. The Sect of the Jogis. — Of yoga there 
are eight parts— ;ya«a, religious restraint or obli- 
gation : niyamat any religious observance volun- 
tarily practised: asana, sitting in a particular 
position : prdndydma, breathing in a particular 
way through the nostrils: pratydhdva, abstraction, 
insensibility : dhdrana, fortitude, speedy immov- 
able abstraction : dhydna, reflection : samadhdrana, 
intense abstraction. Yama has five parts — ahinsa, 
doing no harm to anything : satyam, truth : asheyam, 
Dot stealing nor robbing: hrahmackdri, keeping 
away from women and sleeping on the ground : 
apagraha, not to ask for anything. Niyama has 
five kinds— tdpasa, devout austerity : /a/a, devotion 
by beads : sama, tranquillity and satisfaction : 
smhif purity and sanctity : isapUja, worshipping 
God. There are twelve classes of Jogis — Satyandtk, 
Ayipantkif Kasyapa, Vairag, Ndbiri, A rdhanari, Ndyari, 
Amamaih, Karuhitdds, Jolihandi, Tamakndth, Jdgar- 
pardg. These are called panthi nek, or good sects. 
-^Dubisian, Vol. II, p. 128. 

657. Mirzapur— A Legend of the Kharwar 
Tribe. — Once upon a time a Rdja of Barhar was 
returning from a pilgrimage, and one of his 
elephants breaking down, he made it over to the 
Kharwiirs of the place, who, at the time, were 
absolute savages, to take care of. But this great 
mass of meat was too great a temptation to them, 
and they killed and devoured the animal. When 
the R&ja's servants came for the elephant, they 
found only some rotten flesh and bones in a cave, 
and took the culprits iu chains to the Rija, 



When they were brought before him he took pity 
on them, and ordered them a meal of parched 
barley (sattu). They had never seen such food 
in their lives, so they poured it into a flowing 
stream and lay down below and tried to drink 
the grains as they floated by. Then the Rdja 
ordered them some rice and pulse, but as the 
mixture bubbled up in the pots the Kharwdrs 
thought it was a threat and broke them with their 
clubs. So the Rija could do nothing with them 
and had to let them go. — Pandit Ram Gharib 
Chaube. 

[The story is interesting as showing the tradition that the 
Kbarwdrs were absolute barbarians until quite recent times. — 
Ed.] 

658. Ludhiana— The Suds.— The Suds are 
distinct from all other Hindus around : but their 
origin is a mystery ; all explanation by the people 
themselves having the object of giving a meaning 
to the name which will reflect honour on the 
tribe. They say they are really the same as the 
Raikwdls of Agra, Delhi, etc., and they have the 
same septs (got), but do not intermarry with them. 
They have become a separate tribe like the 
Kiyasths, whom they resemble in the laxity of 
their religious observances, and in their liking for 
wine and flesh. Geographically they are divided 
into thehill (Uchkdndiya) and the p\aiin(Newditdiya), 
and socially into pure (khara) and inferior {gola^ 
chechdr). The Suds of the hills are said to belong 
to the latter class, who have degenerated at some 
period by widow marriage. The line is now 
drawn hard-and-fast, and the two classes do not 
mix, although the Gola Suds do not nbw marry 
widows. The Suds are engaged in money-lend- 
ing principally, and are to be found in Ludhiana 
and a few villages round and in the town of 
M4chhiw^ra. They are fond of service as clerks, 
and most of the village accountants in the dis- 
trict, till recently, belonged to the tribe. Though 
of good physique, they do not like active service. 
They are most intelligent, especially in their 
own interests, and there are many sayings in proof 
of this; e, g., Sudpdr, gatthri utdr.^^U a Sud is 
on the other side of the river, leave your bundle 
on this side."— r. G. Walker: Settlement Report, 
^43- 

659. Palamau— Wandering Gipsies— Ban- 
galas. — The Bangilas are a tribe of wandering 
gipsies, but not connected with the Nats. They 
travel about the country in bodies of ten or 
fifteen, and come chiefly from the banks of the 
Ganges. They always have one or two very fine 
bulls with them on which they pack their goods. 
These animals are trained to assist in the snar* 
ing of birds and small game. The Bangilas are 
expert thieves, and I am inclined to think that 
kidnapping forms a part of their profession. 
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They sell porpoise oil and some drugs, and live 
in small tents made of a kind of reed called sirki^ 
which is so cleverly put together as to be perfectly 
water-tight. The women of the caste are pro- 
fessional tattooers, and employed for the purpose 
by all the Hindfi castes.— L. R. Forbes ; Settlement 
Report, Palamau, p. 35, sq. 

[Who arc these people ? I cannot find them in Mr. Rislcy's 
7>ibiS and Castes of Bengal. Fiom their description they seem 
to be Bediyas.— £d.] 

660. Montgomery— The Mahtam Tribe.— 
The Mahtams are a low Hinda caste, and are 
looked down upon by their neighbours. Their 
story is that they were Rajputs : and one of their 
ancestors was a qdnfingo. Akbar was then on the 
throne: qdniingos were then called mahta, and thus 
they got their name. His descendants settled 
along the banks of the rivers, as they found quan- 
tities of the reed grass — saccharam munja known as 
Stffr— in such situations, and working in sarr was 
their chief occupation. They adopted the custom 
of marriage with widows according to the form of 
chaddr ddlna, and thus became Stidras. They are 
also called Bahuriipiyis because they turned their 
hand to any business they could find. Another 
account assigns them a western origin. They 
own a good many villages, most of which are well 
kept. When they are not proprietors of the 
whole village, they live in a separate group of huts 
at some distance from the main site. They are 
great hands at catching wild pigs: but it is in cut- 
ting down the jungle on inundated lands that they 
excel. Though industrious, they do not care 
much for working wells, and prefer cultivating 
lands flooded by the rivers. They are quarrel- 
some and addicted to petty thieving. They are 
of medium stature and strongly made.— W. E. 
Purser : Settlement Report, p. 49, sq. 

[These people can hardly have anything to say to the BahurA- 
piyis of the North- Western Provinces, who arc a class akin to 
the Bhind— singers and jesters.— Ed.] 



661. Gurgaon — The Jats. — The Muham- 
madan Jdts call themselves Shekh, and are called 
by others MiUa. Many Mulas, who bad been 
forcibly made Muhammadaus by the Emperors, 
were brought back into caste, and are treated 
as Hindu Tits in every respect. They are still 
called Mala, but Hindis Jits intermarry with 
them. The bards (Bhdts) say there are nine laklis 
of gotras in the J&t tribe, all of which intermarry 
and smoke together: and the Hindii Jits even 
intermarry with Shekh Jits of the Panjib. Accord- 
ing to Griffin (Panjdb Rdjas) the sister of the 
Mahirija of Patiila, a Shekh Jit, was married to 
the Mahirija of Bhartpur, a Hindis Jit. The 
chief gotras in Gurgion are— Sflw^ Rdwat, Ddgar, 
Tewatiya^ Tanwar, Pohkwdt, Katamiya, Raibaddr. 



This last gotra is famous for its stupidity, and 
other Jits tell many amusing stories at their 
expense. All the Palwal Jits look to the Mahi- 
rija of Bhartpur as their natural leader : the fall 
of Bhartpur made a great impression on thenit 
and old men often refer to it as the era with 
reference to which they date events.— F. C 
Channing : Settlement Report, ^ 31. 

662. Ludhiana— The Characteristics of the 
Hindu Jat.— There are two types of Hind6 lit to 
be found in this district, the di£ference being 
entirely the eflect of locality. The Jit of the 
Pawidh, or highly cultivated and irrigated 
eastern tract, is a slave to his land. With him 
it has been all work and no play for generations, 
and this has told on his physique and intellect. 
The cultivation of his holding is a constant 
round of toil, especially where there is a large 
area under sugar-cane : and he is lucky if able 
to knock o£f and give himself and his cattle a 
few days' rest during the rains. He has no 
thoughts beyond his village, and never dreams 
of service. But withal he is thrifty to niggard- 
liness, and industrious beyond companson ; and 
it is sheer bad luck if he gets his head under 
water. When he has a little money to spare, he 
at once lends it on the security of some less 
lucky sharer's land. For the lit of the Jangal, 
the labour of cultivation is of the lightest des- 
cription, and he appears incapable of remaining 
idle for long. He turns his hands most readily 
to carrying ; but also goes in largely for cattle 
trade, service, anything in fact that will enable 
him to turn an honest penny, for he is seldom 
a rogue. His favourite method of spending the 
time between reaping and sowing, when he and 
his cattle would otherwise be absolutely idle, 
is to start with a cart in the direction of Ludh- 
iina, sell his own grain, and whatever more be 
can collect, and return with a load of sugar or 
anything else he thinks he will be able to dis- 
pose of at a profit. The cart is probably at 
first the ordinary rude one used in field work, 
and the cattle are those that work in the plough ; 
but after a few successful journeys, he buys a 
better cart and probably better cattle, thus ex- 
tending the field of his operations. This differ- 
ence of life has produced in him mental and 
physical qualities much superior to those of 
the Pawadh Jit, although the latter is far ahead 
of other tribes in both respects : and one can 
tell the difference at a glance. The Jit of the 
Jangal is undoubtedly at present the finest stamp 
of peasantry in India. What he will be when 
irrigation from the Sirhind Canal is fully developed, 
remains to be seen. They have, as a rule, no vices. 
Their chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which 
has now developed into litigiousness. — T. G. 
Walker : Settlement Report, p. 45, sq. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

663. Maha.— The word " mahd " (great) is used almost 
rovariably in good sense. The following are the most 
important exceptions : — 

(1.) Mahd mdns (human flesh). 

(2.) Mahd Brdhmans (a class of Brdhmans who offi- 
ciate at funeral ceremonies, and are therefore 
considered bad). 

(3.) Mahd punish (a wicked person). 

(4.) Mahd sankh (the skull of a dead body). 

(5.) Mahd rdtri (the great night of the complete de- 
struction of the '^oxXd^^—Ramgarib Chaube, 

664. Muhammadan Marriage Law. — An interesting 
question in connection with the Muhammadan law of 
marriage has recently been disposed of by the Calcutta 
High Court {Badal v. Queen-Empress, I. L. R., XIX, 82). 
Justice Amir Ali writes : — ** The girl is said to have been 
married to the complainant when a mere child by her 
mother. Under the Muhammadan law, when a child 
is given in marriage by any person other than the 
father or grandfather, he or she has the option of either 
ratifying it or repudiating it on attaining puberty {Radd- 
ul'Mukhtdr^ Vol. II., Egypt Edition, p. 500, and the 
Sharaya-ul-Isldniy p. 309). This is called the Khyar-ul- 
bulugh or option of puberty. Under the Shiah law such 
a marriage is of no effect, and produces no legal conse- 
quences until it has been ratified by the minor upon his 
or her attaining majority. The Shafis agree with the 
Shiahs in this view. There is no evidence in this case 
to show to which sect the girl belongs. Assuming, how- 
ever, that she is a Hanafi Sunni, how would the matter 
stand ? The only difference between the Shiah and the 
Sunni law on the question of option of puberty is that 
whereas, according to the latter school, a marriage con- 
tracted for a minor by a person other than the father or 
grandfather, is wholly ineffective until it is ratified by the 
mraor on attaining puberty. According to the Hanafi 
Sunni school it continues effective until it is cancelled by 
the minor. Both schools give to the minor an absolute 
power either to ratify or to cancel the unauthorised marri- 
age. The Hanafi Sunni law presumes ratification when 
the girl, after attaining the age of puberty, has remained 
silent, and has allowed the husband to consummate the 
marriage. In the present case the man to whom the 
girl is said to have been married was in jail when she at- 
tained puberty. It was not therefore necessary for her to 
signify her assent or dissent After attaining puberty she 
entered into a contract of marriage with the second ac- 
cused. This is sufficient evidence in my opinion that she 
never ratified the unauthorised marriage, which was never 
consummated. The only question that remains to be 
Considered is whether a judicial order was necessary to 
effectuate the cancellation. The Fatawa-i-Alamgiri says 
such an order is necessary, but the Radd-ul-Mukhtdr 
[Vol. II., p. 502) explains it by saying that a judicial 
declaration is not needed for imparting validity to an 
act which the parties have power to do, but to provide 
judicial evidence in order to prevent disputes. No time, 
bowever, is limited for seeking the assistance of the Qdzi 
[Fatawa-i-Alamgiriy Vol. I., p. 267). Besides, it has been 
icld by Muhammadan lawyers that in a claim for resti- 
:ation of conjugal rights, the defendant may plead the 
aercise of ' the right of option,' and if it is established 
he Q^i may grant the declaration in that proceeding. 
ft seenis to me that this principle would apply equally 
o a proceeding like the present, where a conviction 
an take pake only if it is found conclusively that the 



former marriage was still binding and effective. For all 
these reasons, without going into the question whether 
the enforced absence of the alleged husband for four 
years, admittedly without making any provision for his 
wife's maintenance, justified her or not in contracting a 
second marriage, I think that this conviction ought to 
be set aside." 

665. Ptisan.— In Book XVIII, chap. 15, Pliny says 
that " with barley, too, the food called ptisan is made, a 
most substantial and salutary aliment, and one that is 
held in very high esteem. Hippocrates, one of the most 
famous writers on medical science, has devoted a whole 
volume to the praises of this aliment." 

From the above there can, I think, be no doubt what- 
ever that the ptisan of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
is the Ash Jao of the Indian Hakims and Rikabddrs.— 
y. G, Delmerick, 

666. Good Salaries in the Olden Time. — Mrs. Parkes, 
in her " Wanderings," records that the Opium Agent at 
Ghdzipur drew ^7,500 a year ; and Mr. Bathurst, who had 
no work but writing his initials R. B, B, on permits, cut 
the Governor- General and refused to sign his name in 
full because he could not get it increased to ;^ 10,000. 

667. Sirsa— The Bhurt Grass.— The bhiirt {cenchrus 
echinatus) is a grass which forces itself on the attention 
by its numerous prickly burrs or seed-vessels which seize 
firm hold of clothes or skin with their hooked thorns 
and are difficult to dislodge. The Bdgris tell that an 
Emperor of Delhi was on his way with an army to 
attack Bikdner, when a bhUrt stuck in his arm : he 
picked it off and it stuck in his finger : he tried to 
bite it off and it stuck in his lip and gave great pain. 
When told the country was full of these things, he did 
not venture further, and Bikdner was saved from inva- 
sion.—/. Wilson : Settlement Report^ p, 14. 

668. The Pictures at Sardhana.— " The central and 
eastern rooms contain some five and twenty oil-paint- 
ings of various dates and different degrees of merit. 
Beginning with the eastern extremity, which we will call 
saloon No. i, the first picture is an enormous equestrian 
portrait of General Sir David Ochterlony, firmly and 
boldly designed and painted. This picture came from 
Delhi, where it hung in the Begum's house, now the 
Delhi and London Bank, and is probably the work of 
Beechey, an artist of local celebrity, who lived atLucknow 
in the early part of the century. Turning to the left we find 
a half-size half-length of General Cartwright, long the fa- 
ther of the Bengal Army. Next come Baron Solaroli and 
Colonel J. R. Troup, the husbands of Dyce Sombre's sis- 
ters, each of whom got ;£2o,ooo under the Begum's will. 
Over the mantel-piece is a full length of Dyce Sombre 
in a sort of Court dress with the insignia of the Papal 
order of Christ. This was painted at Rome, and pos- 
sesses the technical dextenty of the modern Roman 
school : the head is much idealised. It is flanked by 
some small points-^ut of place at such an elevation — 
and among them is a curious stiff-coloured drawing, 
apparently by a native, in which the Begum is represented 
receiving Lord Combermere after the fall of Bhartpur. 
On the next and last side of the room hang half-lengths 
of General Ventura and General Allard, officers in the 
service of Ranjit Sinh of Lahore. The last is Father 
John Murray, once the incumbent of the Church.— Ca/- 
cutta Review^ Vol, LXX, p. 460. 

(To be continued). 
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KAVIT. 

Anni jardvdy le kijal min dubdv6y 

Bhdvai sHripai charMvd ^hori garal piwdyabi. 

Bichha katvdvd koii sdmp lapidvd, 
Hdti dg^ darwdvdy yeti bhit upjdyaH, 

Singh pat khawdvd chdhd bhumi garwdvS, 
Txkhi ani bidhwdvd mohi dukh nahin pdyabi, 
Brij janprdn kdnha bdtyak kdn karo 
Hart so oimukhy idkd mukh na dekhdyabL 
Burn me in the fire, drown me in the river, put me 
on the impaling stake, mix poison in my drink. 

Let a scorpion sting me, bind me with millions of 
snakes, throw me before the elephant, cause me these 
terrors. 

Have me devoured by a lion, have me buried if you 
like, pierce me with sharp arrows, I will suffer no pain. 

O Kdndh, the life of the inhabitants of Brij, listen to 
this word:— Dont allow me to face those who are against 
Go^,- BhanPraidp TewdH. 

When a Ndnak Panthi Fakir dies, the Ndnak Panthis 
sing the following song when carrying the dead body to 
throw it in the River Ganges, and repeating Wdh Gurii / 
Wdh Guru/ Wdh Gurii/ 

SONG. 

ScUfai kachhu jiwan ko beohdr, 
MdtUypiid^ bhdi sut banitd awapuni ghar ki ndr. 
Tan ie prdn hdt jab niydre ghar te del nis&r, 
Ekk ghari kdu nahin rdkhai bolai pret pukdr, 
Kah Nd?iak bhaju Rdm Ndm binu sapnd hat sansdr. 

All worldly transactions depend on life. 

Mother, father, brother, son and the lawful wife of the 
house. 

When the life leaves the body, all turn it out from 
the house ; 

No one keeps it even for an hour : they call it evil 
spirit. 

N^nak says :— " Remember the name of Rdm. With- 
out him the world is as a dream." 

Meaning of Wah Guni :— 



Wavi 


=Vdsudeo. 


Hahi 


=Harf. 


Gagd 


=Gobind. 


RarA 


=Rdm. 



KAVIT. 

IVdh ke kahe U wdh wdh hdt find lok, Guru ke kahe U 

yam Idk chhutijai hat. 
Darshan Granth ji kd pdp kdtai chhin men, Bdni ke 

parhi te Koii iirathd nahdt hat, 

Kiraihi bhajan min tti sadd rahu mird man pher 
pachhitdvaji haydt biti jdi hat. 

Ant ke samai Bhagwantji ke millekd, wdh Guru, wdh 
Guru, wdh Guru, sdih hoi. 

By saying W4h, one is praised in these regions. By 
saying Gurl, one is freed from the penalty of the region 
of death. 

The interview of Grathjf relieves one from his sin in 
a moment. One who reads the Scriptures, he obtains 
merits of bathing at million places of pilgrimage. 

O mind you always engage yourself in singing his 
praise, otherwise you will regret, as your life is passing. 

At the last moment to have an interview with God, 
you have Wdh Guru, Wdh Guru, Wdh Guni in your 
company.— ^^» Pratdp Tiwdri. 



669. Civilians in the Good Old Da3r8.— Mrs. Parkes 
tells of a man who was asked by the Governor-General 
whether his cash balance in the returns always corre- 
spond exactly to the state of the coin in the chest. ^ It 
must, my Lord," replied the glum Collector, ** for you see 
I happen to keep the key myself." Another being asked 
what his appointment (to which some fees were attach- 
ed) was worth, replied at first that the salary was so 
much. ** Yes, I know," said His Excellency ; " but, I 
mean, what do you make ? " " Every d— d farthing that 
I can," was the reply. 

670. Burma— Early Christian Tombs.— At a recent 
meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Burma, 
Mr. S. H. T. de la Courneuve's notes on the tomb-stones 
brought over from Syriam were read and ordered to be 
published with the minutes : — 

" I think the remainder of the old tomb-stones might 
find a fit resting-place in the Phayre Museum. I don't 
suppose there could be any objection to its transfer, for 
as it lies, it does not serve the purpose for which it was 
originally intended. The tomb-stone was unearthed 
some time ago by some coolies in search of stone. The 
vandals smashed it into three pieces, the centre one of 
which is said to be in your museum. The stone is black 
granite and purports to record the death' of one Anthony, 
a Pilot,* who died i6o years ago. The stone bears in 
carving a death's-head and cross bones, and the record 
is cut both in Portuguese and Burmese characters. As a 
specimen of the art of the day and as an antiquarian 
relic, the two pieces left are well worth preserving, and I 
shall be glad to contribute Rs. 10 towards their removal 
to your museum." 

The Secretary reported that besides the two broken 
stones, he succeeded in unearthing a large black granite 
stone intact, measuring 6 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 8 
inches which he brought over. 

They bear the following inscriptions : — 
(Broken stone in three pieces.) 
Ego suscitdbo cum in novissimo die* 
(In Portuguese.) 
Agtii esta sepul tado o corpe de 
Antonio Femandes o qualfoi cazado co m 
Maria Bias, natural de Malaca de Idade de cessenia- 
fette, Annos que fallacco. Em 14 de Dezembro de 
1730. Requiescat in pace / 

(In Burmese.) 

On the afternoon of the 5th of waning Pyatho 1091 
(BE) Antonio Femandes, Missionary to the Society of 
Sayd Ydsaik (St James), departed this life. Aged 66 
years. 

This does not agree with the Portuguese apparently, 
as the date would be some time at the end of January 
1729.—/?. C Temple, 

(To be continued.) 

67X. Qarhwal — Copper as Currency.— In Garbwil 
copper in weight would appear to have been once the 
principal medium of exchange. This circumstance arose, 
no doubt, from that metal forming the staple commodity 
of the country. In adherence to old usages the zamin- 
dars of Garhwdl, even now in many of their contracts, 
stipulate a part of the price in a given weight of copper, 
but as this is no longer plentiful, the whole amount is 
paid in silver coin. — G, W, Traill: Statistical Sketch 
of Kumaun (edited by J. H. Batten),^. 43. 

* His tomb-stone, however, calls him a Missionary. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 

672. Benares— The Worship of the Pan- 
chon Pir. — (Continued from para. 611). The 
colloquy ended. Ghdzi Miydn granted his con- 
sent. Ajab Sdlir, chewing the betel, thundered 
out on the demon Marii a defiance to Palih4r*s 
challenge. Yet ere he departed Ghdzi Miy^n 
accorded him three companions : — 

(i) the mare Lilli, 
(2) the sword Balakh, 
(3)*B^biBirahndPir. 

Mounted on the fiery Lilli, with the sword 
Balakh glittering over his shoulder, the youthful 
hero entered the kingdom of DharmO. Beside 
him staggered the unkempt figure of Birahnd F!r, 
naked save for a beggar's chain about his neck, 
and muttering a maniac's gibberish in the 
drunkenness of the hemp-drug. The Rijd of 
Dharmii feasted them royally. •• Right well hast 
thou entertained us," said Ajab Sildr, as the 
moment of parting approached : " hast thou a 
wish? Name it, and it shall be granted." The 
aged R&jd gazed wistfully at the child-hero. " I 
have no offspring," he cried at last, raising his 
hands in entreaty. ** Children shalt thou beget," 



replied the hero, ** by my patron's favour. Yet 
one condition do I declare unto thee. Thy first- 
born shalt thou vow to my patron's service when 
I return from my enterprise." Ajab Sdl^r offered a 
prayer, and on the same evening the Rdja's 
youngest queen was pregnant. R4jd Dharmu's 
queens were seven in number. When tidings of 
Ajab Sdldr's condition were conveyed to them, 
they communed among themselves, saying: — 
" Hard enough were it to yield a son. Yet of a 
surety, if we yield a daughter, this Turk will 
boast, saying : — ** Rijd Dharmti's daughter is my 
concubine 1 " " Our word is pledged," replied 
the White-haired Rijd. " Well I know that Gh4z£ 
Miydn cannot now retract the ofispring once 
promised. When Ajab Sdldr returns, needs must 
I too keep faith, and yield up my first-born." 
•* When he returns," murmured his favourite. 
" Are there not paths to Lankd, whence no 
traveller returns ? " Their eyes met, and the 
Rdj4 was silent. That evening, as the pilgrims 
departed, he pointed out as their pathway a 
trackless wild wood, whence no traveller had 
ever returned alive. 

Darkness had fallen. Ere long the travellers, 
entangled in the forest, were unable either to 
advaiice or retire, fast bound by the thorny brush- 
wood, and bleeding from the jagged pebbles. 
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Then B4b4 Birahnd Pir prayed to Heaven for a 
passage, and flung his chain into the thicket. 
Straightway the branches parted into a lengthy 
avenue ; but ere the travellers, gleeful at their 
escape, had turned many paces, they discovered, 
in the fitful glimpses of the moon-light, that they 
were confronted by seemingly endless waters, 
plunging and foaming and roaring in the fury of 
a tempest. " A pathless deep of all sister-oceans 
blended ! On neither side could man descry a 
strand"*. In response to the beggar's prayer 
the storm-wind became silent ; and there ap- 
peared two he-goats with curling horns, whom 
the two travellers sacrificed in the name of the 
Almighty and the Prophet. Then, kindling a 
flaming wood-fire, they roasted the meat-oflfering, 
and feasted by the seashore. Thereupon, of the 
hides, they deftly stitched together a coracle, 
with the goats' horns curling at the prow, and, 
with the trusty Lilli, they launched themselves 
on the now voiceless and star-lit waters. At day- 
break the island of Lankd was sighted ; its stone- 
steps alive with 16,000 damsels (panh4rin), chat- 
tering over their ewers, which were standing 
brimful by the waterside. «• Ahoy there," cried 
the travellers, «*know ye of one Palihdr that 
dwelleth in these parts ? " The chattering dam- 
sels were too absorbed to reply. In order to 
attract their attention, Ajab Sildr, by the magic 
of his prayer, shivered every one of the 16,000 
ewers. •* Justice!" cried the damsels, flocking 
into queen Madodari's chamber, "here come 
two crazy strangers, shouting for Palihdr, and 
smashing everything within reach because we 
refused to answer. Ajab Sk\ki and Birahnfi Pir 
had followed unconcerned. •* Know ye of one 
Palihdr ? " they repeated quietly.— i?. Gneven. 
(To be continued.) 

* '* Sit samundar agam daryao ! 
Nihin siijhe wir, nihia sujhe par.** 



673. Jalandhar— Hindu Priests. — For the 
proper performance of his religious duties, a 
Hind(i must have three Brdhmans. First is the 
parohitt whose principal business is gracing the 
ceremonies with his presence and taking fees. If 
he knows anything, so much the better, he can 
assist actively : but, if not, it is of no consequence. 
But besides executing the duties of the religious 
office, he is greatly in request as a messenger 
between the families of the husband and the wife, 
for it is highly improper for one of the former to 
go into the village of the wife's parents. Next is 
the Pdndka or Fddha, who must be a learned 
man, at least must be thoroughly acquainted with 
all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, 
so that nothing may be done amiss. Finally, the 
Achdrajt whose business it is to see that ail obse- 
quies are properly performed. Besides these a 



Hindia may have a Guru, or spiritual teacher, 
who need not be a Brdhman. But very few think 
him necessary. The three Brdhmans have got 
their regular customs by whom they are employed 
when their services are needed, and do not prac- 
tise promiscuously. One great duty of Brdlimans 
is to be the recipients of alms. This duty is 
generally taken by Bhardis among the Sultdnis, 
but none of the other offices of Brdhmans 
devolves on them. The Brdhmans do not interfere 
in the every-day life of the villagers. They come 
forward only on certain fixed occasions, such as 
marriages, deaths and obsequies. Sddhs are Sikh 
devotees who collect and distribute alms, read 
the Granth, and occasionally give instructions 
in it.— W^. E. Purser : Sctthment Report, p, SS- 

674. The Saint Sakhi Sarwar. — Another 
traditional account is, Sakhi Sarwar was one of 
the disciples of Pir Dastagir of Bdghd^d, a Musal- 
mdn saint remembered in a popular Perso Biloch 
ballad as Shdhihaqq-i-Gilani, the real kingof Gilan. 
It is said Muinud-din, the Khwija of Ajmer, went 
to pay a visit to the Pir. The Khwija, accustomed 
to the liberty of his Indian court, loved dancing 
and music. The Pir regarded these amusements 
unworthy of his own sanctity, and generally 
forbidden by the strict injunctions of his own 
religion. When Sakhi Sarwar, who had been 
appointed to wait on the Khwdja, brought him 
his richly-prepared meal, the latter, longing for 
music, cried out — Ndnhast, wait be namakast: "there 
is bread, but there is no salt." The attendant 
informed his master, and a Surind — a player — was 
summoned, who appeared before the saint. When 
the Khwijaleft, Sakhi Sarwar confessed his breach 
of discipline to the Pir, who, refusing to forgive 
him, gave him a letter to the Khwdja, requesting 
him to pray for the sin of his attendant. The 
Khw^ja did so, and procured his forgiveness, but 
decreed that musical instruments, so abominated 
by his order, should for ever sound over his 
tomb.'- Calcutta Review, Vol. LX.,p. 78. 

675. Jalandhar —Ancestor Worship — Bala 
Shah— Guga Pir. — In most villages there are 
little shrines in the neighbourhood of the home- 
stead, erected in memory of the ancestors of the { 
villagers, and C2L\\ed j'athera [jeth = elder.] These 
take the place of tombs. Another form of jathera 
consists in a heap of earth which is added to 
yearly. On a fixed day the decendants of the per- 
son wtiose the jathera is, collect, even from villages 
far ofi, and each takes some earth from a conve- 
nient pond and puts it on the heap. Bread and 
rice and a few small coins are given to the family 
priest {parohit) if present. If he is not there some 
other Brdhman is sure to appear. As a last re* 
source the oflerings are left on the jatksra. 
Shrines of Bala Shdh are not uncommon, and 
those of Guga Pir are sometimes seen. On the 
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9th of BhddoD {GUga nauwln) women prepare ver- 
micelli and carry it to some large white-ant hill, 
and to their king the offering is made. The ver- 
micelli is finally taken by the Mir^si.— H^. E, Pur- 
Sir: SitUenunt Report, p. 53, sq. 



676. Jalandhar^Rural Muhammadanism. 
— Muhammadans, who are almost all Sunnis, are 
supposed to follow the Muhammadan law (Shara), 
but they are by no means strict observers of it, 
even in other matters than succession to proper- 
ty, when it is quite neglected. They ought to 
perform the prescribed namdz or prayers five 
times a day, but they do not. They ought to 
fast during the month of Ramzan, but they do 
not, though two or three fasts are generally kept. 
They clip their moustaches, eat meat only of 
animals slaughtered by the haldl method of cutting 
the throat, are particular in attending at the 
mosque for congregational devotion at the Td 
festivals, give food to their priests (muHa), if they 
may be so called, every Thursday, and to some 
extent attend to their orders. They practice 
circumcision, are married by the Qkzi with the 
nikah ceremony, and bury their dead. A few send 
their boys to the mosque, where they are taught 
to read passages of the Quran in a parrot fashion. 
Good Muhammadans attend the mosque for 
prayer and lecture every Friday ; say their 
prayers the stated number of times daily ; fast 
every Friday during the month of Ramzin and 
the first ten days of the month of Muharram : 
they give alms principally to devotees (faqir) 
and mullas, sometimes to the poor at both *I'd, 
on Fridays, at the Muharram festival, and on the 
nth of every month, apparently in honour of 
Abdul Qadir Jildni, the Pir Dastagir ; hence the 
nth is called Gyardwin Pir.^W. E. Purser : Settle- 
ment Report, p. 54. 

677. A Popular Hindi Verse.— 
Kdke ko sdch hare man murahh s6ch kiye kackhu hdth 
na aihen, 

Jo jal mSn thai mdn pashu panchhu hi sudh let so 
t6rihil lathin. 

Jab ddnt na the tab dudh-diye, jab ddnt bhae kahd 
anna nadaihin, 

Jan ko det ajdn ko dSt j'ahdn ko dot so tokuhun 
daihen, 
O foolish mind, why dost thou care ? Care 

shall avail thee nothing. 
He who cares for animals and birds on land 

and water will provide for thee too. 
When there was no tooth he gave milk : when 
there are teeth shall he not supply thee 
with corn ? 
He who bestows on the wise, the unwise and 
(in short) to the world at large, will bestow 
on thee too,— Rdm Gharib ChaubS^ . . 



678. The Jains of Bengal.— The Jains of 
Shah&bdd sent up the following memorial to the 
Government of Bengal at the last census: — 

(i.) We the undersigned members of the 
Jain community, resident in Shahdbdd District, 
beg most respectfully to ask the favour of your 
laying the following memorial before His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

(2.) In the forms of returns of the forth- 
coming census, we have been classed as a 
people separate from the Hindus. This, we pray, 
has arisen from a misconception of our religious 
tenets, and of our social manners and customs. 

(3.) We know and believe ourselves to be a 
sect of the Hindis just as the Vaishnavs, the 
Saktas and the Saivas are. We observe the 
Hindu caste-system, and belong to one of the 
twice-born castes called the Agarw&las, who are 
representatives of the old Vaisyas, and among 
whom some are Vaishnavs and some Jains. This 
is the only difference between us, which is more 
a difference of sect than of religion. 

(4.) We observe the Hind6 ceremonies of 
the investiture of the holy thread, the Srdddha 
and marriage in the Hindfi way, and recognise 
the Brihmans as our priests. The same 
Br^hmans who officiate at our ceremonies perform 
also the ceremonies of the other Hindis without 
any objection on their part, and they eat at our 
places without losing their caste, or ceasing to 
be Brihmans. If we are to be classed as non- 
Hindus these ministrations might cease. 

(5.) It is true we worship in temples diffe- 
rent from those of the Hindis, and that some of 
our gods are not recognised by them as their gods, 
but such is the case with other sects of the 
Hindus also. The Vaishnavas have as great a 
repugnance to the horrors of the Sakta rites as 
we have of them. Still when a Sakta and a 
Vaishnav are regarded as members of the same 
community, we do not see why we are to be 
excluded from it. 

(6.) Moreover, if the different sects of the 
Christian religion, such as Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, and those of the Muhammadan 
religion, such as Sunnis and Shiahs, be grouped 
together as members of one religion, we certainly, 
who are nearer to the Hindus than they are to 
each other, should be included in their com- 
munity. 

(7.) By differentiating us from the Hindds^ 
especially when Government does it, an un- 
necessarily social disturbance is created in our 
community, which may prove highly detrimental 
to it. At present there is inter-marriage between 
the Agarwdlas of Jain and Vaishnavite sect, 
which is necessary in our scattered and limited 
communities. If this is stopped, on the assump- 
tion that we are entirely aliens to each other in 
religion, it will entail a very great hardship on 
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(8.) The highest Courts of Justice of the 
country have assigned us the Hindu law of inheri- 
tance, on the ground that we are a people not 
separate from the Hindus in religion and in social 
manners and customs, and that we never had, nor 
required, any separate law of inheritance. But 
when we are going to be distinguished from the 
Hindfjs,it is possible that complications may arise 
from such a rulingin the disposition of our property. 

(9.) There are thousand other little inci- 
dents, which will be tedious to relate here, that 
will disturb the harmonious and amicable rela- 
tions that now subsist between ourselves and 
the Hindus, if we are separated from them. We 
therefore pray that before adopting such a course. 
Government will be kind enough to seriously con- 
sider it; and if it thinks that our request, in being 
considered as Hindus, be a reasonable one, we 
hope it will cause such alterations to be made 
in the forms of census returns as will include 
us under the denomination of Hindus." 



679. The Legend of Mir&b&i.—Mir^b&i was 
the daughter of the RAji of M6rt6. She is known 
as the founder of a sect of Vaishnavas. The 
Vaishnavas of high caste as well as low believe in 
her doctrines, and they are to be found in the 
religious books of the Nanak Panthis and Kabir 
Panthis. Hymns composed by Mird are sung 
by HindxLs generally. There is a story related 
of her, which throws light upon the manner in 
which she began to • worship Ranchhorji, a 
name used by the followers of Mirabdi for 
Srikrishna or Vishnu. The story runs thus: — 

When Mir& was an infant her mother one 
day sat with the child in her arms before the 
idol of Ranchhorji. At that time it so happened 
that a wedding procession passed that way. Mird 
happened to behold the bridegroom, a figure 
conspicuous by bis gay attire amidst the pro- 
cession. Out of curiosity Miid enquired from 
her mother who the gaily-attired person was. 
'*He is the husband of a girl like you," was 
her mother's reply. Mird in her child-like way 
enquired where her husband was. Her mother, 
pointing to the idol of Ranchhorji, said that that 
idol was her husband. These words produced 
such an efiect upon the mind of Mird that she 
henceforth looked upon the image as her legitim- 
ate husband. When she attained marriageable 
age her parents sought a match for her in the 
person of the Rdnd of Udaip(ir. When the 
marriage procession came to her house, she asked 
her mother what this multitude of men had come 
for. She informed Mird that she was to be 
given in marriage to the Rdnd, and it was the 
marriage day. Mird smiled and said:—«Are Hindu 
daughters married twice ? I have been married 
to Ranchhorji in my childhood by thee, mother, 
and how is it that thou intendest to give nie to 



the Rdnd ? " Her mother tried much to prove 
that what she said to her in her childhood was 
said in jest and not in earnest, but her daughter 
paid no attention to her words. Mird was at last 
forcibly married to the Rdnd, and when she was 
making her circuit round the family deities, she 
kept constantly repeating the name of Ranchhorji. 
After she was married it was arranged to send 
her to her father-in-law's house. She then 
began to weep bitterly. Her parents told her to 
take anything that she liked most with her but 
not to weep. Mird said that she could not bear 
the separation from Ranchhorji. Her parents 
put the idol in the palanquin with her. When 
she reached the Rdnd's house, her mother-in-law 
told her that the family deity of the Rdnd's 
family was Devi, and that she should bow dowa 
to her. Mird said that her god and master was 
Ranchhorji, and that she would not, therefore, 
for the world, bow down to any other god and 
goddess. Enraged at her daughter-in-law's 
reply, her mother-in-law caused her to live in a 
separate palace. Though the high birth and 
good education of Mird won for her the res- 
pect of the Royal family, yet the Rdnd sus- 
pected her character. He employed spies to 
keep a watchful eye on her, and when Mir& 
talked with Ranchhorji at night, they thought 
that she conversed with a paramour. One day 
as she was talking with Ranchhorji the spies, 
thinking that someone else was in the palace, ran 
up to the Rdnd and informed him that the Rdni 
(Mird) was in company with her paramour, and 
His Highness might go and detect her. The 
Rdnd posted guards at all the gates of the palace 
and entered himself, but finding no one there 
except Ranchhorji's idol, was much ashamed. On 
another occasion the Rdnd sent poison in the 
name of charndmrit (water in which Salagram's 
feet have been washed) to Mird. Mird consider* 
ing it the charndmrit of Ranchhorji, drank it up 
without feeling the efiects of poison. The Rdnd 
was disappointed in his efiorts to kill her. The 
piety of Mird became so famous that Akbar the 
Great and Tdnsen went to see her and were much 
pleased. After some time Mird went to Brin- 
daban and thence to Dwarikd. The Vaishnavas 
of Udaip(ir felt very uneasy in her absence. The 
Rdnd then sent men to call the Rdni back from 
Dwarikd. Mird before retracing her steps towards 
Udaipiar, went to take leave of Ranchhorji, and 
during the meeting with the idol, she invoked 
the god and prayed to the effect: — *'Lord! give 
me room to live in Dwarikd, I have taken refuge 
here." Hearing this the idol cracked and Mird 
entered it. Those who had gone from Udaip^r 
to call her back returned to the Rdnd and 
related to him what had happened to the Rdni. 
The Rdnd ordered that the idol of Mird be also 
made and worshipped along with Ranchhoiji.— * 
Pandit Ram Gharib Chaub^. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

680. Hoshiarpur — Marriage Regulations. 
— When the Jalandhar Doib was annexed, a depu- 
tation of Bedis came to remonstrate with the Com- 
missioner (Mr. J. Lawrence) against the prohibi- 
tion of their time-honoured custom of destroying 
their female children. One cause of the preserva- 
tion of girls is the very common practice now 
obtaining of taking money for a daughter married 
into a lower clan, or to a man who is either old or 
deformed. In former days it was considered very 
disgraceful for a man to sell his daughter, and he 
would have been excluded from his caste for doing 
so. But now there is not so much delicacy, and 
it is not uncommon for a man to pay a sum of 
money in public before witnesses for a girl, tak- 
ing in return, until the marriage comes off, a 
bund for the amount, so that if the girFs father 
refuses to consummate the marriage, the money 
can be sued for as an ordinary bonded debt. The 
marriage expenses in an ordinary Rdjput Brdh- 
man or Khattri family amount to about Rs. 300 
and less in the lower castes : but of course they 
often amount to a great deal more, and some- 
times to less. Marriage expenses are, however, 
sometimes considerably reduced by the custom 
of iambol, when friends and relations, who attend 
the wedding, bring money presents to the brides' 
parents, to be re-paid eventually on like occasions 
in their own families. Among Chuhras especial- 
ly, that is, in the lowest caste of all, this habit 
oitambol is so common that a marriage amongst 
them is sometimes almost a paying speculation.— 
Coldstream : Settlement Report, p, 47, sq, 

(To be continued.) 

68i. Ludhiana — Muhammadan Marriage 
Ceremonies, — Among Muhammadans it is the 
custom for the parents of the boy to go to the 
house of the girl selected and make the proposal. 
If it is accepted Re. i and 1 1 small (kackha) sers 
of sugar and some clothes are given to the girl, 
and also ornaments. The priest (Mulla) is called, 
and the girl's father declares the betrothal. The 
boy*s father is given in return a turban and sheet, 
and is well fed and sent away. The marriage may 
take place at any time except in the months 
of Ramz^n, Muharram and Shdb^n. The barber 
of the girl's family is sent with some clothes to the 
boy's house and announces the date. The boy 
with his friends go on the appointed day to the 
girl's house in a marriage party, and the cere- 
mony is performed by the mulla : and the dower 
is fixed at the time of the ceremony. The marriage 
portion (jahez) given by the girl's parents to her 
varies according to their means, and consists 
of clothes, jewelry, &c. — sometimes cattle. As 
with the Hindis, the girl spends a day or two in 
her husband's house, and then returns to her 



parents till she is finally made over (mukldwa) to 
her husbaind.^Settlement Report, p. 73, sq. 

682. Bahraich--Sir Tenure and its Euro- 
pean Analogies. — The sir consisted of all the 
land in the occupation of the original proprietors 
at the time the village was incorporated in the 
ildqa or dominions of the over-lord. No land 
subsequently taken up by their ploughs wouKi 
be considered sir, except by the express permis- 
sion of the lord, and on such extra fields the 
under-proprietor would pay full rates, or, as was 
the more general rule, rent in kind. The sir, thus 
defined, might be cultivated after incorporation 
by the under-proprietors themselves, or by culti- 
vators put in by them. It always, in this district, 
paid rent, the rate being somewhat lower, but 
not as a rule very much lower, than that paid by 
ordinary cultivators. In its wider significance, 
pf course, the word s(r indicates all the cultiva- 
tion tilled with the private ploughs of any one 
in possession of, or charged with, the manage- 
ment of an estate, the *' home farm " in fact, but 
as a sub-tenure its meaning is limited to the 
definition above given. The tenure as it exists 
now may be most aptly compared with the relics 
of the "Commonable fields" in England and 
Scotland, attention to the existence of which has 
been called by Sir H. Maine in his *' Village Com* 
munities" The burgess acre of the burgh of 
Lander noticed by him (p. 95) may almost cer- 
tainly be said originally to have constituted the 
separate share, if not the sir, of the 105 members 
of the old agricultural community. Generations 
hence when the sir lands, which have now been 
decreed to ^at- proprietors in accordance with 
their shares, have passed by numerous trans- 
fers out of the hands of the particular family to 
which they have been adjudged ; the various plots 
thus held in subordination to the landlord, but in 
a measure independent of him, will be the only 
trace that we shall have of the existence of these 
old village communities. — Settlement Report, p, 102. 

683. Mirzapur—The Ummar and Dhusar 
Banyas.— It is said that the Ummar and Dhusar 
Banyas were originally united. The Ummar 
abandoned widow-marriage at the instigation of 
Rk]k Mahipdl Sinh of Bijaipur, while the Dhusar 
division retained it. Hence the former rank 
higher than the latter. — Af. Husen All: Mirzapur, 

684. Gonda — The Tanganoi — Tangan 
Ponies.— In the 2nd Century, -<4. D., Ptolemy, 
writing under the Antonines, describes the country 
to the north of the Ghdghra as the kingdom of 
the Tanganoi: and among the four principal 
names of towns which he mentions, one Sapolos, 
which I venture to amend into Sapotos, is almost 
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certainly the Grecized version of Sawattha, a 
common Prakrit corruption of Sravasti. In the 
Tanganoi we recognize without difficulty the 
Sub-Himalayantribesof Tangana and Para Tan- 
gana mentioned in the Mahdbh^rata. The only 
traces of their names surviving are in the word 
idngan^ which has been appropriated to a small 
breed of ponies exported from Western Nep4l, 
and perhaps the local word tangdra, an axe, the 
most destructive weapon of a tribe related to the 
Gonds and Thdrus, and devoted like them to the 
chase, and a rude form of agriculture on the con- 
fines of the forest. It is possible that at the 
time when Ptolemy wrote, the destructive popula- 
tion of this region was supplied by those large 
non-Aryan races which have nearly disappeared 
from Northern India, but still hold extensive 
tracts in the centre of the Continent, and this 
furnishes an instance of the great value which 
the scattered notices of that author may have for 
the Ethnologist or the Historian. — SettUmcni Re- 
port, p. 4, sq. 

[ Tdngi or tangdri is usually derived from Sanlcrit tanga (root) 
tank =3 to bind, tie, cover. Is idngan any more than the 
aoimtl with legs (tdng) ?— Ed.] 



685. The use of the TitleSingh.—(Vol.I,553). 
The title of Singh is frequently assumed by others 
than Thdkurs, e. g, Kurmis, Mahdjans, Sddhs and 
Kayasths. Wealthy zamindars and even bazar 
coolies seem to have adopted it to increase their 
izzat, A chaprassi of any caste is often styled 

Singh by the servants. So the title Khan 

is assumed by the Muslims who have no right to 
it. A converted sweeper will call himself Maula 
Khkn.-^A. W. Tfcthewy, C. S. 



686. Palamau— The Kharwars.-— (Continued 
from para. 587). In Shah&b^d it appears the 
Kharwdrs residing on the Rohtds table-land are 
considered to be impure : but in Palamau, and 
I believe in Rdmg&rh and HaziribSgh, they are 
universally called Surajbansi Rdjputs, and con- 
sidered to be nearly as pure as the Cheros. 
The higher classes all afifect to be Rdjputs, as 
do most of the subordinate chiefs, but the tribe 
generally freely admit themselves to be Khar- 
w4rs. They appear to have emigrated to the 
country subsequently to the arrival of the Kols 
to the Chota-Nagpur plateau. The tribe seems 
to be broadly divided into two great divisions — 
Pdthandh and Dudlhandk — and have several appella- 
tions such as Mdttjhi, Rdwat and Gaungu, The 
name Pdthandh includes the divisions called 
Bhogta, who appear to be the soldiers of the tribe, 
and Bissiti who appear to be chiefly confined to 
Singrauli. Both these divisions are supposed to 
be much purer than the Dudlbandh division, and 
wear the cord, which the others do not : neither 



do they, as is customary among the Dudlbandh, 
perform sagdi marriages. There is also another 
division called Tirwdrs, probably the archers of 
the tribe. These are few in Palamau, but they 
are more numerous in Singrauli : they wear the 
cord, and are, I believe, Pdthandh. — L. i?. Forbes : 
Settlement Report, p, 39. 

(To be continued). 



687. Agarwala Banyas.— There is a story 
that an Agarwdia once married his daughter to a 
Cham&r*s son. At the time he did not know what 
was the cas^e of his son-in-law. When after 
some time the parents of the bridegroom disclosed 
the fact, the Agarwdla murdered his son-in-law. 
He became a bhUt and began to trouble the clans- 
men : so they agreed that he should be worshipped 
at marriages. Hence at the marriages they fill a 
leather bag with dry fruits, and tying it up in the 
marriage shed, light a lamp beneath it and worship 
it in the form of a divinity called Obiir, which is 
supposed to save women from widowhood. 

There are various legends of the connection of 
Chamdrs with Banyas. One of them is given as 
follows in the Partabgarh Settlement Report, p, 61, 
and it would be very interesting to know how far 
the tradition prevails. As regards physical ap- 
pearance, there seems no reason to suspect any 
connection between the two castes. •• I have 
heard it alleged (and the story is current, I 
believe, in parts of the Panj4b) that once upon a 
time a certain Rajd had two daughters, named 
Ch4mu and Bdmu. These married, and each 
gave birth to a son, who in time grew up to be 
prodigies of strength (pahlwdn). An elephant 
happened to die on the Rdj^'s premises, and 
being unwilling that the carcase should be cut 
up and disposed of piece-meal within the pre* 
cincts of his abode, he sought for a man of suffi- 
cient strength to carry it forth whole and bury it. 
Ch^mu's son undertook, and successfully per- 
formed this marvellous feat. The son of B^ma. 
stirred no doubt by jealousy, professed to regard 
this act with righteous honour (personal contact 
with a corpse or dead animal amounting to defile- 
ment), and he therefore broke off all relations 
with his cousin, and pronounced him an outcast^ 
Chamdrs are asserted to be descendants of thfl 
latter, and Banyas of the former, and hence th^ 
former in some parts, though admitting thelf 
moral degradation, have been known to asseit 
that that they are in reality possessed of a bighai 
rank in the social scale than the latter." Agaf 
wdlas are said also to have a custom at marriagd 
of closing the doors and admitting no strangert 
It is rumoured that they bring a donkey inside th 
house, and after worshipping it mount the brid^ 
groom on the animal. If this is correct it woul 
be very interesting to discover the reason of thl 
singular custom.— JK. Crooks. 
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688. Jalandhar — Harvest dues. — Muham- 
madans set a^ide a portion of the grain, said to be 
25 sen in 100 mans for the mullah. This is call- 
ed fasalwahi. It is a general cnstom to leave some 
grain unmeasured, which i^oes to the village 
menials and faqirs. — W, E. Purser: Settlement 
Report f p. 115. 

689. Ludhiana— J ats— Widow-marriage, — 
All clans of Jats practice widow-marriage (karcwa). 
The proceedings on this occasion are very simple. 
The neighbours are called, including the village 
headmen, or respectable members of the village 
community, as witnesses of the ceremony. The 
Briliman says a few verses (mantra)^ making a 
square (chauk) as in a first marriage, and ties the 
clothes of the parties together. The man then puts 
a sheet over the woman's head, and she becomes 
his wife. There is no walking round (phera). There 
is an increasing amount of laxity in these second 

f marriages, and people live together as man and 
wife without going through any ceremony. Such 
conduct is punished by a heavy fine under na- 
tive rule. — Settlement Report^ p. 73. 



690. Ludhiana — Use of Jewelry.— Jewelry 
is called tagada throughout the district, the word 
zeitar not being known. Among Muhammadans 
men never wear jewelry : and amongst the Jats 
only three pieces, — necklaces made of gold and 
coral beads strung together (mala), bracelets of 
gold or of silver (kangan), and rings of silver and 
gold with roughly set stones {mundi). The use of 
these is confined to such as are better ofi than the 
ordinary run. But a Jat will always borrow 
a pair of bracelets, if he can, on the occasion 
of a wedding. Boys up to 9 or 10 wear some orna- 
ments round the neck. Jat women have generally 
a greater display of jewelry than Muhammadans 
because they are fonder of show, and also because 
their husbands are better ofif and can afiord to 
give them more. A Jat woman in a well-to-do 
village will turn out covered with ornaments of 
silver, and here and there a piece of gold.^Settle- 
ment Report, p. 67, sq. 



691. Garhwal — Curious manorial dues. — 
The landlord in certain villages receives 8 timashes 
(a local money unit) on the marriage of his 
daughter: a leg and rib of every goat killed : one 
scr of ghi or oil in the month of Sawan : a basket- 
load of Indian corn : a leg of every large deer he 
may ki\i.Satten's Report, p, 537. 



692- • Montgomery— Village life.— At the first 
houses the traveller is stopped by a rude gate 



(pkalka) made of thorns fastened to a couple of 
cross bars ; while this is being removed he may 
notice a cord passing across the road with a 
square piece of wood, not unlike a prisoner's ticket, 
covered with hieroglyphics, suspended in the 
middle. This is a charm (taawiz) to keep ofi cat- 
tle-disease. A holy faqir gets some small sums 
annually in bullion for providing these charms. 
They are the Hindustani tonas, and are in great re- 
quest in times of murrain. If the village is of good 
size there will probably be a flour mill {hharas) 
worked by one bullock, or if there is much cus- 
tom, by a pair. Near the wall of each house is 
a small earthen oven, on the top of which a pot 
of milk, preparatory to churning, will be simmer- 
ing. The pot and the oven are called dudh karh* 
ni. Several other earthen pots are hung upon 
a stick with branches called nikni. Several 
earthen cylinders or oblong receptacles for grain 
ihharola) five or six feet high will be ranged in 
the front yard. A baby will be sprawling in a 
cradle (paigha) swung to a bar under a shed : and 
the women of the family will be spinning thread 
close by. In the lane may be seen a platform 
{munna), on which the master of the house takes 
his ease on hot nights, if his roof is thatched, 
or he is too lazy to go to the top, if it is flat. A 
little further on a fire is crackling in the public 
oven of the village Machhi, and a crowd of wo- 
men with dishes containing dough stand round 
chattering till it comes to their turn to get 
their cakes baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 
12 or 15 feet high, in shape like a conical shot, 
are seen near the house of the village Kardr. 
These are made of thick bauks of kdna grass 
fastened together with pegs and plastered with 
mud. These are called palla, and contain the 
grain given to the money-lender in repayment, 
with compound interest, of some sums he had 
advanced. The autocrat himself will be sitting 
on the ground, working a cotton gin (belna) with 
the utmost vigour, while near him are several 
bedsteads (^Aar/a}) standing in the sun covered 
with cotton drying. Going out of the village, a 
plain mud-building with three pinacles on the 
roof, a platform in front strewed with grass, and 
surrounded by a mud enclosure, is seen. Several 
water-pots stand on the edge of the platform. 
Often there is one oven for heating water. This 
is the mosque (masit). If the proprietors of the 
village belong to a pious tribe, half-a-dozen little 
boys will, in the forenoon, be seen sitting on the 
platform with their preceptor, swinging them- 
selves backwards and forwards, and repeating 
the Qurdn at the tops of their voices. The book 
itself lies before them on a stand. If we go all 
through the village, we probably come across a 
few weavers at work : a carpenter is making the 
cog-wheels of a well : there are no carts, but 
several nags of sorts, by the vigorous use of whose 
lungs, insist on being noticed. At certain seasons 
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of the year there will be a pen of young lambs at 
the Machhi*s house. At other times the roof will 
be red with pepper pods drying in the sun. The 
stacks of dried dung-cakes used for fuel must not 
be forgotten, nor the village dogs. There is not 
much else to see in an ordinary village, and some 
of the things mentioned here will not be seen in 
most. There are no tanks and no large trees such 
as are found on the other side of the Satlaj : but, 
in return, there are no pigs and peacocks. — W, 
E, Purser : Settlement Report, p. 54. 



693. Jalandhar— Death Ceremonies.— (Con- 
tinued from para. 556.) On the fourth day after 
death the ashes are collected and thrown into 
a pond or stream, and the bones are carried by a 
son, or by a brother, or by a Brihman, to the 
Ganges. For ten days after death the Ach&raj 
or Pldha every morning makes up a pind, which 
is disposed of as before. On the tenth day the 
relations who lived with the deceased wash their 
clothes. On the seventeenth, or in rare cases 
the sixteenth, day after death, the krya karm tsikes 
place. The Brdhman (Achdraj) recites formulas, 
makes the usual pind of rice, which is treated as 
before said, and presents {sehjaddn) are given to 
the Acharaj. Women leave oflf coloured clothes 
and wear others of a sombre hue if their children 
or near male relative dies while still in the prime 
of life. There is no fixed time for continuing 
such mourning. Among Sikhs commonly after the 
body has been burnt the Granth is read, and 
during the next ten days the Bhdi of the Dharam- 
sdla reads it through, and the people of the house 
attend when they have nothing else to do. On 
the tenth day kardh prasdd, a mixture of flour 
fried in clarified butter, with a sharbat made of 
sugar, is prepared and distributed : and presents 
are made to the reader, who has been fed during 
the ten days he has been engaged, and food is 
given to a few poor persons. — W, E. Fwser : 
Settleffient Report, p, 67. 



694. Jalandhar — Funeral Ceremonies. — 
(Continued from para. 693.) The brotherhood 
assembles. The Achdraj or the Pddha, if, as is 
usually the case, no Acharaj is available, makes a 
ball ipind) of rice or barley flour, and puts it in 
one hand of the eldest son, or grandson, if there 
is no son ; or if there is no male descendant, the 
person on whom the duty of preforming the obse- 
quies devolves, and some water into the other, 
and recites certain formulas. Then the water 
is poured out, and the ball put on the ground. 
This is called Srdddha. Then the corpse is 
carried out, and is accompanied by all the people 
crying Ram^ Ram. The pind is taken with the 



corpse and finally thrown away. The pyre is 
made of the wood of ih^ dhdk (buiea fnmdosa) if 
possible, if not her (Misyphus jujuha) is used, and 
in case of necessity, any wood available, or even 
cow-dung fuel. When the corpse has been par- 
tially consumed, the eldest son or grandson 
should break the head with a pole. After this 
the people go to a well, pond, or stream, and 
wash themselves and their clothes. They then 
break a blade of grass in two and throw it back- 
wards over their heads as a symbol of breaking 
of all xohnection with the departed — W. E. 
Purser : Settlement Report, p, 66, sq. 

T , (To be continued.) 



695. Dehra Dun — Marriage Customs — 
Polyandry. — The practice of polyandry was 
declared by Major Young, in 1827, to be on the 
decline, yet it is unquestionably common to this 
very day. Indeed a bachelor, without brothers, 
it is alleged, experiences some difficulty about 
getting a wife. The marriage ceremony is con- 
ducted without much formality. The father of 
the bridegroom sends, or himself brings, one 
rupee to the father of the bnde-elect on the part 
of his eldest son, who has afterwards to share 
her favours with his younger brothers, and the 
recipient of the money gives the bearer a feed of 
cakes [pdri). Afterwards the bride being arrayed 
in the bridal garment (ckola),2L petticoat (ghdghra), 
and a head-dress (dkantu) is escorted by a pro- 
cession of her relation and friends to the house 
of her intended father-in-law, who makes her 
father a present of Rs. 8 or xo, cMed Jeodhan, 
which is distributed among all the guests. No- 
thing then remains except to consummate the 
marriage. Women are free to choose their first 
husbands, nay, to leave them if dissatisfied with 
them, on the condition of the second husband's 
defraying the expenses of the previous wedding. 
Younger brothers have legally only the usufruct 
of their senior's wife, for she and her children 
are held to be the exclusive property of the eldest 
brother. Hence he keeps both woman and 
children, in the event of the household being 
broken up, and the rest of the fraternity going to 
live elsewhere. The custom of polyandry is 
supposed to promote good fellowship among 
brothers, and is, or used to be, observed so con- 
sistently that if a mother-in-law dies leaving an 
infant son, the daughter-in-law is, properly speak- 
ing, bound to rear the boy and marry him herself 
when he attains the age of puberty. A married 
woman is called mdmi, possibly a sarcastic allu- 
sion to her maternal duties. It is almost need- 
less to add that there js a considerable amount 
of freedom between the sexes. — G. R. C. Wil- 
liams : Memoir, p. 60, sq. 
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FOLKLORE. 

696. The Excellent Qualities of the Plant 
Mundi. — The mundi plant (spharanthus indicus) is 
a favourite medicine with hakims. The follow- 
ing account of its properties is taken from a 
Persian MS. in the possession of a faqir at 
Chundr. It must be plucked in a particular way. 
After ablution offer a prayer of two takah (pros- 
trations), repeat the Fitiha and the Sura Ikhlds 
thrice, dig it up on a Sunday at a time when no 
shadow falls on the plant. Taking out the root 
put it in a cloth and not in earth : if dug before 
sunrise, its effects will be in every way superior. 
If eaten for a month with cow's milk and sugar it 
preserves the sight. If eaten for two months, 
fire will not burn one who falls into it ; eaten for 
five months, it increases the strength ; eaten for 
six months, a person's hair will never turn grey ; 
eaten for seven months, it secures an interview with 
Khwaja Khizr the prophet ; eaten for two months 
it enables the eater to perform the miracles of 
the saints. If dried in the shade and eaten with 
milk and sugar, it wins the love of women. A 
lotion of the pounded root is a cure for sore eyes. 
If the leaf be pounded, dried in the shade, and 
one tola of the powder drunk in cow's milk the 
Jinn and Satan will appear before the user and 
await his orders. Eaten for a year with an equal 
quantity of wheat flower, the body turns the 
colour of the mundi flower. Mundi eaten with the 
weed bhangra, restores youth. Similarly eaten 
for forty days the invisible things of heaven and 
earth manifest themselves. Eaten with curds 
from cow's milk, it is an antidote to poison. 
Eaten with deer's milk, it makes the user a 
miraculous runner, and the user will surpass the 
speed of ten horses. Eaten with dates, it re- 
moves hunger and thirst. In short, used in vari- 
ous ways, it is considered by Muhammadan 
Hakims to be a remedy for most of the diseases 
common to humanity. — Bhdn Pratdp Tiwdri, 

697. The School of Love— A Folktale col- 
lected by Munshi Karam-ud-din of Mirza- 
pur. — A merchant had educated his son in all 
branches of learning, except the art of love. He 
employed a clever Kathak singer to instruct his 
son in this department. The Kathak showed the 
world to the youth for some time, and finally 
pronounced him perfect. The son got a lakh of 
mpees from his father and went abroad to trade. 
When he reached a certain city, as he was walk- 
ing about, he was fascinated by a lady, whom he 
saw on a house top. She marked him down as 
her prey, and sent her attendant to negotiate with 
him. He induced the young man to believe that 
she W2^s a fairy, and came only occasionally from 
fairyland. She constructed an underground 
passage in her house, and her mysterious appear- 
ances caused the young man to believe her story. 



Finally, though he was allowed to approach no 
nearer the object of his desires, she and her 
friends swindled him out of all his money. He 
returned and told his father, who called the 
Kathak and remonstrated with him on the result 
of his instruction. The Kathak engaged to recover 
the money if the merchant would advance him 
another lakh of rupees. The merchant agreed, 
and the Kathak procured a monkey, whom he 
taught to keep a quantity of precious stones in 
his pouch, and to produce them when called on. 
The monkey was named Arzu Beg—" the lord 
of desire." When the monkey knew his business 
the Kathak and the young man proceeded with 
the monkey to the city where the lady lived. 
Number of persons visited the monkey, and to 
each, under the Kathak's orders, he presented a 
valuable jewel. This attracted the lady, who 
became exceedingly aff'able to the young mer- 
chant, and the monkey constantly made her valu- 
able presents. Finally, she asked to get the 
monkey ; but the young man referred her to the 
Kathak, who finally sold him to the lady for two 
lakhs of rupees. For some time he produced 
precious stones to order, but one day the lady's 
mother asked him for a couple of rupees to buy 
food, when, his supply of jewels being exhausted, 
he fell on her and her daughter and entreated 
them despitefully. By this time the Kathak and 
his pupil had left the place with the money, and 
the lady was left to lament the trick that had 
been played upon her. 

698. Upturned City -Legend of an -Hu- 
man Sacrifice— Cannibalism. — There was once 
a king at Sunit, named Rija Manj Gend or 
Punwir, who treated his subjects with great 
violence and cruelty. The king was afflicted with 
an ulcer, and was told that human flesh would do 
it good. So an order went forth to bring him a 
human being as occasion required from each 
household. One day it so happened that it 
was the turn of a Brihman widow who had an 
only child ten years of age. The myrmidons 
of the tyrant came to carry off the child, when 
the tears of its mother moved the sympathies of 
a holy man, Shah Qutb by name. He, after a vain 
attempt to turn away the soldiers, swore that they 
should never see their homes again, and so it 
happened. They turned towards Sunit, but both 
Sunit and its Rdja had disappeared off" the face 
of the earth. Another story is that the Raja was 
in the habit of eating a goat every day, but the 
supply of goats having ceased, his cook served 
up the flesh of a young child. The Raja observed 
the difference, and the cook explained the diflS- 
culty. Sirkap, the Rdja, was satisfied, and 
ordered the cook to serve up a young child daily. 
At last the child of a Brihman widow was taken, 
when the mother at once went to Ludhiina and 
implored the great saint Qutb Sbdh to assist 
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her, which he did most effectually by killingf 
Sirkan. — Cunmngham . Arckaological Reports^ Vol, 
XIV, p. 67. 

699. The Tricks oTshekh Chilli.— Shekh 
Chilli said : — " Amma ! Amma ! (mother !) I am go- 
iDfif to seek my fortune in another country." She 
said " all right my boy ! Go I " So he started and 
stayed at a potter*s house. After he had been 
there two or three days the potter and his wife 
went to a wedding and left their only child, a boy, 
with him. When they had gone the boy began 
to ask for food, but Shekh Chilli said :— " I won't 
give you any till you tell me where the money is 
kept." For a long time he would not tell, but 
when he got very hungry he said : — " It is under 
the flour-mill, in a pot in the opposite corner." 
Then Shekh Chilli went and dug it up and mixed 
it with some flour, and said to the boy : — " If you 
tell your father I will murder you." Next day the 
boy*s father and mother came home, and Shekh 
Chilli said :— •* Amma ! I have been here a long 
time and I must go home, so give me leave and 
give me the one-eyed ass to carry my things on." 
Now Shekh Chilli had given this ass the money 
mixed up in the flour, and the one-eyed ass had 
eaten it. So she said : — *• Pick a nicer one out of 
the drove." But he said :— •* I only want it for my 
luggage. " So thinking no evil she gave it to him. 
The Shekh started, and when he got home he 
said : — '^ Amma! I want to show the people my good 
fortune ; you must clean the house." Then the 
chief people of the village came, and the Shekh 
brought out the donkey and beat it with his 
bludgeon when all the money fell out of its mouth. 
Thentheysaid:—" Will you sell the ass?" At first 
he refused, but after a lot of persuasion he gave 
it for a tremendous sum of money. The buyers, 
to purchase the donkey, sold some of theii lands, 
some their houses and cattle, and so on till they 
had collected the amount. Then they took the ass 
away, and all of them collected that night and 
beat the ass so that it died, but no more money 
came out of its mouth. So they returned in a 
rage to Shekh Chilli and said : — •' Return our 
money." ** Return my ass," he said. So they 
cried and beat their breasts and had to stand the 
loss.^ Una Briscoe : Bulandshakr. 

[Animals which drop money appear in many folktales.— Ed.] 

700. King Akbar and the donkey— A folk- 
tale told by Baldeo Prasad, village accountant 
of Haliya, Mirzapur District. — One day Akbar 
said to Birbal:-»* Show me something new. I 
have seen all the sights of the world." Birbal was 
puzzled, and his daughter enquired the reason. 
When he told her, his daughter sent for a donkey 
and had it trained to the saddle. She then made 
it known that her father was on the point of 
death. When the news reached Akbar he hastened 
to visit his minister ; but his daughter sent out 



word that if Birbal saw the king in his last mo« 
ments he would go to hell. Then she announced 
that Birbal was dead, and after some time mount- 
ed her father on the donkey, and made him ride 
to the house of one of the ladies of the court. 
The lady was surprised to see Birbal risen from 
the dead. He said :— ** God has provided me with a 
divine conveyance, and I am going about collect- 
ing information for Him." She informed the 
king that Birbal appeared, and he desired to see 
the divine conveyance. So Birbal appeared to 
the king and told him the same story. The king 
said he wanted, too, to go to heaven ; so Birbal 
made him cover his eyes and mount on the 
donkey. He led the king on the donkey to the 
chief market-place and left him there. After a 
time the king removed the bandage from his eyes 
and saw where he was. '< This is something you 
never saw before in }our life,*' said Blrba^ and 
Akbar was much pleased. 

[There is a great cycle of legend describing the cleverness 
of Birbal and bis daughter, of which this is one.— Eo.] 



701. Jalandhar— Superstitions about Cattle 
— It is very unlucky for a cow to calve in Bhddon 
(August — September), or a buffalo in Magh 
(January— February), or for a mare to foal in 
Sdwan (July — August.) Such a cow is called 
hhadwai, and is sure to give little milk. One's 
only chance is to swim her in a pond or stream. 
If the offspring of either of the three cannot be 
sold to a, Muhammadan neighbour who has no 
scruples, it should be given as a present to a 
Gujarat! Brdhman. A similar course should be 
followed if two young are produced at one birth. 
Kine, bufialoes and horses, male or female, that 
get on the roof of the house, should be summarily 
disposed of; they are unlucky. So, too, are cows 
and bullocks, whose colour is black with certain 
white points (kaila), or iron-grey with black spots 
on the whole body (phangat), or on the tail (megat). 
When cattle-disease breaks out a Jogi or Sunnydsi 
or Muhammadan Faqfr, who knows the proper 
incantations, is called in, and proceeds to exorcise 
the illness. Each practitioner may have his own 
method, but the broad lines are these. The 
cattle are first fumigated with bdellium (gugal). 
Then a proclamation issues that grinding and 
churning are not to be done that night. A thick 
rope of cane fibre is tied over the gateway of 
the village, and to it are attached a couple of 
small earthen saucers, a little board of siris (acacia 
sirisa) or dkdk (butea frondosa) wood, and sometimes 
a couple of parcels of seven kinds of grain (satnaja) 
and a piece of iron. The whole is called toM. 
The board and saucers are daubed with red 
paint with figures supposed to represent Ganesa 
or Hanumin or Saturn ; or they may bear what 
are supposed to be texts from the Qur&n. In the 
early morning the cattle are driven under this 
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cfaann, and are sprinkled with water, and some- 
times diluted butter-milk. The manure of the 
night should not be used, but thrown out on the 
road. Sometimes the charm is suspended to a 
post {mani) fixed outside the gateway. Another 
excellent remedy for cattle-disease is a wrestling 
match (chkittj) in honour of Sultan Sakhi Sarwar 
by professional athletes, and a third is a feast to 
Brahmans'/Jig: and poor people. — W. E. Purser : 
SetiUiMnt Report, p. 55, sq. 



702. A Folktale told by Jumai, a village 
Julaha in South Mirzapur. --There was once a 
certain king. One day he was sitting in his court 
with all his officials. Then he fell asleep and saw 
in a dream a lovely woman whose breast was a 
full-yard wide and her waist narrow as a leopard's. 
She lay down beside him. When he woke the 
woman had disappeared. The king called his 
officials and said : — " Whoever recals this dream 
to me, to him will I give half my kingdom." 
And he placed a piece of betel in his court for 
whoever would undertake the enterprise. But 
no one succeeded. Soon after the king's son went 
out hunting. When he returned and came to his 
father he saw the piece of betel there and asked 
the meaning of it. The' prime minister said: — 
" This is no concern of your*s.*' The prince in- 
sisted on enquiring. Then the prime minister 
told him the whole story. The prince at once 
took up the piece of betel and ate it; and came to 
his mother and ate and drank. Then he asked 
his mother for some money as he had taken the 
betel on condition of undertaking the duty. Her 
mother gave him money. When the prince 
came out he met the Wazir*s son. He offered to 
accompany the prince. At first he refused to take 
him with him. But he insisted on going with the 
prince. As they went on they came to a desolate 
forest. The prince was very hungry and thirsty. 
The Wazir's son replied :— *• Where are we to get 
food and drink in this jungle." So the Wazir's son 
said '< get up on this tree and I will go in search 
of water." As he went on he came to the foot of 
a mountain. There was a spring, so he filled a 
vessel with water and returned to the prince. 
The prince was delighted to see him. When he 
tasted the water he found it was like rose water. 
The prince asked where he had got the water. 
The Wazir's son said :— '* First drink the water 
and then I will tell you all about it." He refused, 
and said he would not drink till he heard the 
story. Then the Wazir's son said : — ** Come with 
me and see for yourself." They went on to- 
g;ether and came to the spring. Both ascended 
the mountain and saw a splendid tank full of pure 
(vater : and a washerman was washing clothes 
3n it banks. The prince asked him to whom 
the tank belonged. The washerman said : — 
' This tank was made by the princess of this land." 



The prince asked him what she was like. The 
washerman said :-— *' Since she was born no lights 
have been lit in my land." The prince asked the 
washerman to show him the princess. He took 
them on, and made them halt in a flower-garden. 
The washerman went to the princess and told 
her the story. She said :— " Send them to me to- 
night by the secret door." The washerman 
returned to the prince, who gave him valuable 
presents. At midnight, dressed in his best 
clothes, the prince went to the princess. When 
he came in he found vessels of perfumes and 
dishes of betel placed before her in abundance. 
The room was full of pictures. He was delighted ; 
and the princess made him sit down when they 
forthwith fell in love. After some time the prince 
left her and was going again to see her the next 
day. But meantime the princess with her maidens 
came into the garden. She ordered her mai- 
dens to retire. She saw a man asleep in the 
garden. She thought how she could wake him, 
and knew not if he was a demon {dano) or a man. 
Finally, the prince woke, and asked her to go 
home with him. So she took the prince and the 
Wazir's son to her house. [The rest the narrator 
forgets.] 

703. Jalandhar— Rural Medicinal Treat- 
ment—Unlucky Names. — When human beings 
get ill a Dakaut Br&hman is summoned. A fowl, 
or goat, or young buffalo is selected to carry the 
disease, and has its ear cut, its face smeared 
with red paint, and is taken round the village 
and out of it, and then made over as a present 
to the Dakaut. Pleurisy is charmed by a gram- 
parcher with a sickle, the iron of which is rub- 
bed over the body where the pain is felt. 
Another plan is to get a piece of the stalk of the 
saccharum munja reed, and cut off a piece from 
it ; as it diminishes, so does the pain. Other 
vows and the efficacy of bathing at certain 
places need not be mentioned in detail. There are 
some places which it is unlucky to call by their 
proper names before breaking one's fast in the 
morning. Such are the towns of Rdhon and 
Jadia. In villages the doors and walls are often 
marked with an open hand, usually in black, 
but sometimes in red or white, to keep off the 
evil eye. The swdstika in black is also common. 
It is the mark of Ganesa, who is worshipped at 
the beginning of anything new. — W. E. Purser : 
Settlement Report, p, 56. 

704. The Magic Ring of the Lord Solo- 
mon— A Folktale recorded by Maulavi Karam- 
ud-din Ahmad of Mirzapur.— There was a 
king who had an only son, who was worthless 
and did not obey his father. The king was much 
displeased with him. One day the prince asked 
his father for Rs. 300, and said he wished to travel. 
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The king gave him the money, and the prince 
went to the stable and selected a horse. This he 
mounted and started oh his travels. He came 
to the shore of the ocean and saw four boys 
diving in the water. Soon after they brought 
up a box out of the water. The prince offered 
to buy it. They asked Rs. 300 for it. He 
bought it and took it home. The king asked 
him what he bad brought. He showed his 
father the box. The king ordered the box to 
be opened, and out of it came a dog. The king 
kept the box and the dog. Again the prince 
went on his travels, but before he started he gave 
his mother a cup of milk and said: — "Mother, 
as long as this milk does not become sour know 
that I am alive." Again he reached the same 
shore of the ocean, and again he saw some boys 
dive and bring out a box. He purchased this 
box also and brought it home. When he opened 
the box a cat came out of it. His mother said:— 
** You are a nice fellow! You never learn any- 
thing, and go about buying dogs and cats." Again 
the prince took Rs. 300 and went to the shore 
of the ocean. Again the boys brought out a 
box. He bought it and took it home. When 
it was opened a snake appeared. The king was 
afraid at the sight and told the prince to put the 
box in a jungle. He did so. The prince reflect- 
ed that the wretched snake was shut up in the 
box and would die : so he opened the box and 
immediately a lad came out of it. The prince 
said : — '* Who are you ? " •' I am the son of the 
Lord Solomon. A sorcerer turned me into a 
snake and put me on board his ship and shut 
me up in a box. He threw me into the ocean, 
and immediately he and his ship were submerg- 
ed." Then he and the prince went to the Lord 
Solomon. When he saw them he was much 
pleased and began to distribute alms. One day 
the son of the Lord Solomon said to the prince: — 
" If my father offer you any present accept no- 
thing but the ring he wears." Then the Lord 
Solomon called the prince and offered him many 
jewels, but he would accept none of them. The 
Lord Solomon asked him what he wanted, and 
thrice promised to give him anything he wished. 
Then the prince asked for the ring. The Lord 
Solomon with much regret was obliged to fulfil 
his promise. Then the prince asked the son 
of the Lord Solomon what were the virtues of 
the. ring. He replied: — ** Whatever you desire 
will be produced from the ring." As they went 
on they came to a certain city where a princess 
had made a proclamation that she would marry 
any one who in a single night would build a 
palace in the midst of the sea. The prince went 
to her and said he could fulfil the condition. The 
princess told her servants to take him to the 
shore of the ocean. They took him there, and 
having dismissed them near morning he drew 
out the ring and ordered it to build a palace in the 



sea. At once a splendid palace was built. So the 
prince and the princess were married and Uved 
in the palace. One day the prince went out 
hunting: two or three hairs of the head of the 
princess, which were of gold and silver, got 
broken. She put the hairs on a leaf and threw 
them into the river. As they floated they came 
beneath the palace of the king of another land. 
The king had the hairs taken out and said:^ 
** What must she be to whom thesQ hairs belong!" 
So he called many wise women and said : — " I will 
give half my kingdom to any one who will bring 
this woman to me." One wise woman traced 
out the princess, and standing under her window^ 
began to weep. The princess called her and 
said : — •* Who are you ! " She replied : — " I am 
your grandmother." The princess ordered her to 
be entertained. The old woman knew that the 
palace had been produced by magic. She 
noticed the ring with the prince, and knew that 
this was the magic ring. She asked the princess 
if the prince ever give her his ring. She said :— 
•• He will give it to me if I ask for it: "so the 
prince gave the ring to the princess. The old 
woman got hold of the ring and worked the spirit 
of the ring and ordered him to carry the palace 
as it was to her country. This was done, and 
the old woman obtained half the king's kingdom, 
but did not give him the ring. 

When the prince returned from hunting he 
found the palace and the princess gone. He 
was plunged into grief, but finally traced out 
the palace and went there. He wanted to go 
in, but the servants prevented him. On this 
there was a quarrel, and the king's servants killed 
him. When he died the cup of milk which he 
had given his mother became sour. She knew 
he was dead, and took out the cat and the dog 
which had come from the ocean. They went 
oft to try and restore their master to life. The 
dog dived into the ocean, and taking the cat on 
his back, reached the palace where the prince 
had been slain. They found his corpse hung 
to a tree. Then the dog and cat brought their 
master to life and put him in a safe place. The 
prince said : — " Go and search for the ring." 
They went oft and reached the palace of the 
princess. The dog sent the cat to get the ring 
from the princess. The princess told the cat 
that the old woman had the ring. The cat went 
into her house and found that she used to keep 
the ring in her mouth when she went to sleep : 
so the cat made friends with a mouse, and told 
him to put his tail in the old woman's nostrils 
when she went to sleep. He did so: the old 
woman sneezed, and the ring falling from her 
mouth, was seized by the mouse, who took it to 
the cat. The cat took the ring to her master. 
He called the spirit of the ring, who carried 
the palace back to its original place: so the 
prince and the princess lived happily ever after. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 

705. Physical differences between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics.— (Continued from para. 648). 
I give below a list of some of the instances I can 
think of, in which the races use opposite muscles: 
a minute explanation of the difference would 
occupy much space, and I therefore give it in as 
short and concise a manner as possible. The 
list is small ; but I unhesitatingly challenge any 
one to instance an indigenous European practice 
where the flexors are chiefly depended upon, or 
similarly the reverse muscles in the case of 
Asiatics. 

Swords, ^ks\^\\c swords are all made for cut- 
ting, being chiefly curved : when straight they are 
for thrusting under hand. The small handles 
which confine the hand do not admit of such a 
thingas "pointing;" they are intended tobeguidec^ 
by the flexors. The European swordsman de- 
pends chiefly on the point which is delivered by 
the extensors, and in a well-known battle in 1857, 
a British Cavalry Officer is said to have ordered 

his men : — ** D n the cuts and guards: give *em 

the point, my boys." Then again the most for- 
midable European sword cut is over the left 
shoulder and the Indian over the right. 

Dagger, — A well-known Indian dagger (katdr) 
has a handle like a driving bit, which obliges one 
to thrust under hand. The European stands on 
bis defence with a dagger by holding it in front 
of his left breast in readiness for an extensoral 
thrust. 

Boxing. — A " blow from the shoulder " is not 
natural to Asiatics, being essentially an exten- 
soral form of defence. They deliver a blow by 
means of the flexors, either from above down- 
wards, or under hand, or from right to left. 

Slapping.^The back-handed slap, purely ex- 
tensoral, is simply unknown to Asiatics who 
invariably slap inwards. 

Kicking. — Asiatics never by any accident kick 
out : they either stamp down with a curious 
circular movement, or kick sideways across the 
leg on which they stand, and thus use their flexors. 

Swimming. — The European form is purely ex- 
tensoral : throwing out the arms to the full extent 
and sweeping them round. Asiatics swim with a 
downward and inward stroke, which is flexoral. 
They also dive feet foremost at first, and then 
turn round and swim down, and do not take 
" headers " with their arms stretched out. 

Rowing. — The Asiatic form of rowing is more 
like churning, and is done with the arms with 
scarcely any help from the extensors of the back. 
The •• quick recovery " of a Cambridge crew, 
arms stretched to the full — an extensoral act is 
their great point. Asiatics are fond of the paddle 
worked inwards by the flexors. The paddler of 



a Rob Roy canoe produces the same efiect by 
principally pushing forward the opposite end 
of the paddle. In fact the instinct of using the 
extensors is so great in Europeans that I observed 
Maltese boatmen row standing by what is known 
as *• backing. water — " a purely extensoral ?ct. 

Sawing. — The teeth of the Indian saw are set 
backwards so as to cut inwards. The teeth of 
the European saw are set to cut in the thrust. 

Chiselling, — The Asiatic holds his chisel edge 
inwards and strikes it from outwards with his 
flexors. The European holds the chisel edge 
outwards and strikes outwards. 

Planing, — The plane, as Europeans use it, is 
essentially an extensoral implement : natives, 
however, sit over their work and plane to one 
side, and so manage to bring their flexors into 
play. In fact, I have known them screw on a 
cross piece to the nose of a plane so as to enable 
an assistant to help by pulling it. Such a thing 
as reducing a piece of wood is unknown to them, 
and they always substitute chipping o5 the extra 
wood with an adze (basula), which is worked by 
the flexors downwards and inwards. 

t^^ggi^g' — The hoe used in India with the 
blade set at an angle inwards requires purely 
flexoral force downwards and inwards. The 
spade and shovel are purely extensoral imple- 
ments. Certain Afghans who work as coolies in 
hill stations, who have a very European phy- 
sique, frequently use the shovel, but generally two 
men work a shovel, — one holds a rope attached 
above the blade and pulls while the other fills it, 
and thus they work the instrument with flexoral 
power. 

Drilling, — Asiatic drills are so made as to cut 
from left to right and European drills from right 
to left. The former are worked with a bow, and 
the revolutions that cut are those caused by 
bringing the bow inwards with the flexors. The 
European bit-and-brace is worked the opposite 
way 

Turning a Wheel, — Machines worked by turning 
a wheel are not appreciated by natives because 
the force required is extensoral ; the handle must 
be pushed. I have more than once known 
Europeans complain of their native labourers 
trying to put in the force when the handle was 
beneath them by pulling it up, and thus losing 
the additional advantage of the weights of their 
bodies. 

Defence. — If you make as though you would 
give a blow to an Asiatic, he will in self-defence 
put up both arms, crossed perhaps, but palms 
outwards. Europeans, under the same circum- 
stances, put their arms up knuckles outward, so 
as to be ready for an extensoral blow. 

Beckoning, — In the same way Indians beckon 
with the palm down and Europeans palm up- 
wards. 
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Saluting. — The Indian's saldm is flexoral; the 
European military salute or hat-dof&ng is ex- 
tensoral. 

Riding. — Natives of India ride with their legs 
bent and toes outwards, and grasp with their 
flexors. The European method is to turn the 
toes in, and so by means of the extensors to make 
the knees, not the calves, grip the saddle.— W^, 
Cockbum. 

(To be continued.) 

706. Montgomery ^ The A wan Tribe — 
A Folk Etymology. — The Awans claim descent 
from Ali, son-in-law of Muhammad, and say they 
are called Awin because they were helpers (aw4n) 
of Husen in his struggle with Yazid. — Settlement 
Report, p. 48. 

[For the Aw^ns, see Ibbetson's Panjab Ethnography, paras. 
465, 466, and General CuDningbam s Archaological Reports^ 
VoL II, p. 71, j^^.— Ed.] 

707. Ludhiana — The Bharai Faqirs.— 
The Hind(i Jats of the Eastern parts are almost 
ail Sultdnis by religion, and outside each village 
there is a small Pir Kkdna, or shrine erected in 
honour of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan : and this is in charge 
of a bharai or guardian, who is a Muhammadan 
and not a celebate. These men are said to 
be Shekhs because they belong to no other 
tribe. Every Thursday they go to the shrine in 
the evening, light a lamp, and beat a drum at it. 
The people make small offerings (charhdwa) of 
cash, grain, etc., which the Bharais take. They 
also receive small presents at other times, and 
accompany the pilgrims who go to visit the 
tomb of the Saint Sultdn, in the Dera-Ghfizi- 
Khdn district. There is generally a small plot 
of land, half an acre or so, attached to the village 
shrine, of which the Bharai gets the produce. — 
T. G. Walker : SettUnunt Report, p. 42. 

708. Shahabad — Marriage Customs of 
Khanvars.— (Continued from para. 587). ' The 
bride's father and the bridegroom^s representa- 
tive take handful of turmeric and grain, and make 
them over to the Brdhman. The latter mixes 
them up, touches the vessel, and returns a handful 
to the representatives of both parties, who then 
embrace each other, and in so doing, solemnly 
ratify the match, and address each other Rsjohar, 
or the relatives united : a yellow thread is at the 
same time tied round the left wrist of the bride. 
The party then retires. The next morning the 
bridegroom takes his seat on a similar painted 
floor, and with all due formality an earthen vessel 
filled with grain and turmeric, brought from the 
bride's house, is placed before him. The bride- 
groom makes obeisance to this vessel, which is 
preserved. The match thus settled, preparations 



commence for the merry nuptials. On the 
approach of the marriage-night there is a proces- 
sion, consisting of the relatives, the friends and 
well-wishers of the bridegroom who bathes, and 
the water which he uses for the purpose of ablu- 
tion is preserved in a separate vessel. The grain 
used on the day of the betrothal is also fried 
and tied in a napkin, and is taken with the dress, 
ornaments, sweets and other presents for the 
hride.-'Calcutta Review, Vol. LXIX, p. 36i, 
(To be continued.) 

709. Hoshiarpur—Proverbs on Castes. — 

Putjanan Khattrdnidn, 
Vich vich Bdhmanidn. 

The Khattri woman produces wise sons ; the 
Brahman woman only now and then. 

GUjar mit, na sdha gharila, 
• yan ddo pdwS tan chhal khela. 

A Gijjar cannot be a friend, nor a hare be 
tamed : when an opportunity arises he practises 
deceit. 

GUj'aron ujdr bhali, 
Ujaron bhali ujdr, 
Jethi GUjar dekhiyS, 
Uthe deiyc tndr. 

A ruined house is better than the residence of 
G(ijars : waste land is better than tumble-down 
habitations of Giijars. Whenever you see a 
G(jjar hit him on the head, 

Banj nu nahln phal, 

Khattri nu nahin hal. 

A bamboo does not fruit : a Khattri cannot 
plough. (When a bamboo fruits it dies : when a 
Khattri takes to the plough he is a ruined man). 

Chdr chor, ti chdrS Thag ; 

Chdr Suntdr, tB chdre Thathidr ; 

Chdr chauke solah, 

Solah dune batrih — 

Ek mdrajia Khattri. 
Four thieves and four Thags, four goldsmiths 
and four brass workers. Four times four is 
sixteen : twice sixteen is thirty-two. One poor 
devil of a Khattri is as big a rogue as the lot.— 
Settlement Report, p. 207. 

710, Palamau— The Cheros. — (Continued 
from para. 524). Apart from any physiological 
distinction, I must confess myself sceptical as to 
the alleged affinity between the Kols and Cheros. 
That they were contemporary as nations I admit : 
but facts, I think, would tend to show that 
whereas the Cheros were a highly-civihsed race, 
the Kols were— what they have always been— 
a wild aboriginal tribe. Tradition says that the 
Kols were at one time settled in the plains among 
the Cheros, and that they were driven out by the 
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Andhras. I am inclined, however, to think that 
they are essentially an upland race, and were 
associated with the Cheros as Helots : and when 
driven from their homes on the Kaimfjr hills, 
they migrated to the Vindhya range. The 
Cheros were undoubtedly a distinct nation, who, 
when driven out of their own country, probably 
scattered themselves over the face of India, 
perhaps as far as Ceylon and burma, and be- 
came absorbed among various castes and nations, 
a very few only remaining in their own country. 
The Kols, on the contrary, though driven out of 
their own country, were never destroyed : the 
entire nation migrated and retained its nation- 
ality in its own home. —L. R, Fovhes: Settlemcni 
Report, p. 36, sq. 

[Mach of this argument seems untenable, being mainly based 
00 the alleged superior culture of the Cheros as shown by 
architectural remains in Shahdbid and the neighbourhood, 
which were certainly not the work of Cheros but of Aryan 
Buddhists. In Mirzapur, at any rate, the Cheros is ceruinly not 
superior in culture to the Kol, if the reverse is not more prob- 
ably the real fact.-^Eo.] 

(To be continued). 



^11. Hoshiarpur— Caste Proverbs.— 

Raji nH na ckeriyi, 

Bhi^kha nahin mdn; 

Jdn ie Rdnghar ghar bhala^ 

Nahin U qaharistdn. 
Do not molest him when sated : he is even 
proud when hungry: a Rftnghar is bearable only 
in his own house, or else in his grave. 

Rdnghar hhald kardr de^ 

Yd bandi-khdnaf 

Yd sarh U haihi lakri 

Yd dungd ddni. 
A Rdnghar is pretty well before a Kar^r (his 
money-lender), or in a jail, or with his feet in the 
stocks three-and-a-half hands long, or in the 
depth of the grave. 

Rdjput dc put da hanj khota, 

Yd ddm ddni^ nahin miil dhokha. 
Dealing with a Rdj put's sons are uncertain : 
either twice the principal is received or nothing 
at all. 

PahilebarasS aur sanr, 

Phtr muqbil addi, 

Hak hamsdye margayi 

Phir Sayyad zddi. 
The first year something else : then a descen- 
dant of Saints: when all relations are dead, then 
a Sayyad. 
This is a variant of the Persian : — 

Sdl awwal Shehh bUdan, 

Sdl doyam shud Quresh, 

Ghala chun arzdde shawad 

Imsdl Sayyad meshawam. 

Sukh Sultdn di 

Lena Pathdn dd. 



To promise votive oflferings to Sultdn Sarwar 
and to borrow from a Pathan are equally useless. 
— Settlement Report, p. 209, sq. 



712. Gurgaon — The Khanzada Tribe — 
Meos—Mainas. — The Khdnzddas are a race who 
were formerly of much more importance than they 
are at present : they claim to have been formerly 
Jadon Rdjputs, and that their ancestors, Lakhan 
rdl and Sumitr Pdl, who dwelt at Tahangarh in 
Bhartpur, were converted to Isldm in the reign 
of Firoz Shdh (A. D. 1351 to 1388), who gave 
Lakhan Pdl the name of Nahar Khdn and 
Sumitr Pdl the name of Bahadur Khdn, a,nd in 
recognition of their high descent, called them 
Khdnziida, and made them bear rule in Mew&t, 
There is no doubt that they were the ruling race 
in Mewdt down to the time of Bdbar : since then 
they have gradually declined in importance, and 
now own only a few villages in this district. 
Traces of their former importance exist at Sohna, 
Bhundsi and Kotila. Kotila was one of their 
chief fortresses : the village is situated in a small 
valley, wholly surrounded by the hill, except 
where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to 
it. In front of this pass is the Kotila marsh, and 
when this is filled with water, the only road to 
the pass lies along a narrow strip of land between 
the lake and the hill. The remains of a breast- 
work along the face of the hill and across the 
mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill 
above the village is a small ruined fort. The 
village now belongs to Meos : some of the build- 
ings bear witness to its former greater impor- 
tance. In Alwar also the Khanzddas have fallen 
from their ancient rank, and now possess but few 
settlements. I have a suspicion that they are 
more intimately connected, than they acknow- 
ledge, with the Meos, whom they seem to me to 
resemble in personal appearance. They do not 
ordinarily intermarry with the Meos, but theMeo 
inhabitants of various villages profess to have 
been formerly Khdnzddas, and to have become 
Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions also, 
which point to Sarahta as their ancient home, 
agree, I think it will be found, with those of more 
than one clan of Meos. If my supposition, that 
the Meos are converted Minas, is correct, I am 
inclined to suspect that the Kli&nzddas are the 
representatives of the noble class among the 
aboriginal population. Tod mentions an asil or 
unmixed class among theMfnas, known as Mainas. 
But my enquiries are imperfect, and I can only 
commend the subject to any one with a taste for 
ethnology, who has opportunities for study of the 
Minas, Mhairs, etc., on the one hand, and the 
Meos and Khdnzadas on the other.— F. C. Chan* 
ning : Settlement Report, p. 30. 
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713. Field Names.— (Continued from para. 
522). Other fields again are named from special 
produce : — Badliha = the field that grows badli 
rice : sfHriya =» the field which grows sura rice : son- 
barsassiihe field where there is a rain of gold, very 
productive : kusiahwa = the field which produces 
kusa grass : taterha = the field which produces 
a particular species of judr millet : datuinika = 
the field where people cut tooth picks : kusahariya 
as the field where kusa grass grows. 

Others again are named from the people who 
cleared or cultivated them : — Ahitdn = the land of 
the Ahirs : Lohseya = the smiths' holding : Sahdewa 
3s cleared by a man named Sahdeo : Sitdrdmwdla 
as the field held by Sitdrdm. 

Others again from their area : — Dohighaiya = the 
twO'bigha field : Satdtsakwassthe field of 27 bighas. 

Others from the neighbourhood of shrines : — 
Birhaiya = near Mahdbir's shrine : Jagatnand-ke- 
uttar = north of the shrine of Jagatnand : Mahadeo- 
ke-asthdn == near Mahadeo's shrine: Brahmahwa = 
near the shrine to a dead Brahman : Dudhudth- 
par = near Dudhndth Mahadeo : Dholaiya = 
where you hear the sound of the Daflfali's drum. — 
W, Crooke, 

714. Ludhiana— The Ghorewah Rajputs. — 
They trace their descent from Hawaha, the bro- 
ther of Kachhwdha, who came into the country in 
the time of Shahabuddin Ghori (1150 A. D,), 
and was allowed a grant of as much land as he 
could ride round in a day, hence the name. 
Others say he presented an oflfering (nazar) of a 
horse, and got the tract which his descendants 
now hold. Half a Rajput's time is taken up in 
listening to absurd stories of this kind over a 
pipe, while he ought to be working in his fields. — 
r, E. Walker: Settlement Report^ p, 49. 

715. Jalandhar— The Arain Tribe.— They 
do not depend entirely on the land they own, but 
also work as tenants, and, as such, are highly- 
prized all over the district. It is usually sup- 
posed that these forte lies in market-gardening ; 
and in the Settlement Report it is said •' they 
especially excel as market-gardeners. They 
cultivate more elaborately than the Jats, but they 
could not manage a large estate as well. In 
qualifications they much resemble the Lodhas, 
KachhisandKurmisof the North-Western Provin- 
ces." I think at the present day this description 
does not do justice to the Arains. It would be 
more correct to say that, while they are quite 
equal to the Jats in the management of large es- 
tates, they are superior to them in extensive cultiva- 
tion. There are many large Arain estates in the 
neighbourhood of Jat villages, and comparison is 
easy. In no respect, whether as regards tillage 
land or the homestead, are the former inferior 
tQ the latter. But the Arains certainly have not 
the same sturdy spirit as tl^ Jats. In one point 



the Arains are far better agriculturists than the 
Jats, viz., in the care they take of their carts. A 
Jat scarcely ever thinks of putting his cart under 
cover, while an Arain village may be generally 
known by the number of its cart-houses. There 
is another point in which the Arains are remark* 
able— -the minute sub-division of land in their 
villages, which is partly due to pressure of po- 
pulation, partly to ttie character of the people, 
and partly to the desire to equalize the lot falling 
to each man's portion. The Arains are not 
especially addicted to any form of crime. They 
are peaceable, most industrious, and good all 
round, and furnish a splendid example that 
Muhammadans may be quite a match for Hindtjs 
in peaceful walks of life. They well deserve the 
compliment contained in the saying— mi/ gden, 
te raaiyat Fdin — that is to say, that as among 
cattle cows are most valuable, so among the 
agriculturists are Arains. Their women assist in 
field-work.— ly. E. Purser : Settlement Report, p. 82. 
(To be continued.) 

716. Hoshiarpur— -Caste Proverbs. — 

Tar tarkdri na matha pakwdn, 
Bhdbra zdt na Hindu na Musalmdn. 
The cucumber is not a vegetable, nor is matha 
(a food given at weddings) cooked food : a Bhabra 
is neither Hindii nor Musalmdn. 

Jat nachdwe tura — wuh bhi bur a, 
Bdhman rakhe chhnra — wuh bhi bura, 
Gddi lakar dhura—wuh bhi bura, 
Sdwan lage pura — wuh bhi bura. 
When a Jat prances on horseback, when a 
Brahman goes about armed, when the axle of a 
cart is of wood, when a south wind blows in 
Sdwan— these are calamities. 
Jat muhdsil Bdhman sdh, 
Banya hdkim—qahr Khudd, 
When a Jat is a tax-collector, a Brihman a 
moneylender, a Banya a ruler — these are -sign^ 
of the wrath of God. 
Jat OH rdj nahln, 
Mothon kdj nahin, 
A Jat does not mak« a good ruler : nor can 
much be made out of moth pulse. 
Kotha charhki hoka dendi — 
*• Koi me fa hali lage ? 
Dhi meri bhata dhows. 
Put baUdS dg^r 
J a paian chaufan 
Mile' suhdge, 
Jabi khari ddda hdge. 
The Jat woman gets up on the housetop and 
cries : — ** Will any one plough my field ? My 
daughter will take his food out to the fields and 
my son will go with the cattle." When, however, 
the four ploughings are done and the clod crusher 
has been used, she will begin to use bad lan- 
guage. — Settlement Report^ p. 206, 
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MISCELLANEA. 

717. Snake Worship — On Wednesday, the i6th, a 
somewhat interesting festival was celebrated by the 
Hindiis of Bengal. This was nothing else than the 
worshipping, oi> rather as a Native correspondent writes, 
the appeasing of the snake-demon. The festival is 
known among the Hindus as Mansha Puja, and the 
manner of celebrating is that in every Hindu family the 
day is practically observed as a fast ; that is, no ortho- 
dox Hindu will eat any freshly-cooked food, but his 
meals consist of what has been cooked the day before. 
Stale rice is the general meal, and every one is sup- 
posed to bathe in the waters of the Ganga in the early 
morning. There was, in consequence, a very large 
gathering at the different ghats, where the representa- 
tive members of each family made his usual offering of 
rice, flowers and fruit, and distributed charity accord- 
ing to his means. The Biscommah Puja, which is the 
peculiar festival of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and car- 
penters, was also celebrated yesterday. It is equiva- 
lent to the Sri Panchami Puja of the Hindu clerk, and 
none of the members of these trades worked. As a 
result, the different foundries and dockyards were closed. — 
Pioneer, 23rd September, 1891. 

7x8. Rain Charm — In dry seasons the children of 
the village wallow in the mud and sing at the pitch of 
their voice the couplet : — 

Koch kachauH^ pili maiti ; 
Megha sare pant d^. 
They do it at every door, and receive some pice or 
grain, which they spend in buying sweetmeat They 
offer the sweetmeat to Mahabir along with burnt-offer- 
ings.— ^a/« Baksh Chaube, 

719. Burma — Early Christian Tombs.— (Continued 
from para. 670. 

No. II. 

(In Armenian.) 

In memory of 

Joannes Avac, 

an Armenian, 

bom in Julpha^ 

Ispahan in Persia, 

who departed this life on 2Qth December, 1737. 
(In Portuguese.) 

A qui esta Sepultado o Corpo de 

Joannes A vac 

de nacao Armenia natural 

de Persia, o qualfallecco 

de Idade de 48 annos 

Aos 2g de Dezembro de 1737 a, 

Requiescat in pace. 

(In Burmese). 
On Saturday, the 8th of the waxing Tabodw^, 1099, 
(5. j&.), Joannes A vac of Henzada (in Burma), departed 
this life. 

This again docs not agree with the Armenian and the 
Portuguese, as the date would be about the middle of 
February, 1737. Either the Burmese or the European 
dates must be wrong, as the 5lh of the waning Pyatho 
is given as 14th December, the 8th waxing Tabodw^ 
as the 29th December ; it is not possible for only 1 5 days to 
intervene between the 5th waning of one month and 
the 8th waxing of the next. Possibly the old and new 
style of European reckoning has something to do with 
the middle.— /?. C, Temple. 



7ao. Burma— Numismatics.— Major R. C. Temple 
writes to the Rangoon Gazette regarding an interesting 
find m this field of antiquarianism :— 

The one coin required to complete the series of the 
issues of King Mindon has at last been found, though 
Its existence has always been denied by all the Burmans 
I have questioned on the subject Into the cabinet of 
a well-known Indian collector, a gold coin found its way 
lately, and this was sent to me to identify, and turned 
out to be the missing link, viz., the full Burmese gold- 
mohur Shwe-Kyatsi. 

The quarter-mohur or Shwe-Matsi is common enough* 
Of the one-tenth mohur, Shwe-Muzi, there are two 
varieties, both getting scarce ; the one-twentieth mohur 
or Shwe-Pezi is also getting scarce. The half-mohur 
or Shtve-Ngamuzi is exceedingly rare, and its existence 
IS usually denied. However, through the kindness of 
Mr. H. C. Noyce, of Mandalay, I have the only speci- 
men I have ever seen, and am willing to give now, as I 
have been at any time these three years, any reasonable 
price for a second specimen. 

The coin now proved to exist is the Shwe-Kyatsi or 
full-mohur. The description is as follows :- Obverse, 
a chinthe, round which are the words chinthe tazektaw 
in exergue 1228. Reverse, a wreath, round which are 
the words Yedanahon Nebyidaw, and inside it the words 
— I kyat thong dinga. 

This coin corresponds exactly and word for word with 
the quarter-mohur, except that the words— -a-j^a/ thong 
dinga are naturally exchanged for the words and figures 
- 2 mu I pe thong dinga. So that it is clear that in 
1866 A. p.. King Mindon did actually coin a full-mohur 
when he issued his well-known quarter-mohur. 

The half-mohur was struck just before his death and 
is a different coin, bearing date 1878 A. D. (= 1240 B. 
-£•.), and on the obverse is the to in place of the chinthe; 
on the reverse — 5 mu thong dinga. 

There are well-known and special reasons for its 
exceeding scarcity ; but I know of no reason why the 
mohur of 1866 should be so rare, and write this letter in 
the hope that it may catch the eye of some possessor 
willing to part with his specimen, for which I am will- 
ing to pay any reasonable sum. 



721. Song in praise of Benares, by Kasta Jibba 
Swami, Guru of the late Maharaja of Benares. — 

Pad A. 

Siva tori na^ariya men basiye. 

Gang nahai kai Siva kopujai, din din tap se tcut kasiye* 

Neki bndi kdhu ki na kdkeih kojhan jhat men dhasiye. 

Raj pdt taji aur desa ko ihd ' chabend par rasiye. 

Sarag jdi kai anta khuso^e kdhe ko Idlach men phasiyd 

Bel ki pdti dkhat pdni thonk chandan hun ghasiye, 

Aise Siva h^ pujat pujat pap dokh apni nasiye. 

Antor sukh lahi kai Sivaju ko deo raj pat ko hasiye. 

Sri Kdsi so neh najinko sldgihi tin ke mukh masiye. 

Jagat ki chhutat nahin^ ds 

Brdhman baran tahdn kichtubidiyd td par bha Sannyds^ 

Unche pad pnyen nahin sujha' ab kd charhihai bdns 

Kdsi ut'im mani kami tahan tapar gang bilas. 

Aisen thai jo brahma nahin bhdgd tawa kd hoipichds, 

Soni ratan j'xtit muktan ko sir par pdrsi bds* 

Itnehu pur jo mahakat nahin tava koihin giri ghds. 

Nick b'lne tava unch kdhawat unche hot nichds 

Deo kara/iu karuna kari mokat siydm rang kai das* 
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Song. 
O ! Siva it is better to live in your city. 

Having bathed in Ganges, one must worship Siva, and 
exercise his body in penance. 

Don^t say good or bad of any one. Why do you put 
yourself to trouble ? 

Giving up the kingdom of the other country—be con- 
tented on parched grain here. 

If you ascend to heaven, you are sure to fall at last. 
Why do you subject yourself to avarice. ? 

Take the woodapple leaf, rice, water and little Sandal- 
wood paste. 

Worshipping Siva in this manner, you will have your 
sin and vice destroyed. 

Having obtained internal happiness through Siva, O 1 
deo you will laugh at the dignity of a king 

Those who have no love of sacred Kasi (Benares) 
they will have their mouth coloured with black ink. 

The desire of worldly pleasure cannot be given up. 

Being a Brdhman by caste, having been partly edu- 
cated, and having been initiated as a Saniyasi, 

You have obtained so high position. Still you are 
blind. Do you now wish to sit on a bamboo ? 

Kasi is a holy place, where there are Mani Kamika 
and the River Ganges. 

At this sacred place when your doubts are not remov- 
ed, do you wish to become a devil ? 

Your crown having gold and precious stones fixed in 
it, has a place in your head. 

if it has no scent still it will turn to grass. 

Those who call themselves low are called high ; high 
become low. 

O ! God, be merciful to make me slave of that black- 
coloured one (Rama). 

Doha. 

Chana ckabeni gang jal 
Jaun purwai kartdr^ 
Kdsi kMun na chkdriye 
Biswandth darbar. 
If God provides you with parched gram and Ganges 
water, never leave Kdsi and the court of Biswanath. — 
Bhan PrcUdp Tiwdri, 

722. Pictures at Sardhana. — (Continued from para.668). 
In saloon No. II are a small full-lengfth of Lord Comber- 
mere, with half-lengths of Colonel Lawson, Father Julius 
Caesar (afterwards Bishop), Colonel Stewart, Bengal Artil- 
lery, Quartermaster Rogers, Colonel R. Boileau, Bengal 
Artillery, Dr. Thomas Drever (mis-spelt " Driver " under 
the frame), and one labelled as " Sir Charles (afterwards 
Lord) Metcalfe, " which is probably that of his brother, 
formerly Commissioner of Delhi. The central hall, op- 
posite the entrance, has in the centre a large portrait of 
the Begam, life-size, seated on a sort of throne and 
smoking the hookah. This is an ambitious piece of 
colouring, not too well-finished by an artist of Delhi, 
named Melville, who also painted the pictures of Troup 
and Salaroli in No. I. Next to the Begam hangs a well- 
painted head and bust of a debauched-looking man in 
a kincob dress, with a skull-cap thrown over the left 
brow. This is John Thomas, a son of the famous 
George Thomas, who left his family in the care of the 
Begam, when he was overthrown by the Mabrattas 



under Bourquien in 1800. The next picture is that of 
John Thomas's father-in-law Aga Wanus. Then comes 
a small daub representing an otficer named Der- 
ridon, who held a command at Aligarh under Perron, 
whose daughter he married. Then come two groups, 
one showing Dyce Sombre as a child in the Begam's 
presence, the other the Begam offering a chalice to the 
Church. Then comes Major ReghoHni, by whom both the 
Church and Palace were designed : then half-lengths of 
General Ochterlony and Dyce Sombre. All these pictures, 
as well as such of the remainder as have not been attri- 
buted to other artists above, are said to be by J^wan Rim, 
a very celebrated native painter. Mural slabs in Eng- 
lish and Urdu commemorate the Begam's charities on 
the wall below her full-length portrait —-Calcutta Review^ 
Vol^LXIX, i>.46o. 

723. An Enormous Tree — At Rampurwa, in Bihir, is a 
P4k tree {ficus infectoria\ the trunk of which measures 
50 feet 8 inches in gmh^—Garrich : Archaological Re- 
ports, Vol. XVI, p. 116. 

724. Apollinarii Water— A Corruption When first 

introduced into Calcutta. Apollinaris water was known as 
Poltse Pdni. 

725. Birth Song of Vindachal, by Kasta Jibba Swami, 
of Benares.— 

1 . Gdkul nUn kaniydn pragat bhai, 

2. Sri Jasudd 1U garabh dye^ ati firasaniya mukk 
siydm arun tan kanchan ddmini kdnti mai, 

3. Bhddd badi duij guru satabhikh sanjhd samaya 
sukarmjai. 

4. Kans bidhans karan ko mdnd 6di sakti bidhi bdi 
hot. 

5. Satayen din Mathurd men di pad ^ahi kans uthdi 
lot, 

6. Aginipaldtd chhuat bdnjanwar chamakat thhankat 
gagangai, 

y. Deo kdj bach nahin so kinho sunalahin kansaAin 
bhai chhai. 

8 JCdnti kaldso rahi Vindh par chhdi KiraH mtiya 
hai, 

(Translation.) 

1. A daughter appeared at Gokul. 

2. She came from the womb of the respected Jasoda, 
with joy ; her face was of dark colour, and her red-colour- 
ed body resembled the gold and lightning. 

3. On the dark part of Bhado 2nd, Thursday, Sat- 
bhikh,* in the evening she had her lucky birth. 

4 To destroy Kansa, it appears that Brahma created 
this first goddess. 

5. She came to Mathur^ on the 7th day of her birth. 
Kans lifted her up holding her feet 

6. As one touches the match of a gun, she ascended 
to heaven, roaring and thundering. 

7. She did the duties of gods with her curse, which 
caused consumption to Kans. 

8. With the merit of her splendour she made her 
abode at Vindhiya hill, where her renown is daily new. — 
Bhan Pratap Tiwari: Chunar, 

* One of the 27 Nakchhatras. 
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POPULAR RELIGION. 



726. Satti Worship in Rajputana.— I should 
be glad if the following elicited some more in- 
formation on the subject of Md Satti. Some years 
ago» when examining into the memorial stones 
of Chhattris of the villages where I was in Camp, 
thirty miles southwest of Jodhpur, I came upon 
one which seemed to represent a woman about to 
tub her kicking child. It turned out to be the 
monument of a Md Satti, or of a woman who had 
become satti with h^r young son. Subsequently, 
I discovered many Md Satti monuments in Mirwir 
and Jaisalmir, and I have also ascertained that 
Md Satti took place in Bikdnir, and occasionally in 
Kachh, but not in Gujardt, Mahi-Kantha, Sirohi, 
Mewar, Ajmere, and I think not in Kishengarh 
or Jaipur. I believe that the practice was con- 
lined to the sandy and desert tract, where domes- 
tic affections are said to be stronger than is com- 
mon elsewhere. It would be interesting'to ascer- 
tain beyond dispute what are the limits within 
Bvhich Md Satti took place. Are they known in the 
Panjab? I should add that, in asking about Md 
Satti f one is apt to be told that it means Mahd Satti, 
>r ** a great satti sacrifice." But there is no doubt 
ibout the fact of mother satti. In one large remote 



village I found five monuments to mother sattis : 
one a Chhattri of some pretensions. A Rdjput 
lady from Jaisalmir was on a visit to her father's 
family with her young son. The boy was thrown 
when exercising his pony, dragged in the stirrup 
and killed. His mother became satti with her 
son's body, and probably her example, for she 
was a person of some rank, led to subsequent 
Md Satti in the same district. The Md Sattis are 
not confined to one caste. — Colonel Percy W, Pouflett, 
Resident, West Rdjputana, 

[Can any one give any information about mother satti ? 
There is an instance given in the Punjab Notes <St' Queries ^ /K, 
44 sq.^ from Jaisalmir. The custom seems to be peculiar to 
Rdjputana.— £)o.] 

727. The Battle of Benares— A Local Bal- 
lad sung by Dafalis in the Eastern Districts 
of the North- Western Provinces. 



Kya taarifkaren Bdla ke, Sunlo Musalmdn dinddr! 
St$nlo Musaimdn dinddr : parho namds : raho hosh* 

yar. 
Hind men thd bhdri darhdr: rdj hartd rahd Ba- 

ndr. 
Rdja Bandr aisa thd Kdfir, Musalmdn kd khUn 

kare, /-^ t 
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Ek rot hamesha deSta Sobhndth ko dtyd kare. 
Musalmdn sab khauf k6 mdre dilnutt apnS bakut 

daren, 
Tkarthar kdnpen hi apne Rabb Qddir si dud kann, 
Ek burhyd kd yih hdl hai, sunlo dhydn si I 
Beta fhi sdt usU Allah ki shdn se. 
Rdja kd kukm dyd uspar sdmdn si. 
Chhah beta uske leliyd Rdja ni jdn si. 
Baad uski Gdjan Pit is Hind men aien. 
Btstar apne Alipur ke datmiydn lagden. 
Sab Musalmdn Bdld ko dekkni aien. 
Koi Hsmen se Rdja kd kukm sunaien. 
Stmke dyd gast Bdld ko, dilmen unki nahin qardr. 
How can I praise BiM Miydn (Ghizi Mi- 

yin), listen virtuous Muhammadans ! 
Listen, virtuous Muhammadans! Read your 

prayers and be watchful ! 
There was a great Court in Hindustan, where 

King Bandr was ruling. 
Rdja Ban&r was such an infidel that he killed 

a Muhammadan daily to sacrifice to his 

god Sobhndth. 
All the Muhammadans quaked through fear. 
They trembled and prayed to the Almighty 

Creator. 
Hear attentively the hapless case of an old 

woman. 
By the blessing of God she had seven sons. 
The Raja's tyrannical order was issued 

against her. 
And six of her sons were sacrificed by his 

order. 
Shortly after the Saint Gdjan arrived in India. 
He spread his carpet in Alipur. 
And all the Musalmdns came to see Bdla. 
One of them explained to him the Rdja's 

orders. 
Hearing them the Saint fainted and lost his 

senses. 

n. 

Jab Bdld ko de lahar itnd bhdri xulm sunkar, 
PUchhi lage bdt kahkar: '* Ab kal kS liyi kukm hat 

kispar r 
Itnl bdt men hud shot; sab logkahdphir xabdn sS, 
" Burhya kd betd kaljdegd pakar kar sdmdn se. 
Sdt taken fareand burhyd ke : yihi bachhd thd 

tufdn si. 
Hai bara andesha hi kalimaparhta apni imdn si.'* 
Yih hdl sunkar bistar ko uthden : 
Burhyd ke ghar chalen, dud Alldh si manden. 
Kachhi sardi men Miydn pahunchi hain jis dam 
Dekhd thd hdl burhyd par kaisd rahd sitam. 
Burhyd kd bilhul hdl dekh liyd Bdla. 
Rahd shddi kd sdmdn dekh liy& Bdla. 
Burhyd ki labon par jdn dekh liyd Bdla. 
Uskd thd pHra imdn dekh liya Bdla. 
Bdla Rabb se dua manden-—*' Hurmat fneri rakhlo 

Kartdr:* 
Hearing of this tyranny the Saint fell into a 

passion. 



Then he asked : " Whose turn is it to-mor- 
row ? " 
On this there was an outcry, and all called 

out— 
** The old woman's son will be carried by 

force to sacrifice to-morrow. 
The old woman had seven sons, only one of 

whom escaped misfortune. 
Now we have great doubts regarding the 

profession of faith which the Saint reads 

m confidence." 
Hearing this the Saint raised his carpet : 
And went to the old woman's house, praying 

to God. 
When he came to the inn with walls of clay, 
He saw to what tyranny the old woman 

had been exposed. 
The Saint investigated all her circumstances. 
He saw that she had made preparations for 

her son's marriage. 
He saw that the old woman's life was on her 

lips. 
He saw that her faith was perfect. 
Then he prayed to the Almighty : — •' Lord, 

preserve my honour I" 

HL 

Burhyd ko bulwden Bdld, usko apni pds biihdU. 
Uspar rahm kiya Haqq Taala, burhyd ko sawh 

jhden Bdla. 
" DU men apni sabr karo, us Mdlik ki bandagi 

dth pahar kiya karo. 
Apna beta leho chhipdi, itnd kahd mdno merd. 
Hai hukm Khudd kd, ismen howegd bihtar terd." 
Bistar lagden Bdld burhya ki makdn par^ 
Apna hdl nahin edhir kiya dp kaisipar. 
'* Beta to apna lekar us waqt chhipdi. 
Awijo hukm Rdjd kd deo hamko batdi." 
Burhyd bdndh kar hdth kahd tab rokar, 
*' Nahin maalUm kiski Idl dp ho gohar. 
Tumjdo apni makdn pdr, apni md ki duldre I 
Yeh ddld musibat hampar Khudd hamdrS.** 
Burhyd bahut tarak samjhdi ! Bdld sdb kiyd 

inkdri. 

The Saint called for the old woman and 

seated her beside him. 
He assured her that the Almighty bad pity 

upon her. 
«« Have patience," said he, «* and pray to 

God day and night. 
Attend to my orders and hide your son. 
This is the order of God, and it is for your; 

good." 
So the Saint spread bis carpet in the old 

woman's house. 
But he did not disclose his personality. 
•* Conceal your son," said he, 
'* And when the King's order comes, inform 

me." ^ T 
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The old woman clasped her hands and weep- 
ing, said : — 

'* I know not whose ruby and pearl thou 
art. 

Go home, darling of your mother ! 

It is my God that has brought this trouble 
on me.*' 

Much she warned BiU, but he refused to 
accept her warning. 

IV. 

Jabki di fajar nahchdnd 

Rdja ni kiyd hukm apdnd^ 

Ai Hpdki, IS parwdna 

Tab dil hurhyd kd ^habrdnd, 

Dil hurhyd kd uthd ghabrdS, dwd sipdhi dudft 

par. 
Lagd pUckhni ki—'* Burhya ! betd terd hai 

bihar?'' 
Burhyd gdi pds Bdld ki, sipdhi ho sang men lekar, 
MdrS kkauf ke sipdhi lagd kdnpni wahdn par 

iharthar. 
SoS rahi Bdld, sipdhi unko jagdyd. 
**Ab chali, Hazrat, dpko Rdjd ni buldyd, 
Rdjd kd hukm lekaryih ghuldm hai dyd. 
Jo hdl hai wahdn ke ham turn se sab sundyd.'* 
Bdld ne dapat kar kahd unse samjhdkar, 
'• Turn chalejdo, haiyihi bdt men bihtar." 
Bdld ko sipdhi dekhd naear uthdkar. 
Ek dam se khabar kiya usne Rdjd ko jdkar. 
Jo kuchh dekhd hdl Bdld kd Rdjd si karta iehdr. 
When the morning broke 
The Rdja issued his orders. 
The soldier came with written orders, 
The old woman's heart was confounded. 
Her heart was confounded when the soldier 

came to her door. 
" Where, old woman ?" he asked her, " where 

is thy son ? " 
The old woman took the soldier to the Saint. 
Then the soldier trembled through fear. 
B41i was asleep and the soldier woke him. 
•* Follow me, sir, the Rdja has sent for you. 
Your servant has come with these orders. 
I have explained to you what is going on 

there." 
The Saint then shouted and warned him :— 
•• You had better return : it will be best for 

you." 
The soldier raised his eyes and looked on 

He went at once and informed the King of 
the might of the Saint. — W. Crooke. 



Rdja ne sunkar ithdf kahd sipdhi se lalkdr^ 
" Kamat kaso ho tayydr I hdndho sab hatydr ! " 
Rdja ne waxirse bold^** Ab tumjaldi karo sdmdn. 
Chalo wahdn par jahdn kd ham turn donon sund 
baydn. 



Rdja ke bahuterS sawdr dS, madad par kafr 

tamdm, 
Sipdhi jange wuh sab larnS kd hi kiyd sdmdn, 
Parhkar namdzBdld nejis dam hu4 tayydr, 
Karte dud Khudd se — ** Main kafr be shumdr. 
Kamd madad hamdrS, di Sayyad ibrdr ! 
Kalima rasUl Alldh kdparhte rahe har bdr." 
Jab chalS wahdn se ndm Nabi kd pukdrd. 
Gaye bich qila men bhard Haidari ndtd. 
Alldh ki sand sk gdye pds Rdja ke, liyd hdth 

pakar kar takht ke niche utdrd. 
Bdld karen bdt Rdja se, bhare lagd rahd darbdr. 

When the Raja heard this account he shout- 
ed to his soldiers— 

** Gird your loins and be ready I bind on all 
your arms I *' 

Then said he to his Prime Minister—** Make 
ready at once ! 

And go to the place of which we have both 
now heard." 

The King's cavalry and all the infidels turn- 
ed out. 

The men of war were ready to fight. 

The Saint finished his prayers, and when he 
was ready. 

He prayed to God : — •* The infidels are be- 
yond count. 

Help me, Lord of Mercy ! as I have always 
repeated the confession of faith." 

When he started, he called in the name of 
the Prophet. 

He entered the fort, shouting in the name 
of God. 

By the blessing of God he approached the 
Rdja and dragged him o£f his throne. 

When the Saint addressed the King, a great 
assemblage attended. 

VI. 

Bdld kdhen ;— ** Ap farmdo I is dam apnd hukm 

iagdo ! 
Dcota Sobhndth bulwdo ! jo kuchh mdnge use 

khildo ! " 
Kya khawegd ? kis tarah dwegd dp ke pds ? " 
Bdld kahen ** usi patthar par sdbit ab hai terd 

imdn. 
Musalmdn kd to Idkhonjdn keho uspar qurbdn" 
Bdld kahen^*' Deote ko tere bulwde den ham." 
Badhand men dudh mangwden usi dam. 
Marxi hoe Khudd ki murat ko buldin. 
Patthar ko Bdld dudh apnk hdth pildin. 
Bdld ne bdt kari us mdrat se jdkar, 
Suna sabhe log rahejitne qile ke andar. 
Rdjd ne khabar kiya apne fauj ke tipar, 
** Lena unko pahchdn, yih haijddugar. 
Kitni hoe qurbdn qadam par, kitni rahgde naran 

ndr. 
The Saint said to the King ;— •* Issue thine 

orders! Send for thy deity Sobhndth! Feed 

him on what he desires I " 
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" How can he come ? How can he approach 

thee ? " 
B414 replied :— " Your faith is fixed on this 

image. 
You have sacrificed thousands of Musal- 

mdns to him. 
I will send for thy deity." 
Then he called for milk in his drinking 

vessel : 
And by the will of God called for the image. 
The Saint gave the stone to drink. 
The Saint spoke to the image. 
All who were within the fort heard him. 
The King gave orders to his troops : — 
** Recognise this Saint. He is a worker of 

marvels." 
Some fell at his feet and some went to the 

fire of hell. 

VII. 

Jah Bdld ni kiyd charhdi kalima unkon ni lab par 
Idi. 

Kitne kdfir hhdg parde, kitnan kd diyd halimd 
parhde. 

Rdj Ghdt per kiyd chdrhdi,jdkar tore kufrdn. 

Akele Bdld Rdjd kd ulidn daulat khdna. 

Kitne kdfir imdn Ide din Muhammad kd jdnd, 

Kitne kiye inkdr jegar se rdh dojak ke garddnd* 

linne parhd hat kalima RasUl A rati kd 

Alldh ni kiyd hai dla use mattaha diya. 

When the Saint attacked them, all accepted 
the faith. 

Many ran away, many read the confession. 

He attacked Raj Ghit and broke the images. 

Alone B4li overthrew the Rdja's treasure- 
house. 

Many unbelievers accepted Islim. 

Whoever have read in Arabic the profession 
of faith, 

On them the Almighty has bestowed great 
honour. — W. Crooke, 



728. Faizabad—Sattis— Sacrifice— Hidden 
Treasure. — This crime must have been exceed- 
ingly prevalent at one period, for the neighbour- 
hood of the bazir of Sultdnpur is a perfect grave- 
yard of monuments, which are all attributed to 
former generations of the Banya caste. One of 
these buildings is different from others, inasmuch 
as it has a door or opening, and the rest have 
not. This building, I am told, was blasted one 
evening, in the rains of 1865, by a party of Ban- 
jiras, who encamped close to it, offered living 
sacrifices and departed on the morrow, leaving 
traces of much digging, whence it is affirmed 
that treasure was known to those people to be 
concealed, and was removed from there by them. 
These facts were never reportedi nor was any 



attempt ever made to elucidate this mystery.— 
Settlement Report t p. 210. 

[These talcs of dispossessed tribes returning to their origintl 
territories in search of hidden treasure <ire common. Mr. L. R. 
Forbes, in his Report on the Settlement of Govemmeni Farms in 
Falamau, writes of the Mdrhs, a decidedly aboriginal people, 
whom he curiously considers to be in some way connected with 
the Mahrattas :— ** Tradition also tells how the Mirhs 
were a rich people, not only possessing considerable herds of 
cattle, but actual treasure : and many is the story told by the 
village patriarchs to the younger community how in such or 
such a year a party of Marhs suddenly made their appearance 
in a village, and assembling at night under some ancient tree, 
would proceed to exhume untold treasure and silently dis- 
appear. The exaggerated accounts of the value of this trea- 
sure are of course a matter of little importance ; but the fact of 
these people occasionally making their appearance for the pur- 
pose of digging up buried treasure is undoubtedly true," p. 27. 
It would be interesting to collect similar cases, as in some cases 
the information might give a trace to the habitat of some 
obscure tribes.— Ed.] 

729. Agarwala Banyas — Propitiation of 
Snakes. —The connection of the Agarwdla Banyas 
with snakes, through their supposed descent from 
VisukiNiga, is well known. They have a special 
form of worship in honour of the Saint Astika 
Muni. This appears to be peculiar to them, and 
is said to be performed only by Tiwdr! Brdhmaos. 
On the 4th day of the light half of Sdwan they 
bathe in the Ganges and make twenty-one marks 
on the wall of the house with red lead and 
butter : and an offering is presented, consisting 
of cocoannts, clothes, five kinds of dry fruits, and 
21 pairs of cakes {pdpar), some yellow sesamura 
(sarson) flowers, and a lamp lighted with butter. 
Some camphor is then burnt, and the usual drti 
ceremony performed. These things are all pro- 
vide.d by the Agarwdla who does the ceremony. 
Astika Muni is said to have been the preceptor 
(guru) of the Ndga, and Agarwdlas call them- 
selves Nrfg'a C7/^5a>&/ or snake* worshippers. After 
this the women of the family come to the house 
of the officiating Brahman. The drti ceremony 
is done by burning camphor, and the Brahman 
marks their foreheads with red (rori), and gives 
them some of the cakes (pdpar) as part of the 
divine offering (^ras/fi;. Each woman presents two 
pice to the Brahman in return. After bowing 
to the wall on which the marks have been made 
they return, taking some of the sesamum home 
with them. This sesamum they sprinkle in 
their houses as a preservative against snake-bite, 
and are taught a special mantra or spell for this 
purpose. The mantra is said to be — 

Sarpa sarpa badyanti durdm gachket mahdviskdk 
Jdnme yasya yagydntam astakam bdchaudm mama. 

" I say, that at whosoever's birth the ceremony 
of astak is performed, the most poisonous snake 
runs away when he calls out '* snake J snake !" 
This ceremony is performed once a year. The 
day after each person joining in it gives the 
officiating Brdhman a present of uncooked 
grain.— W'. Crooks. 
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730. Physical Differences between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics. — 

Dancing. — Asiatics have no dance in which the 
legs are thrown outwards as in European dances, 
such as jigs, hornpipes, flings, ballet dances, &c., 
which are all " rough " on the extensors. Asia- 
tics mark time by stamping, and spin round with 
their feet together, and when they move, do so 
with a very mincing gait, so as to throw as much 
work as possible on the flexors of the legs. 

Writing. — Persian writing is quite flexoral, f. «., 
from right to left, and though Hindi is written 
from left to right, it will be found to be almost 
quite flexoral too : the letters are all commenced 
above and written downwards, there being no 
letter that would require an extensoral stroke 
from bottom to top as in many European letters 
**L. M. N.,*' &c. It will alsobe remarked that the 
HiDdi writer does not run his hand along from 
left to right, but if the line is a long one, keeps 
moving the paper inwards with the same hand 
that holds the pen. 

Plucking. — Asiatics pluck and pick inwards : 
Europeans outwards. 

ExcUmsUions.-'ThsLt of horror, for example, is 
made by Asiatics by placing the hands on the 
breast by means of the flexors : Europeans throw 
out their arms. 

Thruttsning.— Europeans threaten by showing 
the clenched fist extensors to the front. Asiatics, 
by holding the hand in position for a slap in- 
wards. 

Eating. — Natives convey objects to their mouths 
by turning the fingers downwards and inwards: 
Europeans, with the nails or knuckles upwards. 

JAwttftii^.— Asiatics never "jerk " stones under- 
hand — a form of propulsion that requires a 
sudden backward movement by means of the 
extensors. 

Swuping.^The Indian broom is a flexoral, and 
the English an extensoral implement. 

^o/Zin^-^'it.— Europeans roll pastry outwards : 
Asiatics inwards. 

Mixing.— An Indian mixes or stirs a pudding 
from right to left in a flexoral way : Europeans 
from left to right exten^orally. 

Marbles, — The European boy projects his 
marbles with the extensors of the thumb, but the 
Indian lad uses the flexors of his middle finger. 

It is useless multiplying instances, but all that 
I can trace point to the fact that Asiatics do 
things in an opposite way musciilarly to Euro- 
peans. 

Now this leads me to the point. It is evident 
that if an Asiatic and European labourer were 
each to labour at the same work till tired, the 
former, who had used his flexors, would find relief 
by sitting crouched up, and the latter by stretch- 



ing out to his utmost. An Asiatic to be at rest 
must have his limbs curled up more or less, or be 
does not relieve his flexor muscles, the only ones 
he uses, and therefore we render him unhappy 
and not in a position of rest when we make him 
sit on a chair with his legs on the floor. He is 
exactly as uncomfortable as a European would 
be if made to crouch up on a cushion with his 
legs under him, and I think that every reasonable 
and tolerant person, who has to entertain natives, 
should provide them with comfortable con- 
veniences for squatting. Many European Lawyers 
do have such settees (** masnads ") in their consult- 
ing-rooms. It is the elevation of a chair that 
gives it its respectability, but a ''masnad'* can be 
placed as high as the moon, if necessary. 

In the same way engineers, in devising hand- 
power machines and implements, would do well to 
consider this matter ; for it is as clear as possible 
that machines in which Europeans can exert 
themselves most profitably, are diametrically 
unsuited for Asiatics. 

I carry my reflection on the matter much fur- 
ther, and can trace differences in manners which 
are not so readily perceptible as the instances 
I have given, and have therefore thought best 
to reserve them for another article. Outward 
physical manners must affect thoughts and ideas, 
and again as the same system of muscular 
arrangement prevails more or less in the interval 
and more occult functions, it is possible^I only 
suggest it to be possible— that anatomists might 
prove that certain natural susceptibilities and 
qualities observed in either nationality, are due to 
the pecuUarity, the subject of this note. — William 

731. The Couvade in India.— -I can quote a 
better example of the ** couvade" in India than 
that given by the Editor in para. 510 of the 
current volume : — 

** On the other hand, the power of at least one 
well-disposed mother in Gujarat is exerted in a 
remarkable way for the benefit of women after 
childbirth. Among a very low set of basket- 
makers (called Pomli) it is the usual practice of 
a wife to go about her work immediately after 
delivery, as if nothing had happened. The pre- 
siding Mit& of the tribe is supposed to transfer 
her weakness to her husband, who takes to his 
bed, and has to be supported with good nourish- 
ing food." 

I am surprised that this remarkable case has 
not attracted more notice. 

I have read the recent discussion in the Aca- 
demy on the origin of the term ** couvade," what- 
ever may t>e the date at which the word came 
into use, and whatever may have been its mean- 
ing in old French, and whatever the value of 
the observations on the custom as alleged to 
exist in B6arn, there is no doubt that strange 
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customs, similar to that described in the above 
extract, exist in many parts of the world, and 
require to be grouped together by a common 
name. The term •« couvade " has obtained cur- 
rency, and should be retained. 

The extract is from page 229, in the chapter 
on Mother-worship, of Monier Williams* Reli- 

{tons Thought and Life in India (London : John 
lurray, 1883); a very excellent work, largely 
based on personal observations in India.— F.i4. 
Smith. 

732. Agarwala Banyas— Their Customs.— 
When the moment of delivery comes, it is the 
etiquette for the husband to go himself and call 
the Chamdrin midwife. This is always so in the 
case of the birth of a son ; but if it is a girl, he 
can either go himself or send a servant to fetch 
her. She comes and cuts the cord, which is not, 
as is the case with many other castes, buried in 
the delivery-room. The lire known as pasanghi is 
kept burning near the mother to keep off evil 
spirits from mother and child. When a boy is 
born, guns are fired off from the top of the house 
to scare away evil spirits. After the child is born 
the mother is given a little assafoetida mixed in 
water to drink. The woman, under these circum- 
stances, is supposed not to be able to feel the bit- 
terness or smell of this dose. The Chamdrin re- 
mains three days in attendance, and up to that 
time the mother is fed on fruits, and not allowed to 
eat grain in any form. On the third day she is 
bathed, and the Chamdrin is dismissed. After 
this she is fed on grain. On the sixth day is the 
Ckamdr chhatiya, when the women keep awake all 
tiigbt, and have lights burning. All the women 
take lampblack from one of these lights and 
mark their eyelids with it to bring good luck : 
and a little is also put on the eyes of the baby. 
The Chamdrin gets some grain (achkat), and a 
fee proportioned to the means of her patient: 
there is no amount prescribed. Within fifteen 
days after delivery when the Pandit fixes a lucky 
time the mother is bathed. There is no twelfth- 
day (barahi) ceremony. The fds name of the 
child is fixed by the Pandit : the common name 
ordinarily used is fixed by the head of the family. 
The woman is again bathed on the 40th day, and 
she then becomes finally pure, rejoins her family, 
and is allowed to cock, worship, and touch other 
people. If the family can afford it after the 
40th day, a Brihman is sent for and the child is 
formally named {ndm harm), but this is not neces- 
sary, and is only done by wealthy people. At 
the sixth month is the anna prdsana ceremony, 
when the child is first fed on grain. Some rice 
is boiled in milk, and the oldest man in the 
family puts a little in the mouth of the child. 
The ceremonial shaving (mdnrafi^ of a boy is done 
in the 3rd, 5th or 7th year. This ceremony is 
not done for girls. The ceremony is performed 



at the shrine of the Kuldiota or deity of the family. 
At the shaving the ceremony of the ear -piercing 
{kan chhedan) is not performed. This is done for 
boys in the gth, nth, 13th or 15th year. There 
is no time fixed for the boring of the ears of 
girls. At the ear*boring ceremonies there is a 
repetition of the ceremonies usual among ordi- 
nary Hindis on the sixth and twelfth day after 
delivery. The family-god is worshipped, the 
clansmen entertained, and presents of clothes 
distributed. This ceremony is performed either 
on the khichari conjunction (sankrdnt) in Migh or 
on the day after the lighting of the Holi fire 
(dhulendi). The family-god and Ganpati are 
worshipped in a square made in the courtyard, 
and the child's ears are pierced by a Sundr. He 
gets a turban, sheet, molasses, rice and a present 
in cash. The foreheads of the friends are marked 
with red, and the clansmen are entertained. The 
marriage arrangements are made either through 
a Brihman or by some of the clansmen. When 
the horoscopes agree (rds barag) and the friends 
are satisfied, a Pandit is asked to fix a lucky day. 
The boy's father sends to the bride's house a 
maund of curds, some sweets (laddus), and Rs, 2 
in cash to clench the proposal. The curds are 
sent in an earthen pot smeared with yellow, some 
red cloth is put over the mouth, and on this the 
money is placed. This constitutes the betrothal. 
When the marriage-day approaches the boy's 
father sends the bride some ornaments made of 
alloy (phai), a silken tassel, some henaa and 
pomegranates, some sweetmeats, toys and a shawl 
(sdri). The rule is that the number of trays of 
presents should be at least eleven and not more 
than 125 in number; The girl's father only keeps 
for the bride a shawl and some flowers, and sends 
back all the other things. He also keeps a few 
of the toys and sweets. Next day these flowers 
are tied on the bride's hair. If the marriage 
take place in a town, she goes to a temple and 
worships, and there she is met by her future 
mother-in-law, who sees her for the first time. 
Then a lucky time is ascertained for the ulhtddi 
ceremony. On the marriage-day is the Baisdkki 
ceremony, i.e,, the boy's father has the bride- 
groom dressed. He wears a blue coat, and a 
jdma under this with a handkerchief round his 
waist and a small red turban. He also wears 
drawers and a small loin-cloth, and has a coloured 
handkerchief over his shoulder to ward off the 
evil-eye. The whole suit consists of eleven 
articles. He also wears, as ornaments, ear-rings 
(bdla). His father marks him on the forehead, 
and hangs flowers round his neck There should 
be two garlands, one over each shoulder. On his 
head is a sehra made of flowers. Tlien comes the 
panchUfi.e.t his nails are cut. Then the bride- 
groom is mounted on a horse, which the clansmen 
present worship. His mother gives him a long 
^ handkerchief (patka)^ a cocoanut, a rupee, and a 
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little rice, all of which he ties up in the handker- 
chief. She sprinkles some dry fruit out of an 
earthen pot \kamora) over the horse, and the 
people scramble for the fruit. When the boy is 
mounted on the horse a canopy is held over him 
by four men. When he reaches the bride's door 
her mother and the other women make the tika 
mark on his forehead. Then the bride- 
groom is seated on a wooden stool, and the 
women of his family take up the bride in their 
iirms and revolve her in the air round the bride- 
groom. The bride sprinkles rice (achhat) over 
him. This custom is known as barhi phirdna. 
Then comes the sakhran ceremony. Some curds 
are put in a bag and hung up. When all the 
whey has escaped, the remainder is mixed with 
the same quantity of milk and sugar, some carda- 
moms, pepper and perfume : this is first oflfered 
to the family-god (Kuldeo), Then after offering 
some to one of the godlings {deota) and to a 
Brahman, it is distributed in the form of a dinner 
(jeondv). This is always given on the day when 
the tilak ceremony is performed. The girl is 
brought into the marriage pavilion by a near 
relation {man), generally her father's son-in-law, 
and seated in her father's lap. He puts her hand 
in his with some wheat dough and a gold ring, 
and then does the kanyaddn, or presentation of the 
bride to the bridegroom. The parohit or priest 
reads the words of surrender (sankalap). Then a 
cloth is hung up, and behind it in secret the 
bridegroom puts five pinches of red-lead on the 
parting of the bride's hair: and they move 
round the pavilion five times. The girls of the 
family tie the clothes of the bride and bride- 
groom in a knot. When this is over they are 
taken to the retiring room (kohabar). They are 
escorted there by the next of kin (mdn) of the 
bride, who sprinkles a line of water on the ground 
as they proceed. There the bridegroom's head- 
dress (sehra) is removed. Then he returns to the 
assembly, and that night the clansmen are enter- 
tained. When a favourable moment is fixed by 
the Pandit the wedding procession is dismissed. 
In all cases the bride does not accompany her 
husband, but there is a gauna ceremony. — W. 
Cfookc. 

733, Eastern Districts, North-Westem 
Provinces— Tattooing.— Among the aboriginal 
tribes, such asMajhw^rs, Korwas, Ghasiyas, &c., 
all the women are tattooed. It is done for girls, 
both married and unmarried, when they attain 
puberty. A widow cannot be tattooed unless she 
marries again by the sagdi form. There is no form 
of tattoo peculiar to special tribes. There are 
ti^enty-four common forms of tattoo, which can 
t>e used by any one according to fancy. Tattoo- 
ing is a sacred institution, and the woman's body 
is sanctified by it. When, after death, people go 
to the kingdom of Parlunesar, the road is beset 



by all kinds of opponents. To conciliate these 
women mark themselves with the forms generally 
named after a god or a bird. Women who are 
not tattooed are tortured by the guardians of the 
gate of the kingdom of Par^mesar. Some are 
branded with torches or hot iron, or rolled 
among thorns. If a Muhammadan woman dares 
to tattoo herself and appear before the gate- 
keeper of Par^mesar, he will cut off the part of 
her body bearing the mark, or he takes her to 
the top of the gate and pitches her down. The 
only ornament which goes with a woman after 
death is the tattoo (godm): hence it is often 
in imitation of actual pieces of jewelry, which 
women hope to wear in the next world. All the 
tattooing is done by women of the Bddi sub-divi- 
sion of Nats. The charge for being tattooed 
is from one to four annas. The women of the 
aboriginal tribes tattoo themselves on the wrists, 
arms, shoulders, necks, breasts, thighs, knees and 
below the knee. The lampblack is mixed up 
with the milk of the woman herself or some 
relation. Barren women get themselves tattooed 
with the milk of some woman with a large family. 
No woman can be tattooed with the milk of a 
woman of another caste. While a girl is being 
tattooed they sing to her very often in an indecent 
way. One verse is — 

Tor sdsUt tor sdsu pkatkaili i($i : 
Chup chdp baithu, nahin maraili bichhU. 

Your mother-in-law is winnowing linseed. Keep 
still or a scorpion will sting you. 

Ek bdp kai hotu to baith ken godaibu^ 
Sdt panckua kc hotu, to ftahln godaibu aur pet 
paraibu. 

If you are daughter of a single father, you will 
get yourself tattooed. If of many, you won't get 
tattooed, and have an abortion. 

After tattooing the wound is dressed with tur- 
meric and oil, and to cure it they repeat the 
following : — 

Sun suia sun ddin, bhut na Idgi, 

Tekar dnkh phut jdya, hamdr godana sUkhjdya. 

Hear needle, hear witch and ghost. Let no 
one touch me. Let whoever casts an evil-eye on 
it become blind. 

Tattooing is also a remedy for rheumatic pains, 
and if you are tattooed over the seat of the pain 
it will disappear. The black used is made by 
collecting the smoke of the gaihora and bainshora 
plants on a saucer. A little opium is generally 
mixed with the lampblack to relieve the pain. 
A woman, who is barren, gets the lower part of 
her stomach tattooed. In the same way a woman 
whose children do not survive, tattooes her arm- 
pit or stomach. 

734. Figures used in Tattooing:— 

(i). Hdthi^ the elephant : the mark of Ganesa : 

women of all the aboriginal tribes have this mark 

on both the arms. 
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(2). Pothit the book : women have this on their 
shoulders and arms. 

(3). Mahadeva, the mark of Siva : it consists of 
a rude figure sitting on a throne with hands and 
feet extended, and underneath five representa- 
tions of Siva*s trident. 

(4). Sankha ckUri, a representation of a wrist 
bangle. All aboriginal tribes, except Majhwirs 
and Pataris, wear this. It denotes a woman's 
coverture, and the woman who wears it does not 
become a widow in this life or in the world to 
come. 

(5). Pahunchif cMra : these are similar marks 
denoting jewelry. The pahunchi is the form for 
the arms : the ckHra for below the knee. 

(6). Jaia Mahadeva, the tangled hair of Siva. It 
is rather like No. 3, except that below the seat are 
three sorts of half suns with diverging rays. It 
is done on the breast, or any other part of the 
body. 

(7). A variant of the last with the same name : 
four converging arms with rays and a rayed circle 
connected above, tattooed on the arms. 

(8). Hansuli, a necklace : made on the neck 
where the necklace is worn. While this is 
being tattooed on a girl her mother must hold 
her in her lap. A woman who has this mark 
meets her daughter in the next world. The 
tattooer gets extra high remuneration for making 
this figure. 

(9). Jata Mahadeva^ another form of Nos. 6 
and 7. 

(10). Pdn pattar (pdn leaf), ckdwdl (rice), or 
hharwariya, a mark like a comb with a waved 
line below : this is done on the upper arm, 
where the jewels known as the jaushan and bdju 
are worn. Women of the Bhuiya and Parahiyd 
tribe call this mark righwdr or pleasing. 

(11). Pothit ^ book: another form of No. 2 : 
done on the knees and thighs. 

(12 V Pdn pattar f laungdhdri — the pdn leaf, clove- 
carrying : similar to but smaller than No. lo. 

(13). Bhanwara — a mark intended to represent a 
bumble bee flying over a lotus flower : worn on 
breast and arms. 

(14). Sankh, the sacred conch-shell : worn on 
breast and arms. 

(15). Mufli Manohar, rude image of a man re- 
presenting Krishna : worn on breast, wrist and 
arms. 

(16). Phulwdri — two half-circles representing 
flower-beds, with straight lines denoting flowers. 

(17). Dkarm gagatiya — two half-circles joined, 
and above three tridents. Women who wear this 
are holy in the next world, 

(18). Two half-circles joined: above three 
circles with rays. This represents Rdwana, the 
opponent of Rdmchandra. It is done on breast 
and hand. 

(19). Garuda, the sacred bird, Vishnu's vehi- 
cle, made on breast and arms. 



(20). Chifiya, any bird : worn on arms chiefly 
by Majhwdr, Patdri and Panika women. 

(21). Chandrama, the moon: a circle with rays, 
worn on breast and arms. 

(22). Radha Krishna, a rude figure representing 
Krishna and his mistress : worn on breast, wrist 
and arms. 

(23). Danda, two crossed sticks with knobs at 
each end : barren women get it tattooed below 
the navel in hope of having children. 

(24.) Muraila, the peacock, done on the 
hxt2iSt.—Jawahit Lai. 



735. Kama! — Tattooing.— The custom of 
tattooing (khinna, godna) is common; except among 
the Rdjputs and Brdhmans only women do it : 
and they tattoo the chin, the inside of the fore- 
arm, the outside of the upper arm, the sides of 
the waist, the calf of the leg. The Giijars do not 
tattoo the arm. Men and prostitutes have small 
holes drilled in their front teeth and gold let in 
{champ). — Settlement Report, p. 125, 



736. North-Westem Provinces.— Tattoo- 
ing of Married Girls.— In the North-Western 
Provinces a girl, after marriage, is tattooed. Till 
this is done, she is considered impure, and cooked 
food and water touched by her are avoided.— 
Sanwal Singh. 

737. Field Names.— The following is another 
list of field names from the Mirzapur District :— 

(a). Names derived from the shape or position 
of the field : — 

Tirhuliya^the crooked one: Tapariya — the 
small plot : Nahiya — the field near the 
stream : Sdthighdwari — the seven-higha field : 
Garha — the field in a hollow : Kiriya (a contraction 
of kiydri) — the field banked in to grow rice : Nam» 
highawdri — the mtit-bigha field : Baghwdri — the 
field near the grove: Mariyawdri — the field in 
which the watcher's hut is placed : Patiya — the 
obXong&eXd: DhUriwdri-^ihe field on the boundary: 
Sdthd—iYie 6o4)igha ^e\A\ Athdrahhighdwdri^theiS' 
higha field : Pokhariwdri— the field near the tank : 
Sarakwdn — the field near the road : Barauliyabtrtar 
— the field under the shrine of Barauliya Bir, the 
demon who lives in the bargad tree : Lakhai Bir^-^ 
the field near the shrine of Lakhai, a Chamdr, 
who once held this field, and has now become a 
deified ghost : Nautala — the field near the new 
tank : BarU indr par — the field near the big well : 
Maulavi bdndh tar — the field under the embank- 
ment built by some Maulavi : JUrawa — the place 
where water rushes down : Dihwa — the field on the 
old village site: Dhobahi — the field where the 
water rushes : Dhobahi bdhari — the field outside the 
rain-washed spot : Tdlimn — in the lake : Ghdtiimr — 
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tinder the tank : Gkumiari^^nnder the bend in the 
fiver. 

(b) Fields named from trees, plants, &c. :— 
Kasahawa— the place where the kans grass 
grows: Kathmakttli ^the field with a tree of 
that species : Piparkariyd— where the old pipal 
tree stands: Chiula ha-— whet e the dkdk trees 
grow : Piparkattd^ the place of the pipar trees. 

(c). Called from animals. — 

Banraki-~the place of monkeys: Lamahi^the 

place for hares : Honarapar — where wolves come. 

(i). Called after the former owners, shrines, &c : — 

Madana — Madan's field ijaafaripuri — held by one 
Jaafar Khdn : Kdnakho — near the cave with one 
opening in which a noted Goshain used to live: 
Bhapaitar, below the shrine of Bhupat, a Chamir 
killed by a tiger : Daitrahir — where a demon of 
the Daitya class frequents : Khalifahi — the place 
where the faqir used to live: Andhi-Andha— the 
place of the blind man : Pachhamkihdn — Pach- 
ham's garden : Chimifsikot^ne^t the fort built by 

Chimirsi Kol. 

« 

Other fields are named from their physical 
constituents : — 

Kakaraha — containing kankar or nodular lime- 
stone: /4it>&/a^iya— containing blocks of nodular 
limestone : Patthartalwa— the stony tank : Pat- 
thariha — the stony field : Gdrari — that on the sandy 
river bank : Retiha — the sandy field. — W, Crooke, 



738. The Khas Bahman of Kumaon ^Pro- 
cedure of Sorcerers.— The word comes from 
Khasiya, a well known tribe. They are also 
known as PitaliBtdhmans, because their wives 
wear brass ornaments. It is not allowable for 
other Br&hmans to use this base metal or alloy 
for ornaments which must always be either of 
silver or of gold. Their favourite deities are 
Ham, Goriy&, Gangan&th, Siva and others. 
In other words, they have more faith in demons 
and evil spirits than in the Superior Brihman 
deities. They are chiefly to be found as cultiva- 
tors, priests and menial servants. They have no 
objection to plough. This is one of their dis- 
tinguishing features, since other Brihmans can- 
not touch it. The very touch of the plough is 
defiling to ordinary Brihmans. On the Nig 
Panchami feast, in which serpents are worshipped, 
the Kumaoni Brdhman's wife will not take any 
produce of a ploughed field : produce of fields 
dug with the spade only being allowable. Such 
is their hatred of the plough. Another dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Khas Bihmans is their 
demanding a fee for the marriage of their girls. 
They do not wash their loin-cloths daily before 
taking their dinner. The demon-worship of the 
Hills is more or less connected with these Khas 
Bibmans. 



From their features, customs, &c., it would 
appear that they belong to the Aryan stock. I 
have known the following sub-divisions : — 

KapoH, Karyd, 

NainwdL BudhalkoH, 

Ckimwdl, SUnydL 

Ddlkoti, Sanwdl. 

Budhdni. BUwdl. 

ChatgHli. Khulhai. 

Dhankhold. Chahelwdl. 



Rwali. 
Khinwdl, 
Mashydl. 
Sella. 
DuhydL 
Dharydl. 
Kholid, 
Oliya. 
Jakhwdl, 



Kabdwdl. Phulauri, 

Melii, I Phuldr. 

It is probable that there are twice as many 
more subdivisions. Most of these names are 
taken from villages. Ddlkoti is from Dalkot, 
a village. Mashydl means a torch, and these 
people are supposed to be appointed for light- 
ing torches at the time of worship by 
the Kumaoni Kings in ancient times. Phuldr 
(from ^/ni/«flower) were appointed for the pur- 
pose of bringing flowers for the royal worship. 
Phdlauris made nosegays for the royal deity. 
Kholiis (from kholi^z gate) were probably the 
royal gate keepers. Selia and Dubydl are still 
used lot jdgar or demon-worship. Every Khas 
Bahman, who becomes seriously ill, vows to per- 
form jdgar if he gets well. A detailed account 
oi jdgar will be given separately. Ordinary Brdh- 
mans consider it a disgrace to perform jdgar in 
their houses, but by association with Khas 
Bihmans, they too are adopting jdgar in some 
cases when their dearest interests are at stake. 

The Oliyas take their name from old = hail-stones 
One of their ancestors is said to have caused a 
shower of hail in the King's presence. At any 
rate, some credulous King believed that the 
shower of hail was the result of this man's spells, 
and he called him Oliya. Up to this date there is 
a deep-rooted belief among the villagers that the 
Oliyas can cause a shower of hail any time they 
like. They are thus supposed to be able to 
destroy the harvest of their enemies. The hail 
showers in the hills are generally not wide- 
spread. The fields are so situated that owing to 
the direction of the wind and local causes there 
is more hail in one field than in the other, while 
there is none in another field hard by. All this 
tends to strengthen the conviction of their neigh- 
bours. 

There are some people known as Gurdni. 
They say that their ancestors were Gurus or pre- 
ceptors of the Kumaon Queens (Guru Rani). 
It is doubtful whether they are Khas Bahmand. 
At any rate, they do not freely mix with other 
Kumaon Bidhmans. 

The Kumaon Brdhman represents the tide of 
migration after the Chand restoration. The Khas 
Bihman was then to be found in every village, and 
was perhaps the village priest. The difierent 
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divisions of Khas Bdhmans intermarry. If a Ku- 
maoni Brdhman marries in Khas Bdhman 
societ^s he descends to the level of the latter, 
and the Issue is Khas Bdhman. The more ad- 
vanced Khas Bdhman tries to adopt the manners 
and customs of the Kumaoni Brdhman, but the 
latter is too proud to admit him to his society. 
Nearly every village has his Jagariya or GantHwd 
(who must be a Khas Bdhman) to foretell events 
in human life, to give some clue of the thief if 
any property is stolen, and to enquire why a 
certain man fell ill, or what gods or spirits must 
be propitiated to bring about his cure. This 
oracle has sometimes worked wonders, and I 
witnessed one case myself. 

The Ganfiiwd sat in a corner on a mat. Hun- 
dreds of women were present. He muttered 
some words as Rdm, &c., and then began to 
smoke tobacco or hemp incessantly. Having 
already thrown rice in the four corners of the 
house, he began to throw a handful of it up- 
wards, and then caught a few of the grains and 
counted them. In five minutes he became ecsta- 
tic and uttered *' kain, kain, kain, *' or some such 
unintelligible words. Every woman brought a 
handful of rice and one pice, and put them before 
him. He began with each by turns. For about 
two hours his face was red, his tongue and lips 
quivering, and every individual member of his 
body was in an intense state of vibration. One 
by one he took the rice and pice placed before 
him, and began to utter broken and discon- 
nected sentences in a somewhat singing voice. 
It was the most remarkable sight I ever saw. 
The secrets of many women were disclosed out. 
Some asked for sons, others inquired for the 
health of their absent husbands, and so on. His 
method of speaking was as follows:—*' This rice 
and pice belong to such and such a woman. Her 
husband is ill. He is a long way from here. 
Do not deceive me, speak out if this is true." 
The woman replies: — *• Yes, God ; thouart right: " 
or in some cases—*' No, God ; the latter part is not 
right. I conjure thee, speak the truth." In this 
way every particular is explained by the Gantuwd 
in a half intelligible way, and every woman was 
satisfied. 

Enraged at this fraud, I took a handful of rice 
and a pice. I waved it three times round the 
head of a goat, and mentally wanted to know 
when I was to kill it. I gave the rice and pice 
to my sister to be placed before the Gantdwd, 
and nobody knew that I wanted to test the Gan- 
tiiwd except my sister. When the Gant6wd took 
this rice in turn, he threw some in the air as 
usual, and counted what he caught. He then 
declared that the rice concerned some horned 
animal, and was meant to test the gods. Up to 
this day I am unable to solve this mystery. 1 have 
known a few cases in which a Gant6wd has 
erred. But it is ten to one that he will not err. 



Our women say that the Gant6wd can tell every- 
thing of the past, but they cannot foretell the 
future in every case. How they do this, I am 
unable to explain. 

The Khas Bdhmans sanction widow-marriage to 
some extent. Exactly to the extent permitted 
in Ramaiyan and Kh^gi society. With the 
spread of education, their status is wonderfully 
improving. 

Kerariyd Brdhmans in Kumaon.— These people 
came from the Karnatic. Their customs and 
habits have now changed, but the Kumaon Brdb* 
man does not mix freely with them. 

Jdgar in Kumaon. — Suppose a person is seri- 
ously ill, or he has no issue, or his children die in 
infancy, his first business will be to send for a 
Sdia or Dubydl, who is a professional Jagariyi. 
This Jagariyd will sit in a purified place sprinkled 
with Ganges water. His assistant will begio 
sprinkling water over him with a piece of knstt 
grass with mantras : — *• Peace to Heaven, the cardi- 
nal directions, the skies, the herbage. Peace to 
earth, Biswedevas, the oceans,!' and so on. 
Meanwhile the GantHwd ot Jagariyd will sit silent, 
cross-legged, smoking tobacco, hemp, or any other 
preparation. In about ten minutes his body 
begins to move, and he begins to breathe strongly. 
Then his whole body is in a state of vibration, 
and he utters kain, kain, and so on (which in 
Pahdri is •* where "). If Gangandth is on him be 
will begin to recite in a sweet, melodious sing- 
ing style. If Bholandth is present, or Goriyd^ or 
any other spirit, he will begin to dance and utter 
broken, disconnected words. The Jagariyd is 
then addressed as Para mes war or God, and every- 
thing uttered by him is considered to have ema- 
nated from Bholandth or Gangandth himself. 
He will then give the reason of that person's 
illness, or death of children, or barrenness, as the 
case may be, and also tell him the remedy to be 
adopted. Sometimes the remedy is very simple : 
to sacrifice a goat in a particular temple, to give 
food to eight Brdhmans on a particular day 
in the name of a particular deity, to satisfy the 
demands of some injured party at whose request 
the gods were so angry, and so on. At other 
times the god will not be satisfied unless JdgOF 
is performed. So the god in Jagariyd form will 
dictate :-— " I give you one month's time (or any 
other period). I declare that the invalid will 
become better from this moment. If, during the 
said period, he is fully cured, perform my jdg^r." 
The people surrounding him, say :—•• God, thy 
will be done ! How can we escape without obeying 
thee ? " and so on. The Jagariyd then gives a 
little ashes and a few grains of rice to the pecsoD 
concerned. The latter deposits it carefuUv, to* 
gether with one rupee and 4 annas (i| rupee ift 
all cases), and vows to perform yV^^ar according^. 
— Pandit Jadanandan Joshi. 
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FOLKTALES. 

739. The Pranks of Hop-o'-my-Thumb— 
A Folktale told by Karam-ud-din of Mirza- 
pur.— A man had four sons. The youngest was 
only a span long, and was called Bittan or 
•• Hop-o*-my-Thumb," The elder boys used to 
kill game and eat it, and leave only the bones for 
Bittan. One day Bittan in his anger went out 
hunting and hunted two hares, which he followed 
into their hole and drew them out. He gave 
them to his elder brother's wife. When he came 
to dinner she told him to go to the kitchen for 
his food, and then he found as usual that his 
brothers had eaten all the meat and left only the 
bones for him. Then he said : — •* Give me my 
share of the inheritance and let me shift for 
myself." So they gave him his share of every- 
thing. He sold his share of the cattle and gave 
the money to his wife. He went ofif in search of 
service. 

On the road he met an Ahir*s son who had a 
lot of cattle. Bittan said :— ** Come with me and 
I will marry you to a King's daughter." When 
Bittan got him on board a boat he pitched him 
into the river and took all his goods. He 
returned and gave the money to his wife. Then 
he bought a horse and burned his house down. 
He loaded the ashes on the horse and went off 
on his travels. 

He met a merchant with a heap of money. 
The merchant's mother was very tired. The 
merchant said to Bittan :— ** Give my mother a lift 
on your horse. '* Bittan said i — " If I put your 
mother on my horse all my money will turn into 
ashes." He said : — ** If it does I will make it up 
for you." So he put the merchant's mother on his 
horse, and when he came to the house Bittan put 
the old woman down and said: — •* There you see ! 
All my money has turned into ashes. Pay me 
up." Then the merchant had to pay. 

Bittan brought all the money home. When his 
brothers saw all the money they said : — ** Where 
you did get all this?" He replied : — ** I got it by 
selling ashes." So they all burnt down their 
houses, loaded the ashes on their horses, and 
went off to sell it. But every one laughed at 
them, and in the end they fell into poverty. 



740. Shekh Chilli and his Gram Field :— Once 
upon a time Shekh Chilli thought of sowing gram. 
So he asked some Lodha cultivators:—** Do you 
sow it parched or raw ? " They said :— ** Raw, of 
course ;" but he would not believe them, and said : — 
•• Please tell me the truth." One out of mischief 
said :— •* We sow it parched." So the Shekh got 
all his seed-gram parched and sowed it, and out 
of the lot only three plants, the seed of which had 
by chance escaped parching, came up. The Shekh 



was very pleased, and built a little hut near the 
place, and used to keep the plants under a blan- 
ket at night to guard them from the cold. By this 
arrangement two of them died, and he continued 
to watch the single plant as before. One night 
some thieves came to his hut and asked him to 
come with them. He said:— ** How can I, when 
I must watch my gram ? " •* Where is it ? " they 
asked. So he showed them the plant. " Put it 
in your turban and come along," said they. So 
he agreed. By and by they came to a village, and 
they sent the Shekh and one of the thieves to 
untie some cattle in a cow-house. One of the 
cows bit at the gram plant in his turban and 
caught some of his hair as well. He called out, 
and the people of the house woke and caught him, 
but as he was only Shekh Chilli, they let him off 
with a beating. Again the thieves took him with 
them, and when they got into a house he said :— 
** Hullo I here's a drum in the corner. Let us 
have some music." On this the owner woke 
and the thieves escaped with difficulty, while 
the Shekh was again let of! with a beating. 
When he met the thieves again he wanted them 
to let him accompany them. At first they refused : 
at last they said :— ** We will give you one more 
chance." So they went into a house where there 
was an old woman asleep with her hands over 
the fire boiling some pottage. They shared the 
contents of the pot, and Chilli seeing the old 
woman's hands still spread out, thought he 
would give her a share, so he poured some of the 
boiling pottage over her. She cried out in a 
fright. The Shekh got up into the roof, and the 
thieves crouched in the corners of the room. 
** What is the matter ?" asked the neighbours. 
'* The Lord above only knows," said she. So the 
Shekh from the cross-beam called out :— "Look in 
the corners of the house." Then the thieves 
were caught and hanged, and the Shekh escaped 
in safety. — Una Briscoe : Bulandshahr. 



741, Phulmati Rani— A Folktale told by 
Ganesh Prasad, Kayasth, cultivatorof Mirza- 
pur District. — A King was returning home after 
marrying his son. In the bdzdr he saw an old 
woman selling a handkerchief, which he pur- 
chased for Rs. 500. One day the Raja's son 
saw the handkerchief, and suspecting it to be the 
work of a Rdja's daughter, asked his mother 
where it came from. She referred him to the 
old woman whom he found selling a similar 
handkerchief in the bdzdr. She told him that it 
was embroidered by a Raja's daughter. He 
asked her to procure him an interview, and she 
advised him to wait at a temple, where the 
Princess used to go every night to worship 
Devi. There he met her, and they fell in love. 
The Princess advised him to secure one of her 
father's camels which could go 300 kos (600 
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miles) in the day. By mistake he selected a 
camel which could go only 200 kos. They 
started together, but the father of the Princess 
overtook them on the swift camel, and then she 
made a bow and arrow out of some reeds 
which grew near the road and killed her father. 
She then took the swift camel and went on. 
When they got to a city the Princess gave her 
lover a ring to sell. He took it to the shop of a 
one-eyed Banya, who knew at once that it was a 
Princess* ring, and telling the Prince to wait, 
went out by the back way, and inducing the Prin- 
cess to believe that he was taking her to her lover, 
brought her to his house and locked her up. The 
Prince searched for her in vain, calling out, " O 
lady of the handkerchief *• {rUmdl-wdli), all over 
the city. Then he, being in distress, took service 
with a bangle-maker (churihdr), and went about 
selling bangles. One day he went to the Banyans 
house and recognized his sweetheart. She took 
two bags of the Banya 's money and told him to 
go and buy two horses. He brought the horses 
jind they went off : but the stupid Prince fell 
asleep and the Princess went ahead. Meanwhile 
the Banya came up, and suspecting that the Prince 
had taken the Princess, though he did not 
recognize him, began to beat him. But the 
Prince convinced him that he was innocent, and 
the Banya took him as his servant, and they went 
on in search of the Princess. As Princess 
Ph61mati went along five Thags met her and 
began to dispute who was to have her to wife. 
She said : — " Whoever can shoot an arrow ahead 
of mine shall marry me." But they all failed, and 
she took them all before the King of the land 
dressed as a youth. The King adopted her as 
his son, and when she took her seat on the throne, 
she sent for the seven men who were following her 
on the road, and among them she at once 
recognized the Prince, her lover. She dressed 
him in royal robes and married him. 



742. The Faqir and Sher Shah — A Folktale 
told by Baldeo Prasad, Village Accountant of 
Haliya, Mirzapur District.— A certain King 
had no sons : he ordered his ministers to dis- 
tribute alms and get the people to pray that the 
King might have a son. One day a Faqir entered 
the city, and when he learnt what was going on, 
promised the King two sons, on condition that 
he got one of them. The two sons were bom and 
named Sher Shdh and Azim ShSh. When they 
grew up the Faqir appeared and called on the 
King to fulfil his promise. The King, unwilling 
to give up one of his sons, was about to present 
him instead with a low-caste boy : but the Faqir 
read the King's heart and was going to curse him, 
when the King, in fear, gave over Sher ShSh to 
him. Sher Sh^h went to take leave of his mo- 
ther and enqouraged by saying he would fix an 



arrow in the palace wall : as long as it stuck 
there she might know he was alive. Then he 
went with the Faqir to his hermitage (iakiya), and 
the Faqir leaving him there, took a large leathern 
vessel (kuppa) and went out to beg for oil. While 
he was tiway Sher Shdh saw a skull in the room 
which addressed him, and said : — *' You will soon 
be like me." Sher Sh^h asked why was this. The 
skull replied : — ** The Faqir has a large iron t)oiler, 
and it is his custom to boil boys in oil in it as a 
sacrifice." " How can I escape," asked Sher 
Shdh. The skull answered : — ** When the Faqir 
comes back with the oil, he will ask you to go five 
times round the boiler and bow to it. You must 
pretend not to know how to do it, and ask the 
Faqir to show you. Then, as he is bowing to the 
boiler, you must seize him by his legs from behind 
and pitch him in. Then you must take some of the 
oil and sprinkle it on all the bones which lie round 
the hut of the Faqir. These are the remains of 
boys whom he has sacrificed. When the oil 
touches them they will revive and be your ser- 
vants." Sher Shdh carried out his instructions, 
threw) the Faqir into the boiling oil, and revived 
the bones. They all became his servants and 
returned home. Then his mother told him that 
the arrow had shaken a little in the wall just 
about the time of his danger, but then became 
firmly fixed. 

743. The Man who fought with God—A 
Folktale told by Rahmat, a Weaver of Mirza- 
pur. — Once upon a time there was a Musalmin 
who was very poor, and used to earn four pice a 
day by wood-cutting. Now he heard that who- 
ever gives charity gets double in return. So he 
used to give a pice daily in alms, one pice to his 
wife, kept a pice for his own food, and laid by 
one pice. 

After some time he thought he would see if his 
store had doubled, but to his disgust, when he 
counted his savings, he found he had only just as 
much as he put by. So he said : — " I will go and 
fight* God, because He has not doubled my pice." 

So he shut up his house and started oft, and 
when his neighbours asked him where he was 
going, he said :— " God has written in His book 
that whatever a man gives in charity He doubles, 
but He has not done so ; so now I am going to 
fight Him." So his friends advising him, said:— 
** You fool ! has any one ever fought with God ?" 
He said : — " No matter. I am going all the 
same." 

On the road he met a man and the same con- 
versation passed. So the man went to the King 
and said :^** There is a traveller here wbq says 
he is going to fight God." The King said :— 

* The word used was lamd s to fight, contend, diq>otc. 
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•' Bring him before me." Then the King asked 
him :— •• Where are you going ? " And he made 
the same answer. 

Then the King said :— •• You might as well, as 
you are going, ask God one question. My kingdom 
goes on all right during the day, but is burnt up 
at night. Why is this so ? " At first he refused 
to do what the King wished, but finally, after great 
persuasion, agreed. As he went on he felt very 
thirsty, and seeing a well, approached it, and 
found that it was full of filth, in which a man 
and woman were submerged. When these people 
saw him they asked him who he was, and where 
he was going. He said :— '* I am going to fight 
with God." Then they said :— •• When you meet 
Him, ask Him either to kill us, or to take us out of 
this well." He agreed and went on. 

When it became very hot he sat under a tree, 
but the tree was dry and did not keep off the 
glare. Then he said :— ** What is the use of this 
tree? It is only cumbering the ground." Then the 
tree asked him who he was, and he replied : — ** I 
am a Musalmin, and am going to fight with 
God." The tree said :— •• You might ask Him 
either to make me green again, or cut me down 
because I am useless to weary travellers." So he 
agreed and went on. 

Then he saw a great fire burning in the jungle. 
As he was considering how to avoid the fire, he 
found that the blaze proceeded from an Angel 
(firishiah). The Angel asked him where he was 
going, and he said :— •* To fight with God." Then 
the Angel asked : — ** Has any one ever fought 
with God ? " " What matter," replied the traveller, 
« I will do it all the same." The Angel said :— 
'* Well ! stay here and I will inform God." Then 
3od sent the Angel back to enquire what the man 
wanted to say. The man answered : — *' In such 
and such a land there is a King, and his kingdom 
goes ou well by day, but it is burnt up at night. 
What is the reason of this ? Secondly^ on a certain 
road there is a man and a woman in a well who 
want to be killed, or relieved of their trouble. 
Thirdly^ there is a tree in a certain place— why 
has it withered. It wants either to be cut down, 
or made green again." But he forget to tell his 
own complaint to the Angel. 

Then God answered his questions by the mouth 
of the Angel :— •• The reason why the JCing*s king- 
dom thrives by day and goes to ruin at night is 
that the King has a daughter. All day she amuses 
herself with her companions, but at night her 
breath becomes cool {ihandi sdns bharti hai), and 
then everything goes wrong. When the King gets 
her married this will cease. And as regards the 
two persons in the well— they are great sinners, 
and are now receiving their punishment. So 
when you reach this well throw a pinch of clay 
into it, and it will gradually fill up, but when 
the earth rises to the top, place a large stone upon 



it. As to the tree— at its root there is a great 

snake in wbose belly are two sapphires: near 

this tree is a smaller tree. Take the root of this, 

and dig a little near the foot of the large tree. 

The snake will then appear. Put the small root 

near his nose : he will vomit up the jewels and 

escape. Then the tree will become green again." 

So the man did as he was directed. When the 

snake appeared he was insensible, but when he 

smelt the root he vomited up the sapphires. Then 

he came to his senses and disappeared, and the 

tree became green again. But the man touched 

not the sapphires. When he came to the well 

he said to the man and woman: — ** You are being 

punished for your sins." Then he threw a 

pinch of clay into the well and it became filled 

with rupees. But he took none of them, and 

closed the well with the stone. 

Then he came to the King and told him that if 
he got his daughter married, the trouble in his king- 
dom would cease. So the King said :— " Where 
can I find a better husband for my daughter than 
yourself ? " So he had them married. And from 
that day the trouble in his kingdom ceased. 
The Musalmiin went back, dug the treasure out 
of the well, and brought away the sapphires. And 
thus by the grace of the Almighty became ex* 
ceedingly rich and the son-in-law of the King, and 
after his death reigned in his stead. So in this 
way his charity was rewarded. 



744. Princess Pomegranate (Anar Shah- 
zadi)— A Folktale told by M. Karam-ud-din 
Ahmad of Mirzapur.— A certain King had four 
sons. Three were married and one was a 
bachelor. His sisters-in-law used to chafi him, and 
said : — •' Are you waiting to marry the Pome- 
granate Princess ? " (Af^r SkdhBddi), He asked 
about her, and found it was hard to find her, as 
she lived in a pomegranate, and was guarded by 
lakhs of Deos (Demons). At last the young 
Prince said :— " If I can't marry Princess Pome- 
granate, I will never show my face again." 

So off he went and met a Deo in the jungle. 
The Prince addressed him as " Uncle" {Mdmn 
Sdhib, saldm !) The Deo said :— " Well ! you have 
come at last." The Prince stayed some time 
with the Deo and told him his mission. One day 
the Deo wrote something on a bit of a tile {ikikri\ 
and gave it to the Prince. As he went on he met 
another Deo. He gave him the tile and said : — 
•< Mdm^ Sdkib, saldm I " The Deo read what was 
written on the tile, and asked the Prince what he 
wanted. «• All right," said the Deo, •« I will turn 
you into a crow and you must break one pome- 
granate from the tree : but don't take more than 
one. The Deoni (Demoness) who is there will 
try to make you take more, but don't mind what 
she says, and come back." The Prince did so. As 
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he was going the Deoni said : — *« You may as well 
have another." The Prince gave way, and the 
Deoni wrung his neck at once, and took tne 
pomegranate. 

The Deo knew that he had been destroyed by 
his greediness, so he went and brought back his 
corpse and revived him. ** You are a great fool,*' 
said he. *' You did not take my advice, and this is 
the result." The Prince admitted his fault. 
•* Well," said the Deo, '* now it is hard to get the 
Pomegranate Princess : but I will give you ano- 
ther chance. I will turn you into a parrot, and 
you must obey my order." So the Prince, in the 
form of a parrot, brought the pomegranate. The 
Deoni tried to make him take a second, but 
he refused. She followed him to the Deo*s 
house. When the Deo saw her he turned him 
into a fly. The Deoni came and said : — ** Where 
is the parrot who brought the pomegranate ? *' 
'* Search for him," said the Deo. Of course, she 
could not find him and went away* Then the 
Deo restored the Prince to his original form and 
sent him o£f with the pomegranate. 

On the way he hid the pomegranate and 
went home to arrange his marriage procession. 
As he went along the pomegranate burst, and a 
lovely Princess came out of it. By chance a 
sweeper woman (mehtar&ni) came up and saw the 
Princess. She said to the Princess : — •• Give me 

irour jewels which I will put on, and we can then 
ook down a well to see by our reflections in the 
water who is the lovelier.'* So the mehtarini 
pushed the Princess into the well, and sat down 
m place of the Princess. 

When the Princess fell into the well she turned 
into a Lotus flower. When the Prince came he 
saw the mehtarini and said : — '*Why 1 you are not 
half so pretty as I thought you would be." How- 
ever, he put her into a litter and brought her home. 
When her sisters-in-law saw her they said: — *'This 
is not Princess Pomegranate at all.*' Some days 
after the Prince went to hunt, and one of his horse- 
men came to draw water from the well. As he 
put the lota into the well this flower used to come 
into the vessel and then jump out again. They 
called the Prince to see this wonder, and when he 
put in the lota the flower came into it and he 
pulled it out. He took the flower home with him. 

When the mehtar&ni saw it she knew it must be 
the Princess. So she pulled it into pieces while 
the Prince slept. He was much distressed when, 
where the pieces of the flower were thrown, a 
pomegranate tree grew and produced a single 
flower. The mehtar&ni knew that this must be 
the Princess. She had the tree dug up and 
thrown away, and sent the flower to her gar- 
dener's wife {mdUn)^ and told her to keep it for 
seed. The mdlin put it into a pot, and when the 
pomegranate burst, out came a lovely Princess. 



She stayed with the m&lin as her daughter. One 
day one of the Prince's men saw her and told 
him. Then the Prince said :— " Marry me to the 
milin's daughter or I will die." 

The mehtarini knew that this roust be the 
Princess. So she pretended to be ill, and said >- 
** I must have this girl's liver or I shall die." The 
King sent for the milin and told her to give up 
her daughter. She refused at first, but finally the 
girl was given to the executioner, and her liver 
was brought to the mehtariini. She thought the 
Princess must be dead at last. 

But by the will of the Almighty a house sud- 
denly appeared where the Princess was killed. 
Two peacocks were there as sentries, and the 
Princess was inside. The Prince asked for an 
audience. The peacocks said :— '* You have so 
worried the Princess that now you cannot see 
her." But finally he persuaded them to let him 
in. Finally they were persuaded, and the Prince 
came in to the Princess. He got her to forgive 
him and took her home as his bride. All his sis- 
ters-in-law said :— •• This is Princess Pomegranate 
at last." So they were married, and the wicked 
mehtarini was buried up to tbe waist in the 
ground, and the soldiers shot arrows at her till 
she died. 



745. The Tasks of the Witch-Quecn— A 
Folktale recorded by M. Karam-uddin Ahmad 
of Mirzapur. — Once upon a time a R4ja went to 
hunt. By chance he came into a desolate jungle. 
He sent his servants to search for game. They 
went o£f. They saw a light burning in a grove, 
near which an old woman was sitting. She 
asked them what they wanted. They said : — •* We 
have come in search of game." The old womaa 
gave them two or three deer. When they cooked 
the deer they found they were nothing but eyes> 
So they contented themselves with the broth. 

When all of them started with the King the old 
woman turned herself into a lovely giii and 
pursued the King. As she pursued him the 
King's horse was tired. The woman caught the 
horse's tail. The King jumped off and got up a 
tree : just at that moment a second King came up* 
and seeing the woman, fell in love with her. She 
agreed to go with him. So he took her hoo)e 
and treated her as his Queen. Now her cQstom 
was at midnight to steal out and eat one of the 
best horses of the King The King tried to 
detect the thief. The Queen heard this and 
took some of the horse's flesh and put it <m the 
bed of the other Queen who was in child. In the 
morning she pointed to the young Queen as the 
thief. The King said :— '* How are we to punish 
her ?" The wicked Queen said : — •' Put out heir 
eyes and abandon her in the forest." This was 
done by the King's orders. 
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While the young Queen remained in the 
jungle a mysterious jar of milk used to come 
for her every day, and when her son was born the 
milk was increased twofold. One day when the 
. young Prince grew up he wandered away and 
met a horseman. He asked the horseman for 
some food which he got. He took the food to 
his mother. One day he wandered to his father's 
Court. The King gave him service, and put him 
to tend his most vicious horse. The Prince 
tamed the horse. The wicked Queen discovered 
who he was. She pretended to be sick, and no 
medicine would do her any good. The King said: — 
"Js there any medicine you would like?" She 
said :— *• If I had tiger's milk I would get well." 
So the King ordered the Prince to bring tiger's 
milk. 

He went ofif, having got a lakh of rupees from 

the King for his charges. He gave the money to 

his mother and went ofif to the jungle. There he 

met a tiger's cubs and made friends with them by 

feeding them on sweets. They became attached 

to him, and at his request brought him a little of 

their mother's milk. When the tigress heard of 

this she died of grief, and the Prince took the Cubs 

and the milk. He brought the milk to the wicked 

Queen. She said: — "Now I want the milk of 

a goat which belongs to a Demon {Deo)" Then she 

wrote a letter to a certain Demon, which she gave 

to the Prince, and said : — *• When you show this 

letter you will get the milk." But she wrote in 

the letter:— "When this son of man {adamgdd) 

comes to you kill him at once." He went off 

with the letter after taking a lakh of rupees for 

his road expenses, and coming to his mother, he 

gave her the money, and went ofi to search for 

the milk. But before he started he took the 

precaution of getting the letter read, and when 

he knew the contents, he threw it away and got 

another letter written to the Demon to the eftect 

that when this man reached him he was to 

receive him with great courtesy and assist him in 

every way. 

With this letter he went to the Demon. He was 
very civil to him, and said :— " I am going about 
some business. You stay here. But take care not 
to loose the goat which is tied to this tree, or a witch 
(Ddin) will appear and eat you up." As an experi- 
ment the Prince loosed the goat. The witch 
jumped outof thetree. The Prince said:—** There 
is a great storm coming. We had all better 
cling to this tree, which will not be broken, and 
for this reason I untied the goat." The witch 
iras satisfied, and the Prince hung her and the 
{oat to the tree, and then broke the witch's neck. 

When the Demon came and saw what had 
lappened to her he was sore afraid, and said :— -** I 
pake you a present of the goat. Take it away." 
The Prince came with the goat io the King's 
i^ourt. 



The Rdni said : — " I want the hair of the horse 
Shydm Karan.'* The Prince with a lakh o*f rupees 
went oft at once in search of the horse. He came 
to the same Demon again. He asked his errand. 
He said : — *• I want the Shydm Karan horse." 
The Demon said:— "This horse is in my charge 
and I will never tell you of it." Then the Prince 
threatened to serve the Demon as he had served 
the witch. Then the Demon said :- " Go and sit 
in a piped tree near a certain tank. Many horses 
come to drink there. One horse stays apart from 
the others and is always jumping about : be sure 
that this is the horse Shy&m Karan. Mount him, 
and no matter how much he plunges, never let 
him go, and make him agree to bear you." The 
Prince did so, and the horse said :— ** All right: I 
will come to-morrow, and then you must recognize 
me." Next day this horse came in the form of a 
miserable worn-out animal. The Demon also 
appeared there in disguise and pointed this horse 
to the Prince. The Prince caught this miserable 
horse. The horse made many attempts to escape, 
but the Prince held on to him, and finally he 
brought the horse to his mother, and took the hair 
of it to the King. The King gave it to the Rdni. 

She said:—" There is a kind of flower which 
grows in the ocean. This I must have." The 
Prince again started with a lakh of rupees, which 
he gave to his mother. Then mounting Shy^m 
Karam he went again to the Demon. The Demon 
said : — " Ride to the shore of the ocean. But the 
peculiarity of this flower is that when any one 
comes near it, it turns into a woman and kills him." 
But the horse Shydm Karan said :-^" Remain be- 
hind me. I will catch the flower for you." The 
Prince did so, and when the flower advanced to 
attack him, Shydm Karan caught it in his mouth* 

The Prince brought the flower to the Demon. 
It turned into a woman, and said to the Prince : — 
♦'This Rdni, who is always imposing tasks on you, 
is a witch and sister of this Demon. It was she 
who had your mother blinded, and she is plan- 
ning to take your life. Tliere is a parrot here 
which you must take. The life of this witch re- 
mains in this parrot. When you kill it you will 
kill her at the same time." Then the Prince 
took the parrot with him and the flower-woman. 

When he came to his mother he said to the 
flower-woman, " laugh ; " and when she laughed a 
flower came out of her mouth, which he took to 
the Rdni. Then he said to the King :— " Come with 
me ana I will show you a strange sight : but 
don't bring the R4ni." Then the R^ni took the 
form of a witch and came to kill the Prince. He 
at once wrung the parrot's neck. When it died 
the Rdni died too. 

Then he told the King the whole story, married 
the flower-woman, and they passed their lives in 
happiness, till the Separator of all things remov* 
ed them from this world. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

746. The Rupee used as a Charm in Delivery.— All 
through Nepal and in the adjoining districts of British 
Territory, in cases of difficult parturition, the ordinary 
Nepdl Rupee, which has on it various Siva emblems, is 
washed in a little water, which is given to the patient. It 
is universally believed that this ensures easy delivery. I 
-Relieve that the square {ck&ryaH) rupee is similarly used 
in some places. Can any one give examples. ?— W^. 
Crooke. 



747- 
pur.— 



Cradle Songs of the Aborigines of South Mirza- 

I. 

Kachar^ kachar kohard; 

DUdh bhdt nohard. 

Kolhu kai moidi Idgai, 

Jdthi kai lanbdi Idgai^ 

Haniwat kai bal Id^ai. 

Bhaid mor sutain. 
The potter as he kneads the clay, makes a sound like 
^^ kachar, kachar P Milk and rice is scarce. May thou 
be as fat as a sugar-mill and as tall as the roller of it 
Be as powerful as Hanumdn. O, my darling, sleep I 

II. 
Bhaid ho jinjdy bardt 
Ghar hin rinh debai jhinwd kai bhdt 
Jhinwa kai bhdt samundar kai mewd; 
O hi kcu mdr bhaid karen kalewd, 

O, my darling, do not go to the wedding party. I 
shall cook boiled rice at home. The fine boiled rice is the 
fruit of the sea. My darling breakfasts on it.— 
Rdmghdrib, 

748. Worship of Mahadeo at Mecca.— It Is believed by 
most of the Hindus that there is an idol of Mahadeo in 
Makka Muazzma (the sacred Mecca), and nothing can 
be more blessed for them than to worship it with the 
water of the Ganges. It is also related that once a 
Hindu attempted the enterprize, disguising himself in the 
shape of a Muhammadan, but was recognised and put to 
death on the frontier of Arabia. The fiction, no doubt, 
originates from the sacred stone of heaven called Sang 
Aswad, brought there by the Angel Gabriel.- Chandra 
Bali SukuL 

[For the famous black stone, see Burckhardt's account in 
Hughts's Dictiofiory of Isiam, p. 336. — Ed.] 

749. Sunday Bathing.— With reference to Mr. Tre- 
thewy's query in note 16 of this volume, it may be noted 
that Sunday is the great day for worshipping the Indus 
in the Muzaffargarh and neighbouring districts of the 
Panjlb.— ^. D, Af, : Gujranwala, 

750. Faizabad — Worship of the Sun. — At R^mpur 
Bhagan a fair is held on the first Sunday after the 6th 
day of Bhddon, to commemorate the birth of the Sun. 
During the day salt in every shape is eschewed, and a 
strict fast, extending even to abstaining from drinking 
water, is maintained from sunset till sunrise the next 
moming'—SeUiement Report, p. 259. 

751. Propitiating a God.— On the 5th instant, says the 
Kathiawar Times, a Koli, named Masri Wasa, an 
inhabitant of Kadiali, under Jafrabad, sacrificed his life 
at the shrine of Surkhev Maha Dev, imder the following 



circumstances :— It appears that the man feeling that his 
hopes would be fulfilled if he went to the temple of 
Surkhev Maha Dev, which is situated in a quiet comer 
on the sea- shore, some distance from the village of 
Wadera, and appeased the deity by praying unceasingly 
for three days or so, he did as he felt. The days passed 
off, but his hopes remaining yet unfulfilled, the god 
apparently remaming still unpropitiated. he thought that 
he should make an offering of his blood, which was sure 
to bring him into the good graces of the Maha Dev. 
With this view he inflicted a wound of two inches on the 
left side of his belly, and let the blood flow at the foot of 
the god. He also cut his windpipe, letting the blood 
flow likewise. Finding the god still obdurate, and that 
there was no chance of his ever being propitiated, he 
wisely, but a bit too late, bandaged the wounds, but 
being in a state of exhaustion, could not rise from the 
place. Some hours after this the officiating priest of the 
temple, who must have gone to some sumptuous feast, 
leaving the god to shift for himself, returned, when he 
beheld a scene which well nigh distracted him. He 
found the self-sacrificing fellow in a death-struggle. 
Doing what little he himself could for the man, he ran to 
the village for assistance, and the Fouzdar. The Fouzdar 
came with a medical man, who dressed and stitched up 
the wounds. The man was too weak to speak, but he 
wrote and informed the Fouzdar that he was not wounded 
by anybody, but that he had performed Kamal P4ja, 
The man was then taken to the nearest hospital, where 
he died. 

752. Jains— Regard for Animal Life.— A market report 
is about the last publication on which one would expect 
to find light thrown on social and religious customs, and 
yet one of the last Bombay reports gives some in- 
teresting information on this pomt. Dhollera cotton, 
it appears, is being pushed forward into the market at a 
great rate, so that all the consignments may be despatch- 
ed before the monsoon sets in. The reason given is 
that in parts of Kathiawar there are large numbers of 
Jains to whom animal life is most sacred. In the rains 
the moist air causes small insects to appear among the 
unginned cotton. The Jain priests, well aware of this 
fact, insist upon the cotton being left untouched. •* So 
great is their power," says a local correspondent, ** that 
in certain places a notice is served on all merchants that 
all ginning and pressing must cease from a given date, 
and should this notice be disregarded, the persons doing 
so would be byecotted during the following season." 
Dealers are powerless in the matter, and thus it happens 
that Jainism partly controls the Bombay cotton market 
at this season of the year. 

753. David— The Blacksmiths* Saint.—Muhammadan 
blacksmiths have David for their Patron Saint (Hazrat 
Diitld) because iron used to yield like wax in his grasp.— 
W. Cockbum. 

754. Partabgarh— Chauhaija Devi — Alha.— In the 
village of Parasr^mpur, in Daryapur, is situated a noted 
fane to the goddess Devi, who is worshipped under the 
name of Chauhdrjd. It is said to be of extreme antiquity, 
and in proof of it the priests assert that the hero Alha, 
whose praises and deeds form the subject of minstrels' 
songs to this day, and whose tomb is shown at Chmiir, 
worshipped Devi here, and made a well at the place 
which is still visible. Indeed, Alha is said to have conti> 
nued his visits to the shrine long after be disappeared 
from mortal life, and stories of his apparitions are told. 
Two fairs take place here annually— on 8tb Ku6r and 
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9th Chait. Extensive sacrificial offerings of goats and 
sucking pigs are made at the shrine of Chauhdrja. — 
Settlement Report, p. 99. 

[Can any one give the legends of Alba above referred to ? I 
bave never heard of Alha's tomb at Chunir, but there are so 
many curious things there, it may possibly be shown.— Ed.] 

755. Snltanpur — Mari Bhawani ~ The Goddess of 
Death. — Safdar Jang having established his virtual inde- 
pendence of the Mughal Empire, determined to build a 
new capital. He selected, as the site for it, the high bank 
of the Gumti overlooking Paparghit, and but for the 
accident of a sickly season, that, now comparatively un- 
known, locality might have enjoyed the celebrity that 
afterwards fell to the lot of Faizdbild. The construction 
of a fort was commenced, and the walls had already risen 
to some height, when the Emperor receiving intelligence 
of this presumptuous act of his now independent, but still 
nominal, minister, sent him messages of congratulation 
and a khillat, to all outward appearance suitable to his 
rank and dignity. The royal gift had been packed up 
with becommg care, and its acceptance does not appear 
to have struck Safdar Jang as incompatible with the 
rebellious attitude he had assumed. The box in which 
it was enclosed was opened with due ceremony, when 
it was discovered that the Emperor, with grim peasantry, 
had selected as an appropriate gift an image of Mari 
Bhawdni ! The mortality which ensued in Safdar Jang's 
camp was appalling, and the site was abandoned, and 
Man Bhawdni left in undisturbed possession. Periodical 
fairs are held in his honour in the months of Kuar and 
Chait. — Settlement Report, p. 42. 

756. The Song of the Suthra Shahi Sect— 

Main Kdli Kalkatte wdli, 

Bachan najdwe khdli. 

Ek hath tirsiil liye hat, 

DHje kharag sambhdli, 

Tije khappar rudhir kar Una, 

Chauthe sis katdli. 

Durit ko mdr pagon tal ddra : 

Ap hHi hoi nt'ndli, 

I am the Calcutta Kali ! My word is never broken. 
In one hand my sceptre, in the second a sword, in the 
third a skull full of blood, in the fourth a severed head. 
I drive evil under my feet, and am myself victorious. 

757. Jaina Rosaries.— Can any one give any informa- 
tion about the rosaries (mdla) used by the Jainas in 
worship ? What number of beads should they contain ? 
When and how are they used, and are there any traditions 
or legends about them ? Dr. Tylor of Oxford is at 
present engaged on the subject, but Jainas appear to be 
very reticent on this subject, and any information regard- 
ing it would be of great interest. — IV. Crooke, 

758. Rosaries made of Snake -bones.— Sddho Bhagat 
of Chunar informs me that about 25 years ago he saw a 
Mdddri Faqfr who kept tied on his turban a rosary of 
snake-bones. On inquiry he was told that the Faqir knew 
the Gdrur Mantra to cure snake-bite, and this mantra 
was recited on this rosary. The Madari used to tie one 
bead of the rosary on the right wrist of patients suffering 
from quartan fever (chauthiya) in a white cotton thread 
(kachha thdgd) which cured the patients. Ndnak Shahis 
use a rosary made of iron beads, and they tie a 
string of white wood beads round their turbans.— ^Aaif 
Partap Tewari, 



759. Sacred Fire.— Can any one say on what occa- 
sions and by what mode the sacred fire is made by 
Gujarati Brihmans ? Are they the only Brahmans who 
make it ? Mr. E. Balfour of Oxford is working at the 
subject, and any information would be very welcome. — 
W. Crooke. 

760. Parrukhabad— Thieves* Superstitions.— Thieves 
have a superstition that the ashes of a corpse will, if 
sprinkled by the door of a house, prevent the inmates 
from awaking during the commission of a burglary. 
This is the same idea as the subject of " The Hand of 
Glory" in the Ingoldsby Legends.— C?. W. TretheTvy. 

761. South Mirzapur— Elephants.— When little chil- 
dren see an elephant they say — 

Hdthhi ri! tuhdr sUp kdn : 

Tore par Idddn pachis man dhdn ! 

" Elephant your ear is like a winnowing fan ! I will 
load you with twenty-five maunds of paddy ! " — W. 
Crooke. 

76a. Men are never to be trusted— A folktale told by 
Chhakaiui, a country liquor-seller, Mirzapur. -A parrot 
once asked his mate to go into his cage, but she said 
'* men are never to be trusted, and this you will see by 
the following story :— Once R6ja Indra sent seven Fairies 
(Paris) to earth to bring the heads of seven Kings. They 
came on horseback to a jungle where seven Princes were 
hunting. The Princes fell in love with the Fairies and took 
them to their palace. One day the youngest Fairy told 
her lover that his head was in danger, and advised him 
to take from the Chief Fairy the seven heavenly horses 
on which they had come from the Court of King Indra. 
They went to the Chief Fairy and borrowed the divine 
horses on the excuse that their own horses were lame. 
When they got the horses they let out to the Head Fairy 
that the youngest had disclosed the secret. So they 
carried her off to King Indra, who turned her out of 
heaven for her faithlessness. So this was what she got 
for saving the life of her lover. 

763. Folklore Books.— Can any one say where I 
can obtain a copy of some recent pamphlets by Babu 
Sarat Chandra— one " On some superstitions prevalent in 
Bengal ; " another on " Vestiges of Moon-worship in 
Behar and Bengal ?"—^. Crooke, 

764. Wolf-Children — A correspondent, writing to the 
Statesman, says :— We have heard of Peter, the wild 
boy discovered in 1725 in the forest of Hertswold, and 
the wild girl, Mddle. Lablanc, found near Chalons, in 
1731. But here is a living wild girl come down to 
Calcutta, who was nursed by a bear. She is really an 
unsophisticated specimen of the genus homo. She was 
found sitting by a huge bear near a den in a forest in 
Jalpaigori, by the coolies of the tea gardens. The latter, 
seeing this strange phenomenon, ran to their Saheb, who, 
on hearing the account, went up with a gun, frightened 
the bear away, and took over the girl, who was then 
about two or three years of age, to the local Commis- 
sioner, and through him placed her in the Jalpaigori 
hospital. At first the poor creature used to walk on all 
fours, and bite and scratch, but gradually she became 
tame, and was taught to walk on her feet and wear 
clothes, but could not articulate a single word. The 
Civil Surgeon, after trying unsuccessfully for three years 
to teach her to speak, discharged her. She then lived on 
the mercy of the children and women of the place, till at 
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last Babu Pran Krishna Datta, a Brahmo Missionary, 
took pity on her, and, with the permission of the Civil 
Surgeon, brought her to Calcutta, and placed her under 
the hospitable care of the Dasasram—di friendly institu- 
tion for suffering and helpless humanity at large, — at 
Mohendra Nath Goswami's Lane, Simla, Calcutta. 

765. Stone Implements used as Charms.— It is, to say 
the least of it, very curious that while almost all over the 
world stone implements are considered to be thunder- 
bolts, weapons of the elves and fairies and so on, so 
far as I am aware there is no such tradition of their use 
in India. Can any one supply any authentic instances 
of traditions of this kind ?— IV. Crooke. 

766. Annual Hunting — Mr. Grierson in his Bekdr 
Peasant Life gives an account of a regular feast at which 
jackals are hunted and killed. This agrees with the 
habit of wren-hunting in Ireland, of which the following 
is an account. Can any one give other instances ? 

Among the quaint customs which still survive in 
Ireland, the wren-bush ceremonial on St. Stephen's Day 
is one of the most picturesque. In the small hours of the 
morning detachments of boys, each group supplied with 
a holly bush, gaily decorated with ribbons and bearing 
a dead wren on its topmost bough, parade the streets, 
singing certain wild and somewhat unintelligible verses, 
of which the following is a pretty accurate version : — 

The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen's l^ay was caught in the furze. 
Though his body is small his heart is great, 
So plaize will ye give the wran boys a tratc. 

Chorus. 
Sing hubbero bubbero droleen, 
Sing hubbero bubbero droleen, 
Sing hubbero bubbero shederem shone, 
Sing hubbero bubbero— tambourine. 
The chorus, it will be observed, is of a somewhat com- 
posite character, the poet employing three languages- 
English, Irish and French— to add beauty to his effusion. 
The second verse makes a more direct appeal to the 
pockets of householders, whose names are thus intro- 
duced by the " wran boys." 

An' Mr. Murphy's a worthy man. 
An' to his house we've brought the wran ; 
His purse may be little, but his heart is great, 
An, he'll not deny the poor wran boys a trate. 

Then follows the terrible chorus again, which the lads 
sing with the fervour of a howling dervish. 

767. Exorcism of Disease — Several instances of the 
exorcism of cholera have been given in Norik Indian 
Notes dr* Queries The same custom prevails in Persia. 
A correspondent writing home from the north of 
Persia to the Daily Graphic, describes a day of prayer 
and supplication held by the residents of an unnamed 
village, to induce Allah to preserve them from (he Black 
Death :— " Towards evening all the inhabitants of the 
place — old and young— men, women and children — went 
m procession to a pile of stones marking the tomb of the 
holiest saint in the vicinity, and then, after a preliminary 
prayer, a copy of the Koran was placed in a turban and 
held by two men, while every one present in turn, having 
first kissed the holy book, bent down and passed and 
passed underneath it. This ceremony finished, the head- 
man of the village, standing on a chair, read a somewhat 
lengthy sermon, and when that had come to an end, last, 
but not least, huge trays of rice and baked meats were 



carried round, and the proceedings ended in a genera) 
feast Now, adds the correspondent, we are all going 
about with smiling faces, quite reassured that Allah will 
direct the Angel of Death to pass us by. 

768. Introduction of Tobacco and Opium into India. — 
Are tobacco and opium indigenous to India ? If not 
whence were they introduced into India and whoice 
their names }—£. 0. Leggatt, C. 5. 

[Tobacco became known to Europeans about 1492, from the 
voyages of Columbus. It was introduced into India about 1605 
by the Portuguese, at the latter part of Ak bar's reign. 
There is no proof that it was known in the East before that date. 
It came to Northern India from the Dakkhin (Blocbmann : 
Indian Antiquary, I., 164) ; also see Elliot : Hiitoty of Inaia^ 
VI., 165, sq. Yule and Burnell : Hobson^fobson, s. v. The Urdu 
tambdku is clearly derived from the American name of the drug. 
The attempt to derive it from Sanskrit tdmra kuUaka, a copper- 
smith, is out of the question. Opium was probably introduced 
from Persia. The word aphim, a/im, or afyum, has been derived 
from Sanskrit a^f^A^ita= "snake venom," which is doubtful. — 
Eu.] 

769. Love Songs of Saran District obtained from the 
-Eastern portion of the District.— 

The Beloved speaks. 
I. Parbas Pydre main fare, keyd karen tadbir, 
Abki milnd kathin hoi, pdon men pard zanjir, 

1. I have been thrown, O dear, into the power of 
others. What can I do., /. e,, how help myself? It will be 
hard to meet you now, as (I feel as if) I had fetters on 
me. 

The Lover answers. 

2. Hampanchhi turn kamaldak sadd rahS bharp^r^ 
Hriaay daya na chharie kya nidrd kya dUr, 

I am (only) a bird, you are a deep lake of lotuses, 
always full. Do not, pray, cease to have kindness (for 
me), whether (we are) far or near- 

The Beloved speaks. 
Ldl surdki ran^bhari hay hamdre pds 
Bhejdn kishe hdth 

Nain hamdra tapat hayprdn tumhdra pds. 
The red jug full of colours have I 

Who to send it through (figurative), 
My eyes are hot, my soul with you. 
The Lover replies. 
Kamal bind bhaunrd jaisan tulsi bina Gofdl, 
Taise pydri tum bina soda rahon behdl. 
Without the lotus, fly like, without the tulsi as Gopdl, 
So, O beloved, without you, I am ever miserable. 
The Lover speaks. 
Bkauran uchhdh jaise dgam basant jaini 
Hausan uchhdh jaise mdn sarobar oiche \ 

Morwd uchhdh jaise barkhd baraste^ 
Hamto uchhdh Pydri tumhre daraste. 
Flies (are) excited, as on the approach of Spring. 
Geese (are) excited, as for the mansarovar lake. 
Peacocks are impatient, as for the advent of rain. 
(So) I am impatient, O beloved, to sec you. — Ba6\ 
Kali Charan : Rangpur, 

770. Mirzapur — Protection from the Evil-E3fc. — In til 
villages in South Mirzapur the devices for protectid 
from the evil-eye usually consist of a small piece of 
blackened earthen pot which is marked with a fel 
blotches of white-wash. Another is a figure of a horse o 
the house wall, which is apparently connected with tt 
worship of the P&nchon Pir, of whom this is one of Hk 
ordinary symbols.— W, ^^^^^^^^ r^r^csXc^ 
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